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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


When  ind  where  RELloto  HEDlct  wu  vrilWa— Snrreptitiauiljr  printed  In  1643 — 
Two  Impre»iani  oflbal  edition  in  the  ume  j«ar— Aulhoriied  edition  ol  1043— 
OtwTvaliomt  by  Sir  K.  Digby—Rot't  Medical  Mtiicalat—AiaBtatiimt  m  ttu 
simirt  Piuiagei — Suppoied  author  of  the  Aanttaiiau — Subteqarnt  Edition!  of 
Religio  Medici— TriDBlitioni  into  Latin,  Dutch,  French,  German,  &c. — Pretent 
edition— I mitatjooi  and  Worka  irith  >  lindlar  title. 

So  few  particulars  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  ear- 
Her  years  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  life,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  precisely  at  what  period  he  composed  his  Religio 
Medici,  or  where  he  resided  at  the  time.  Dr.  Johnson  seems 
to  have  supposed  that  it  was  written  in  London ; — but  inter- 
nal evidence  exists  to  disprove  this.  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Halifax,'  mentions  that  "  he  was  said  to  have  fixed 
himself,  as  a  physician,  in  hb  juvenile  years,  in  the  parbh  of 
Halifax,  and  to  have  written  his  Religio  Medici,  in  1630,''  at 
Shipden-Hall,  near  Halifax."  This  date,  however,  must  be 
incorrect: — he  did  not  receive  hb  diploma  till  1633,  and  can 
scarcely,  even  in  common  parlance,  be  said  to  have  fixed  him- 
self in  any  pUce  as  a  physician,  three  years  before  that  event. 
Besides,  the  period  named  is  otherwise  disposed  of  in  the  ac- 
coimts  we  have  of  his  hfe  ;— for  some  time  after  he  took  his 
degree  of  master  of  arts  (June,  16^),  he  is  said  to  have 
resided  in  Oxfordshire,  and  thence  to  have  proceeded  on  hb 
traveb,  first  in  Ireland,  with  his  father-in-law  Sir  Thomas 
Dutton,  and  afterwards  on  the  continent,  till  1633,  when  he 
received  hb  degree  of  Doctor  of  physick  at  Leyden,  just  before 
hb  return.     His  residence  near  Halifax,  then,  must  be  sup- 

I  WaUon  (.Rot.  Jobn}  History  and  AnUqnilie*  of  the  ParUh  of  Hafilki,  in  York- 
•hlce,  4lo.  Lond.  177S,  p.  *SS. 

3  Wright  aayi,  "  AioMl  the  jrear  1S30,  he  lived  at  Shipden  Hall,  &c"  Aali^- 
Htioftkt  Turn  of  HaHfiu,  m  rurkiliiri.     Ueiti:  IT3S.  ISmo.  p.  IS!. 
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posed  subsequent  to  his  return ;  and,  aa  it  is  clear  from  several 
passages  in  Religio  Medici  that  it  was  written,  also,  after  his 
travels,  we  may  perhaps  safely  venture  to  assign  the  same  pe- 
I  nod  to  both; — and  conclude  that  he  composed  this  celebrated 
I  treatise,  in  the  seclusion  of  Shipden-Hall,  as  a  relaxation  in 
the  intervals  of  his  professional  occupation  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, between  the  years  1633  and  1635; — after  bis  wander- 
ings had  terminated,  and  some  time  before  his  residence  at 
Norwich  commenced. 
I  There  seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  question  the  «incerity 
j  of  Browne's  declaration,  that  this  piece  was  compoeed  for  his 
private  ezerctse  and  satisfaction,  and  not  intended  for  publi- 
cation. Some  years  had  elapsed  since  its  completion — and 
hia  attention  very  probably  was  already  occupied  in  collecting 
materials  for  a  larger  undertaking — when  the  appearance,  in 
164S,  of  an  anonymous  and  surreptitious  edition  of  his  first 
■work,  together  with  the  notice  it  attracted  from  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  and  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  determined  him  to  acknow- 
ledge and  revise  it  for  the  press.  Johnson,  in  his  notice  of 
this  circumstance,  seems  to  suspect  the  author  (though  he 
professes  to  acquit  him)  of  having  contrived  the  anonymous 
publication  of  the  work,  in  order  to  try  its  success  with  the 
public;  observing,  (in  allusion  to  the  author's  complaint  that 
the  "broken  and  imperfect  copy"  he  had  lent  had  suffered 
"  by  frequent  transcription,")  that  "  a  long  treatise,  however 
elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or  curiosity."  No 
one,  however,  acquunted  with  Browne's  character  would  he- 
sitate to  repel  thb  insinuation : — it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
admitted  that  he  was  capable  of  using  such  means  to  obtain 
literary  fame ; — and  certainly,  if  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
risked  bis  character  on  an  edition  so  incorrect  as  to  deserve 
immediate  suppression.  In  reply  to  the  alleged  improbability 
of  transcription,  may  be  pleaded  the  fact,  that  there  is  ample 
proof  of  the  work  having  been  repeatedlif  transcribed,  while 
in  manuscript: — two  complete  copies  are  in  my  own  posses- 
sion ; — a  third  exists  in  the  Bodleian,  and  part  of  a  fourth  in 
the  Britisli  Museum: — none  of  them  transcripts  of  an  exiating 
edition.  One  of  these  (MS.  W.J,  though  so  nearly  approach- 
ing the  edition  of  1642,  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
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a  common  origin,  is  clearly  not  a  copy  from  it :  MSS.  W.  S 
and  R.  difler  from  it  still  more  widely,  but  resemble  each  other 
sufficiently  to  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  a  second 
original  manuscript :  the  other  (MS.  L.)  unfortunately  is  a 
fragment,  but  it  is  interesting,  both  as  possessing  a  date  three 
years  earlier  than  the  spurious  edidon  (1639),  and  as  contain- 
ing some  curious  variations  from  every  other  manuscript  and 
edition.'  I  am,  therefore,  perfectly  satisfied  that  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  had  several  originals  written  by  his  own  hand,  differ- 
ing from  each  other.  This  opinion  is  confirmed, — ^by  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  knew  him,  "  that  it  was  his  constant 
practice  to  make  repeated  copies  of  his  compositions," — as  well 
as  by  an  examination  of  his  renuuning  manuscripts.  There 
are,  in  his  common-place  books,  many  pages  occupied  by  - 

■  A  brkfdacripClon  oT  theie  liSS.  taaomu—MS.  W.  la  in  fbobclp  Svo.  83  [^ 
beuitifully  ind  ctowly  wrineo  In  *  Terr  •"'■'I  hind,  the  poetry  and  iulla  la  a  uUer, 
luliifl  liand : — abouC  40  liaet  in  a  page.     It  bai  Iht  title  "  RtligtB  Midici,"  in  the 

MS.  W.  3.  it  in  4to.  pp.  186; — wrillen  in  *  much  larger  hand— and  ariginally 
without  title. — In  a  diflVreol  hand,  at  tbehead  oftbefint  pafie,  ii  Relipo  MtiUci: 
tnd  the  fbUowlDg  notke,  in  the  aame  hand,  occupieitbe  preceding  By -leaf : — 
RtUigtQ  Midici. 
Atithtm  Mtdico  quo- 
dam  AmcTiifWi,  Aj>- 

Aaihanm  hoK  faint  natUmt  Seeltat  prrhittnt  rtimiim  qaoriaiidim  riwrfna  gtn- 
til  fn  iiUli*m  Atiac  cuidam  magnati  Angle  loco  mmeru  tbtiileranl.  Pntltrta,  cAd- 
racItT  gtnij  If  nDrun  icrj;ilsru  in  hix  eadem  opere  expnuta  mm  aiitaafuim  Saturn 
nadtl  fnaia  Dadwa  Stad  mtdiaan  LoadiHiiuin,  luimitiat  tiem  tgaetui,  oat  igm- 
bilem.  teclorem  [or,  ai  it  u  written  on  a  aliporpaperpaatedovtr  [he  lait  three  wardi, 
nc  igMBhilna,  nd  pntlettorem]  Analimia  m  eadtm  cicilale,  alq,  <um  ila  pridtm,  dt- 
fimctOBi,  niminm,  a*  Aer/t  Ckriitiana  1M\.  Catenai,  tx  adatno,  tingiui  AngU- 
eaua  txquiiila  fanaiAia  ab  onaibai  Scotinnii  liitra,  tatt  in  vetra  quam  in  oraliime 
toluta,  prodil  mlllorta  tut  AnglaBi ;  a(g,  hoc  i/mm  tenflrwialtir  ex  ea  quod  it  doc- 
Irfstf  KccUri^  Anglicans  adiHcliuimiaa^^  quaii  inratum  prqfltrtttr,  quontmt  JmeR, 
MtHlnim  in  hamni  Sale  facili  rtperUt :  ob  fwu  esunu  Anglian /uittt  venuimilim 
iadia,  ^  coiffniuitin;  landem,  hac  nailra  caiiecUira  ocalaio  leiti  el  owmi  tifeplUmt 

few  ad  nmieH  Authsrit  alHaet,  cun  tatli  cagnUum  lil,  id  no  lanpori  adifetrt  cok- 
tUMtnat. 

From  this  MS.  note,  it  ii  eddent  that  the  work  wai  widely  circulated  while  in 
manoKript,  toiDe  yean  earlier  than  1641 :  or  it  «iuld  not  haie  been  allfibuled  to 
Dr.  Eead,  who  died  In  that  year. 

MS.  A.  ii  in  llo.  (rery  idniilar  to  the  preceding,)  preaerred  in  the  Rawlinaon  Col- 
lertion,  at  the  Bodleian,  and  baring  the  (ollnwiag  note  in  the  Dr'a.  hand; — "  nU 
Copy  of  the  RiUgia  Sfedkf  bg  Sir  TIamiu  Bnamt,  Kl.  it  ven/  differtrtl  from  all 

MS.  £.  IB  a  copy,  preferred  io  the  Brtliah  Moieuin,  among  the  Lsnadownc  MSS. 
(No.  480)  of  the  firat  Eighteen  Secdoni.  It  haa  not  the  title,  but  "  Mr.  Brounu, 
nn  A5  1630,"  at  the  beginning.— It  lUffeii  very  much  from  all  Ihe  otben. 
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paesages,  which,  with  slight  variationa,  occur  in  his  printed 
works — especially  in  Hydriotaphia,  Quincunx,  and  Christian 
Morals, — Besides  several  of  the  Tracts  entire,  and  of  the 
Brampton  Urns  two  copies,  both  di£fering  Irom  the  printed 
copy.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  too,  that  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  lend  out  his  works,  in  manuscript ;  and  some  of  his 
lesser  pieces  were  even  composed  at  the  request  of  his  friends 
and  for  their  use.  It  is  therefore  easily  to  be  supposed  that 
one  of  those  copies  of  Reli^o  Medici,  which  he  had  lent, 
found  its  way  "  without  his  assent  or  privacy,"  to  the  press. 

When  the  work  had  thus  unexpectedly  made  its  appear- 
ance, it  must  have  struck  the  author  that  his  name  would  in 
all  probability  be  speedUy  connected  with  it: — at  the  same 
time,  its  reception  (though  under  the  disadvantage  of  gross 
inaccuracy)  was  so  flattering,  that  he  probably  felt  little  he- 
sitation in  determining  to  anticipate  discovery  by  avowal,  and 
thus  secure  to  himself  the  credit  and  advantage  of  the  work, 
together  with  the  power  of  giving  it  such  revision  as  he  wish- 
ed. In  doing  this,  it  was  undoubtedly  his  object,  not  only  to 
correct  the  clerical  and  typographical  errors  with  which  the 
spurious  edition  abounded,  but  to  modify  or  expunge  certain 
passages  not  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  times,  or  which 
his  more  cautious  feelings,  or  altered  opinions,  made  him  wish 
to  suppress :  he  was  desirous,  also,  of  malting  such  additions 
as  might  justify  his  having  called  the  former  copy  "  broken 
and  imperfect"  In  short,  he  wished  to  supersede,  and  alto- 
gether to  dLjown,  that  edition,  and  in  all  probability  took  care 
to  remove  every  trace  of  its  original; — for  scarcely  a  fragment 
of  the  work  remuns  amongst  the  Manuscripts  he  has  left.  But 
while  the  edition  of  1643  is  to  be  regarded  as  that  which  he 
intended  for  the  public  eye — I  am  persuaded,  from  compar- 
ing the  alterations,  additions,  and  omissions  it  exhibits,  with 
the  Manuscripts  and  surreptitious  editions,  that  these  not  only 
have  an  equal  claim  to  rank  as  his  composition,  but  that  they 
aloTte  must  be  considered  to  exhibit  the  work  a»  originally 
composed  "  for  his  own  private  exercise  and  satisfaction,"  In 
all  the  manuscript  copies  are  to  be  found,  without  exception, 
those  passages  of  the  surreptitious  edition  which  have  been 
onutted  in  that  of  1643,  but  not  one  of  the  numerous  additions 
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nor  of  the  most  important  alterationB  it  contains. — Now,  as 
it  has  been  shown  that  those  manuscript  copies  most  probably 
represent  three  distinct  originals,  their  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  surreptitious  edition,  where  it  differs  from  the  ge- 
nuine, strongly  &?ours  the  opinion  that  the  latter  was  not 
printed  from  an  existing  and  more  perfect  manuscript,  but 
from  a  copy  then  first  prepared,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
publication. — The  former,  in  short,  contains  his  private  soli-  t- 
loquies,  the  latter  his  published  opinions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  surreptitious  edition  appears  to  have 
been  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second  impression  of  it  was  printed. 
Neither  of  these  has  a  printed  titie-page,  but  both  have  an  en- 
graved frontispiece,  by  Marshall,  representing  a  figure,  which 
a  hand  frxnn  the  clouds  has  caught  by  the  arm,  in  the  act 
of  iaUing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea;  the  motto  d  coeUy  talut  is 
engraved  by  tiie  side  of  the  figure,  and  Religto  Medici  be- 
krw  it :  at  the  foot  of  the  plate.  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke, 
1642.  WiU.  Marthall  icu.  Both  impressions  are  in  very 
small  octavo;  the  one  has  190  pp.,  the  other  159  pp.; — the 
latter  has  a  larger  page  of  type,  but  is  much  more  accurately 
and  better  printed,  and  probably  is  the  later  of  the  two. 
These  impressions  are  extremely  rare,  especially  the  former, 
of  which  my  copy  b  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  In  some  of 
the  following  notes,  it  is  mentioned  as  Ed.  \64S,  W. — the 
other,  as  Ed.  164^,  C. 

Whether  the  engraved  frontispiece  had  any  other  origin 
than  the  fancy  of  Marshall  the  engraver,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
but  it  seems  to  have  pleased  that  of  Browne ;  for  it  appears 
at  the  head  of  his  first,  and  has  accompanied  every  subse- 
quent, edition.  The  author's  frontispiece  however  difiers  firom 
die  former,  in  not  having  Religio  Medici  in  the  middle  of 
the  design,  nor  the  engraver's  name ;  it  has  at  foot  the  follow- 
ing  words ; — A  true  and  fuU  copy  of  thai  which  was  moit 
imperfectly  and  turreptitiously  printed  before  under  the  name 
of  Religto  Medici.  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke,  1643.  In 
a  perfect  copy  of  thb  edition  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  Li- 
brary of  Norwich,  the  frontispiece  is  followed  by  4  pp.  To 
the  Reader; — then  the  work,  183  pp.  then  Letter  to  Digby, 
his  reply,  and  the  notice  signed  A.  B.  and  finally,  "  Errata ;" 
together  190  pages.     It  is  in  very  small  8vo. 
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In  die  same  year  appeared,  Obterratiotu  upon  ReUgio 
Medici,  occtmonaUy  written  by  Sir  Kenelome*  Digbt/,  Knight  f 
printed  in  the  same  size,  and  containing  1S4  pages.  A  second, 
edition  came  out  in  1644:  the  third  was  published,  in  1659, 
with  the  fifth  edition  of  Religio  Medici,  to  which  work  it  has 
ever  wnce  been  appended,  though  written  with  reference  to 
the  surreptidoua  edition. 

In  1645,  that  remarkable  personage,  Alexander  Robs,  made 
an  attack  on  both  parties,  in  his  Medieut  Medicatut  .*  or  the 
Phtftician's  Religion  cured,  by  a  lenitive  or  gentle  Potion  .- 
irith  tome  animadversions  upon  Sir  Kenebne  Digby's  Obser- 
vations on  Religio  Medici,  pp.  1 12.  very  small  8»o.  The  work 
is  dedicated  "  To  my  worthy  and  ever  honoured  friend,  Mr. 
/  Edward  Benlowes  Esquire."  Browne's  too  great  lenity  to- 
wards Papists,  his  too  free  use  of  "  rhetorical  phrase"  in  reli- 
gious subjects,  his  apparent  leaning  to  judicial  astrology  and 
other  heresies,  and  the  far  too  measured  terms  in  which  he 
questions  certtun  opinions  which  Ross  roundly  condemns, — 
form  the  general  subject  of  his  remarks ;  which,  though 
often  absurd,  and  sometimes  ludicrous,  ere  by  no  means  de- 
void either  of  spirit  or  shrewdness, — though  not  remarkable, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  candour.  In  his  animadveruons  on 
Sir  Kenelm,  which  constitute  a  third  of  his  booki  he  chiefly 
attacks  the  metaphysicks  of  the  knight  and  his  Catholicism. 
Some  curious  proofs  of  Ross's  belief  in  certain  of  the  vulgar 
superstitions  of  his  day  will  be  found  in  the  notes,  at  pp.  132 
and  138.  The  work,  however,  was  not  called  into  a  second 
edition ;  nor  did  it  provoke  any  other  reply  from  Dr.  Browne, 
than  a  fresh  edition  of  his  Religio  Medici,  in  that  year,  1645 ; 
which  differs  from  the  first  only  in  having  the  last  figure  of 
the  date  altered  in  the  plate,  and  the  correspondence  with 
Digby  placed  before  instead  of  after  the  work : — it  has  188 
pages.  It  is  the  second  authorized  edition,  but  should  rather 
be  considered  the  Fourth  edition. 

Among  the  editions  of  Religio  Medici  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Watt,  in  his  invaluable  work,  BibliotAeca  Britanniea,  b  one 
dated  1648;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  it,  and 

•  An  error  andoiibtedly ; — the  leller  ii  signed,  "  KtBflme  Diijliy," 
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am  inclined  to  believe  Uiat  the  work  was  not  reprinted  till 
1656,  when  the  "  fourth"  edition  came  out  This  is  the  first 
with  a  printed  title>page  in  addition  to  the  frontispiece,  which 
is  retouched,  and  has  the  words  "  Fourth  Edition"  added. 
But  it  was  only  the  Third  of  the  authorized  editions,  unless 
there  was  one  between  1645  and  1656;  if  there  was  not,  the 
surreptitious  editions  must  have  been  included,  but  reckoned 
as  one.    In  the  present  enumeration  it  is  colled 

The  Fifth  Edition.  It  is  in  very  small  8vo.,  and  the  title-page 
as  follows : — ReUgio  Medici.  The  Fourth  Edition,  corrected 
and  amended,  tcith  Atmotati<nu,  never  before  pubUthed,  upon 
all  the  obscure  pasaagei  therein.  London:  Printed  by  E.Cotes 
for  Andrew  Crooke,  at  the  Green-Dragon  in  PauTe  CAurch- 
Yard.  1656:  afler  16pp.  of  Prefaces,  &c.,  and  174  pp.  of 
the  work,  follows  another  title-page ; — Annotationa  upon  Re- 
UgioMedici,  %c.  then,  175—184,  The  Atmatator  to  the  Rea- 
der :  and  the  AnnotaHont,  pp.  185 — 208. 

There  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Annotations 
were  written  by  a  Mr.  Thomas  Keck  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
Bodleian*  there  ia  a  copy  of  the  Edition  of  1643,  which  has 
hb  name  on  the  cover,  together  with  this  memorandum, "  MS. 
Notes  by  Mr.  Keck  of  the  Temple."  Brief  marginal  remarks 
are  scattered  through  the  volume,  at  many  of  those  passages 
on  which  there  are  "  Annotations,"  and  the  same  authorities 
are  referred  to.  There  is  also  in  this  volume  a  very  neat 
manuscript  title,  thus ; — ReUgio  Medici.  The  Second  Edi' 
tion,  corrected  and  amended,  with  Annotations  never  before 
published  upon  alt  the  obscure  passages  therein,  by  T.  K.  Lon- 
don/ Printed  for  A.  Crooke,  1654:  this  agrees  exactly,  except 
the  initials,  with  the  title  actually  printed.  He  probably  wrote 
his  Annotations  in  the  year  1644,  using  this  very  copy; — for 
he  says  in  the  preface,  (which  bears  the  same  date  as  the 
manuscript  tide,)  "that  these  notes  were  collected  ten  years 
ago."  There  is  abo  still  further  coincidence:  Mr.  Keck  was 
a  lawyer;  and  the  annotator,  speaking  of  bis  profession,  says, 
"  I  declare  myself  that  I  am  causarum  actor  mediocria."  So 
that,  on  the  whole,  there  seems  sufficient  evidence  to  leave 

•  Blbl.  Oodl.  lUwIiiuon,  !i>i>.  GTi. 
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little  reason  for  hesitation  in  announcing  him  as  the  author  of 
the  AnHotations. 

The  Sixth  Edition  is  the  first  that  was  published  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  works.  It  accompanied  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  fol.  1659,  and  is  printed 
in  double  columns.  It  contains  neither  the  Annotations,  nor 
Digby's  Observations,  nor  the  correspondence  respecting 
them.  It  is  called  in  the  title-page.  The  Last  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  eniarged  by  the  Author;  Printed  for  the  good  of 
the  Conunonwealth :  and  contains  34  pp.  with  title  and  preface. 

The  Seventh  Edition.  Rel^oMediei.  The  Fijih  Edilion, 
corrected  and  amended.  WithAtatotationt,Sfc.  AlaoObserva- 
tione  by  SirKenelm  Digby,  now  newly  added.  London,  Printed 
by  Thomas  Milboum  for  Andrew  Crook,  at  the  Green  Dra- 
gon in  Pauls  Church-yard,  1659;— small  8vo.,  383  pp.  This 
edition  has  a  newly  engraved  frontispiece,  date  1660. 

The  Eighth  Edition  is  dat«d  1669,  and  is  called  the  Sixth. 
But  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  copy,  nor 
any  other  description  of  it  than  the  following  brief  note  in  the 
hand-writing  of  its  proprietor,  since  dead ;  Religio  Medici 
—Gth  Edit.  1669.     It  is  in  small  8vo. 

The  Ninth  Editbn  is  with  Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,  ^c.  the 
Sixth  and  last  Edition,  4to,  1672  ;  and  is  called  The  Seventh 
Edition;  London.  Printed  for  Andrew  Crooke. 

The  Tenth  Edition.  Religio  MetUci.  The  Seventh  EiBtion, 
corrected  and  amended.  With  Annotations,  ^c.  Also  Obser' 
vations,  ^e.,  London,  Printed  for  R,  Scot,  T.  Basset,  J. 
Wright,  R.  Ckiswell,  1678 :  smaD  8to.,  pp.  374,  and  20  pages, 
not  numbered,  of  Pre&ces,  &c.  The  frontispiece  has  the 
number  of  edition  and  date  altered,  and  the  words  for  An- 
drew Crooke  erased,  and  at  London  substituted. 

The  Eleventh  Edition  is  precisely  a  reprint  of  the  Tenth — 
except  Uiat  it  is  called  The  Eighth  E<Ution,»adi  dated  168g. 
My  copy  wants  the  frontispiece.  This  was  probably  the  last 
edition  published  during  the  author's  life.  He  died  towards 
the  close  of  the  same  year. 

The  Twelfth  Edition  forms  part  of  the  collective  edition 
of  the  Works,  edited  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  fol.  1686.  It 
is  singuhur  that  he  should  have  taken  so  little  p^ns  to  ascer- 
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tain  how  many  editions  had  actually  appeared,  a&  to  allow 
this  to  he  called  The  Eighth  Edition.  It  is  dated  1685,  and 
compriseB,  with  the  Correapondence,  Annotations  and  Dighy, 
116  pa^B. 

The  Thu-teenth  Edition.  ReUgto  Medici.  By  Sir  Thomtu 
BrotDne,Kmghi,M.D.  A  New  EiUiion,  corrected  and  amend- 
ed, with  Notes  and  Annotation*,  never  before  publUhed,  upon 
all  the  obscure  postages  therein.  To  which  is  added.  The  Life 
ofilte  Author.  Also  Sir  Keneltn  Digby's  Obtercations,  Lon- 
don.  Printed  for  J.  Torbuck,  ^c,  hdccxxxvi.  ISmo.  pp.  S60, 
and  xzxvi  pp.  of  title,  correspondence,  and  life.  It  haa  a 
newly  engraved  and  much  larger  frontispiece.  This  b  the 
first  edition  with  a  Table  of  Contents.  A  new  title-page  was 
in  1738  attached  to  the  unsold  copies  of  this  edition,  in  which 
it  is  called  the  Eleventh  Edition.  This  title-page  has  a  table 
of  contents  in  double  column. 

The  Fourteenth  Edition  was  published  in  the  same  year  as 
the  preceeding,  1736,  in  8to.  but  without  notes.  I  have  never 
seen  it. 

The  foreign  editions  may  next  be  mentioned. — The  edition 
of  1643  was  translated  into  Latin  by  John  Merryweather,*  , 
and  printed  at  Leyden,  in  1644,  by  Haclcius,  who  published 
a  second  edition  of  it  in  1650: — the  former  I  have  never  seen; 
the  Utter  is  a  very  neatly  printed  volume,  in  very  small  ISmo. 
S40  pp.  with  engraved  title  only,  representing  the  same  figure 
as  the  English  editions,  and  at  foot,  Lugd.  Batacomm,  apud 
Fran.  Haciium.  Ao.  1650:— the  last  two  figures  altered.  The 
translator  visited  Norwich  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  au- 
thor, and  presenting  him  a  copy  of  this  second  edition, — as 
will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  his  hfc. 

This  translation  was  reprinted,  at  Paris,  vrith  only  the  usual 
irontispiece-tiUe,  Religio  Medici.  Juxta  Exempt.  Lug.  Bat- 
avorum,  1644;— same  size, — 178  pp. — In  this  reprint,  the 
author's  and  translator's  prefaces  are  omitted,  and  one  sub- 
stituted, in  which  great  anxiety  is  shown,  not  only  to  vindi- 

4  /oAn  MerryiBeathrT.']  "  He  ■>•  of  MagiUcn  CollSRe,  Cunbridge,  ind  b«ani« 
B.D.  bcTore  lfl52,  in  which  yrar  i)  d>ied,  Saiu  Shart  Direeliaia  fv  a  Student  hi  tht 
VmiBeTrity,  a  MS.  in  the  BodleUn."  iVotd'i  Athnue,  Ed.  Btiis,  Iv.  97,  note.  He 
wu  the  author  of  Dirtcliantfir  tht  I^tin  Trngui,  by  the  Irmtlaior  e/Stligit  Ml' 
JicL     Lmd.  I6SI.    ^nJalmtan'i  Life  qf  Sir  Thcmm  Bnvne — Ed. 
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cate  the  author  from  the  charges  of  impiety,  scepticism,  and 
even  atheism,  with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  but  to  prove, 
frnm  several  passages  of  his  work,  that  he  did  not  even  de- 
serve the  character  of  a  heretic : — that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  dire  necessitj;  alone,  but  in  heart  a 
Roman  Catkolie: — "  ad  gectam  AngUcanam  per  rtm  malig' 
nam  natimtatw  ant  foriuna  prater  voluntafem  adveclmn.'* 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  French  verses,  in  §  iv.  Part  S,  are 
omitted,  and  a  blank  is  left  in  the  middle  of  the  page. — Our 
copy  of  this  rare  little  volume  has  been  "  Ex  Ubrit  Monast. 
JaUani  Turonent."  But,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  of 
the  preface,  we  find  the  fatal  epithet  "  htereticua,"  written  at 
the  foot  of  the  engraved  title. 

In  1653  appeared,  at  Strasburg,  an  edition  of  Merrywea- 
ther's  translation,  in  small  8vo.  494  pp.  in  which  the  text  is 
absolutely  buried  beneath  a  mass  of  Latin  notes,  by  a  German, 
named  Levinus  Nicolas  Moltkenius  (Levin  Nicol  von  Moltke). 
In  this  edition  the  Parisian  preface  is  inserted,  in  order  to 
shew  that,  even  by  Roman  Catholics,  the  author  was  acquitted 
of  those  gross  errors  of  opinion  with  which  some  had  charged 
him.  The  author  rejoices  that  he  was  not "  Puritanumo  ad- 
dicttu,  aut  lurpitudine  independentium  errorum  Jcedatut:" 
and  excuses  his  various  speculations,  on  account  of  the  mo- 
desty with  which  he  advances  them.  The  edition  was  re- 
printed in  1665  and  1677. 

In  1665  a  Dutch  translation  was  printed  at  Leyden,  in  very 
small  l^o.  containing  365  pages,  and  14  of  title,  preface,  &c. 
It  has  a  spirited  copy  of  the  usual  cut.  This  translation,  to- 
gether with  its  notes,*  was  translated  into  French  and  pub- 
lished in  1668,  in  same  size,  without  name  of  place.  M.  du  Petit 
Thouars,  in  the  Biographie  Universale,  attributes  the  French 
version  to  Nicholas  Lefebvre,  and  says  it  was  printed  at  La 
Haye.  Who  was  the  Dutch  translator  may  be  questioned. 
Several  continental  bibliographers  call  him  Johan  Griindahl ; 
but  there  occurs  a  note,  evidently  by  the  translator,  signed 
J.  R.  which  is  mentioned  at  page  74  of  the  present  edition. 
In  his  preface  he  mentions  having  met  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
It  of  these  nolea  m  given,  iindir  the  er 
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at  VorbuTg,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  having  then  been 
recommeoded  by  the  author  to  read  his  work.  Of  this  visit 
to  the  continent,  which  must  have  taken  place  during  his  re- 
ndence  at  Norwich,  we  have  no  other  intimation  than  is  con- 
veyed in  thia  slight  notice.  The  preface  also  promises  a  se- 
cond and  enlarged  edition  comprising  Digby's  Observations, 
which  accordingly  made  its  appearance  at  Leyden  in  1683, 
with  additional  notes,  and  in  the  same  size,  but  contuning 
above  500  pages. 

In  1746  a  German  translation  of  the  Religio  Medici,  with  a 
I^e  of  the  author,  was  printed  at  Prenzlau,"  (Prenal.  Ragoey. 
1746.)  This  may  probably  be  that  attributed,  by  Jocher,  to 
George  Veuztky.^ 

An  Italian  translation  is  said  to  exist,  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  aacertain  the  fact. 

Besides  these  separate  translations  of  Religio  Medici,  it 
must  be  supposed  to  have  been  included  in  a  Dutch  edition 
of  his  Works,  translated  by  John  Grundal,  (Griindaht,)  at 
Amsterdam,  1668 — and  in  a  German  edition  of  them,  by 
Chridian  Knorr,  Baron  of  Bosenioth,  (calling  himself  Chris- 
tian Peganius)  ia  4to.  Leipe.  1680,  which  are  annoimced  by 
some  bibliographers,  but  neither  of  which  I  have  succeeded 
in  obtaining. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  preceding  editions  of  Religio 
Medid,  it  only  remains  to  sketch  the  plan  on  which  the  pre- 
sent has  been  edited.  The  test  is  that  of  1643,  compued, 
snd  in  some  instances  corrected,  by  others,  especially  Abp. 
Tenison's:  occasionally  a  reading  has  been  adopted  from  one 
of  the  MSS.  but  always  inclosed  in  brackets  and  explained  in 
a  note.  The  few  side-notes  which  occur  in  the  original,  are 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  long  lines :  together  with 
here  and  there  one  from  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts.  The 
variations  between  the  manuscripts  and  the  editions  of  164^ 
and  1643  are  given: — except  that,  as  the  MS.  W.  2  had  not 
been  obtained  till  48  pp.  had  been  printed,  the  collations  from 
it  are  wanting  in  those  three  sheets :  — they  are  added  at 
p.  xxiii.     The  notes  consist  of  a  selection  from  those  of  former 
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,  editors,  eome  of  my  own,  and  a  few  supplied  by  the  Idndness 
^f  friends :  to  each  is  added  an  indication  of  its  proper  author. 
It  has  been  my  endeavour  to  execute  this  plan  with  at  least 
a  creditable  degree  of  accuracy; — to  avoid  errors  altogether 
was  not  to  be  expected,  but  I  was  certainly  not  prepared  for  the 
mortifying  discovery,  exactly  when  too  late, — just  after  the 
last  sheet  had  been  worked  ofi)  that  the  errors  of  the  edition 
of  1643,  enumerated  in  a  table  of  errata  accompanying  it,  had 
never  been  corrected,  but  (with  few  exceptions)  had  passed 
through  every  subsequent  edition,  MY  OWN  iNCLUDEDl—Some 
of  these  errors  are  important,  involving  a  diametrical  opposi- 
tion of  meaning;  several  passages  containing  them  were  most 
reluctantly  printed,  after  having  cost  a  careful  comparison  of 
all  the  editions  and  manuscripts  in  search  of  a  better  reading, 
and,  in  one  instance  a  conjectural  emendation  was  hazarded  ! 
The  discovery  having  been  made,  the  next  question  was, — 
what  to  do?  I  remembered  tJie  reply  of  a  sagacious  friend, 
some  years  ago,  to  an  enquiry,  as  to  the  expediency  of  printing 
a  table  of  errata, — "No,  Sir,  keep  the  fool  within  doors!"  The 
advice  was  pleasant,  as  well  as  quaint,  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, it  was  considerably  recommended  by  a  doleful  reflexion 
on  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  former  unlucky  table: — "what 
would  be  the  advantage  of  confessing  errors  which  few  would 
detect  themselves,  and  fewer  still  would  correct,  even  if  point- 
ed out  7 "  But  in  spite  of  all  these  reasonings,  I  felt  bound, 
having  discovered  these  errors,  either  to  correct  or  to  confess 
them.  Some  have  therefore  been  cancelled,  and  a  iull  de- 
tiul  of  the  rest  will  be  found  at  pp.  xxiii,  xxiv, — together  with 
some  alterations,  and  the  collations  of  MS,  W.  S,  before  spo- 
ken of. 

As  the  Observations  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  have  accompanied 
all  the  former  editions  of  the  work,  since  1659,  they  are  added, 
with  the  correspondence  respectmg  them.  The  reply  of  the 
author  to  Dr.  Browne  has  been  collated  widi  an  original  in 
the  Bodleian,"  and  some  variations  noticed.  A  valuable  cor- 
respondent, James  Crossley,  Kaq.,  of  Manchester,  has  pointed 
out  to  me  that  Morhof  translated  Digby's  Observations  into   ' 

«  Bibl.  BoJl.  MS.  Itawllnt.  crcici. 
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Latin,  and  iQustrated  them  with  notes :  but  never  published 
them.<> 

The  continental  celebrity  of  this  work  was  greatly  promo- 
ted by  Merryweather's  Latin  translation  of  it.  The  foreign 
literati  almost  immediately  began  their  remarks  upon  it.  Guy 
Patin  is  one  of  the  earhest :  in  a  letter  dated  Paris,  April  7th, 
1645,  he  thus  gives  his  opinion  of  it: — "  Parlons  d'autre  chose. 
On  fait  icy  grand  ^tat  du  livre  intitule  ReUgio  Medici.  Cet 
Auteur  a  de  I'esprit.  II  y  a  de  gentilles  choses  dans  ce  livre. 
C'est  un  m^lancolitjhe  agr^able  en  ses  pens4es ;  mais  qui  k 
mon  jugement  cherche  maltre  en  fait  de  religion,  comme  beau- 
coup  d'autres,  et  peut-^tre  qu'  enfin  il  n'en  trouvera  aucun. 
II  laut  dire  de  luy  ce  que  Philippe  de  Comines  a  dit  du  fon- 
dateur  des  Minimee,  I'Hermite  de  Calabre,  Fran9ois  de  Paule, 
II  est  encore  en  vie,  il  pent  autti  bien  entpirer  qii  amander. 
La  plftpart  des  livres  que  vous  m'  indtqu^s  de  la  foire  de  Franc- 
fort  ne  sont  pas  nouveaux.    J'en  ay  pluueurs  chez  moi."' 

Several  of  the  German  critics  most  unceremcmiously  (and 
with  about  as  much  sagacity  as  candour)  pronounced  the  au- 
thor an  atheist,'  Yet  are  there  not  wanting  German  author- 
ities of  an  opposite  opinion :  "  Herman  Conringius  was  wont 
to  say,  that  he  always  read  Religio  Medici  with  fresh  delight ; 
and  in  respect  to  that  unputadon  of  atheism,  or  indifferency 
in  religion,  which  had  been  circulated  with  such  industry  by 
certain  supercilious  critics,  he  exclaimed :  '  Utinam  nemo  Me- 
diconim,  imo  Theologorum,  iUo  homine  sit  minus  religiosus!' " 
— Conringiana,  p.  10.  Frederick  Heister,  son  of  the  celebra- 
ted Laurentius  Heister,  thought  himself  obliged  on  Buddeus's 
publishing  his  Theses,  to  vindicate  the  physicians  in  general, 
and  our  author  in  particular,  from  the  injurious  aspersions 
cast  upon  them  in  that  work.' 

It  is  not  wonderful  to  find,  that  at  Rome  ReUgio  Mediet 

»  Vide  FalyhUler,  vol.  it,  PralegoDMHR,  p.  6fi,  edit.  I74T,  4lo. 

1  LellTfidt  Gay  Pali*,  ISmo.  FrankC  1683,  p.  12.  See  alio  Biyte,  <EmTt$ 
Direrti.  S  vols,  fol.,  Tol.  i,  p.  S5:— Pmher  Nicfron,  Hfrmmrtt,  ^e.,  torn.  luui, 
p.  3S3 ; — Jcla  Brvditortan,  Sup.  tdL  i,  Leipt.  1692. 

t  See,  iar  exuaple,  Reimmuini  Hitl-  Atkeitmi,  p.  440,  448.— Tobiu  Wsgner, 
Eiam.  ElenchHc.  Jlluumi  Speailatm,  c  v,  p.  ll.-^UuUer,  Ejramta  Alliatmi, 
c.  »i,  f  34.  Reiier,  in  DiJKTialiimi  de  Alhtuvm,  p.  31.  Johsn.  Foinc.  Bnddeut, 
Thtitt  dt  Atheiiwa  tt  Sapertliliau,  p.  I3B,  or,  TraiU  de  rMUireu,  Kc  Sira. 
Ami.  1740,  p.  88. 

iartWJpriogiapTi>MedKU!il9.  AnuleL  173$,  8to. 
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was  placed  in  the  Index  Expurgatoriui,  as  a  prohibited  hook ; 
— for  certainly  it  is  the  work  of  a  protestant,  though  of  one 
reoiarkabte  for  his  charity  towards  others,  whether  papist  or 
puritan: — but  it  does  indeed  excite  contempt  as  well  as  indig- 
nation, to  know  that  a  work  whose  "  every  page  displays  the 
fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the  docility  of  his  belief,"  should  have 
induced  any  man  to  rank  its  author  among  infidels  and  atheists. 
Let  it  pass  however ;  the  present  object  is  to  edit  the  work, 
not  to  offer  either  eulogy  or  criticism;  those,  who  do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  contains  its  own  vindication,  are  referred  to  the 
,  eloquent  and  conclusive  observations  of  his  great  admirer  and 
biographer.  Dr.  Johnson. 

To  some  readers  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  notice  such 
works,  as  have  appeared  similar  in  title  to  ReUgio  Medici,  and 
and  in  some  instances  avowedly  imitations  of  it.  This  preface 
shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  following  hst  of  them. 


The  Bret  to  be  noticed^  is  Lord  Herbert's  treatise, 

De  Religione  Laid,  first  published  in  1645,  at  London,  with  the 
third  edition  of  his  De  Veritate. — It  was  intended  to  shew,  that 
the  people  can  never  attain  to  any  satisfaction,  as  to  the  trutt)  and 
certainty  of  any  particular  religion,  and  had  better  therefore  be  con- 
tent with  that  which  his  Lordship  had  marked  out  for  them,  in  his 
last-mentioned  work.    His 

De  Religione  Oentilium'  was  published  after  his  death,  in  1663, 
4tO.  It  was  written  to  prove  that  his  five  leading  principles  of  Na- 
tural Religion  were  inscribed  by  the  Almighty,  as  common  notices 
on  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  had  been  acknowledged  universally 
in  all  nations,  ages,  and  religions.  It  was  reprinted  several  times, 
and  published  in  &iglish,  in  1705. 

Religio  Jurisconsulii :  London,  1649.— -This  curious  little  book 
is  No.  453  of  the  12mo.  Tracts,  in  the  Royal  Collection  of  Pam- 
phlets in  the  Museum,  in  volume  252.  The  day  of  its  publication 
18  marked  as  usual  by  the  collector's  hand,  "  Nou.'  9"  on  the  title- 
page.  A  2  contains  his  address  "  To  the  Readers,"  A  3  a  curious 
dedication,  and  summary  of  subjects,  together  with  some  Latin 

4  In  bunlinj  through  ? 
Cokgat,  1568.—.*  Latin 
bom  at  Liege. 

i  Once  purch«Md  from  ■  cBlmlofpie  in  which  it  w»»  deacribed  u  "  Lord  Herbert 
oil  the  Religion  of  a  GenllmaH .'" 
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mottoes.  The  work  then  follows  in  69  pages,  with  "  Sic  cc^tavit 
/.  Botrie"  Bubscribed,  and  half  a  page  of  "  Enata."  W.  H.  B.* 

Medici  Catkolictm,  London,  1657, 12ino. — A  curious  little  Book, 
written  evidently  in  Imitation  of  Browne.  /.  C' 

Religio  Philosapki  Peripatetici  ditcutienda,  authore  P.  P.  Fran- 
cisco Davenporto,  vulgo,  a  Sancta  Clara.  Duaci,  Anno  1662,  8vo. 
162  pp.  besides  Indexes. — Thin  ttact  was  written  on  occasion  of  a 
miracle  performed  by  the  Virdn  Mary  in  the  year  1640.  A  man's 
leg  had  been  amputated,  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  himself,  were 
one  morning  exceedingly  surprised  to  find  it  had  been  restored  to 
him,  and  that  he  had  two  legs  instead  of  one.  The  book  is  written 
to  shew,  that  this  could  not  hare  happened  by  natural  means,  and 
that  neither  astrology,  nor  chemistry,  nor  melancholy,  nor  witch- 
craft, nor  imagination,  nor  the  Devil  himself  could  do  such  a  thing 
as  this : — ergo,  concludilur  eue  miraculutn.  It  is  a  curious  book, 
full  of  d^ressions,  and  odd  stories.  J.  C. — The  author,  Christopher 
Davenport,  alias  Francis  a  S.  Clara,  aliat  Francis  Hunt,  aliat 
I^ncis  of  Coventry,  (for  by  all  these  names  he  was  known,)  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Cheshire  family,  and  bom  at  Coventry, 
at  the  close  of  the  16th  century.  An«r  spending  some  time  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  he  passed  into  the  communion  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  entered  the  order  of  the  Franciscans  at  Ypres.  After- 
wards he  returned  \a  England,  as  a  Missionary,  and  was  made  one 
of  the  Chaplains  of  Henrietta  the  Queen  of  Charles  the  First.  Dur- 
ing the  protectorate,  M.  de  S.  Clara  absconded ;  but  returned  aft«r 
the  restoration,  and  became  theologist  to  Catherina  of  Portugal, 
consort  of  Charles  the  Second.  The  greater  parts  of  his  works  were 
printed  at  his  own  expence,  in  2  vols.  fol.  at  Doway,  an.  1665. 

The  Religion  of  a  Phyncian ;  or.  Divine  Meditations  on  the 
Grand  and  Lesser  Festivals,  by  Edmund  Gayton,  or  De  Speciosa 
Villa.  Lond.  1663.  4to.  Watt. 

Iteligio  Stoici,  with  a  friendly  addresse  to  the  Pbanaticks  of  all 
Sects  and  Sorts.  Edenburgh,  1665,  very  small  8to.  pp.  144  and 
24  of  prefaces,  Ac. — This  quaint,  but  spirited  little  work,  was  writ- 
ten by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  h  was  afterwards  reprinted  amongst 
his  £^a^B  on  several  Moral  Subjects.  Its  object  may  best  be  de- 
scribed m  the  author's  own  words.  See  p.  141.  "  My  design,  all 
alongst  this  Discourse,  butts  at  this  one  principle,  that  ^culations 
in  Religion  are  not  to  neceuary,  and  are  more  dangerous  than 
tincere  practice.  It  Is  in  Religion  as  in  Heraldry,  the  sunpler  the 
bearing  be,  it  is  so  much  the  purer  and  the  ancienter."  It  was  also 
published  in  London  under  the  following  title : 

"  The  Religious  Stoic ;  or,  a  Short  Discourse  on  Atheism,  Super- 
stition, the  World's  Creation,  Eternity,  Providence,  &c.  &c,,  by  Sir 
G.  M.  Lond.  1685." 

Religio  Clerici,  1681,  12mo.  pp.  231,  with  a  frontispiece,  by 
Van  Hove,  of  Christ  saving  Peter  from  drowning. — ^The  Intent  of 

■  Canimanintcdbf  Mf,  W.  H.  Black,  or  (he  Biiliih  Mufpum. 

^  Cornmunioirfil  Ity  Jsmei  Crimley,  f.fr\.,  of  Maiicheilrr. 

vor.  ir.  b 
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this  work,  which  is  written  by  a  Clei^yman,  is  to  defend  the  eft- 
tablished  reUgion  against  the  Romanists  and  Schismatics — to  shew 
"  that  we  never  shall  have  peaceable  days,  as  long  as  bulkera  and 
coblera  are  preachers,  and  courantere."    J.  Ma 

Reliyio  Laici ;  or,  A  Layman's  Faith.  An  Epiatle,  by  John  Dry- 
den,  8vo.  Lond.  1682. — A  second  edition  was  published,  in  1683, 
which  is  very  rare.     In  the  same  year  appeared 

Religio  Laici,hj  Charles  Blount,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Blount 
of  Stafibrdshire. — ^He  has  inscribed  it  to  his  "much-honored  friend, 
John  Dryden,  Esquire,"  to  whom  he  says,  in  the  Epistle-dedica- 
tory, "  1  have  endeavoured  that  my  disconrae  should  be  only  a 
continuance  of  yours ;  and  that,  as  you  taught  men  how  to  believe, 
BO  I  might  instruct  them  how  to  live."'  Leland,  however,  saysi 
that  this  work  is  "  little  more  than  a  translation  of  Lord  Herbert's 
treatise  of  the  same  name.  The  additions  and  improvements  he 
has  made  are  so  few,  and  of  such  small  moment,  as  not  to  deserve 
a  distinct  consideration."  Dryden's  change  of  faith,  after  his  pub- 
lication of  Religio  Laici,  called  forth  an  attack  in  the  following 
pamphlet,  in  which  his  title  is  turned  against  hun. 

Religio  Laici,  or  a  Layman's  Faith  touching  the  supreme  and 
infallible  guide  of  the  church,  by  J.  R.  a  convert  of  Mr.  Bayes.  In 
two  letters  to  afriend.in  the  country.  Licensed  June  1, 1688. ^It  is 
said  to  be  replete  with  the  grossest  insolence, brutality,  and  ignorance. 

Religio  Jttritprudentis :  Or  the  Lawyer's  Advice  to  his  Son.  In 
Counsels,  Essays,  and  other  Miscellanies.  Calculated  chiefly  to 
prevent  the  miscarriages  of  youth,  and  for  the  orthodox  establishment 
oftheirmoralstnyearsofmaturity.  PerPhilanthropum.  Lond.  1685. 
W.  H.  B. — This  is  an  anonymous  treatise,  but  has  a  portrait  of  the 
author,  with  his  coat  of  arms,  which  are  those  of  the  Hildesley  fa- 
mily. The  author  was,  as  I  have  been  told,  Mark  Hildesley,  men- 
tioned in  an  epitaph  which  is  to  be  found  in  Butler's  life  of  Bishop 
Hildesley.  T.  R? 

Religio  Mititit:  or  The  Moral  Duty  of  a  Soldier,  shewing  how 
he  ought  to  behave  himself  towards  God,  his  King,  and  country. 
London,  1690.  W.  H.  B. — ^This  seems  to  have  been  republished  in 
1695, 4to.,  and  is  said  by  my  friend  Mr.  Croesley  to  have  been  written 
by — Morgan. 

The  Layman't  Religion :  humbly  offered  as  a  Help  to  a  Mo- 
dest Enquiry  for  every  Man  into  his  own  Heart ;  both  as  being  the 
only  means  to  judge  and  save  himself,  and  the  best  way  to  unite  us 
all  against  our  Common  Enemies.  'The  Second  Edition,  London, 
1690.— 38  pp.  in  small  4to.     W.  H.  B. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Lay-man's  Religion:  as  an  Appendix 
tothe  First.  The  Second  Edition,  London,  1690.—"  To  the  Read- 
er," 2  pp.  and  15  pp.  besides,  small  4to.    W.  H.  B. 

S  CoiDTnunicated  by  the  Rer.  J.  Hidbrd,  of  Bcniiall,  Suflblk. 

S  AfalBBt'i  Dtydtn,  vol.  iii,  p.  310. 

1  yiev  of  Deiitical  Wriltri,  letter  4. 

1  Communicated  by  Mr.  Thoinu  Rodd,  Bookacller,  of  Newport-Street. 
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Religio  Bibtiopolte,  by  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  Gent.  1694, 
12mo. — Of  Mr.  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  vho  was  one  of  Dnaton's 
hacks,  Dunton  thus  speaketb  in  that  strange  rhapeody,his  Life  and 
£rrort,^.  177.  "  HewasofTrinityCollege.Cambridge.and  M.  A. 
His  genius  was  very  rich,  and  ran  much  upon  poetry,  in  which  he 
excelled.  He  was  m  part  author  of  Rehgio  Bibliopolte.  But  alas ! 
wine  and  love  were  the  ruin  of  this  ingenious  gentleman."  Dunton, 
in  1704,  enlai^;ed  and  published  the  work  under  the  following  title: 

Religio  Bibliopola :  The  New  practice  of  Piety,  writ  in  imita' 
tion  of  Dr.  Browne's  Reli^o  Medici ;  or  the  Christian  Virtuoso,  disco- 
.vering'the  right  way  to  Hearen  between  all  Extreams.  To  which 
is  added,  a  Satyr  on  the  House  of  Lords,  for  their  throwing  out  the 
Bill  against  occasional  Confonntty,  17(>4,  12mo.  70  pp.,  hesides 
Dedication  and  Preface."— There  are  several  additions; — a  long 
rambling  Dedication,  and  a  preface  and  introduction  and  conclu- 
sion, all  evidently  by  Dunton,  and  which  are  none  of  them  in  the 
former,  nor  in  the  reprints  of  it,  in  1728,  and  1750,  8vo.  The 
Dedication  is  to  Mr.  Locke,  author  of  the  Essay  upon  Human  Un- 
derstanding. The  oddest  partof  the  story,  about  tnis  book,  is  that 
it  is  nothing  else  but  an  entire  piece  of  patchwork,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  In  a  copy  of  mine,  I  once  took  the  pains  of 
restoring  by  references  one  half  of  the  book  to  its  proper  owners. 
Whether  it  was  the  ingenious  Mr.  Benjamin  Bridgewater,  or  the  in- 
genious Mr.  John  Dunton,  who  wasguilty  of  these  literary  larcenies, 
I  know  not,  but  certainly  a  more  extraordinary  and  flagrant  case  I 
never  in  the  course  of  my  readii^  met  with.  Glanville  is  the  plain- 
tiff in  several  instances,  so  is  Howell,  and  Norris,  and  Boyle.  J.  C. — 
Another  edition  appeared  in  1705, 13mo.  with  a  portrait  of  Dun- 
ton prefixed.  And  in  1728,  a  reprint  in  8vo.  of  the  former  work, 
first  published  in  1694, 12mo. — its  title  runs  thus  :  "  Religio  Bibli- 
opoli :  or  the  Religion  of  a  Bookseller :  which  is  likewise  not  im- 
proper to  be  peniaed  by  those  of  any  other  calling  or  profession, 
tond.  1728,"  Svo.  Ill  pp.  besides  8  pp.  of  title,  preface,  Arc. 
Hiis  was  again  reprinted  in  1750. 

Evangelivm  Medici,  a  Bernardo  Conner,  Lond.  1697,  8vo. —  A 
work  of  very  curious  speculation;  though  not  properly  an  imi- 
tation of  Religio  Medici.  The  most  extraordinary  part  is  that  in 
which  he  considers  the  resurrection,  and  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  he  goes  through  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  de- 
cides which  will  and  which  will  not  find  a  place  in  our  bodies  when 
glorified.  He  has  gone  more  minutely  into  this  than  Henry  More, 
or  Burnet  of  the  Charter-House.  /.  C. 

The  Religion  of  a  Prince;  shewing  that  the  precepts  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  the  best  Maxims  of  Government,  by  William  Nichols, 
D.  D.  London,  1704, 8vo.— Against  Machiavel,  Hobbes,  &c.  Watt. 

3  Watt  dilH  jt  1091.  He  alio  ^th  the  rollontng,  which  a«eni>  to  ba  a  part  of 
Dunton'i  AthenianiMU : — "  Dunton'i  Creed,  or  the  Religion  of  a  Boolueller,  i 
imitation  of  Bronrne's  Religio  Hedid,  dedicated   to    ~      ~     ' 
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A  Oerttlemani  Relit/ion:  ia  Three  Parts. — The  first  containi 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Religion.  The  second  and  third  the  Doc- 
trines of  ChriBtianity,  both  as  to  Faith  and  Practice.  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, wherein  it  ig  proved,  that  nothing  contrary  to  our  reason 
can  possibly  be  the  object  of  our  belief:  but  that  it  is  no  just  ex- 
ception against  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  that  they  are 
above  our  reason.  The  Fourth  Edition.  London,  1710.  pp.  301. 
— Communicated  by  an  ingenious  and  reverend  friend,  who  adds, 
*'  This  is  a  volume  of  small  pieces,  constituting  the  5th  volume  of 
Archbishop  Synge's  Works,  small  8vo."  W.  H.  B.—The  first 
edition  was  published,  anonymously,  at  London,  1698,  and  the  last 
edition  at  the  Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  1800,  with  the  name  of 
the  author,  "The  most  reverend  Edward  Synge,  D.  D.  Archbishop 
of  Tuam," 

Religio  Libertiai,  8vo.  1715.— by  Berridge.  J.  C. 

The  Religion  of  the  Wits  at  Button's  refuted ;  &c.  In  A  dialogue 
between  a  Politician  and  a  Divine.  Lond.  1716,  small  8vo.  72  pp. 
An  attack  on  some  of  the  infidel  Wits  of  the  day. 

Lady's  Religion:  m  two  parts,  London,  1748.  Svo.  Watt. — ^The 
same,  in  12mo.  without  date.   T.  R. 

Religio  Philosopki:  or,  the  Principles  of  Morality  and  Christi- 
anity Ulustrated  from  a  View  of  the  Universe,  and  of  Man's  Situa- 
tion in  it.  By  William  Hay,  Esq.  The  Fourth  Edition,  London; 
1771. — 232  pp.  besides  the  first  half  sheet.  Of  this  excellent 
work,  the  author  says  in  a  short  preface,  that  "  his  great  end  is,  by 
rectifying  men's  ideas,  and  by  removing  vulgar  prejudices,  to  fix 
religion  on  a  firm  basis."  In  the  elegant  edition  of  his  Works,  (2  vol. 
4to.  1794,)  this  Essay  occupies  pp.  171 — 300  of  the  1st  vol.  I  find 
that  the  first  edition  was  in  1753;  the  second  in  1754;  and  the 
third  may  have  been  that  mentioned  by  Watt,  in  1 760.  1  know  not 
whether  the  reprint  in  his  Works  was  the  last  or  not.    W.  H.  B. 

Religio  Laid:  Second  Edition,  Lond.  1768,  8vo.  98  pp.^No 
author's  name,  but  written  by  Stephen  Tempest,  Esq.,  of  Bracewell 
in  Craven,  Yorkshire.  The  very  sensible  tract  of  a  very  sensible 
country  gentleman.  Vid.  Whittaker's  History  of  Craven,  p.  88, 
who  praises  it,  but  not  more  than  it  deserves.  J.  C. — It  obtained  a 
new  title-page  in  1772,  catling  it,  "  Third  edition." 

Fragmentum  Isaaci  Hawkins  Browne,  Arm.  Sive  antj-Bolingbro- 
kius;  Liber  primus,  translated  for  a  Second  Religio  Medici,  by  Sir 
Wm.  Browne,  late  President,  now  Father  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  F.R.S.,  1768,  4to.  Fragmentum  Isaaci  Brovme  com- 
pletum,  1769,  4to.— ffu(c  A  ins  on '»  Biographia  Medica,  1799,  vol.  i, 
p.  163.  E.H.B.* 

The  Re  ligion  of  a  Lawi/er,aCT&zyTaift,  {in  Four  Cantos;)  ana- 
lytical of  the  Kentish  Story  of  Brookland  Steeple.  London,  1786, 
8vo.  80  pp. — This  poem  is  indeed, — "  a  crazy  tale." 

Religio  Clerici,  a  Churchman's  Epistle. — ^The  Second  Edition, 
corrected.     London,  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1818. — On 

*  romminlciled  bf  EdmtiDd  Henrjp  Bubr,  Esq.  of  Tbetford. 
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the  title-page  of  the  Museum  copy  U  written  with  pencil,  "  by  the 
Revd.  E.  Smedlej-."  The  work  is  a  poem  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, '  Why  are  you  a  Church  of  England  Christian  V  35  pp. 

A  Charchman's  Second  Epistle.  By  the  Author  of  Religio 
Oierici.  With  Notes  and  Illuatrations.  London,  1819,  85  pp.— A 
curious  work,  in  which  there  seem  to  be  some  good  strokes  of  sa- 
tire amongst  the  bigotry.  W.  H.  B. — "  In  the  latter  part,"  the  au- 
thor says,  "  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  express  firmly,  tiiough  he 
hopes  not  uncharitably,  his  opinion  of  the  perils  to  wnich  the  Es- 
tablished Church  is  exposed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  modern  Puri- 
tanism." A  characteristick  specimen  of  tiiis  gentleman's  religion, 
as  well  as  of  his  charity,  is  afforded  by  the  concluding  lines  of  his 
poem,  where  he  desires  to  have  it  recorded  in  his  epitaph,  that 

"  He  loved  eitmbliihed  modea  of  lernng  God, 

'  Preached  trom  i  pulpil  niher  thin  a  tub. 

And  gave  no  guinn  to  a  Bible  Clob !" 

ReUgio  Ckristiani ;  a  Churchman's  Answer  to  Religio  Cterici, 
1818,  8vo. 

Rel^io  MilitiMi  or  Christianity  for  the  Camp.— Lond.  1827, 
ISmo.  pp.  151. 

The  Religion  of  a  Church  of  England-Man,  12mo.  T.  fl.— TTiis 
brief  notice  was  furnished,  I  believe  from  memory,  by  Mr.  Rodd, 
of  Newport-Street,  and  was  without  date. 

S.  W. 

ffarmeh, 

Oct.  SOTir,  IS29. 


Additions  and  Corrections, 

•.•The  reading  of  Wa  W.itgntt  lie,  ia  I6S7,— by  the  influence  of  Pop* 

with  that  of  MS.  A.  in  the  flnt  three  Alexander  VII,  and  in  conrideration  of 

iheeti,  Dnleil  alli«wi«t  mendoned  in  o&iiitancerenderedbjthatPontlBVtolhe 

the  pKMDt  table.  Venetians,  in  perrniuion  to  levy  lazei  on 

I^l.noteS;    /or  •  MS.  L.'  read,  their  Clergy,  and  in  a  donation,  to  (he 

•MSS.  L.  ^  W.  2.'  republic  and  the  ftnuly  of  Chigi,  of  a 

1,  n.  8 ;    add,  'MS.  W.  2  readi,  hi-  laige  eum  of  money,  lubKrlbed  by  tbe 

fnper  ociimM.'  Jetniu  ihemeelTEi. — See  Sai^t,  jfbri- 

e,  D.  fl;  dek.  'and  all  (be  MSS.'  g/  dt  FHUIoirt  BccUtUulijiie,  p.  40. 

a,  n.  8  i    The  aawrtion  in  thii  note,  HuttArt  Ofntral  dt  la  mauWKt  tl  det 

that ' '  the  JeiuiU,  after  their  eipuliion  progrii  dt  la  CampagmU  dt  Jtna,  4  volt, 

flrotn  Venice,  have  never  again  been  tolet-  IZmo.  ITSt,  I.  i,  p.  409 — 413.   Jlofk, 

■ted  there,"  vai  made  by  the  Annotator,  Hittain  dt  Vtmitt,  t  it,  STO — 973. 

in  whoae  time  il  wai  true :  and  I  have  9,  n.  3 ;  dtU  the  note,  and  md, 

been  recently  auured  by  a  member  of  'Thus  all  the  MSS.  and  Edti.  1S4I, 

thai  Society,  (through  the  medium  of-  1643,  164S,  and  16BS;— thoteof  IB99, 

a  fHend,)  that  it  ia  still  true.    I  find,  1«7S,  1C78,  ISBS,  and  1736rsad,  jUm. 

bowcTer,  that  the  rtatenient  U  no  longer  —at' 

•tried 7  correct.  Tbe  Jeiuiu.thqughun-  S,  n.  4  !  ifife  the  lait  line;  and,  q/'Mr 

der  conndeiable  reatrictiona,  did  obtain  ■  MSS,'  add.  •  except  MS.  W.  S.' 

MadmiaBon  tothe  territory  of  the  teptib-  II,  line  U;  ihalltTitt']  rtad,  'that 
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il  (bould  rue.' — Errata,  11143.  See  Ihii  argumeot  uwd  b]P  Bp.  WufaQr- 

II,  n.  S;  for  '  USS.  W.  ^  L.'  read,  (on,  towirdi  Ihe  doie  oTtbe  Dedicatioa 

'lUSS.  IF.,  tr.ilflf  olhU  DieiM  Lfgatiim.—J.  C. 

13,  n.  01  4eU  Ihe  Dole,  and  rtad,  30,  n.  i;for,  '  cisoM,' rtad,  'len- 

■  Thii  dauK  ii  in  MSS.  W,  i/  W.  i,  bat  tenee.' 

notid  MS.  IL-Ed:  i%  n.  5;  add,'W.i!,  A.' 

IS,ii.2,line6;/ar'(heUriiig,'resd,  33,  n.  T  ;  adJ,  '  Stt  Jataun'i  Jimr- 

'  tbe  numbcT  of  the  liiing.' 

13,  line  12  i  rffipourf,]  read,  ■  Indli- 
pOMd.'— £fTala,  I3i3.    Seethe  qnoU-  33,  n.  V;  add,  'but  'm  MS,  W.  %.' 
don  of  this  puiige  by  Di.   Souther,  38,  a.  8  ;  Jut  'MS.  If.'  read,  '  ell  the 
(Calla^Miei  ii,  p.  61,  aete,)  la  which  iti  MSS.' 

appoutetieu  ii  oroiune  mured  b;  lb!)  38,  1. 13',  tie]  read,  'thai.' — Errata, 

unlbrtuiiUe  mau.it.— Ed.  1943. 

I3,line30;  melhinki,  IfC.^  Set  nott  il,tt.1 ;  fir 'cmtun^e.' read,' ixa- 

■I  p.  133. — Ed.  not  da  ell  thingi  bat  tin.' 

14,  line  I;  TertnllUn.}  AatWhoiia  44,0.3;  add, 'Stt Rttnuprtlht  Rt- 
whiwe  worka  Browne  tppesn  to  bare  «i<H.  JVnr  Stritt,  ii,  SIS. — Ed.' 
beendeeplyread.and  whombeitrongly  44,  n.  i;  fir,  'MS.  W.  rt*i»,'  read, 
rcHDiblu J.  C.  '  all  the  MSS.  read.' 

It,  line  lOi  centtaph.J  There  i>.  In  *i,  n.  9;  a^  '1643,'  add,  'and 

MS.  W.  2,  a  bUak  initead  of  thj*  word.  MS.  W: 

—Ed.  45,  n.  I -.fir,  'MS.  W:  read,  'all 

15,  a.  S;  add,'  but  the;  are  in  MS.  the  MSS.' 

W.  3.'  68,  n.  S ;  read,  '  Wantlag  In  EdU. 

le,  n.  3;  add,  'MS.   W.  3  readi,  1643  and  all  the  ^J'j^—Gif.' 

"  tfaalaogeUcaDDOl  doit"'  76, 1.  16;  mol  mmali\  read,  'not  (a 

16,  D.  4;  i^ttr'MS.  IT.' add,' W.i  miKall.'— friYKa,  1643. 

t[  A.'  86,  L  7  ;  tow]  read, '  the  ume.'— 

l9,D.S;add,'MSS.  IF.,  If.  34- A.  Brrala,  1643. 

read,  "aiitwaabetbretbefint,  when.'"  88, 1.  38;  cot]  read, 'eannot.' — £r- 

19,  n.  4;  add,  '  W.  2  ^  «.'  rola.  1643. 

31,  n.  3;    add,  •  expmdtd  \u  MS.  US, l.9;H]muf, 'the. '-Errata,  1643. 

If.  3.'  101,  1.  IT;  (oo]  read,  -Ml'— £rra- 

ii,  1.  13  ;  /nm  «Mtk,  bg,  ^.]  read,  la,  1643. 

from  which  it  cannot  awerre,  but  b]r  101,  n.  l;/or  '  1791,' rvoif,  >I5T1.' 

Sec.'— £rrata.  1643.  In  none  of  the  edi-  112,1.3!  earlhly]  read,  'walerj.'— 

don>  hu  Ihh  ami»ion  of  the  but  been  Errata,  1643, 

■upplied: — in  the  preient  ■  conjectural  116,  n.  4  ;  add,  'or rather  the  tram- 
reading  wai  lU^Hled,  in  order  lo  make  lalor  nailed  himaelt  ot  the  Errata,  in 
tente  without  it.— £<(.  Ed.  1643,  ai  ought  tbe  preaent  fidilor. ' 

24,  n.  4;  add,  ID  Iheflnt paragraph,  117,  L  6:  ailtrsmlo/ PHny,]  EdU. 

'MS.  W.i  ttttdi,  "'Twunota  mere  1678,  1683,  &  1736,  add  the  Ibllowing 

chance  lo  dlKover  Ihe                       ot  dante  here,— "A  [ale  of  Bocace  or  Ha- 

powder-lreaion,  connived  bf  aniicar-  litpini', "  on  what  authority  doei  not  ap- 

riBgeoriheleUer,"-butlhi(is,nodoahl,  pear.-~£r{. 

a  &l(e  reading.    The  Author  meant  to  128,  £icondParr^apAi]SirKenelm, 

aay,  "  'T  wai  not  dumb  chance  thai,  to  in  tliii  paoage,  implies  that  Browne  al- 

di>caTerlhefiiugadeorpowder-plol,caD>  tributed  Dt  Tribiu  Impoitoribtu  ta  her- 

Irived  a  (i.e.ilf)  miMarriagein  fi.e.  iy  naidinui   Ochinui:    which   it   not  the 

meaai^)  the  letter."'  caae.— Mnchcuriounpeculadonand  re- 

24,  n.   5;  add,  'MS.    W.  3   resda,  tearch (and perhapi  Mnie ioiention)  haa 

"diipenselh  her  ftniur.'"  been  bestowed  on  ibe  qundon  of  the 

39, 1.  19  \  mrUkget]  See  Ihii  lubject  author  of  thia  work  and  e>en  of  in  ei- 

trealed  In  a  maalerly  manner,  in  Oata-  iitence ; — a  condenied  account  of  which 

ker's  treatite  on  Lola. — J.  C.  may  be  (bund  in  Barbier'i  Dielianiiaire 

26, 1.  Ml  that  cos  lupplg  thm  aU.l  dti  OvBragei  Anon^ei et  PnuAmyniM, 

Here  lennitiatei  US.  L.—Kd.              '  Svo,  1824,  vol.  iil,  p.  643, —an.  21612; 

27,  L  10;  yea]  read,  'yeL' — Errata,  lee  also  Jttnouard,  Calaiogtie  dt  la  Bl- 

1643.  blhlhtqiit  d-iai  Amateur,  t.  \.  'g.   118: 

29.1  2S -.penn^ilBTaymaiiilaiiij^c.]  and  Baglt.—Ed. 
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A.  Gellius  {Noct.  Attic.  1.  xx.  cap.  ult.)  notes  some  books 
that  had  strange  titles ;  Pliny  (Preefat.  Nat.  Hist.)  speaking 
of  Bome  such,  could  not  pass  them  over  without  a  jeer;  so 
strange  (saith  he)  are  the  titles  of  some  books,  Ut  multoa  ad 
vadimonium  deferendum  compellant.  And  Seneca  saith,  some 
such  there  are.  Qui  patri  obttetricem  parturietUi  Jilife  accer- 
tenti  moram  injicere  postint.  Of  the  dame  fate  this  present 
tract  Retigio  Medici  hath  partaken:  exception  by  some  hath 
been  taken  to  it  in  respect  of  its  inscription,  which,  say  they, 
seems  to  unply,  that  physidans  have  a  religion  by  themselves, 
which  is  more  than  theology  doth  warrant :  but  it  is  their  in- 
ference, and  not  the  title  that  b  to  blame ;  for  no  more  is 
meant  by  that,  or  endeavoured  to  be  proved  in  the  book, 
than  that  (contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  unlearned)  physicians 
hare  religion  as  well  as  other  men. 

For  the  work  itself,  the  present  age  hath  produced  none 
that  hath  had  better  reception  amongst  the  learned ;  it  hath 
been  received  and  fostered  by  ahnost  all,  there  having  -been 

1  Tboogb  >  Klecdon  only  of  Hi.  K«Il'(  noln  hu  been  given  in  ibc  preaent  edi- 
tion, jtt  it  bu  b«en  tboughi  right  to  prcMTve  bii  prcbcc,  which  hu  been  rehired 
(o  ia  the  coune  of  the  Ibnginng  inirodiKlorj  abieiTatiaiu. — Ed- 
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but  one  that  I  know  of  (to  verify  that  books  have  their  fote 
from  the  capacity  of  the  reader)  that  hath  had  the  face  to 
appear  against  it ;  that  is  Mr.  Alexander  Rosse ;'  hut  he  is 
dead,  and  it  is  uncomely  to  Bkinnish  with  Ids  shadow.  It 
shall  be  sufficient  to  remember  to  the  reader,  that  the  noble 
and  most  learned  knight,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  has  delivered 
his  opinion  of  it  in  another  sort,  who  though  in  some  things 
he  differ  from  the  author's  sense,  yet  hath  he  most  candidly 
and  ingenuously  allowed  it  to  be  a  "  very  learned  and  excellent 
piece;"  and  1  Uiink  no  scholar  will  say  there  can  be  an  appro- 
bation more  authentick.  Since  the  time  he  published  his 
Observations  upon  it,  one  Mr.  Jo.  Merryweather,  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  hath  deemed  it  worthy 
to  be  put  nito  the  universal  language,  which  about  the  year 
1644  he  performed;  and  that  hatli  carried  the  author's  name 
not  only  into  the  Low  Countries  and  France,  (in  both  which 
places  the  book  in  Latin  hath  since  been  printed,)  but  into 
Italy  and  (iermany,  and  in  Germany  it  hath  since  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  gentleman  of  that  nation^  (of  his  name  he  hath 
given  us  no  more  than  L.  N,  M.  E.  N.)  who  hath  written 
learned  Annotations  upon  it  in  Latin,  which  were  printed  to- 
/gether  with  the  book,  at  Strasbourg,  1652.  And,  for  the 
{  general  good  opmion  the  world  had  entertiuned  both  of  the 
work  and  author,  this  stranger  tells  you  :*  "  Inter  ahos  auc- 
tores  incidi  in  Ubnun  cui  titulus  Religio  Medici,  jam  ante 
mihi  innotuerat  lectionem  iatius  libri  jnultos  pneclaros  viros 
delectasse,  imo  occupasse.  Non  ignorabam  Bbnun  in  AngUa, 
Gallia,  Italia,  Belgio,  Germania,  cupidissime  leg!;  constabat 
mihi  eum  non  solum  in  Anglia,  Batavia,  sed  et  Parisiis  cum 
pnefaCione,  in  qua  auctor  magnis  laudibus  fertur,  esse  typis 
mandatum.  Compertum  mihi  erat  multos  magnos  atque  eru- 
ditos  virus  censere  auctorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  scripto  perspici 
potest)  sanctitate  vite  ac  pietate  elucere,  &c."  But  for  the 
worth  of  the  book  it  is  so  well  known  to  every  Elnglisbman 
that  is  fit  to  read  it,  that  thb  attestation  of  a  foreigner  may 
seem  superfluous. 

«  b;  hia  aattt,  pagt  35,  where  be  iiMth  iheie 
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The  German,  to  do  him  right,  hath  in  his  annotations  pven 
a  fair  spedmen  of  his  learning,  shewing  his  skill  in  ^e  lan- 
guages, as  well  ancient  as  modern ;  as  also  his  acquaintance 
witli  all  manner  of  authors,  hoth  sacred  and  profane,  out  of 
which  he  hath  amassed  a  world  of  quotations :  but  yet,  not  to 
mention  that  he  hath  not  observed  some  errors  of  the  press, 
and  one  or  two  main  ones  of  the  I.atin  translation,  whereby 
the  author  is  much  injured ;  it  cannot  be  denied  hut  he  hath 
past  orer  many  hard  places  untouched,  that  might  deserve  a 
note;  that  he  hath  made  annotations  on  some,  where  no 
need  was ;  in  the  explication  of  others  hath  gone  besides  the 
true  sense. 

And  were  he  free  from  all  these,  yet  one  great  fault  there 
18  he  may  be  justly  charged  with,  that  is,  that  he  cannot 
manum  de  tabula  even  in  matters  the  most  obvious :  which  is 
an  affectation  ill-becoming  a  scholar;  witness  the  most  learn- 
ed annotator,  "Claud.  Minoa.  Dtvion.  in  pnefat.  conmientar. 
Alciat.  Emblemat.  pnefix.  prsestat  (suth  he)  brevius  omnia 
persequi,  et  leviter  attingere  quK  nemini  esse  ignota  sutpicari 
poasint,  quam  quasi  '^ar\>»iiA,  perque  locos  communes  identi- 
dem  expatiari." 

I  go  not  about,  by  finding  fault  with  his,  obliquely  to  com- 
mend my  own ;  I  am  as  lar  from  that,  as  't  is  possible  others 
win  be :  all  I  seek  by  this  preface,  next  to  acquainting  the 
reader  with  the  various  entertainment  of  the  book,  is,  that  he 
would  be  advertised,  that  these  Notes  were  collected  ten 
years  since, '  long  before  the  German's  were  written ;  so  that 
I  am  no  plagiary,  (as  who  peruseth  his  notes  and  mine  will 
easily  perceive,)  and  in  the  second  place,  that  I  made  this 
recueil  merely  for  mine  own  entertainment,  and  not  with  any 
intention  to  evulge  it;  truth  is  my  witness,  the  publication 
proceeds  merely  from  the  importunity  of  the  bookseller  (my 
special  friend),  who,  being  acquainted  with  what  I  had  done, 
and  about  to  set  out  another  edition  of  the  book,  would  not 
be  denied  these  notes  to  attex  to  it ;  't  is  he  (not  I)  that  di- 
Tulgedi  it,  and  whatever  the  success  be,  he  alone  is  concerned 
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in  it :  I  only  say  for  myself  what  my  annotatioiu  bear  in  the 
frondtpiece. 

N«e  Mtu  at  vulguH  fldem 

that  is,  that  it  was  not  enough  to  all  persons  (though  pre- 
tenders to  learning)  that  our  physician  had  published  his 
creed,  because  he  wanted  an  exposition.     I  say  further,  that 

the  German's  ia  not  full;   and  that  ( qutcqutd  turn  ego 

guamDu  infra  Lucilli  centum  ingeniumq; )  my  expUca- 

tions  do  in  many  things  illustrate  the  text  of  my  author. 


24  Martii,  1654. 


_y  Google 


CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN  Dr.  BROWNE  AND  SIR  KENELM  DIGBT. 


A  Letter  tent  upon  the  it^ornuition  o/ammadvertion*  to  come 
forth,  upon  tie  imperfect  and  aurreptUioiu  copy  o/Jteligio 
Medici,  uhiltt  thit  true  one  wom  going  to  preit. 


Honourable  Sir, 

Give  your  servanc,  who  bath  ever  honoured  you,  leave  to 
take  notice  of  a  book  at  present  in  the  press,  intituled  (aa  I 
.am  informed,)  animadveraiona  upon  a  treatise  lately  printed 
under  the  name  of  Religio  Medici ;  hereof,  I  am  advertized, 
you  have  descended  to  be  the  author.  Worthy  Sir,  permit 
your  servant  to  affirm  there  is  contained  therein  nothing  that 
can  deserve  the  reason  of  yoiu:  contradictions,  much  leas  the 
'  candour  of  your  animadversions ;  and  to  certify  the  truth 
thereof,  that  hook  (whereof  I  do  acknowledge  myself  the  au- 
thor) was  penned  many  years  past,  and  (what  caimot  escape 
your  apprehension)  with  no  intention  for  the  press,  or  the 
least  desire  to  oblige  the  faith  of  any  man  to  its  assertions. 
But  what  hath  more  especially  emboldened  my  pen  unto  you 
at  present,  is,  that  the  same  piece,  contrived  in  my  private 
study,  and  as  an  exercise  unto  my  self,  rather  than  exercita- 
tion  for  any  other,  having  past  from  my  hand  under  a  broken 
and  imperfect  copy,  by  frequent  transcription  it  still  run  for- 
ward into  corruption,  and  after  the  addition  of  some  things, 
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omission  of  others,  and  transposition  of  many,  without  my  as- 
Bent  or  privacy,  the  hberty  of  these  times  committed  it  unto 
the  press ;  whence  it  issued  so  disguised,  the  author  without 
distinction  could  not  acknowledge  it.  Having  thus  miscarried, 
within  a  few  weeks  I  shall,  God  willing,  deliver  unto  the  press 
the  true  and  intended  original  (whereof  in  the  mean  time  your 
worthy  self  may  command  a  view)  otherwise  when  ever  that 
copy  shall  be  extant,  it  will  most  clearly  appear,  how  &r  the 
text  httth  been  mistaken,  and  all  observations,  glosses,  or  ex- 
ercitations  thereon,  will  in  a  great  part  impugn  the  printer  or 
transcriber,  rather  than  the  author.  If,  after  that,  you  shall 
esteem  it  worth  your  vacant  hours  to  discourse  thereon,  you 
shaD  but  take  that  liberty  which  I  assume  myself,  that  is, 
ireely  to  abound  in  your  sense,  as  I  have  done  in  my  own. 
However  ye  shall  determine,  you  shall  sufficiently  honour  me 
in  the  vouchsafe  of  your  refute,  and  I  oblige  the  whole  world 
in  die  occasion  of  your  pen. 

Your  servant^ 
Norwich,  T.  B. 

MarchS,  1642. 


Worthy  Sir, 
Speedily  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  third  cur- 
rent, I  sent  to  find  out  the  printer  that  Mr.  Crook  (who  de- 
livered  me  yours)  told  me  was  printing  something  under  my 
name,  concerning  your  Treatise  of  Religio  Medici,  and  to 
fbrbid  him  any  fiirther  proceeding  therein ;  but  my  servant 
could  not  meet  with  him;  whereupon  I  have  left  with  Mr. 
Crook  a  note  to  that  purpose,  entreating  him  to  dehver  it  to 
the  printer.  I  verily  believe  there  is  some  mistake  in  the  in- 
formation given  you,  and  that  what  is  printing  must  be  irom 
some  other  pen  than  mine;  for  such  reflexions  as  I  made 
upon  your  learned  and  ingenious  discourse,  are  so  far  from 
meriting  the  press,  as  they  can  tempt  no  body  to  a  serious 
reading  of  them ;  they  were  notes  hastily  set  down,  as  I  sud- 
denly ran  over  your  excellent  piece,  which  is  of  ho  weighty 
subjects,  and  so  strongly  penned,  as  requireth  much  time,  and 
sharp  attention,  but  to  comprehend  it ;  whereas  what  I  writ 
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Tss  the  employment  but  of  one  sitting ;  and  there  was  not 
twentjr-fbiir  hours  between  miy  receiving  my  Lord  of  Dorset's 
Letter  that  occasioned  what  I  said,  and  the  finishing  my  an- 
swer to  him ;  and  yet  part  of  that  time  was  taken  up  in  pro- 
curing your  book,  which  he  desired  me  to  read,  and  give  him 
an  account  of;  fur  till  then  I  was  so  unhappy  as  never  to 
have  heard  of  that  worthy  Discourse.  If  that  letter  ever 
come  to  your  viewj  you  will  see  the  high  value  I  set  upon  your 
great  parts :  and  if  it  should  be  thought  I  have  been  some- 
thing too  bold  in  differing  from  your  sense,  I  hope  I  shall 
easily  obtiun  pardon,  when  it  shall  be  conudered,  that  his 
Lordship  assigned  it  me  as  an  exerritation  to  oppose  in  it, 
{or  entertainment,  such  passages  as  I  might  judge  capable 
thereof;  wherein  what  liberty  I  took  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  security  of  a  private  letter,  and  to  my  not  knowing  (nor 
my  Lord's)  the  person  whom  it  concerned. 

But  Sir,  now  that  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have  that  knowledge, 
I  dare  assure  you,  that  nothing  shall  ever  issue  from  me,  but 
savouring  of  all  honour,  esteem,  and  reverence,  both  to  your- 
self and  that  worthy  production  of  yours.  If  1  had  the  van- 
ity to  give  myself  reputation  by  entering  Ute  lists,  in  publick, 
with  so  eminent  and  learned  a  man  as  you  are,  yet  I  know 
i^ht  well,  I  am  no  ways  able  to  do  it ;  it  would  be  a  very  un- 
equal congress :  I  pretend  not  to  learning :  those  slender 
notions  I  have  are  but  disjointed  pieces  I  have  by  chance 
gleaned  up  here  and  there :  to  encounter  such  a  sinewy  op- 
po^te,  or  make  animadver^ons  upon  so  smart  a  piece  as  yours 
isjrequireth  a  solid  stock  and  exercise  in  school-learning.  My 
superficial  besprinkling  will  serve  only  for  a  private  letter,  or 
a  familiar  discourse  with  lady-auditors.  With  longing  I  expect 
the  coming  abroad  of  the  true  copy  of  that  book,  whose  false 
and  stolen  one  hath  already  given  me  so  much  delight.  And 
so,  assuring  you  I  shall  deem  it  a  great  good  fortune  to  de- 
serve your  favour  and  friendship,  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  rest. 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

KENELM  DIGBY. 

WiNCHESTER-HoUSB, 
March  SO,  164U. 
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" — Btligit  MeUci  wti  more  (ccnntcly  publiihed,  with  an  idniaTiilian  prefixed 
'  t*  fkoM  ■■>*«  AoK  or  titoU  iwnui  rAc  stiKrnafJnH  iTKni  a  firmrr  nrmpf  copy  ;'  in 
whtdi  ihcte  ill  Mrerc  ccnnire,  not  upon  Dioiv,  who  ifu  ubeuKd  wiih  nronon  j'> 
bul  upon  the  ObMtvalor  who  bad  ttuilped  bu  tuaot :  nor  wu  ihu  inTtttive  written 
by  Dr.  Bkowne,  who  wu  luppoocd  lo  bt  udifitd  with  hii  oppoaent'i  apology  ; 
but  by  tome  offldoui  rricnii  leiloui  foi  hli  bonoui,  wlihoni  hii  coavnt."  Dr.  Je/n~ 
nn'i  Lffi  nf  Sir  T.  Bivwiu. 


To  Much  at  have,  or  tkcdl  peruse  the  ObserBotions  upon  a 
former  corrupt  copy  qf  this  book. 

There  are  some  men  that  Politian  speaks  of.  Cut  quam 
recta  mamu,  tarn  fuit  et  facilit .-  and  it  seems  the  author  to 
the  Observationa  upon  this  book  would  arrogate  as  iDuch  to 
himself,  for  tbey  were,  by  bis  own  confession,  but  the  concep- 
tions of  one  nigbt  (  a  basty  btrtli ;  and  so  it  proves :  for  what 
is  really  controllable  he  generally  omittetb,  and  what  is  folse 
upon  the  errour  of  the  copy,  he  doth  not  always  take  notice 
of;  and  wherein  he  would 'contradict,  he  mbtaketh,  or  tra- 
duceth  the  intention,  and  (besides  a  parenthesis  sometimes 
upon  the  author)  only  meddleth  with  those  points  from  whence 
he  takes  an  hint  to  deliver  his  prepared  conceptions.  But 
the  gross  of  his  book  is  made  out  by  discourses  collateral,  and 
digresuons  of  bu  own,  not  at  all  emergent  from  this  discourse ; 
which  is  easily  perceptible  unto  the  intelligent  reader.  Thus 
much  I  thought  good  to  let  thee  understand  without  the  au- 
thor's knowledge,  who,  slighting  the  refute,  bath  inforcedly 
published  (as  a  sufEcient  confutation)  his  own  book :  and  in 
this  I  shall  not  make  so  bold  with  htm,  as  the  observator  hath 
done  with  that  noble  Icnigbt,  whose  name  be  bath  wrongfully 
prefixed,  as  I  am  informed,  to  slight  animadversions :  but  I 
leave  him  to  repentance,  and  thee  to  thy  satisfactbn. 

Farewell. 
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Certainly  that  man  were  greedy  of  life,  who  ehoold  deeJre 
to  live  when  all  the  world  were  at  an  end;  and  be  most  needs 
be  very  impatient,  who  would  repine  at  death  in  the  society 
of  all  things  that  suffer  under  it  Had  not  almost  every  man 
suflered  by  the  press,  or  were  not  the  tyranny  thereof  become 
universal,  I  had  not  wanted  reason  for  complaint:  but  in  times 
wherein  I  have  lived  to  behold  the  highest  perversion  of  that 
excellent  invention,  the  name  of  his  Majesty  defamed,  the 
honour  of  Parliament  depraved,  the  writings  of  both  deprav- 
edly,  anticipatively,  counterfeitly,  imprinted ;  complaints  may 
seem  ridiculous  in  private  persons ;  and  men  of  my  condition 
may  be  as  incapable  of  aflronts,  as  hopeless  of  their  repara- 
tions. And  truly  had  not  the  duty  I  owe  unto  the  importunity 
of  iriends,  and  the  allegiance  I  must  ever  acknowledge  unto 
truth,  prevailed  with  me;  the  inactivity  of  my  disposition  might 
have  made  these  sufferings  continual,  and  time,  that  brings 
other  things  to  light,  should  have  satisfied  me  in  the  remedy 
of  its  oblivion.  But,  because  things  evidently  false  are  not 
only  printed,  but  many  things  of  truth  most  falsely  set  forth ; 
in  this  latter  I  could  not  hut  think  myself  engaged:  for,  though 
we  have  no  power  to  redress  the  former,  yet  in  the  other  the 
reparation  being  within  ourselves,  I  have  at  present  represent- 
ed unto  the  world  a  iuU  and  intended  copy  of  that  piece,  which 
was  most  imperfectly  and  surreptitiously  published  before. 

This  I  confess,  about  seven  years  past,  with  some  others  of 
afBni^  thereto,  for  my  private  exercise  and  satisfaction,  I  had 
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at  loBurable  hours  composed ;  which  being  communicated  unto 
one,  it  became  common  unto  many,  and  was  by  transcriptioii 
successively  corrupted,  until  it  arrived  in  a  most^  depraved 
copy  at  the  press.  He  that  shall  peruse  that  work,  and  shall 
take  notice  of  sundry  particulars  and  personal  expressions 
therein,  will  easily  discern  the  intention  was  not  publick :  and, 
being  a  private  exercise  directed  to  myself,  what  is  delivered 
therein  was  rather  a  memorial  unto  me,  than  an  example  or 
rule  unto  any  other :  and  therefore,  if  there  be  any  singularity 
herein  correspondent  unto  the  private  conceptions  of  any 
man,  it  doth  not  advantage  them ;  or  if  dissentaneous  there- 
unto, it  no  way  overthrows  them.  It  was  penned  in  such  a 
place,  and  with  such  disadvantage,  that  (I  protest),  from  the 
first  setting  of  pen  unto  paper,  I  bad  not  the  assistance  of 
any  good  book,  whereby  to  promote  my  invention,  or  relieve 
my  memory;  and  therefore  there  might  be  many  real  lapses 
therein,  which  others  might  take  notice  of,  and  more  than  I 
suspected  myself.  It  was  set  down  many  years  past,  and  was 
the  sense  of  my  conceptions  at  that  time,  not  an  immutable 
law  unto  my  advancing  judgement  at  all  times ;  and  therefore 
there  might  be  many  things  therein  plausible  unto  my  passed 
apprehension,  which  are  not  agreeable  unto  my  present  self. 
There  are  many  things  delivered  rhetorically,  many  expres- 
sions therein  merely  tropical,  and  as  they  best  illustrate  my 
intention;  and  therefore  also  there  are  many  things  to  be 
taken  in  a  soft  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called  unto 
the  rigid  test  of  reason.  Lastiy,  all  that  is  contained  therein 
is  in  submission  unto  maturer  discernments ;  and,  as  I  have 
declared,  [I]  shall'  no  fiirther  father  them  than  the  best  and 
[most]  learned '  judgements  shall  authorize  them :  under  favour 
of  which  considerations,  I  have  made  its  secrecy  publick,  and 
committed  the  truth  thereof  to  every  ingenuous  reader. 

THOMAS  BROWNE. 


1  [/]  ihall  ^ [bmu/]  Irarnrd  ^i-.]  Coiyerlurally  inierteii,  anfl  IherefTc 

indwd  within  bracked. ;-»  diitinrtion  which  will  be  carefully  ohaerved  throMRhniti 
rhe  present  ediiion.  in  the  (very  few)  intluicea  wbich  may  occur  of  the  alighteii 
■icvUlian  from  preceding  edicioni. — f-'d. 
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JTor  my  religion,  though  there  be  several  circumstances  that 
might  persuade  the  world  I  have  none  at  all, — as  the  general 
scandal  of  my  profession,* — the  natural  course  of  my  studies,' 
— the  indiflerency  of  my  behaviour  and  discourse  in  matters 
of  reUgion  (neither  violently  defending  one,  nor  with  that 
common  ardor  and  contention  opposing  another), — yet,  in  de- 
spite hereof,  I  dare  without  usurpation  assume  the  honorable 
style  of  a  christian.  Not  that  I  merely  owe  this  title  to  the 
font,  my  education,  or  the  clime  wherein  I  was  bom,  as  being 
bred  up  either  to  confirm  those  principles  my  parents  instilled 
into  my  unwary  understanding.'^  by  a  general  consent  pro- 
ceed in  the  religion  of  my  country ;  but  that  having,  in  my 


1  .  .  .  .  trandalofmyprofettioilrlFiiy'' 
licuiu  do  common  Ijbfsr  ill  in  Ihu  behalf. 
It  it  ■  CDimmon  speech,  Vbi  tret  vudici, 
dtcalhrL  TheresBoni  nh;  those  of  thaL 
piofniion  ( I  declare  myielf  that  1  un 

me  Horace  hi»  phrue)  nuiy 
to  deierve  that  centute,  the  author  ren- 
dered), i  19.— i. 

t....  the  nalxral  CBune  of  my  mIk- 
Jiei,^  The  tulgsr  lay  noclhe  imputadon 
of  atheism  onlj'  upon  phfsidani,  hut 
upon  philofiophen  in  general:  who,  for 
tiut  they  gire  them«elve«  to  underitand 
IheoperatJotisornature,  odumnialethem, 
M  though  they  rnled  in  the  KCond  c*u>e«, 
wi^nt  any  reapect  to  the  Ant.  Here- 
VOL.  H. 


upon  it  wa»,  thai  in  the  tenth  age  Pope 
Silvester  the  Second  passed  for  a  magi' 
dan,  because  heunderstood  geometry  and 
natural  philoeophy.  Bartm.  AanaL  990, 
And  Apuleius.  long  before  him,  labored  of 


the  SB 


learned  apo- 
logy for  himself;  and  in  that  bath  Uid 
down  what  the  ground  is  of  such  accusa- 
tions. ApuL  is  AfK^tg.  And  it  u  possi- 
ble that  those  thai  look  upon  th^  tecom) 
causes  scattered,  may  rest  in  them,  and 
go  no  Carlher,  as  my  Lord  Bacon,  in  one 
of  his  Esiajis,  observeth  ;  bul  our  au- 
thor lells  us  there  is  a  true  philosophy, 
from  which  no  man  becomes  an  alllciit, 

\a.~K. 
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riper  years  and  cunfirmed  judgment,  seen  and  examined  iJl,  I 
find  myself  obliged, "By  tlie  principles  of  grace,  and  the  law  of 
mine  ovm  reason,  to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this :  neither 
doth  herein  my  zeal  so  far  make  me  forget  the  general  charity 
I  owe  unto  humanity,  as  rather  to  bate  than  pity  Turks,  Infi- 
dels, and  (what  is  worse)  Jews ;  rather  contenting  myself  to 
enjoy  that  happy  style,  than  maligning  those  who  refuse  so 
glorious  a  title. 

QuouHjue  patjere,  bone  Jesu ! 

JndM  le  Mmel,  ego  tspiu  cmcifiii  i 
Illi  in  Aaii,  ego  in  Britnnia, 


Sect.  ii. — But,  because  the  name  of  a  Christian  is  become 
too  general  to  espress  our  faith, — there  being  a  geography  of 
religion*  as  well  as  lands,  and  every  clime  not  only  distinguished 
by  its  laws  and  limits,  but  circumscribed  by  its  doctrines  and 
rules  of  faith, — to  be  particular,  I  am  of  that  reformed  new-cast 
r  religion,  wherein  I  dislike  nothing  but  the  name ;  of  the  same 
belief  our  Saviour  taught,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the  fa- 
thers authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed;  but,  by  the 
sinister  ends  of  princes,  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  prelates,' 
and  the  fatal  corruption  of  times,  so  decayed,  impaired,  and 
£dlen  from  its  native  beauty,  that  it  required  the  careful  and 
charitable  hands  of  these  times  to  restore  it  to  its  primitive 
integrity.  Now,  the  accidental  occadon  whereupon,  the  slender 
means  whereby,  the  low  and  abject  condition  of  the  person  by 
whom,  so  good  a  work  was  set  on  foot,^  which  in  our  adver- 

1  Thii  veree  i>  ioterted  ftora  the  MS.  s  .  .  .  .  prelalei,']    Both  the  lurrepli- 

L.—Ed.  tioutedi6ocu,{oriGl!)w)ibtlieAfJ5.fF. 

*..  .agengraphsofrrligiai]  Thilia,  of  ij-R.,  read,  pmbyUri. — Ed, 

Chritdin  reli^on,  which  you  may  »e  de-  6  .  .  .  .  Kgoodawork  una  Kt  tu  fool,"] 

Mtibedin  Mr.  Bretewood'i  inquiries.-^.  Thii  ii  gnphiially  deicribedby  Thuaniu, 

PrK«rtini  in  Europi  inler  Chriid-  in  hit  hiilory  :  but,  becaiue  bu  wordi  «ie 

■noa ;   vide  nuper  Anutelodimi  editum  too  luge  (br  Ihii  purpoie,  I  ihall  give  it 

libellum,  cujus  luctor  Bemhardus  Vaic-  you  MmewW  more  briefly,  ■ccording  to 

□iui,  De  Dmrrilal,  0ml.  Religvm.      In  die  relation  of  the  aullwr  of  the  hiatory 

Ana  (amen  el  Africa  magna  edsm  reli-  of  the  cauncil  of  Treut.  The  ocoiuon  wai 

gioouni  divenitai  eat:    et  id  nan  BOlum  Iheneceautyof  Pope  Leo  Che  Tenth,  who 

inwt    Ethnicoi,  —  ul  sunt  Chinensea  ae  by  bit  profmion  bad  ao  eihauated  the 

Japoneniea,  —  (vide  Trigml.  De  ExpeiL  trtasure  of  the  church,  that  he  was  con- 

Ckriit.  apud  Chin,  el  Benih.  Varen.  in  atrained  (ohaverecoune  to  (hepubliahing 

Deieriptumr  Regni  Japmiiti,} — ted  edam  of  indulgence*  to  ralie  moniea ;  toiDe  of 

inter   Mahumetanoa,    ut  addiadmus   ei  which  he  had  deadned  to  hu  own  trea- 

Leoue  Afiicano,  lib.  viii,  cap.  S5. — M.  nry,  tod  other  pan  to  hia  alliet,  and 
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laries  beget  contempt  unci  scorn,  fill  me  with  vonder,  and  are 
the  very  same  objecliona  the  insolent  paganB  first  cast  at  Christ 
and  his  disciptes. 

Sect.  III. — Yet  I  have  not  bo  shaken  hands  with^  those 


particiikrif  to  hii  attet  be  gin  *ll  the  woric  of  rdormitiea  of  nligion  «u  act 

mouj  Ihit  ibould  be  lUied  in  Saioay ;  on  Coot.—K. 

tmd  (he.  that  ihe  might  nuke  Lbe  bat        T   .  . .  .  Mhaken  kaub  leilli ai  if 

praflt  of  the  danatioii,  eommiU  it  M  ime  Mtiad  in  diamtUr  anditBoriCi  pobil  vUli 

Aremboldiu,  ■  bishop,   lo  appiHnt  ires-  f  Am,]  Tbeae  word)  are  rendered  by  Mr. 

•Bren  Gw  thoe  Indul^neei.    No*  the     Merryneitber,  mtmrt  adjiaigii 

cnnoiiiwu,th*t,wbenji)evcr  thneindul-  ita  ui  iisdtm  u  di^metra  rtjmgiteiil! 
gCMXt  were  uaC  into  Saxony,  Ihey  were  whereio  he  faith  too  much  pUyed  the 
to  be  divulged  by  Ihe  friar*  Eremite*,  Kholar,  and  showed  himtelf  Co  be  more 
of  which  Drder  Luthei  then  was :  but  skilful  in  foreign  and  indent  euiliHiu 
Areroboldus  hii  agents  thought  widi  than  in  the  vemonilar  piBCtice  and  uage 
Ihtiinliiea  thai  (he  friart  Eremite*  were  of  the  language  of  hi*  own  country:  for 
not  H)  well  Bcquamled  with  the  Irade  that,  ilthougfa,  amongst  the  Latin),  protenaioD 
if  the  bDSBcu  ghouU  be  left  U  Ihcm,  [hey  of  Ihe  band  WM  a  tymbol  and  dgn  of 
tbenudvet  ibould  eilher  be  able  to  give  *o  peace  and  concord; — ai  Alexander  ab 
good  an  arcount  oF  theit  negnlialion,  or  Alexandra,  "  Manum  vero  protendere, 
gelKimuch'bj  it,ai  Ihey  migtat  do  in  caie  pa(cmpeliiigiiifiabal,"0>a.Z)j»'.  lib.  i«, 
the  buiiiiew  were  committed  to  another  cap.  ulL ;  which  alao  u  confinned  bj 
order.  Thay  thereupon  remmujended  Cicero,  Pro  Drjatarv,  and  Csur,  Di 
it  10  (and  the  burinew  waa  undertaken  BeUa  GaUice,  lib.  ii; — and  waa  uied  in 
by)  the  Dominican  friara,  whoperfonned  their  Gnt  meetingt,  aa  appein  by  the 
h  *o  in,  that  the  icandil  ariiing  bodi  fhnn  phiaie,  "  Jungere  hoapllio  deitrai,"  and 
thence,  and  ttara  the  ill  live*  of  those  that  by  that  of  Virgil, 
set  them  at  work,  itirred  up  Lulher  to  "Oreniua  pacem,  et  deitns  tendamui 
w^ce  againit  the  abuiea  c^  these  indul-  inermes," 
gencea :  which  wai  all  he  did  at  first ;  and  many  like  passage),  that  occur  in  lb* 
bui  Iben,  not  long  aJter,  being  prordted  poets,  to  which  I  belieie  Ihe  translator 
by  lome  sermons  and  small  discounes  had  i«peet  i  yet,  ia  modem  jsactice, 
that  bad  been  publitbed  against  what  he  especially  with  us  in  England,  that  cere- 
had  written,  he  rips  up  the  buslneas  from  mony  is  used  as  much  in  our  adieni  ai 
Ihe  be^nning,  and  publishes  xcv  theses  in  the  firat  ccmgrcaa ;  and  so  the  author 
agwnit  il  BE  Wittenburg.  Against  thetc,  meant  in  this  place,  by  saying  he  had 
Tekel,  ■  Dooiinicsn,  write* ;  then  Luther  not  *haken  hand* ;  thai  b,  [hat  be  had 
add*  on  eipUcation  to  his.  Eckiu*  and  not  so  deserted  or  bid  Ikrevrell  to  th* 
Prierius,  Dominican),  thereupon  take  up  Romanigti,  aa  to  stand  at  sword's  pdnt 
the  c<m[roveFiy  against  him :  and  nitw  with  them ;  and  then  he  gives  bis  reasons 
Lulher  b<^nt  10  bt  hot :  and  because  his  at  those  words,  "  for  omitting  [hose  im- 
adversaries  could  not  Iband  the  matter  of  properatiotu,  &c"  So  that,  iiutead  of 
iDdntgence*  upon  other  fbundationa  than  nemei  odfumgOi  the  trunsistig  should 
the  Pope's  power  and  infallibility,  [hat  have  used  some  word  or  phrase  of  a  dean 
begets  s  ^tpntalioti  betwixt  them  eon-  contrary  signiGcatiotk  And  iiutead  of 
eenung  [be  Pope')  power,  which  Luther  a  JiaiMfrii  rtpugnenl,  it  abouM  be  ra 
insist*  upon  as  inferior  to  thai  of  a  general  diametra  rrpmgnem. — K. 
coundl  i  and  lo  by  degrees  he  came  on  [o  II  semble  que  le  tranalalcnr  en 
oppose  the  poirish  docirinea  of  remission  I^tin  n'a  pas  Men  compris  eette  fsfon  de 
irf  sins,  penances,  and  purgatory;  and  parler,>eie[vintaulleudecela.itnKtad< 
by  reason  of  Cardinal  C^Jetan's  Impru-  jmiga.  SkaJan  kandt  sert  ordinairement 
dent  management  of  the  conference  he  quand  on  prend  son  congi  de  quelqu'un, 
had  with  him,  It  aune  to  pass  that  he  el  qu'on  dit  adieu.— fV.  Tr. 
Injected  Ihe  whole  body  of  popish  doc-  It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that 
brine.  So  thai  by  this  we  may  see  what  Keif's  qnoUtion  from  Virgil  is  inapplics- 
wa*  the  accidental  occasion  ^lerein,  Ihe  ble :  he  might  more  properly  have  addu- 
•lender  means  whereby,  and  the  abject  ced  the  fullowing  pBauges  :-.i£r.  1.  i,  40B. 
condition  of  the  person  by  whom,    the  914.   vi,fl97.  nil,  1!4.  Ut.  t67.—EiL 
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desperate  resolutione  who  had  rather  venture  at  large  their 
decayed  bottom,  than  bring  her  in  to  be  new-trimmed  in  the 
dock, — who  had  rather  promiscuously  retun  all,  than  abridge 
any,  and  obstinately  be  what  they  are,  than  what  they  have 
been, — as  to  stand  in  diameter  and  sword's  point  with  themj 
f  We  have  reformed  from  them,  not  against  them :  for,  omitting 
.-  *         thoseimproperations^and  terms  of  scurrility  betwixt  us,  which 
[   ^1  ^^  only  difference  our  affections,  and  not  our  cause,  there  is  be- 

tween us  one  common  name  and  appellation,'  one  faith  and 
necessary  body  of  prmciples  common  to  us  both ;  and  therefore 
I  am  not  scrupulous  to  converse  and  live  with  them,  to  enter 
their  churches  in  defect  of  ours,  and  either  pray  with  them 
or  for  them.     I  could  never  perceive  any  rational  consequence 
from  those  many  texts  which  prohibit  the  children  of  Israel  to 
pollute  themselves  with  the  temples  of  the  heathens ;  we  being 
U^   all  Christians,  and  not  divided  by  such  detested  impieties  as 
^j*^        might  profane  our  prayers,  or  the  place  wherein  we  make 
\^      ijy\     them ;  or  that  a  resolved  conscience  may  not  adore  her  Crea- 
.1.^   '  i^^^  tor  any_wbere,  especially  in  places  devoteTTo  his  service ; 

„v''    .!*■"  where,  if  their  devotions  offend  hira,  mine  may  please  him ;  if 

theirs  proline  it,  mine  may  hallow  it.     Holy  water  and  cruci- 
fix (dangerous  to  the  common  people)  deceive  not  my  judg- 
.  "l  -,  ment,  nor  abuse  my  devotion  at  all.   I  am,  I  confess,  naturally 

'  lk'   x^         '    inclined  to  that  which  misguided  zeal  terms  superstition:  my 
'         •       *  ■^       common  conversation  I  do  acknowledge  austere,  my  behaviour 
fiillof  rigor,  sometimes  not  without  morosity;  yet,  at  my  devo- 
'  V    U"  .  tio"  I  love  to  use  the  civility^of  my  knee,  my  hat,  and  hand, 

fi  '  with  all  those  outward  and  sensible  motions  which  may  express 

or  promote  my  invisible  devotion.  I  should  violate  my  own 
arm  rather  than  a  church ;  nor  willingly  deface  the  name  of 
saint  or  martyr.^  At  the  sight  of  a  cross,  or  crucifix,  I  can 
dispense  with  my  hat,  but  scarce  with  the  thought  or  memory 
of  my  Saviour.  I  cannot  laugh  at,  but  rather  pity,  the  fruit- 
less journeys  of  pjlgrims,  or  contemn  the  miserable  condition  of 

B  .  .  .  .  inpmjierarjmf]    From  impn- 
})«ni,  lorcproacb,  lo  lAual;    (eeinPfaaf. 

iiW.  3,  4.     «,V.  A  h»i  a  bl.Qk  in  pUce  . .. 

of  the  wocd  i  ud  ia  MS.  L.  it  itandi,  off  my  ann,  rather  dun  riolue  ■  churth 

iwproprtottoB*— £(i  window,  than   delace   or  demoUth   Ihe 

0  /  (AmM  Diofalt  my  eon  arm  ralhtr  nwmorjr  of  a  nial  or  manjr." — Ed. 
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firtars;  for,  though  nusplaced  in  circumstances,  there  is  some*  iJ'-T 
thing  in  it  of  devotion.  I  could  never  hear  Jhe^  Ave-Mary  ^^^Ji.^*'^'"' 
beD*  without  an  elevation,'  or  jhink  it  a_BufficieDt  warrant,  .-j  (t 
because  they'erre3^  in  one^rcun)§)ariegi,fQ_r  me^tfl  PP*  'P  bH, —  ' 
that  ia,  in_ailence anddumh  i-imtfinpf  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
directed  their  devotions  to  her,  I  oflered  mine  to  God;  and  r. 
rectified  the  errors  of  their  prayers  by  rightly  ordering  mine 
own.  At  a  solemn  procession  I  have  wept  abundantly,  while 
my  consorts,  blind  with  opposition  and  prejudice,  have  fallen 
into  an  excessitf  scorn  and  laughter.  There  are,  questionless, 
both  in  Greek,  Rcnnan,  and  African  churches,  solemnities  and 
ceremonies,  whereof  the  wiser  zeals  do  make  a  Christian  use ; 
and  which  stand  condemned  by  us,  not  as  evil  in  themselves, 
but  as  aUurements  and  baits  of  superstition'  to  those  vulgar 
heads  that  look  asquint  on  the  face  of  truth,  and  those  un- 
stable judgments  that  cannot  consist  in  the  narrow  point  and 
centre  of  virtue  without  a  reel  or  stagger  to  the  circumference. 
Sect.  rv. — As  there  were  many  reformers,  so  likewise  many 
reformations ;  every  country  proceeding  in  a  particular  way 
and  method,  according  as  their  national  interest,  together  with 
their  constitution  and  clime,  inclined  them:  some  angrily  and 
with  extremity;*  vtfiers  calmly  and  with  mediocrity,  not  rend- 
ing, but  easily  dividing,  jlie  community,  and  leavmg  an  honest 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation ; — which,  though  peaceable  spirits 
do  desire,  and  may  CN^ceive  that  revolution  of  time  and  the 
mercies  of  God  may  effect,  yet  that  judgment  that  shall  con- 
sider the  present  antipathies  between  the  two  estremes, — their 
contrarieties  in  condition,  affection,  and  opinion,' — may,  with 
the  same  hopes,  expect  a  union  in  the  poles  of  heaven. 

*  A  church-bdl,  iballoUieveiy  day  at  ni  and  twelveof  Ihc  dock;  at  ibe boring 
whereof  mery  one,  JQ  what  place  toern,  eitlier  orhoiue  oi  lUeei,  belaket  himMlTta 
Ui  pnycT,  vbich  it  cominonly  directtd  to  Ihe  Virgin.* 

I .  .  .  .  elMufuii,]  aeaaam,  in  the  edi-  tUme.  ^c]     The  Lintdowne  MS.  readi 

limu  dT  104S  and  MSS.  W.  A. ;  treitm  ...."  oilh  th«r  corutitution  and  teni- 

is  MS.  L. — Ed.  per,  inclined  them;  tome  otifa  exlremity 

*  Cede  omutuine  n'»l  pai  leulemenl  and  fury,  &c" — Ed. 

n  lu;^  psimi  les  papiUei,  mail  auul  s .  .  .  .  npimni, — ]  In  the  Laudcxme 

paimi  ki  Lulherieni ;  maig  ceui-ry  ne  MS.  ihe  paragraph  ii   Ihiu   concluded : 

tni  pai  leiin  piiirei  en  I'honneur  de  " — and  will nDteaallydopairoftohappy 

Maria. — Pr.  Tr.  an  effect,  may  aa  eaiily  conceive  au  anion 

'* aitk    Iheir   imufifiiAn  and  with  tlu  polea  in  heaven." — Ed. 
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Sect.  v. — But,  to  difference  mjself  nearer,  and  drsw  into  a 
lesser  circle ;  there  is  no  church  whose  every  part  so  squares 
unto  my  cons<nence,  vhose  articles,  constitutions,  and  customs, 
'  seem  so  consonant  unto  reason,  and,  as  it  were,  framed  to  my 
particular  devotion,  as  this  whereof  I  hold  my  behef — the 
church  of  England ;  to  whose  fiuth  I  am  a  sworn  subject,  and 
therefore,  in  a  double  obligation,  subscribe  imto  her  articles,  and 
endeavour  to  observe  her  constitutions  :*  whatsoever  is  beyond, 
as  points  indifferent,  I  observe  according  to  the  rules  of  my 
private  reason,  or  the  humor  and  fashion  of  my  devotion; 
neither  believing  this  because  Luther  affirmed  it,  nor  disap- 
proving" that  because  Calvin  hath  disavouched  it.  I  condemn 
not  all  things  in  the  council  of  Trent,  nor  approve  all  in  the 
synod  of  0ort.  In  hnet,  where  ibe  Scripture  is  silent,  the 
church  is  my  text ;  where  that  speaks,  't  is  but  my  comment ; 
wEere'^ere  is  a  joint  silence  of  both,  I  borrow  not  the  rules 
of  my  religion  from  Rome  or  Geneva,  but  from  the  dictates  of 
my  own  reason.  ^Jf  is  an  unjust  scandal  of  our  adversaries, 
and  a  gross~error  in  ourselves,  to  compute  the  nativity  of  our 
religion  from  Henry  the  Eighth ;  who,  though  he  rejected  the 
Pope,  refused  not  the  futh  of  Rome,^  and  effected  no  more 
than  what  his  own  predecessors  desired  and  essayed  in  ages 
past,^  and  it  was  conceived  the  state  of  Venice  would  have 


* Cfflufitattrnu.-]   The  nirreptili- 

■ertian  of  (he  luihor,  ^ide  ^1.  31  H«k 

«u   edition)  and  ihe  MSS.  W.  K.  S;  L. 

VIII,  op,  riv.-X. 

inien  here  ihe  follomiiB  cUuk;~>'  no 

See  ■]»  Hhiw,  HUlory  c/ EigbaJ. 

Dun  llull  reuh  m;  tklth  unlo  u»tber 

Af.  31.  .n«a  U3i.-l.i„gard.  nui.  tf 

«nicle,  or  comnund  my  obedience  to  s 

Engird.  Hen.  VIII,  ch.  3,  1531,  Hiiy  4. 

»™n  more."-£rf. 

—Ibid,  ch^  It,  $  3.— tf««ry,  ffut  rf 

Gnat  Britm,  ™l.  rii,  p.  71. 

MS.  L.  has,  disaUacingi  MS.  W.  and 

Insleidorr^^^.  the  Editions ori64!. 

read,    ditprvmag;  but, 
iritbDut  doubt,  incorTectl]r. — Ed. 

6 «>»,    llaugli   he   rrjrtted  the 

Pope,  Tefiued  nnf  the  failh  ^Same,]  So 


aM^H)uMSS.  read,  co^/uieiLSd. 

T  .  .  .  .  and  ejected  no  more  Iham  uhai 
hit  Dfpn  predeceatort,  ^.J  It  can  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  illustrate  this  allurion  by 
Teminding  tlie  reader  of  the  long  and  re- 
peated struggles  maintained  against  papal 
tyranny  by  many  sovereigns  of  tfaii 
kingdom  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII, 
especially  by  Wtiliam  Rufta.  and  Henry 
I  &  II,  against  Aniehn  and  Becket,  and 
John  againit  Pope  Innocent  IIL  But 
these  oKitesli  ever  ended  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  claims  and  power  of  Katne, 
and  in  the  humiliation  of  the  king  and 

Nor  will  thii  mtJl  aurpme  X 
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attempted  in  our  days.')  It  is  as  uncharitable  a  point  in  us  to  fall 
Dpon  those  popular  scurrilities  and  opprobrious  scofl^  of  the 
Ushop  of  Rome,  to  whom,  as  a  temporal  prince,  we  owe  the 
duty  of  good  language.     I  confess  there  is  a  cause  of  passion 

na,  if  we  oonrider  the  diiecl  tendency  of  Ihe  pale  of  the  holy  church,  if  Ihey  pei- 

ihe  trangKtiimi  which  took  place,  to  pro-  lisud  in  their  rnterpiw.      This  Ihieit 

dues,    by    the  sllernUe   appeali  of  all  «u  enlinly  diireg>nled  by  Ihe  Verve- 

partio  to  Ihe  Pup«,  the  eiteiuion  or  bii  liaiu  ;    bui   the  French,  who  Tonned  a 

power;  and  if  we  estimate,  ttill  lurther,  pan  of  (he  expedition,  were  obliged  to 

the  immeiue  efiect  which  papal  fuhnina-  purdiaie  abaolution  Iroin  hia  boliiWH  M 

lioni  muit  hBTe  produced  on  a  mau  d(  a  mj  deal  and  moitifying  rate :  nanK- 

populalion  >unli  in  Ihe  groraest  ignaraDce  ly,  the  Fenoradon  of  all  the  booty  (hey 

add  lUpendtion.    On  thii  lubject  Ke  the  had  obtained  at  the  pillage  of  Zan.  Dan- 

t.  gtaphical  descriptioa  of  Hume  :    Hitlory  ddo,  ituilead  of  tolinting  an  accominoda- 

^  England,  chap.  13,  anno  1S07. — Ed.  tion,  peniited  that  the  court  of  Rome  had 

9  . . . .  and  il  uxu  conetived  the  ilaU  d  no  right  to  interfere  in  Ihe  meaiurei  of 

Ytninemildhasiattfi^UdintmTdayt^  iherepublic;  and  was  lupportedunanirn- 

Thti  oipactatiDn  wai  in  like  time  of  Pope  ouily  in  hii  opinion  by  the  aenate,  council, 

Paul  the  ^fth,  who,  by  eicommunicatliig  and  ciiiieni  at  large. 
that  republic,  gate  ocfsiion  to  the  senate         At  the   period  when  the  Jeiuiu  had 

to  baouh  ail  luch  of  the  clergy  as  would  insinuated  themielvei  into  almost  all  Ih* 

DOI,  byreaaon  of  the  Pope's  command,  ad-  courB  and  goirernmenta  of  Europe,  and, 

miniiter  the  lacraioenCi ;  and  upon  that  either  directly  or  indirectly,  itJlueDced 

account  the  JesuiU  were  cut  out,  and  their  dcdsiona,  Venice,  faithful  to  ill  prin-. 

neret  since  received  into  that  state. — K.  dpie  of  excluding  every  kind  of  ecderi- 

It  doea  not  appear,  from  any  account  astical  interference,  expelled  them  from 

which  we  hare  been  able  to  find,  that  its  territory.    This  happened  upon  dii- 

tbe  govemment  or  people  of  Venice  had  covering  a  plan  which  the  ndely  had 

erer  any  serioui  inteotlDn  of  changing  formed  to  influence  the  gondoliers  attach- 

thrir  religious  opinions.  On  the  contrary,  ed  to  penons  of  consequence  in  the  state, 

they  have  always  been  distinguished  as  andby  their  assistance  to  obtain,  through 

the  moat  lealoua  catholics  of  luly,  and  individuals,  the  secrets  of  government, 

coniequenlly  the  moat  opposed  to  the  te-  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  them 

DelsafdtherCalirinarLuther.  Butltwaa  to  the   covndli  of  Ihe  Vatican,  in  aid 

impoasible,  from  Ihe  nature  of  their  go-  of  the  views  of  Paul  V,  then  Pope,  whoae 

fcrnmenl,  (the  most  despolii:,  perhaps,  ideas  of  supremacy  amounted  to  govem- 

that  ever  eiiated  under  the  name  of  a  re-  hig,  universally,  the  temporal  as  well  aa 

public)  la  auSbr  any  interference  on  the  the  apirituel  concerns  ofChriatian  princes. 

part  of  the  Pope,  in  the  adminiatralion  of  Exasperated  in  no  small  degree  by  this 

ibetr  laws,  arid  in  the  disposal  of  offices,  severity  towards  his  lealous  agenta,  and 

whether  dril  or  ecclesiastical.   "Pour£tre  blocked  at  the  want  of  respect  to   (ha 

parftiteoieDt  aasut^  coutre  lea  envahiise-  papal  dominion  plainly  evinced  on  several 

iiiensdelapui8sanceecd£sias(ique,Venise  other  occasions,  Paul  directed  hia  nuncio 

tervenir  daiii  les  affiurea  de  I'eCai:  elle  Venetian  govemmenc,  and  to  declare  (hat 

reala   invsriablement  fiddle   au   dogme.  "  he  (the  holy  fiilher)  would  be  happy 

Jamais  aucune  des  cpisimu  mmnlla  n'y  to  sacrifice  his  Ufe  in  the  defence  of  his 

prit  la  mtnndre  &veur:  jamaisaucnn  hi-  juriadicliDn."     This  declaratian  was  Ibl- 

riiiarquenesortitdeVenise."  Oani,  rro-  lowed  up  by  a  most  peremptory  Bull, 

duclitmd'VaiiliuetirtaArutiicTalicaMapra  dated  April  17,  1606;  in  which  hiaholi- 

U  CBBrma  de'  Signari  Vtntami.    And  nesa  set  forth  that,  if  the  republic  should 

we  find  that,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  not  make  a  proper  submrs^n   in   Ihe 

theCrusadea,  in  I20S,  the  Venetians  paid  course  of  twenty -seven  days,   it  should 

butUttleattention  lolbechreatsofeicom-  receive    sentence    of    eicouimunicatian. 

munication  ;  when,  at  the  siege  of  Zara,  Copies  of  this  Bull  were  potted   np  by 

conducted  by  the  Doge  Dandolo  in  per-  order  of  ihe  nundo  in  all  the  streets  of 

son,  at  ninely-four  years  o(  ago,  the  Pope  the  dty,  end  inttanlly  torn  down  by  order 

dedared  the  whole  army  to  be  without  of  the  government.  Raaentment  filled  the 
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between  lis:  by  his  sentence  I  stand  excommunicated;  here- 
tic is  the  best  language  be  affords  me :  yet  can  no  ear  witness 

1  ever  returned  to  faim  the  name  of  antichrist,  man  of  sin,  or 
whore  of  Babylon.  It  is  the  method  of  charity  to  suffer  with- 
out reaction :  those  usual  satires  and  invectives  of  the  pulpit 

I  may  perchance  produce  a  good  effect  on  tfae  vulgar,  whose 
ears  are  opener  to  rhetoric  than  logic ;  yet  do  they,  in  no  wise, 
confirm  the  faith  of  wiser  believers,  who  know  that  a  good 
jcause  needs  not  be  patroned  by  passion,  but  can  sustain  itself 
upon  a  temperate  dbpute. 

Sect,  vi.— I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon 
the  difference  of  an  opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment  for 
not  agreeing  with  me  in  that  from  which,  perhaps,  within  a 
few  days,  I  should  dissent  myself."    I  have  no  genius  to  dis- 

bressU  of  every  daxs  of  cidiens  igainBt  peapUi  qui  ea  iml  donni  reeeauBtal  Cn- 

the  ciHiTi  af  Rome;  o9bn  of  men  and  emple.     Paitei  wnlir  ce  danger  au  uint- 

money  were  poured  doily  iiiio  ihe  Benate,  p^re ;    engagei-Le  i  ^couler  des  eonseih 

to  tejilt  these  urbiirary  proceedings :  and  plus  paciftques. "  Mon  Ige  et  mon  eiptri- 

e»en  the  clergy,  in  spite  of  the  intrigues  ence  m'BulorUent  ■  tons  p«rter  sinsi." — 

of  secret  agenli  and  ^e  increaung  etforts  After  this  formal  Biuner,  Ihe  Venetian 

of  the  nundOf  diiregaided  the  papal  au-  ambajsador  waa    reoiiled   fnim    Rome, 

the  churches  as  before.     The  monks  of  Venice.      The  most  violent  mantleMoet 

(he  order  of  St.  Bernard  offered  a  hun-  were  published  on  each  aide  of  (he  quea- 

dred  and  fifty  thouaand  ducats  towards  tion:  nearly  the  whole  of  the  couria  of 

Ihe  general  defence ;  and,  in  fine,  the  Europe  were,  either  voiuntaiily  or  at  the 

most  mieqtuvDca]  s|Hrit  wag  manifested  request  of  the  Pope,  involved  in  the  dis- 

by  all  ranks  and  degrees,  except  the  im-  pute  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  month  of 

mediate  agents  of  Rome,  to  support  the  April  of  the  following  year  (1607)  that 

independence  of  their  country.     Under  an  accomntodatian  was  effected,  through 

these  drcumstances,  the  nuncio  had  re-  the  mediation  of  (he  court  of  France, 

course  to  entreaty ;  and  he  conjured  the  which  for  a  time  coreied  the  emben  of 

senate  to  offer  some  terms  of  aecommo-  animoHty,  without  entirely  extinguishing 

dation    to  the  holy  father,  to  arert  the  them.  No  reioiclngs,  however,  (ook  place 

dreadful  sentence  of  eicommunicadon :  on  the  occauon.     Every  application  for 

but  the  Doge,  in  Ihe  following  reply,  as  Ihe  restoration  of  (he  JesuiU  was  per- 

cited  by  Daru,  left  no  al(ema(ive  but  an  emptoriJy  refiised  ;    and  in  Venice  they 

immediate    rupture  wilh   the    holy  see.  hare  never  again  been  tolerated.    It  is  a 

"  L'Europe,"  said  he,  "  ne  pourra  que  curious  fact,  that  Paul  V,  when  only  a 

dAsapprouver  la  rigueur  que  le  pape  veuc  cardinal,  once  being  in 


employer  contre  uti  peuple   qui  a  toii- 

Joun  montr«  tant  de  itle  pour  la  ti\i- 

of  Venice  at  the  court  of  Rome,  declared 

gion,  e(  tant  dc  dfvouemeni  au  aaini- 

that,  if  he  were  Pope,  and  the  republic 

ai*ge.      Vous   conidllei    la  paix  ;    mais 

c'est  a  ceujc  qui  U  troublent  que  vous 

he  would  not  lose  his  time  in  manifestoes 

devei  oHHr  ros  conseils.     Vous  nous  ei- 

hortei  k  ne  pas  nous  expoier  k  de  plus 

issue  his  Inlerdicl  i^tainst  it.     "  And  I," 

grands  dangers.    11  en  est  un  tr^s-grand, 

relumed  Donalo,  "  if !  were  Dogl^,  would 

que  le  pape  aurait  a  ctaindre,  si  la  repub- 

lique,  moins  fiddle  a  ses  piincipes,  n'icou- 

by  the  events  which  took  place.  — £d. 

ju'effc  M  Kj«ril  eilt-min^  de  roMUsa-ce 

9 nrbr  anfry  irilh  hu  jidgmnl 

Sic.]  1  cannot  think  but,  in  this  ei^re.- 
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pates  in  religion;  and  have  often  thought  it  visdom  to  decline 
tbem,  especially  upon  a  disadvantage,  or  When  the  cause  of 
truth  might  sufier  in  the  weakness  of  my  patronage'.j  Where 
we  desire  to  be  informed,  'tis  good  to  contest  with  men  above. 
ourselves ;  but,  to  confirm  and  establish  our  opinions,  't  is  best 
to  ar^e*  with  judgments  below  our  own,  that  the  frequent  -^ 
spoils  and  victories  over  their  reaspns  may  settle  in  ourselves 
an  esteem  and  confirmed  opinion  of  our  own.  Every  man  is 
Joot  a  proper  champion  for  truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gaunt- 
let in  the  cause  of  verity:  many,  from  the  ignorance  of  these 
maxima,  and  an  inconsiderate  zeal  unto  truth,  have  too  rashly 
charged  the  troops  of  error,'  and  remain  as  trophies  unto  the 
enemies  of  truth.  A  man  may  be  in  as  just  possession  of 
truth  as  of  a  city,  and  yet  be  forced  to  surrender :  "t  is  there- 
fore lar  better  to  enjoy  her  with  peace  than  to  hazard  her  on 
a  battle.  If,  therefore,  there  rise  any  doubts  in  my  way,  I  do 
forget  them,  or  at  least  defer  them,  till  my  better  settled 
judgment  and  more  manly  reason  be  able  to  resolve  them ;  for 
i  perceive  every  man's  own  reason  is  his  best  CEdipus,  and 
will,  upon  a  reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds 
wherewith  the  subtleties  of  error  have  enchained  our  more 
flexible  and  tender  judgments.  In  phJIniWir*']'-  "''""  *"'^^  ^  • 
seems  doublefaced,  there  is  no^nian..tnore  paradoxical  than 
mygelf :  but  in  divinity  I  love  to  keegjhe  road ;  and,  though 
not  in  an  implicit,  yet  an  humble  faith,  follow  the  great  wheel  { 
of  the  church,  by  which  I  move;  not  reserving  any  proper  I  ■ 
poles,  or  motion  from  the  epicycle  of  my  own  brain.  By  thb  I 
means  I  leave^  no  gap  for  heresy,  schisms,  or  errors,  of  which 
at  present,  I  hope  I  shall  not  injure  truth  to  say,*  1  have  no 

lion,  Ihf  luihor  had  lesped  lotbalafthal         -  ■  ■  ■  tamiy,  frmx  the  igtuinnin  oflhta 

4  Iicdknl  Frencb  writer,  Moi^ieur  Hon-  nuuiiH,  ^.]    MS.L.  givci  the  follovrinj 

tugne,  in  whom  I  often  trace  him.  "Com-  resding  of  ihie  clauM  ; — "  muiy,  out  of 

fcien  direnemmt  jugcotiB-iious  de  cho^ei  7  leaJ  unto  truth,  luure  canadaiis  of  (heir 

Cnnbicnde  foil  cbaiigimna-iioui  not  fanta-  deaiies  ihan  abililiei,    have  Uw   roihly 

iks!    Cet(uejc  rteiit«ujou/d'hui,  el  te  charged  the  uoope  of  erraur. " — E4. 
i|iie  je  ctuii,  je  le  tienset  le  crob  de  route         3  .  .  .  .  hiait\     Thua  the  two  editioiit 

mionyance,  Duiisnem'eiil-ilpuadienu,  -oflBISi  ako  thoie  Dn043.  4S.  76.  SI: 

ODD  unc  rois.  nuua  cent,  mais  uiillc,  el  but  MUS.  W.  (f  R.  and  Edit.   lfiT2  and 

tDiu  !»  jours,  d'avoir  embrsB>£  i|uelqiic  1736  read,  Uace. — Ed. 

umechoBe?"  UMtaigte,  E%iaii,  ILv.  ii,         * of  mhickal  frtliKl,  tcf.\EdU. 

ctop.  1!.— AT.      See  note  6,  p.  10.— £d,  Ifi'ti  and  the  MSS.  read,  "of  which  at 

I argmf]  Thus.  J/.V5.  IV.  R.^L.  present  I  ihall  injure  truth  to  say,  &e." 

Tienio  E<Ui.a(  I6i2  teU,  agrte.~£il.  See  note  in  f  46,  »t  juUlee—Iiil. 
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tunt  or  tincture.  I  must  confess  my  greener  studies  have  been 
polluted  with  two  or  three;  not  any  begotten  in  the  latter 
centuries,  but  old  and  obsolete,  such  as  could  never  have  been 
revived  but  by  such  extravagant  and  irregular  beads  as  mine.* 
For,  indeed,  heresies  perish  not  vith  their  authors ;  but,  like  the 
river  Arethusa,  though  they  lose  their  currents  in  one  place, 
they  rise  up  again  in  another.^  One  genera)  council  is  not  able  to 
extirpate  one  single  heresy :  it  may  be  cancelled  for  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  revolution  of  time,  and  the  like  aspects  from  heaven, 
will  restore  it,  when  it  will  flourish  till  it  be  condemned  again. 
For,  as  though  there  were  a  metempsychosis,  and  the  soul  of 
one  man  passed  into  another,  opinions  do  find,  after  certain 

!>....  mtiu.]    The  remaining  part  of  ■enlencei  in  human  authon  ahould  Ken 

Ihii  Hcdon  i>  not  in  MS.  L. — Ed.  to  haie  their  original  in  Scripture.     In  a 

B .  . .  .  kfTttiet  periik  nat  leith  Ikrir  |Mece  of  mine,  publiabed  long  ago,  the 

anlhom  but,  iiirt  llu  rwer  AtelboM,  ifr.]  learned  annouuar  balh  paisllelled  many 

Who  would  not  think  that  this  eiprca-  pauages  with  others  in  Montaigne'*  Ea- 

V  taken  from  M.  Montaigne,  pi.  nayi;  xhereaa,  to  deal  clearly,  ■' 


i,  dt.  Ell.  cap.  12,  where  be  hath  tliew 

penned  that  piece  1  had  never  read  Iheae 

word.,  "  Nature  enterre  dam  l«  tennr. 

leare*  in  that  author,   and  tcaree  any 

de  ton  pn^ei  ordinaire,  conune  toutn 

more  ever  unce."— £d. 

aulres  choaei,  biuh!  lei  criancea,  leijuge- 

or  the  river  ^rrlhiim,  thua  Seneca ; 

leur  rerolutionii"  and  that  Montaigne 

took  his  (him  Tullyj   "  Nonenim  homi- 

num  Interim  lententia:  quoijue  octidnnL" 

dentemi  nve  illaa  ibi  primum  natcenla 

Tuli.  lie  Nat.  Oeonm,  lib.  i,  c.  S.—K.  invenit,  live  Immenum  territ  flnmen  in- 
Here  we  are  compelled  to  differ  tegrum  subler  tot  maria,  et  a  confuiione 
Irom  Mr-  Keck'a  opinion;  and  on  the  pejorio  unda  servalum,  reddidit."  Sfnec. 
very  beat  grounds  :^iie  have  Sir  Tho-  De  Coaitlat.  ad  Marliai,  cap.  17. — K. 
roas  Bronne'a  authority  for  anening  The  Annotsmrmighl,  moreaptly  t<>r 
that  ilia  opinions,  however  umilar  to  thow  the  illuilntion  of  Sir  Thomaa  Browne'a 
of  the  celebrated  French  easayi&I,  were  allusion,  have  quoted  Seitera,  NaturoL 
not  borrowed  from  his  writings.  Among  Queit.  lib.  iii,  cap.  SS.  See  alw  Strabv, 
the  miacellaneous  papers  of  our  author,  lib.  vi,  cap.  £,  ^  4.  Swinbonie,  in  hi)  Tra- 
preKrved  in  the  British  Museum,  we  lind  vtU  in  the  Two  Sicilitt,  vol.  ii,  p.  330, 
the  following  passage,  in  liis  own  hand-  dencribei  the  situalion  of  the  fountain 
writing.  "  Some  conceit* and  eipressicins  Arethii»»;  but  remarks  that  "  rublnsh 
are  eommon  unto  diven  authors  of  dilfcr-  chokes  up  iu  wholcBOme  sources  i  the 
ent  countries  and  aj(es  ;  and  that  not  by  wave*  have  found  a  passage  through  tlw 
Imitation,  but  coincidence,  and  concur-  rocks,  which  repeated  eanhquakea  baxe 
Tcnce  of  imagination,  &ncy,  and  inven-  cplit  j  and  not  a  fish  is  to  be  >ecn  it>  IL 
don,  upon  harmony  and  production.  Snmetiines,  after  an  earthquake,  it  hai 
Dlven  plants  have  been  thought  to  be  been  left  dry.  and,  at  other  time*,  the 
peculiar  unto  some  one  country  ;  yet,  up-  whole  mats  of  its  .waters  bH>been  tainted 
oti  better  discovery,  the  tatne  have  bcr-n  with  rubtnraneoua  effluvia.  Its  fountain- 
found  in  distant  rej^ns,  and  under  all'  head  probably  lies  among  the  neighbour- 
community  of  paru.  Scaliger  observes  ing  hilU.  Not  Arethuna  alone,  but  all  the 
how  an  Italian  poet  fell  upon  the  same  *urroundingobject9,imprinlamelanchaly 
~  veree  with  another;  and  that  one  who  nensation  on  tlie  mind,  while  it  draws  a 
bad  never  read  Maiiial  fell  upon  a  verse  comparison  between  the  present  humble- 
in  turn.  Thua  it  ia  lesi  itninge  that  Ho-  state  of  things  and  their  once  Buuridung 
mer  ihould  Hebraiie,  and  that  many  condition." — Ed, 
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revolutions,  men  and  minds  like  those  that  first  begat  them.  To         J^±^  v 
see  ourselves  again,  we  need  not  look  for  Plato's  year :  •  every    *'^\jfi^^* 
man  is  not  only  himself;  there  have  been  many  Diogeneaes,      '^  -^.^w-l 
and  as  many  Timona,  though  but  few  of  that  name ;  men  are 
lived  over  again ;  the  world  is  now  as  it  '""^.'"  nffffi  X"*  \ 
there  was  none  then,  but  there  hath  been  some  one  since,  that 
pandlek  him,  and  is,  as  it  were,  his  revived  self. 

Sect.  vii. — Now,  the  first  of  mine  was  that  of  the  Arabians  ;^ 
that  Uie  souls  of  men  perished  with  their  bodies,  but  should  yet 
be  raised  again  at  the  last  day :  not  that  I  did  absolutely  conceive 
a  mortality  of  the  soul,  but,  if  that  were,  (which  faith,  not  phi- 
losophy, hath  yet  thoroughly  disproved,)  and  that  both  entered 
the  grave  together,  yet  I  held  the  same  conceit  thereof  that 
we  all  do  of  the  body,  that  it  rise  again.  Surely  it  is  but  the 
merits  of  our  unworthy  natures,  if  we  sleep  in  darkness 
until  the  last  alarm.  A  serious  reflex  upon  my  own  unworthi* 
nesa  did  make  me  backward  from  challenging  this  prerogative 
of  my  soul:  so  that  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last,  I 
could  with  patience  be  nothing  almost  unto  eternity.  The 
second  was  that  of  Origen ;'  that  God  would  not  persist  in  bis 


7  Umb,  the  frit  iif  nitH  maAat  of  the    geiiwj 
Arabiam:']     Fur  Ihii  hereny,  bie  Huihor     BgaiiiB 

here  iboweth  what  It  iru;  Ibejr  arc  call-  igaiiui  vatra,  m  n  luii  rouncii 
ed  Aribiuii  fntm  the  place  where  it  hsj  renuuluble  succeu,  thai  Ihey 
fbfltered,  and  becaiute  the  heresiarch  was  thdr  erranefnu  sentimena,  and  ratumed 
■M  hDowD.  EIUelriiK,  St.  Aoxuitine,  to  the  recnTed  ductrine  oF  the  church." 
andN'icephonu,  do  allwriteofit.  The  MaAeim,  EccL  Hitl.  yoL  i,  tb.  i,  ^  1«, 
niKiii  of  ihiE  hcrei;  waiioipeciouj,  t'    '  °"''      '->•->■•'  .     >..  . 

h  inv  Pope  Jotm  XXU  (o  be  of  the  u 
pennMion.— JT. 

"  It  na>  not  Dill  ]r  in  the  piunl  n 
■lentioDed,  thai  the  doctrlDe  of  the  goi 
fuflbred,  at  thu  time,  fror 
bndnoFwrongfaeHdeddocton.  Furthere 
tpnng  up  novr,  in  Arabia,  a  certain  lorl 
at  Riinuu  philoaophen.  the  diaciplei  o( 
■  Duutn  wbuM  ^ibacuriiy  hai  concealed 
Um  ftvm  the  knowledge  of  after-iges, 
vho  denied  the  immoitalily  of  the  (oul, 
and  believed  that  it  perinhed  with  ihe 

that  It  wai  to   be  recalled   lo  life  with  For  Origrn,  the  Editions  of  1043 

die  bodr,  br  tbe  power  of  God.     The  mtd,  Ihe  CIdliait:  MSS.  W.  Si  L.  read, 

pbiloMphen,  who  held  thii  opinion,  were  Ihr  CMIatUi  and  MS.  L.  the  OrignilU 

called  Aiatnani,  ittnn  their  country.   Ori-  and  ChUioMtt. — Ed. 


p.  307,     Such  i>  the  brief  account  which 

Macheim  givea  of  this  heresy.      For  the 

XXn,  see  £«vr's  Hiilorg  of  Iht  Popa, 

™l.yi.  p.441.— £i 

e    Tlu  «™«(  i«u  Ikal  of  Origen;] 

Saint  Hierom    relate   that   Origen   held 

thai,  noi  only  the  souls  of  men,  but  the 

from  lorturei  after  a  certain  dme :    but 

Genebrard    endeavours  lo  clear  huo  of 

this.    Vide  Cipmm,  ■■  A>^.  Dt  Cit. 
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vengeance  for  ever,  but,  after  a  definite  time  of  his  wrath, 
would  release  the  damned  eouIs  from  torture :  which  error  I 
fell  into  upon  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  great  attribute  of 
Crod,  his  mercy ;  and  did  a  little  cherish  it  in  myself,  because 
-^  I  found  therein  no  malice,  and  a  ready  weight  to  sway  me 

I   t-*'     i,*^  from  the  other  extreme  of  despair,  whcreunto  melancholy 

.  ^Xi^  .    .  and  contemplative  natures  are  too  easily  disposed.     A  third 

i  ''    iy^  there  is,  which  I  did  never  positively  maintain  or  practise,  but 

A  have  often  wished  it  had  been  consonant  to  truth,  and  not  of- 

fensive to  my  refigion ;'  and  that  is,  the  prayer  for  the  dead ;' 
whereuntD  I  was  inclined  from  some  charitable  inducements, 
whereby  I  could*  scarce  contain  my  prayers  for  a  friend  at  the 
■  t^         ringing  of  a  heD,  or  behold  his  corpse  without  an  orison  for 
,^'  '.'        1^    his  sold.  'T  was  a  good  way,  methought,  to  be  remembered  by 
.     . .  ''     (j  I-"' J         posterity,  and  far  more  noble  than  a  history.     These  opinions 
'i''   \   '  rJ        I  never  maintained  with  pertinacity,  or  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
f  (,  '  f '         y-    any  man's  belief  unto  mine,  nor  so  much  as  ever  revealed,' 

.  ^    ■  or  disputed  them  with  my  dearest  friends ;  by  which  means  I 

'  '  neither  propagated  them  in  others,  nor  confirmed  them  in  my- 

self; but,  suffering  them  to  flame  upon  their  own  substance, 
without  addition  of  new  fiiel,  they  went  out  insensibly  of  them- 
selves :  therefore  these  ophiions,  though  condenmed  by  law- 
ful councils,  were  not  heresies  in  me,  but  bare  errors,  and 
single  lapses  of  my  understanding,  without  a  joint  depravity  of 
my  will.  Those  have  not  only  depra>^  uulerstandingg,  but 
'  diseased  affections,  whicii,£annot  enjoy  a  singularity  without 
a  heresy,  or  be  the  author  of  an  opinion  witkoiUUbey-^of 
a  sect  also.*  This  was  the  villany  of  the  first  schism  of  Lucifer; 
wlio"  was  not  content  to  err  alone,  but  drew  into  his  faction 


9.  .  .liHjniH  offtnaee  le  ng  Ttligion ;] 

in  v-iew  the  opinions  of  Browne,  a  well 

7hi,dame)»«otmMS.R.~Ed. 

u  his  style.— £rf. 

I pr,^yerforthelkad!^    The  De 

3  .  .  .  .  from  mne  rharitabU  iadna- 

Pr<^undU  of  the   Bomui   <;hiirdi.     Dr. 
Jalinnn    is    evidend;  inclined    to   our 

menli,  ahrrebg  I  amid]     Inntead  of  thii 

cUuse  I  find  the  following,  m  Ihe  Edu. 

1642  and  MSS.  W.  L.  Jf  H.;  tIi."  bj 

an  eicess  of  charily,  wliereby  I  Ihmighl 

proper,    if  i(   be   once  e.iablished  th.t 

the  living  too  small  an  object  of  dmtm. 

there  are  souls  in  purgatory.    When  we 

lcould"-witl>  only  thin  reriation;  [hat 

MSS.  L.  ^R.  read./ornjf  dmiim.-Bd. 

Ibrhisdeceaiied  wife,  recorded  by  BoiweU, 

.1  .  .  .  .  m>r  »  ™«/<  «  ««■  rr™W,] 

toI.  I,  p.  2H.  and  «™e  pawage.  in  (be 

Not  in  MS.  R.-Ed. 

we  may  readily  beUe.e  thai  he  bad  often 

*....afa«cl  also.]   In  MS.  L.  the 

■ectioa  end»  hert.-£A 
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Humy  legions  of  spirits ;  and  upon  this  experience  he  tempted 
only  Eve,  well  understanding  the  communicable  nature  of  sin, 
and  that  to  deceive  hut  one  was  tacitfy  and  upon  consequence 
to  delude  them  both. 

Sect.  viii.'—That  heresies  should  arise,  we  have  the  pro- 
phecy of  Christ;  but,  that  old  ones  should  be  abolished,  we 
hold  no  prediction.  That  there  must  be  heresies,  is  true,  not 
only  in  our  church,  but  also  in  any  other :  even  in  the  doc- 
trines heretical  there  will  be  superheresies ;  and  Arians,  not 
only  divided  from  the  church,  but  also  among  themselves :  for 
heads  that  are  disposed  unto  schism,  and  complexionally  pro- 
pense  to  innovation,  are  naturally  disposed  for  a  community;  f-i  -- 

nor  will  be  ever  confined  unto  the^  order  or  economy  of  one  " 

body ;  and  therefore,  when  they  separate  from  others,  they 
knit  but  loosely  among  themselves;  nor  contented  with  a 
general  breach  or  dichotomy  with  their  church,  do  subdivide 
and  Dunce  themselves  almost  into  atoms.  '  T  is  true,  that  men 
of  singular  parts  and  humours  have  not  been  free  from  singu- 
lar opinions  and  conceits  in  all  ages ;  retaining  something,  not 
only  beside  the  opinion  of  their  own  church,  or  any  other,  but 
also  any  particular  author;  which,  notwithstanding,  a  sober 
judgment  may  do  without  offence  or  heresy ;  for  there  are 
yet,  after  all  the  decrees  of  coundls,  and  the  niceties  of  the 
schools,  many  things,  untouched,  unimagined,  wherein  the 
Uberty  of  an  honest  reason  may  play  and  expatiate  with  secu- 
rity, and  far  without  the  circle  of  a  heresy. 

Sect.  ix. — As  for  those  wijigy  mysteries  in  divinity,  and       j     i 
dry  subtleties  in  religion,  ^vhich  have  unhinged  the  brains  of 
!   better  heads,  they  never  stretched  the  pia  mater  of  mine.    . 
Methinks  tTiere  be  not  impossibilities  enough  in  religion  for     ,J  ,f  *' /  ,,>•  ' 
an  active  faith :  the  deepest  mysteries  ours  contains  have  not    /      /    ,, 
only  been  illustrated,  but  maintained,  by  syllogism  and  the  rule  '  t-' 

ofreason.     I  love  to  lose  myself  in  a  mystery ;  to  pursue  my     )  '■  //'^^ 

reason  to  nn  O  attitttdo  f    'T  is  my  solitary  recreation  to  pose    .  -,1^ 

■    my  apprehension  with  those  involved  enigmas  and  riddles  of  in'l-^       d'".  ' 
.  the  Trinity — incarnation  and  resurrection.    I  can  answer  all     .    ^  )■' J 
:  the  objections  of  Satan  and  my  rebellious  reason  with  that  ' ' 


■.It'- 


ll.] Thii  lectlan  u  not  in  Edli.  1643,  nor  ia  USS.  W.  R.^  L.~Ed. 
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odd  resolution  I  learned  of  TertuDian,  Cerium  est  qtua  impot- 
tibile  est.  I  decdre  to  exercise  my  faith  in  the  dHficultest 
point;  for,  to  credit  ordinary  and  visible  objects,  b  not  faith, 
but  persuaaion.  Some  believe  the  better  for  seeing  Christ's 
sepulchre ;  and,  when  they  have  seen  the  Red  Sea,  doubt  not 
of  the  miracle.*^  Now,  contrarily,  I  bless  myself,  and  am  thank- 
fill,  that  I  lived  not  in  the  days  of  miracles ;  that  I  never  saw 
Christ  nor  his  disciples.  I  would  not  have  been  one  of  those 
Israelites  that  passed  the  Red  Sea;  nor  one  of  Christ's  pa- 
tients, on  whom  he  wrought  his  wonders :  then  had  my  Mth 
been  thrust  upon  me;  nor  should  I  enjoy  that  greater  blessing 
pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not.  T  is  an  easy  and 
necessary  belief,  to  credit  what  our  eye  and  sense  hath  ex- 
amined. I  believe  he  was  dead,  and  buried,  and  rose  again ; 
and  desire  to  see  him  in  his  glory,  rather  than  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  cenotaph  or  sepulchre.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be- 
lieve :  as  we  have  reason,  we  owe  this  faith  unto  history :  they 
only  had  the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  f^th,  who  lived 
before  his  coming,  who,  upon  obscure  prophecies  and  mystical 
types,  could  raise  a  belief,  and  expect  apparentimposabilities. 
Sect.  x. — T  is  true,  there  is  an  edge  in  all  firm  belief,  and 
with  an  easy  metaphor  we  may  say,  the  sword  of  faith;  but 
in  these  obscurities  I  rather  use  it  in  the  adjunct  the  apostle 
gives  it,  a  buckler ;  under  which  I  conceive  a  wary  combat- 
ant may  lie  invulnerable.  Since  I  was  of  understanding  to 
know  that  we  know  nothing,  my  reason  hath  been  more  [li- 
able to  the  will  of  faith :  I  am  now  content  to  understand  a 
mystery,  without  a  rigid  definition,  in  an  easy  and  Platonic 
description.  That  allegorical  description  of  Hermes*  pleaseth 
me  beyond  all  the  metaphysical  definitions  of  divines.  Where 
I  cannot  satisfy  my  reason,  I  love  to  humour  my  fancy :  I  had 
as  Ueve  you  tell  me  that  anma  est  angeluB  hominis,  est  corpus 

*  "  Si^utni  cigiu  HDtnim  ubique,  circumfemidk  nollUn." 


6  ,  ,  .  .  and,  leheK  they,  ^c]     TbMC  but  At  Jevn  told  him,  Ihe  prcdae  plice 

Ihst  li»Te  Men  it  have  been  better  in-  wu    not   known   within   leu   than    ihe 

fbimed  Ihui  Sit  Henrj  Blount  kb>:  for  apace  of  a  day's  journey  along  the  thoni 

hs  lelli  U9  thai  he  desired  to  view  (he  "  Hherefore  (wiith  he)  I  left  Ihal,  ai  too 

puHge  of  MoeeBinto  the  Red  Sea,  (not  uncertain  for  my  obserration."    Bhunt'l 

being  above  three  daya'  journey  off;)  yoyage  init  Ik  Levant, — A'. 
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Dei,  S8  im^i^iuii — hix  est  umbra  Dei,  as  txctua  pertpicui. 
Where  there  is  an  obscurity  too  deep  for  our  reason,  't  is  good 
to  sit  down  vith  a  description,  periphrasis,  or  adumbration ;  | 
for,  by  acquainting  our  reason  how  unable  it  is  to  display  the 
Tisible  and  obvious  effects  of  nature,  it  becomes  more  humble 
and  submissive  unto  the  subtleties  of  ^th  i'  and  thus  I  teach 
my  haggard  and  unreclaimed  reason  to  stoop  unto  the  lure  of 
&ith.  I  believe  there  was  already  a  tree,  whose  fruit  our  un- 
happy parents  tasted,  though,  in  the  same  chapter  where  God 
forbids  it,  't  is  positively  said,  the  plants  of  the  field  were  not 
yet  grown ;  for  God  had  not  caused  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth.' 
I  beEeve  that  the  serpent,  (if  we  shall  literally  understand  it,) 
from  his  proper  form  and  figure,  made  his  motion  on  his  belly, 
before  the  curse.''  I  find  the  trial  of  the  pucelage  and  virgin-  < 
ity  of  women,  which  God  ordained  the  Jews,  is  very  fallible. 
Experience  and  history  informs  me  that,  not  only  many  parti- 
cular women,  but  likewise  whole  nations,  have  escaped  the 
curse  of  childbirth,  which  God  seems  to  pronounce  upon  the 
whole  sex ;  yet  do  I  beheve  that  all  thb  ia  true,  which;  indeed, 
my  reason  would  persuade  me  to  be  fitlse ;  and  this,  I  think,'  is  i 
no  vulgar  part  of  futb,  to  believe  a  thing  not  only  alxlve,  but/  ' 
contrary  to,  reason,  and  agfunst  the  arguments  of  our  propes  "^  /^ 
senses.  ^    '    \ 

Sect.  xi. — In  my  solitary  and  retired  imagination  (neque  enim  i*^' 

cvm  porticux  aut  me  lectuUu  accent,  detmm  miAiJ  I  remem- 
ber I  am  not  alone;  and  therefore  forget  not  to  contemplate   .'  /  "* 
him  and  his  attributes,  who  is  ever  with  me,  especially  those  '  "  '.  •'" 
two  mighty  ones,  his  wisdom  and  eternity.    With  the  one  I         ^^  ' 
regieate,  with  the  other  1  confound,  my  understanding:  for  '      j.-'' 
who  can  speak  of  eternity  without  a  solecism,  or  think  there- 

T  . .  . .  luilkliet  of  /ida .]  The  nat  fam  md  figurt,  made  hit  metkn  m  Ui 

or  the  <ecdon  U  not  <n  MS.  L.~Ed.  belly  before  the  ruw.]     Yel  the  author 

B.  .  . .  far  Ood  had  nalOHUtd  Hit  rain  hinueiriboweth,  In  ^mHMu.  Bpidemie. 

■pm  llutarlh.]  St.  Auguidne,  Dt  Gtna.  lib.  lii,  cap.  I,  tbit  the  form  or  kind  of 

ad  Littram,  cap.  5,  6,  ulvei  that  expiea-  the  lerpent  U  not  agreed  on :  jet  Comn- 

■ion  from  an;  inconTeniencc  ;    but  the  tor  iffirmed  it  woi  a  dragon ;  Kupibioiu, 

author,  in  Piiudedoi.  ^demk,  lib.  <ii,  a  baJiilisk;  Delrio,  a  viper;  and  olheri,  a 

cap.  I,  ahoiri  that  wc  have  no  reaaon  to  conunon  inake :  but,  of  nhatkind  aoevar 

be  confident  (hat  thii  fhut  wai  an  apple,  it  wai,  he  iboneth  in  the  lamc  volume, 

— X.  Ub.  Y,  cap.  4,  that  there  iraa  no  inconve- 

3  I  UHtV€  lluil  the  uTjxnl  (^  tue  ^aU  nience    that   the    lemptatiaa  thould   be 

SlvaUg  imdeniaiid  it),  from  hit  prtftr  perfonned  in  thii  proper  ibape.  — K. 


f^'-. 
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of  without  ao  ecstasy  ?'  Time  we  may  comprehend ;  'tis  but 
'  five  days  older  than  ourselves,  and  hath  the  same  horoscope 
with  the  world  f  but,  to  retire  so  far  back  as  to  apprehend  a. 
beginning,— to  give  such  an  infinite  start  forwards  as  to  con- 
ceive an  end, — in  an  essence  that  we  afSrm  hath  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  it  puts  my  reason  to  St.  Paul's  sanctuary  : 
my  philosophy  dares  not  say  the  angela-^  can  do  it.  God  hath 
not  made  a  creature  that  can  comprehend  him ;  't  is  a  privilege 
I  of  his  own  nature :  "  I  am  that  I  am"  was  his  own  definition 
unto  Moses;  and  't  was  a  short  one  to  confound  mortally, 
that  durst  question  God,  or  ask  him  what  he  was.  Indeed,  he 
only  is ;  all  others  have  and  shall  be  :*  but,  in  eternity,  there 
is  no  distinction  of  tenses ;  and  therefore  that  terrible  term, 
predestination,  which  hath  troubled  so  many  weak  heads  to 
conceive,  and  the  wisest  to  explain,  is  in  respect  to  God  no 
prescious  determination  of  our  estates  to  come,  buta  definitive 
'  blast  of  his  will  already  fulfilled,  and  at  the  instant  that  he 
first  decreed  it ;  for,  to  his  eternity,  which  is  indivisible,  and 
altogether,  the  last  trump  is  already  sounded,  the  reprobates 
in  the  fiame,  and  the  blessed  in  Abraham's  bosom.  St.  Peter^ 
speaks  modestly,  when  he  saith,  "  a  thousuid  years  to  God  are 
but  as  one  day :"  for,  to  speak  like  a  philosopher,  those  con- 
tinued  instances  of  time,  which  flow  into  a  thousand  years, 
make  not  to  him  one  moment.  What  to  us  is  to  come,  to  his 
eternity  is  present  ;^  his  whole  duration  being  but  one  perma- 
nent point,  without  succession,  parts,  flux,  or  division. 

Sect.  xii. — There  is  no  attribute  that  adds  more  difficulty 
to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  where,  though  in  a  relative  way 
of  Father  and  Son,  we  miist  deny  a  priority.  I  wonder  how 
Aristotle  could  conceive  the  world  eternal,  or  how  he  could 
make  good  two  eternities.  His  similitude,  of  a  triangle  com- 
prehended in  a  square,  doth  somewhat  illustrate  the  trinity  of 
OUT  souls,  and  that  the  triple  unity  of  God ;  fi^r  there  b  in  us 


1 . . . .  willuHil  an  Kilan/  ?]   MS.  L.  apmtUt!  MS.  R.  readi,  t)iataiiftU.—Ei. 

r(ida"iiiidn-uiecaUuy;"in  the  temeof  *.  .  .  .  kr  on/y  b;  4^.]    EdU.  1642, 

"mthUalkmai,eaUty:—Ed.  Hud    MS.    W.    read  tbus  j     "  he   only 

* tailktheaarld;']  Then  wordi  l»  wh«  oihm  have  »nd  shall  be:"— Erf. 

nolm Edit.  l6ii,T\oi MSS.  W.SflL-Ed.  i  St.  Pelrri      So  all  the  ErfW.     The 

3. ..  IheiBigfU']  Sotheauchoriiededi-  Jfi$5.  all  erroneotisl; read,  St.Paul. — Ed. 

tioanmiMS.H'.:  Edit.  iS*2tttd,lkt  i . .  .  preiaii]   pait  ia  MS.  L.— Ed. 
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not  three,  but  a  trinity  of,  souIb;'  because  there  bin  lu,  if  not 
three  diBtinct  souls,  yet  difl^ring  Acuities,  that  can  and  do 
Bubsist  apart  in  different  subjects,  and  yet  in  us  are  thuB 
united  as  to  make  but  one  soul  and  substance.  If  one  soul 
were  so  perfect  as  to  inform  three  distinct  bodies,  that  were  a 
petty  trinity.'  Conceive  the  distinct  number  of  three,  not 
diTided  nor  separated  by  the  intellect,  but  actually  compre- 
hended in  its  unity,  and  that  is  a  perfect  trinity.  I  have  often  / 
admired  the  mystical  way  of  Pythagoras,^  and  the  secret  magtck 
of  numbers.'  "  Beware  of  philosophy,"  is  a  precept  not  to  be 
received  in  too  large  a  sense:'  for,  in  this  mass  of  nature,  there 
b  a  set  of  things  that  carry  in  their  front,  though  not  in  capital 
letters,  yet  in  stenography  and  short  characters,  something  of 
divinity;  which,  to  wiser  reasons,  serve  as  luminaries  in  the 
abyss  of  knowledge,-^  and,  to  judicious  beliefs,  as  scales  and 
rundles  to  mount  the  pinnacles  and  highest  pieces  of  divinity.  ^/a***^*'*' 

The  severe  schools  shall  never  laugh  me  out  (rf*  the  philo«o-~[  (l  "^ 
phy  of  Hermes,  that  this  viable  world  is  but  a  picture  of  the  { 
invisible,  wherein,  as  in  a  portrait,  things  are  not  truly,  but  in  / 
equivocal  shapes,  an4  as  they  counterfeit  some  real  substance  \    .- 
in  that  invisible  fabrick.  — ^ 

Sect.  xiii. — That  other  attribute,  wherewith  I  recreate  my 
devotion,  b  hb  wisdom,  in  which  I  am  happy ;  and  for  the 

T  .  .  .  ■  iSen  u  i*  w  not  three,  bat  a  tn  avec  lei  noms  du  Dieiu :  on  pcut 

trvatf  ■/.  tub :]    The  Perip«tetici  held  lire   auMi,  comment  il  ii^rcnoit  i   ki 

that  men  hid  three  diidnct  •ouk :  whom  diuiples  k  jurer  par  le  cbiffte,  dam  ce* 

(he  heretiFka,  the  Anomai,  and  the  Jsco-  flrtiani  on  lentincet  doriei  qu'il  noiu  ■ 

Ulee,  followed.    There  aioK  a  ^reit  dii-  ]tii»tet."~Fr.  Tt. 

pule  about  Ihb  matter  in  OxTord,  in  the         >  .  .  . .  and  Iki  iietel  magiek  ^  nn- 

7ear  12Tfi ;  and  it  wai  then  determined  btrt.'\    Moltkeniiu  relen  thii  to  algebra 

aguiut  Ariitotle.     Danai  Clout.  Eth.  and  cahbaUt  and  ai^er  quoting,  on  the 

lib.  i,  cap.  4 ;  and  Suam,  in  hia  Creatiie  latter  subject,  leveral  aulhon,  concludea 

At   Cowfl  Fnrmaii,  quait.    An  dtntur  thui:   "  Optime  de  ea  uripiit  Rabbi  Jo- 

jiunt  fiimm  in  tuu  camfnalaf  affirm-  leph   Bar  Abraam,  in  libro  cui  dtului, 

eth  there  wa«  a  synod  that  did  anathe-  Hartn  Noa.    De  hac  numerwum  migU 

matiie  all  who  held  with  Arittotle  on  [his  lide  et  Rob,  FI<uL  »  Hitl.  Microcvtmi  .- 

p<Hnt. — K.  tractat  ibi  muldi,  de  magnia  nuaaerocnm 

MS.  W.  readi,  "  not  three  dlrtincl  nyiterii*." — M. 
■ooli,  but  &c"— E^  See  the  article  Cabbala  in  the  E»-  , 

a pttty  trwUg.]     So  MS.  R.—  cycloptdit  M(tkodique.~Ed. 

BdU.  1643,   and  MS.    W.  read,  prefly         ^.  ...  in  too  large  a  ime:]    Edli. 

trinUy.—Ed.  1842  and  MSS.  W.  L.  If  R.  read,    "  in 

•  /  hose  often  admired  Iht  myilical  a  narrow  aense  ["—fit 
wag  qf  Pt/lhagorOM,']  "On  peut  lite  en         }  .  .  .  .    taninariti   in    the    abgu    iff 

PluUrque,  De  liide,  el  Oiiride,  eommenl  knowledge,']     "...  luminariea  in  (he  A 

Pythagort  nommuil  el  expUqiunt  le  chiT-  B  C  o(  kaowlcdge,"  ia  MS.  L. — £d. 
VOt.  U.  C 
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contemplation  of  this  only  do  not  repent  me  that  I  was  bred 
in  the  way  of  study.  The  advantage  I  have  of  the  vulgar, 
with  the  content  and  happiness  I  conceive  therein,  is  an  ample 
recompense  for  all  my  endeavours,  in  what  part  of  knowledge 
soever.*  Wisdom  is  his  most  beauteous  attribute:  no  man  can 
attun  unto  it :  yet  Solomon  pleased  God  when  he  desired  it. 
He  is  wise,  because  he  knows  all  things ;  and  be  knoweth  all 
things,  because  he  made  them  aU :  but  his  greatest  knowledge 
is  in  comprehending  that  he  made  not^  that  is,  himself.  And 
this  b  also  the  greatest  knowledge  in  man.  For  this  do  I 
honour  my  own  profession,  and  embrace  the  counsel  even  of 
the  devil  himself:  had  he  read  such  a  lecture  in  Paradise  as  he 
did  at  Delphos,*  we  had  better  known  ourselves ;  nor  had  we 
stood  in  fear  to  know  him.*  I  know  God  is  wise  in  all ;  won- 
derful in  what  we  conceive,  but  far  more  in  what  we  compre- 
^, V  hend  not;  for  we  behold  htm  but  asquint,  upon  reflex  or 
^.  t    ,  shadow;  our  understanding  is  dimmer*  than  Moses's  eye;  we 

■      ;  '■'        :  ■      '     are  ignorant  of  the  back  parts  or  lower  side  of  his  divinity ;  ^ 
\  -•  '  therefore,  to  pry  into  tbe  maze  of  his  counsels,  is  not  only 

folly  in  man,  but  presumption  even  in  angels.^   Like  us,  they 
„  ,.t       are  his  servants,  not  his  senators;^  he  holds  no  counsel,  but 

f     ^t\'  that  mystical  one  of  the  Trimty,  wherein,  though  there  be 

I  X  "  three  persons,  there  is  but  one  mind  that  decrees  without  con- 

A  tradiction.    Nor  needs  he  any;  his  actions  are  not  begot  with 

deliberation ;  his  wisdom  naturally  knows  what 's  best :  his  in- 
tellect stands  ready  fraught  wfth  the  superlative  and  purest 
ideas  of  goodness :  consultation  and  election,  which  are  two 
nwtions  in  us,  make  but  one  in  him :  his  actions  springing 
from  his  power  at  the  first  touch  of  his  will.     These  are  con- 
'  ,      temptations  metaphysical :  my  humble  speculations  have  an- 
'         other  method,  and  are  content  to  trace  and  discover  those 
expressions  he  hath  left  in'  bis  creatures,  and  the  obvious 
-i.,.  *  r»Wi  Aovrb.     No«e  teipaum. 

^   -'  ■  \  ■'         * huHBUdge tomr.']    Thenholc  ii  ao  thmd  or  Une  to  guide  ui  in  that 

^  of  the  aucceeding  p»M«ge,  m  Eir  m  Ihe  Ubyrinlh."— KA 

j            .  ■,  -       I  '^  correaponding  reftreoce,   i«   omitted  b        1 .  ,  .  .nothii  «»bo(wi,]    Edii.  Ifiig 

'        *-            J  EdU.lMi,v\i\aMSS.W.IiR.—Ed.  Hnav  ie»i,  not  itnalari.—Ed. 

'    .  L"  a Jnnw]     So  in  MSS.   W.  ^         « M/marioiu   **   hith    Itft  (■] 

1    .f      '   ,f  *  Jt  f  but  £iM,  I6«  re«d,  rfroiwr,— £*  So  ill  the  Bditiona.    The  puuge  ttuidi 

'■■      f^A,'  fl....™  iagiU.'\    After  these  wordi,  thin,  "...  impreMJoni  he  h«th  left  oa," 

'J  if£  £.addi  the  following  cUuw :  "Ih«e  iaOu  USS.W.  L.^  B.—E4. 
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efl^cta  of  nature.   There  is  no  danger  to  profound'  these  mya- 

teriea,  no  ganctum  sattctorvm  in  philosophy.'  The  world  was 

made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated 

by  man  :*  't  is  the  debt  of  our  reason  we  owe  unto  God,  and  the  V-  - 

homage  we  pay  for  not  being  beasta.  Without  this,  the  world 

is  still  as  though  it  had  not  been,  or  as  it  was  before  the  sixth 

day,  when'  as  yet  there  was  not  a  creature  that  could  conceive  i  fi^.  .  ^  ' '    / 

or  say  there  was  a  world.    The  wisdom  qf  Qpd  receives  small   V      i'  .« 

honour  from  those  vulgar  heads  that  nulel}'  stare  about,  and    ] ,/,  /.■'■  /.  i 

with  a  gross  rusticity  admire  his  works.     Those  highly*  mag-    h'   /    /  ji'  '■' 

nify  him,  whose  judicious  inquiry  into  his  acts,  aiaiI'2EinG«rat«  J      '  i    . 

research  into  his  creatures,  return  the  duty  of  a  devout  aod   / 

teamed  admiration.*         Therefore,  / 


Mi 


Starch  white  Ihon  mlE ;  and  let  thy  mMn  go, 
To  niuom  truth,  e'en  to  Ih'  ibjiu  bcloR ; 
lUlly  the  scattered  causn;  and  that  Une 

It  ii  ih;  Maker')  will ;  fbt  unto  none 

The  deviU  do  know  Ihw  x  but  thiHc  damn'd  OKleon 

Build  not  thy  glory,  but  confound  thy  creatures. 

Teach  my  endearuurs  lo  thy  work)  to  read, 

That  learning  Ihem  in  thee  I  may  proceed. 

Give  thou  my  reason  that  instrudiie  flight, 

Whose  weiiy  wings  may  on  thy  hands  itilt  ItgbL 

Teach  me  lo  u»r  aloll,  yet  ever  so. 

When  near  the  sun,  to  scoop  again  below. 

Thui  Shan  my  humble  feathen  iBrdy  hoier, 

And,  though  near  earth,  more  than  the  haav'ni  diicoier. 

And  then  at  last,  when  homeward  1  ihall  drive. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature,  to  my  hive. 

There  will  I  sit,  like  that  industrious  fly. 

Buzzing  thy  praises ;  which  shall  never  die 

Till  death  abrupta  Ihera,  and  succeeding  glory 

Bid  me  go  on  in  a  more  lusting  story. 

And  this  is  almost  all  wherein  an  humble  creature  may  en- 
deavour to  requite,  and  some  way  to  retribute  imto  hb  Crea- 
tor: for,  if  not  he  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  but  he  that  doeth  , 
the  will  of  the  Father,  shall  be  saved,  certainly  our  wills  must 

S  .  .  .  .  pTDAanuJ]     Edti.    ISIS   and  ^  ....  at  it  teat  before  the  tilth  dag, 

the  MSS.  read,  prpjmiitd.—Bd.  loAnt]    EdU.  1612  read,  "  ....  as  it 

I.  .  .  .tanclumianrlsrun^r:'}  MS.T..  was  before,  at  the  first,  when."— Ed. 

reads,  "salvation  in  philosophy.  "—£</.  «  Tkoie  kighly]     Those  anlg,  in  US. 

«  The   timid  t^.}     In    MS.  L.    this  W.—Ed. 

clause  is  thus  :  "  The  world  was  nude  i  .  .  .  .  and  learned  adiairali<»i.'\    The 

not  so  much  to  be  inhabited  by  men,  succeeding  verses  and  concluding  iiara- 

M    In   be    contemplated,    studied,    and  graphof thcscctionatenotin  £dM.  iri42, 

known,  byman."— £<f.  nminli>e  MSS.  W.  L.^  R.~Ed. 
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be  our  perfonnances,  and  our  intents  make  out  our  actions ; 
otherwise  our  pious  labours  shall  find  anxiety  in  our  graves, 
and  our  best  endeavours  not  hope,  but  fear,  a  resurrection. 

Sect.  xiv. — There  is  but  one  first  cause,  and  four  second 

causes,  of  all  things."    Some  are  without  eflicient,  as  God ; 

r>   '^r    ^^^^^  without  matter,  as  angels;  some  without  form,  as  the 

' '  '       I_  first  matter :  but  every  essence,  created  or  uncreated,  hath  its 

^  V       final  cause,  and  some  positive  end  both  of  its  essence  and 

I  operation.     This  is  the  cause  I  grope  after  in  the  works  of 

,  ■'  \.        nature;  on  this  hangs  the  providence  of  God.    To  raise  bo 

\  (beauteous  a  structure  as  the  world  and  the  creatures  thereof 

was  but  his  art;   but  their  sundry  and  divided  operations, 

.<'  with  their  predestinated  ends,  are  from  the  treasury  of  his 

wisdom.     In  the  causes,  nature,  and  affectioiu,  of  the  eclipses 

<  of  the  sun  and  moon,  there  is  most  excellent  speculation ;'  but, 

to  profound  farther,  and  to  contemplate  a  reason  why  his  pro- 

-"    vidence  hath  so  disposed  and  ordered  their  motions  in  that 

vast  circle,  as  to  conjoin  and  obscure  each  other,  is  a  sweeter 

piece  of  reason,  and  a  diviner  point  of  philosophy.    Therefore, 

sometimes,  and  in  somfl  things,^  there  appears  to  me  aa  much 

divinity  in  G^n  his  books,  De  Utu  Partivm,  as  in  Suarez's 

Metaphysicks.    Had  Aristotle  been  as  curious  in  the  inquiry 

of  thb  cause  as  he  was  of  the  other,  he  had  not  left  behind 

him  an  imperfect  piece  of  philosophy,  but  an  absolute  tract  of 

("  I ''       divinity. 

,  ,'  (*  Sect.  xv. — Natura  nihil  agii/mttra,  is  the  only  indisputa- 

,  :  '  hie  axiom  in  philosophy.   There  are  no  grotesques  in  nature; 

'    i   .        notany  thing  ftwned  to  fill  up  empty  cantons,  and  unnecessary 

A    v^    spaces.     In  the  most  imperfect  creatures,  and  such  as  were 

0^        ^.  not  preserved  in  the  ark,  but,  having  tbeir  seeds  and  princi- 

J  I        iTkb^       P'**  in  the  womb  of  nature,  are  every  where,  where  the  power 

I J     \       ,  fi-'of  the  sun  is, — in  these  is  the  wisdom  of  his  hand  discovered. 


■l^ 

-  K, 

\ 


6  TluTe  u  Ant  mtr  firti  comk,  rndfimr  firmeth,  tliere  ii  no  such  onte  u  ihtt 

teamd  «nu«(,  o/ oJi  tkaf.']    NiiDfly,  which    they  all   (he  fnat  emui. —  See 

tfidrnl.    malrrial,   format,    and  fnal :  Carpenlrr,  Pbilosophia  Libtta,  Decad.  iii. 

lo  which,  u  Keck  rrmuka  in  bit  note     Eurdt.  5 Ed. 

,  ^^                            on  thia  p«Kagc,  Plato  addi,  for  a  fifth,  1 .  .  .  .    matt  eieeUeml   tperalaOiM  i  ] 

emtpbir  or  idta,    Sre  alio  BoelUia  De  Add,    "  and    mott  iweet   philaaophy  ;" 

GnusbitoHf,  lib.  iii,  met.  S,  and  Si.  Ah-  from  MS.  L.—Ed. 

gialine,  lib.  Iiiiiii.  qiUHt  is.    Mr.  Nat.  "  .  .  .  ■  tomrlima,  md  im  hmu  tlthigt,'\ 

Cu^Met.'m^Fhilmptda  Libera,  tS-  "SWia  MSS.  W.  if  IL— Ed. 
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Out  of  this  rank  Sotomon  chose  the  object  of  his  admu-ation; 
indeed,  what  reason  may  not  go  to  school  to  the  wisdom  of 
bees,  ants,  and  spiders  i  What  wise  hand  teacheth  them  to 
do  what  reason  cannot  teach  us  ?  ^  Ruder  heads  stand  amazed 
at  those  prodigious  pieces  of  nature,  whaks,  elephants,  dro- 
medaries, and  camels ;  these,  I  confess,  are  the  colossuses  and 
majestick  pieces  of  her  hand ;  but  in  these  narrow  engines 
there  is  more  curious  mathematicks ;  and  the  civibty  of  these 
Bttle  citizens  more  neatly  sets  forth  the  wisdom  of  their 
Maker.  Who  admires  not  Regio  Montanus  his  fly  beyond  his 
eagle;*  or  wonders  not  more  at  the  operation  of  two  souls  in 
those  little  bodies  than  but  one  in  the  trunk  of  a  cedar  ? '  I 
could  never  content  my  contemplation  with  those  general 
pieces  of  wonder,  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea,  the  increase 
of  Nile,  the  conversion  of  the  needle  to  the  north;  and 
have  studied  to  match  and  parallel  those  in  the  more  obvious 
and  neglected  pieces  of  nature,  which,  without  farther  travel, 
I  can  do  in  the  cosmographyof  myself.  (We  carry  with  us  the  ^ 
wonders  we  seek  without  us :  Jthere  is  all  AlHca  and  her  pro- 
di^es  in  us.  We  are  that  bold  and  adventurous  piece  of 
nature,  which  he  that  studies  wisely  learns,  in  a  compendium, 
what  others  labour  at  in  a  divided  piece  and  endless  volume.  // 

Sect.  xvi. — Thus  there  are  two  books  Itobl whence  I  col- 
lect my  divinity.  Besides  that  written  one  of  God,  another  of 
his  servant,  nature,  that  universal  and  publick  manuscript,  that 
lies  expansed^  unto  the  eyes  of  all.  Those  that  never  saw  him 
in  the  one  have  discovered  him'  in  the  Dther :  this  was  the 
scripture  and  theology  of  the  heathens ;  the  natural  motion 
of  the  sun  made  them  more  admire  him  than  its  supernatural 


9  What  aiu  hand  Itaduth  Ift.']     Thia  but  Bmpedwie*  and  PliCo  allowed  Ihcm 

KMence  b  oiniued  in  Mis'.  L.—Ed.  not  only  >  vegetadTe  Hul,  but  afflnned 

>  IVke  admirei  net  4'c.]     Du  Butu  them  tobe  uiimtili.  The  Msnichcei  vent 

alebntea  the  ugle   and   fly  of  Regio  farther,  and  atlribuled  bo  much  of  Ihcra- 

Montantu,  in  lut  Poem;  6"  >]ur,  «••  donal  »ul  to  tbem,  that  they  accounted 

> ....  or  unmdert  not  awre  of  Iht  oper-  fhiil,  u  St.  Augiutine  rapOTtL — K. 

atian  tf  two  hkIi  in  that  Utile  bmtia  In  MS.  L.  thii dauBe it  added;  "— 

than  faif  one  in  Ike  trunk  ^  a  cedar?]  or  what  wiu  man  teachelh  them  10  do, 

That  u,  the  Tegetative ;  which,  according  what  nature  cannot  lesch  ust" — E^ 

to  the  common  opinion,  ia  auppond  to  tie  ^  . . .  .  eipanudj    Thus,  in  MS.  W. ; 

in   tree*,    Ihtn^   the    E^cureani   and  upoted,  in  Edii.  1642  and  in  MS.  L.; 

Stockiwoaldnotaliowanyioulinplantt;  expoandedia  MS.  IL—Ed. 
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Station  did  the  children  of 'Israel*  The  ordmary  efiects  of 
nature  wrought  more  admiration  in  them  than,  in  the  other, 
all  his  miracles.  Surely  the  heathens  knew  better  how  to 
join  and  read  these  mystical  letters  than  we  Christians,  who 
cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these  common  hieroglyphics,  and 
disdain  to  suck  divinity  from  the  flowers  of  nature.  Nor  do  I 
so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name  of  nature ;  which  I  define 
not,  with  the  schools,  to  be  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest, 
but  that  strught  and  regular  line,  that  settled  and  constant 
course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  ordained  the  actions  of  his 
creatures,  according  to  their  several  kinds.  To  make  a  revo- 
lution every  day  is  the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that 
necessary  course  which  Gtxi  hath  ordained  it,  from  which,  by 
a  faculty  from  that  voice  which  first  did  give  it  motion,  it  can- 
not swerve.*  Now  this  course  of  nature  (Jod  seldom  alters  or 
perverts;  but,  Uke  an  excellent  artbt,  hath  so  contrived  his 
work,  that,  with  the  self-same  instrument,  without  a  new  cre- 
ation, he  may  eflect  his  obscurest  designs.  Thus  he  sweeten- 
eth  the  water  with  a  wood,'  preserveth  the  creatures  in  the 
ark,*  which  the  blast  of  his  mouth  mig]it  have  as  easily  created ; 
— for  God  islikeaskilfidgecnnetrician,  who,  when  more  easily, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  liis  compass,  )ie  might  describe  or 
divide  a  right  Hne,  had  yet  rather  do  this  in  a  circle  or  longer 
way,  according  to  the  constituted  and  forelaid^  principles  of  his 
art :  yet  this  rule  of  his  he  doth  sometimes  pervert,  to  acquaint 
the  world  with  his  prerogative,  lest  the  arrogancy  of  our  rea- 
son should  question  his  power,  and  conclude  he  could  not.^ 
And  thus  I  calljhe  effects  of  nature  the  works  of  God,  whose 
hand  and  mstrument  sheanly  Fs ;  and  therelbre,  to  ascribe  his 
actions  unto  her  is  to  devolve  the  honour  of  the  principal 
B^ent  upon  the  instrument ;  which  if  with  reason  we  may  do, 

♦  .,,.    did    tilt  chiUfMi   r^  Iiratl.]  "  by  the  faculty  of  thM  totcc  8rr."—£rf. 

MS.  L.  give«  lhi>  lery  ningular  raading,  "  . .  , .  •ririiAHwrf,]  SceEtorf.  iv,  21. 

" did  the  <eUd  lanieliles."— fid.  In  MS.  R.  ihe  words  with  a  weed  tn 

S.  .  .  . /rem  which,  by  i  (uulty  fnnn  omiitrd.    Edii.  lOIl  and  78  read,  werd. 

thstvmceuAiri^r.]   Wehave  vtnuired  —Ed. 

to  transpMC  lh»  KHlenre.     In  all   Ihe         T arl..]    See  C«.  rii,  yiiL— Bi. 

editioiif>iiiithUBamiitied,  '■ from         « ferelaid]  Thiutn  MS.tt'.!  forr- 

which  ii  cannol  kwerve,  by  a  faculty  rrom  lotrf,  In  MS.  L.:  aforesaid,  in  Bdti.  161!. 
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then  let  our  hammers  rise  up  and  boast  they  have  built  our 
houses,  and  out  pens  receive  the  honour  of  our  writing.  I 
hold  there  is  a  general  beauty  In  the  works  of  God,  and 
therefore  no  deformity  in  any  kind  of  species  or  creature  what- 
soever. 1  cannot  tell  by  what  logick  we  call  a  toad,  a  bear,  or 
an  elephant,  ugly ;  they  being  created  in  those  outward  shapes 
and  figures  which  best  express  the  actions  of  their  inward 
forms;  and  having  passed  that  general  visitation  of  God,  who 
saw  that  all  that  he  had  made  was  good,  that  is,  conformable 
to  his  will,  which  abhors  deformity,  and  b  the  rule  of  order 
and  beauty.  There  b  no  deformity  but  in  monstrouty ;  wherein, 
notwithstanding,  there  is  a  kind  of  beauty ;  nature  so  ingeni- 
ously contriving  the  irregular  pu-ts,  as  they  become  sometimes 
more  remarkable  than  the  principal  fabrick.  To  speak  yet 
more  narrowly,  there  was  never  any  thing  ugly  or  mis-shapen, 
but  the  chaos;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  to  speak  strictly, 
there  was  no  deformity,  because  no  form ;  nor  was  it  yet  im-  ,-^  /c£i^-^ 
pregnate'by  the  voice  of  God.  Now,  nature  is  not  at  variance  '  L-^v  " 
with  art,  nor  art  with  nature ;  they  being  both  thejervaQta-pi"  //  >■/ 
his  providence.  Art  is  the  perfection  of^nature.  Were  the  / 
world  now  as  it  WaT  the  sixth  day,  there  were  yet  a  chaos. 
Nature  hath  made  one  world,  and  art  another.  In  brief,  all 
thin^are  artificial;  for  nature  is  the  art  of  God.'  ,      _«...— /^ 

Sect.  xviL'^^^Thtslstbeordinary  and^opeh  way  of  his  pro- 
vidence, which  art  and  industry  have  in  a  good  part  discov- 
ered ;  whose  effects  we  may  foretell  without  an  oracle.  To 
foreshew  these  is  not  prophecy,  but  prognostication.*  There 
is  another  way,  fidl  of  meanders  and  labyrinths,  whereof  the 
devil  and  spirits  have  no  exact  ephemerides ;  and  that  is  a 
more  particular  and  obscure  method  of  his  providence ;  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  individual  and  single  essences:  this  we 
call  fortune ;  that  serpentine  and  crooked  hne,  whereby  he 
draws  those  actions  his  wisdom  intends  in  a  more  unknown 
and  secret  way :  this  cryptic  and  involved  method  of  his  prd- 

1 .  .  .  .  nor  woa  it  i/tt  inpregHale]    In  Hobbei  has  idopied  thtic  tery  worii  in 
EdU.   1042,    theie  wordi   are  omllled.  (he  Brat  line  of  hii  introduction  to  Lni- 
In  MSS.  W.^-R.  there  is  ■  blank  iiutad  alliamiarllitMaUtr,  Farm, and Pauirr,!^ 
v(  tlien  ; — tliiu:      "   because   do  (arm  a  CoaitunHBtiillA,  Jfc. — Ed. 
bf  Ihe  TOice  oC  G<id,"-Ed.         "  . .  , .  prBgnoilicatiaii.}  "  ■  ■  ■  a  ban 

1 far  nalurt  it  tie  ait  ^  Gtd.}  ftopuiVirM^oa"  in  MS.  L—Ed. 
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vidence  have  I  ever  admired ;  nor  can  I  telate  the  history  of 
my  life,  the  occurrences  of  my  days,  the  escapee,  or  dangers, 
and  hits  of  chance,  with  a  bexo  lot  tnanot  to  Fortune,  or  a  bare 
gramercy  to  my  good  stars.  Abrahammight  have  thought  the 
ram  in  the  thicket  came  thither  by  ac<ndent :  human  reason 
Tould  have  said,  that  mere  chance  conveyed  Moses  in  ^e  ark 
.  to  the  sight  of  Pharoab'a  daughter.  What  a  Ubj-rinth  i^  there 
in  the  story  of  Joseph !  able  to  convert  a  stoick.  Surely  there 
are  in  every  man's  life  certain  rubs,  doublings  and  wrenches, 
which  pass  a  while  under  the  effects  of  chance ;  but  at  the 
last,  well  examined,  prove  the  mere  hand  of  God.  '  T  was 
not  dumb  chance  that,  to  discover  the  fougade,  or  powder- 
plot,  contrived  a  miscarriage  in  the  letter.*  I  like  the  victory 
of  88  the  better  for  that  one  occurrence  which  our  enemies 
imputed  to  oiu*  dishonour,  and  the  partiality  of  fortune;  to 
wit,  the  tempests  and  contrariety  of  winds.  King  Phihp  did 
not  detract  from  the  nation,  when  he  siud,  he  sent  his  armada 
to  fight  with  men,  and  not  to  combat  with  the  winds.  Where 
there  is  a  manifest  disproportion  between  the  powers  and 
forces  of  two  several  agents,  upon  a  maxim  of  reason  we  may 
promise  the  victory  to  the  sui>eriour :  but  when  unexpected 
accidents  slip  in,  and  unthought-of  occurrences  intervene, 
these  must  proceed  from  a  power  that  owes  no  obedience  to 
those  axioms ;  where,  as  in  the  writing  upon  the  wall,  we  may 
behold  the  hand,  but  see  not  the  spring  that  moves  it.  The 
success  of  that  petty  province  of  Holland  (of  which  the  Grand 
Seignior  proudly  aiud,  if  they  should  trouble  him,  as  they  did 
the  Spaniard,  be  would  send  bis  men  with  shovels  and  pick- 
axes, and  throw  it  into  the  sea)  I  cannot  altogether  ascribe  to 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  the  people,  but  the  mercy  of 
God,  th^t  hath  disposed  them  to  such  a  thriving  genius ;  and 
to  the  will  of  his  providence,  that  dispenseth  his  favour'  to 

*  TiBu  BB*  AfnS  cAaii«  (te(,  (orfi»-  ten   feel   wide,    ind    twel™   deep,   dng 

eoBtr  the  fbugsde,   or  pomitT  pM,  cm-  under  aome  work   or  IbnilKadini,    uid 

trwtd  a  nucarriage  in  iht  le1lfrJ\     In  charged  with  barrels  or  uclu 'of  gunpow- 

Uie  Edti.  lfl4S,  and  MSS.  W.  ^  R.,  thU  der  M  blow  it  up,  and  coveied  orer  with 

(enttuceaUndiihut;  " 'T  wai  no!  a  mere  einb."— £ii. 

chance  to  diicorer  Ihe                or  powder  1 .  ,  .  .  ^tptntelk  Mi  fawmr]     Thai 

tnuon,  by  a  miacamage  of  the  letter."  MS.R.^L.     It  is  endenll;  tlie  beim 

The  term  /omgade  ia  thua  explained  in  reading;  and  ia  therefore  adoptedt  thon^ 

Todd'g  JohnxHi:  "  t  aort  of  little  miae  in  ag*in»t  MS,  If.  and  all   (he   cditiona, 

the  nuuuiei  of  a  well,  acute  more  (hsn  which  haie,  "diipoaethher&vi>ut."-£d. 
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eseh  coantry  in  their  pieordinate  eeaeon.  All  cannot  be  happy 
at  oDce ;  for,  becanee  the  glory  of  one  state  depends  upon  the 
mm  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of  their 
greatness,  and  must  obey  the  swing  of  that  wheelf'  not  moved 
by  intelligences,  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  vrhereby  all  estates  /       ^ 

■rise  to  their  zenith  and  vertical  points,  according  to  their     \  U/i^-^f"^ 
predestinated  periods.     For  the  lives,  not  only  of  men,  but  of      ^        // 
commonwealths  and  the  whole  wnrid,  run  not  upon  a  helix  that  /     '  / 

stiD  enlargetb ;  but  on  a  circle,  where,  arriving  to  their  m^n* 
diaAi,  they  decline  in  obscurity,  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again. 
Sect,  xviii. — These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the  ef- 
fects of  fortune'  but  in  a  relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the 
works  of  natxire.  It  was  the  ignorance  of  man's  reason  that 
begat  thb  very  name,  and  by  a  careless  term  misc^led  the 
providence  of  God :  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  oper- 
ate in  a  loose  and  straggling  way;  nor  any  e^ct  whatsoever 
but  hath  its  warrant  &om  some  universal  or  superiour  cause. 
'  T  is  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a  prayer  before  a  game 
at  tables ;  for,  even  in  sortUeges  and  matters  of  greatest  un- 
certainty, there  b  a  settled  and  preordered  course  of  effects. 
'  It  is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune.  Because  our  eye  is  too 
dim  to  discover  the  mystery  of  her  effects,  we  foolishly  paint 
her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  I 
cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb,  that  "  fools  only  are 
fortunate ;"  or  that  insolent  paradox,  that  "a  wise  man  is  out  of 
the  reach  of  fortune;"  much  less  those  opprobrious  epithets  of 
poets, — whore,  bawd,  and  strumpet.*  T  is,  I  confess,  the  com- 
mon fote  of  men  of  singular  gifts  of  mind,  to  be  destitute  of 
those  of  fortune;  which  doth  not  any  way  deject  the  spirit  of 
wiser  judgments,  who  thoroughly  understand  the  justice  of 
this  proceeding ;  and,  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives, 
cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  feUcity.  It 
is  a  most  unjust  ambition,  to  desire  to  engross  the  mereies 
(^  the  Almighty,  not  to  be  content  with  the  goods  of  mind, 

A  . .  .  .   Jbt    bteOMM  He  glerg  Ife.}  1 .  .  .  .  farhnt]  nature,  in  EdU.  1043, 

InjrX£.  thepuMgeatvidtthui:  "...  aaiin  tlSS.W.^R.—Ed. 

tar,  boido  thsc  Ihe  glory  of  one  utaU         B maci  It-  ^c.]     In   MS.  £., 

dcpcndi  upon  ihe  min  ot  uiotlicr,  there  the   puMge   aUnd*   tliu*,    "  much  lea 

u  «  reroluiion  and  vidmitude  of  tbrif  that  •cniriloiu  language  of  poet*.  Ihat 

greaUieM,  which  miut  obey  the  iwfaig  ut  Fortune  it  a  whote,  a  bawd,  ■  Hrnm- 

Ihil  wheel,  "—fid;  pel."— £d. 
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wiUiout  a  poBsesBion  of  those  of  body  or  fortune :  and  it  is  an 
errour,  worse  than  heresy,  to  adore  these  cumplimental  and 
.  <nrcumstantial  pieces  of  leHcity,  and  undervalue  those  perfec- 
tions and  essential  points  of  happiness,  wherein  we  resemble 
I  our  Maker.  To  wber  desires  it  is  satisfaction  enoi^h  to  de- 
I  serve,  though  not  to  enjoy,  the  fiivours  of  fortune.  Let  Pro- 
vidence provide  for  fools:  'tis  not  partiality,  but  equity,  in 
God,  who  deals  with  us  but  as  our  natural  parents.  Those 
that  are  able  of  hody  and  mind  he  leaves  to  their  deserts ;  to 
those  of  weaker  merits  he  imparts  a  larger  portion ;  and  pieces 
out  the  defect  of  one  by  the  excess  of  the  other.  Thus  have 
we  no  just  quarrel  with  nature  for  leaving  us  naked ;  or  to 
envy  the  horns,  hoofs,  skins  and  furs  of  other  creatures ;  being 
provided  with  reason,  that  can  supply  them  all.  We  need  not 
labour,  with  so  many  arguments,  to  confute  judicial  astrology ; 
for,  if  there  be  a  truth  therein,  it  doth  not  injure  divinity.  If 
to  be  horn  under  Mercury  disposeth  us  to  be  witty;  under 
Jupiter  to  be  wealthy ;  I  do  not  owe  a  knee  unto  these,  but 
unto  that  merciful  hand  that  hath  ordered  my  indifllerent  and 
uncertain  nativity  unto  such  benevolous  aspects.  Those  that 
hold,  that  all  things  are  governed  by  fortune,  had  not  erred, 
had  they  not  persisted  there.  The  Romans,  that  erected  a 
temple  to  Fortune,  acknowledged  therein,  though  in  a  blinder 
way,  somewhat  of  divinity ;  for,  in  a  wise  supputation,  all  things 
begin  and  end  in  the  Almighty.  There  is  a  nearer  way  to 
heaven  than  Homer's  chain  f  an  easy  logick  may  conjoin  a 
heaven  and  earth  in  one  argument,  and,  with  less  than  a 
sorites,'  resolve  all  things  tu  God.  For  though  we  christen 
effects  by  their  most  sensible  and  nearest  causes,  yet  is  God 
the  true  and  infallible  cause  of  all ;  whose  concourse,  though 
it  be  general,  yet  doth  it  subdivide  itself  into  the  particular 
actions  of  every  thing,  and  is  that  spirit,  by  which  each  singu- 
lar essence  not  only  subsists,  but  performs  its  operation. 

Sect.  xix. — The  bad  construction  and  perverse  comment 
on  these  pair  of  second  causes,  or  visible  hands  of  God,  have 
perverted  the  devotion  of  many  unto  atheism ;  who,  forgetting 

9  ,  .  .  .  Hamer'i  fhein  ;]    See  llamrr'i  C.  ind  in    the  auihoriied   edjiioni : — 

mad.iVA,  \i.-Plalmi.  Thtal.vtA.W.f.  71.  Ed.  1842.  W.  hu  it,  Anirilr: 

Ed,  Bij/oHl.  Liidani  Jap.  Trag.iS. — Ed.  vftsHlnitmugunienl  where  oncpro- 

1 ....  0  nriltt,}    Thuiin  Ed.  1643,  podtjoci  ia  ao:uiiiulMled  on  (aotlier. — £^ 
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the  honest  advisoes  of  faith,  have  listened  unto  the  conspiracy 
of  passion  and  reason.  I  have  therefore  always  endeavoured 
to  compose  those  feuds  and  angry  dissentions  between  af^tion, 
faith,  and  reason :  for  there  is  in  our  soul  a  kind  of  triumvirate, 
or  triple  government  of  three  competitors,  which  distracts  the 
peace  of  this  our  commonwealth  not  less  than  did  that  other^ 
the  state  of  Rome. 

As  reason  is  a  rehet  unto  fiuth,  ro  passion  unto  reason.    As 
the  pro;>j)sklnns  gj_Jaitn  seem  absurd  unto  reason,  so  the  - 

theorems  of  reason  unto  passion,  and  bomunto  reason ;  yey,  /  ^ 
a  moderate  and  peaceable  discretion  may  so  state  and  order 
the  matter,  that  they  may  be  all  kings,  and  yet  make  but  one 
monarchy :  every  one  exercising  his  sovereignty  and  preroga- 
tive in  a  due  time  and  place,  according  to  the  restraint  and 
limit  of  circumstance.  There  are,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in 
divinity,  sturdy  doubts,  and  boisterous  objections,  wherewith 
the  unhappiness  of  our  knowledge  too  nearly  actjuainteth  us. 
More  of  these  no  man  hath  known  than  myself;  which  I  con- 
fess I  conquered,  not  in  a  martial  posture,  but  on  my  knees.' 
For  our  endeavours  are  not  only  to  combat  with  doubts,  but 
always  to  dispute  with  the  devil.  The  villany  of  that  spirit 
takes  a  hint  of  infidelity  &om  our  studies;  and,  by  demon- 
strating a  neutrality  in  one  way,  makes  us  mistrust  a  miracle 
in  another.  Thus,  having  perused  the  Archidoxes,  and  read 
the  secret  sympathies*  of  things,  he  would  dissuade  my  belief 
from  the  miracle  of  the  brazen  serpent ;'  make  me  conceit  that 
image  worked  by  sympathy,  and  was  but  an  Egyptian  trick, 
to  cure  their  diseases  without  a  nuracle.  Again,  having  seen 
some  experiments  of  bitumen,^  and  having  read  far  more  of 

< . .  ,  .  Kof  Utt  than  did  that  other]  Pnudtr,  wherein  he  relalei  very  nunj 

Vide  Flor.  lib.  iv,  cap.  C— £d.  Btnuigc  ilories  of  ila  wonderful  fffedt, — 

» knm.]    The  reminder  of  the  Edit.  1736. 

•tction  ia  warning   in  Edli.  1642,  and         > hrn-mlddiinadtmybrliff^.'] 

in  MSS.  W.  If  li.—Ed.  See  Ctqiutum,  in  Jug.  De  Civitale  Dti, 

4  Thut,  htmug  penned  ^r.]    Psncel-  lib.  x,  cap.  S.^Jt. 
•Ill,  and  many  odiets,  have  wril  upon         1 .  ■  ■  .  HfHtnra,]  The  common  aiphal- 

Ihii  subject,  and  pretended  10  cure  wounda  lum,  or  Jew's  pilch,  is  proper  bjtumen. 

by  anoinlinft  the  intlniinent  Ihst  made  1i  iammmonly  uned  (or  payingtlte  Ham* 

them    wilh    B   certain    mnlmenL       Our  ot  vesseli  on  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  Ihe 

cuuntryman,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  likewise  Lerant;  and  forrn^  the  principal  ingn- 

■role  B  treatiw  upon  tills  auhject,  tiiti-  dient  in  embalming  mummie*,  a*  we  ahall 

tied,  A  DUcmtru  upon  the  SympatAgtic  take  another  occasion  to  obacrve, — Ed, 
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naphtha,^  he  whispered  to  my  curiosity  the  fire  of  the  dtar 

\ might  be  natural,  and  bade  me  mistrust  a  miracle  in  Elias, 
vhen  he  intrenched  the  altar  round  with  water:  for  that  in- 
flammable substance  yields  not  easily  unto  water,  but  flames 
in  the  arms  of  its  antagonist."  And  thus  would  be  inveigle  my 
\jy^.  belief  to  think  the  combustion  of  Sodom  might  be  natural,^ 

"  and  that  there  was  an  asphaltick  and  bituminouB  nature  in 

that  lake  before  the  fire  of  Gomorrah.'  I  know  that  manna 
is  now  plentifully  gathered  in  Calabria ;  and  Josephus  tells 
me,  in  his  days  it  was  as  plentiful  in  Arabia.  The  devil  there- 
fore made  the  query,  "  where  was  then  the  miracle  in  the  days 
of  Moses  V  The  Israelites  saw  but  that,  in  his  time,  which  the 
natives  of  those  countries  behold  in  ours.  Thus  the  devil 
played  at  chess  with  me,  and,  yielding  a  pawn,  thought  to 
gain  a  queen  of  me;  taking  advantage  of  my  honest  endea- 
vours ;  and,  whilst  I  laboured  to  raise  the  structure  of  my 
reason,  he  strove  to  undermine  the  edifice  of  my  faith. 

Sect.  xx. — Neither  had  these  or  any  other  ever  such  advan- 
tage of  me,  as  to  incline  me  to  any  point  of  infidelity  or  despe- 
rate positions  of  atheism ;  for  I  have  been  these  many  years  of 
opinion  there  was  never  any.  Those  that  held  religion  was 
the  difierence  of  man  from  beasts,  have  spoken  probably,  and 
proceed  upon  a  principle  as  inductive  as  the  other.  That 
doctrine  of  Epicurus,  that  denied  the  providence  of  God,  was 
no  atheism,  but  a  magnificent  and  high-strained  conceit  of  his 
majesty,  which  he  deemed  too  sublime  to  mind  the  trivial 

T napklha,]  Naphtha »  a  Uurniin-  et  k  I'enBunmcr  tettcnKnt,  que  louMi 

ou)  oil,  of  ■  pale  yetlowisb  colouc,  thin,  1«  ruei  qui  en  ^toient  panemcet  toutei 

fluid,  light,  tranaparenl,  odoriferoui,  unc-  paroisaoientenfeueteDBan»net."Fr.  Tr. 

liaiu  to  the  touch,  and  Tery  inflarnmable.  ^  ^  . . .  and  bade  me  mulni/  a  miraclg 

By  long  eipwiire  to  lir,  *nd  odm  dr-  n  Eliot,  fr,]     The  history  ii  I.  Kitgi 

cunuUncei,  it  pi»ee  into  a  MCuiid  van-  iriii.    It  ahouid  b«  Elijah.    The  author, 

ety,  called  pecroliuin.— £^  in  Ptr<idodoi.  lib.  *ii,  cap.  15,  ahewetb 

^^  EllepeuCdelfunaldrerle  feuKBoi,  it  was  not  performed  oaturaUy  ;    it  wu 

enflBminiint  lout  ensetnUe  I'atr,  qui  eat  Ik  (ai  he  ujth)  a  perfect  niiracle. — K. 

■tu  eniironi ;  e(  m^me  elle  peul  briiler  9  ....  the  nmhufim  of  Sodom  might 

auioilieudel'eau.  C'elratU  eoutumede  be   nalaml,]      Gen.    lii,   34— Vide  el 

('en  lervir  en   Sicile  dana  lea  lanternei,  Strabonem,  I.  itL    Tar.  Hitl.  lib.  t,  ch.  T. 

■u  lieu  d'hnite.    Plutarque  rsconle,  dam  SoUmim,  Ed.  Salmas.  r.  30.  L'ltinerarif 

la  Vie  d' Alexandre  le  Grand,    que  lei  di  Lndoc,  di  Barthema,  Hb.  i,  tap.  6,-Ed. 

Babylonieni  lui  y  voulani   bire    voir  la  >  . .  .  .   bituminoui  nature  in  thai  lakt 

force  de  ce  naphtha,  en  avoient  aemi  ou  befere  Iht  fin  i^e."]     Strabo,  in  hia  16th 

jetd  quelquei  goutles  dani  quelques  ruei  chapter,  uys,  "  II  was  reported  that  Ihli 

de  li  ville,  e(  principalenienl  aui  environ!  like  waa  not  before  the  deMmcbon  of  thl 

de  aon  palaia,  et  que  Tenant  la  aupria  cily,   irhidi  wai  fallowed  by  on  eatth- 

avec  un  flamtcau,  il  commenfi  k  bnller  quake." — Ed. 
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actions  of  those  inferiour  creatures.  That  fatal  necessity  of 
the  stoicks  is  nothing  but  the  immutable  law  of  bis  wiU. 
Those  that  heretofore  denied  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
have  been  condemned  but  as  hereticks ;  and  those  that  now 
deny  our  Saviour,  though  more  than  hereticks,  are  not  so 
much  as  atheists :  for,  though  they  deny  two  persons  in  the 
trinity,  they  hold,  as  we  do,  there  is  but  one  God. 

That  villdn  and  secretary  of  hell,  that  composed  that  mis- 
creant piece  of  the  three  impostors,  though  divided  from  aU 
religions,  and  neither  Jew,  Turk,  nor  Christian,  was  not  a 
positive  atheist.  I  confess  every  country  hath  its  Machiavel,  y 
every  age  its  Lucian,  whereof  common  heads  must  not  hear, 
nor  more  advanced  judgments  too  rashly  venture  on.  It  is 
the  thetorick  of  Satan ;  and  may  pervert  a  loose  or  prejudi- 
cate  belief. 

Sect.  xxi. — I  confess  I  have  perused  them  all,  and  can 
discover  nothing  that  may  startle  a  discreet  belief;  yet  are 
their  heads  carried  o£f  vrith  the  wind  and  breath  of  such 
motives.  I  remember  a  doctor  in  physick,  of  Italy,  who  could 
not  perfectly  believe  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  because 
Galen  seemed  to  make  a  doubt  thereof  With  another  I  was 
&iniliarly  acquainted,  in  France,  a  divine,  and  a  man  of  singu- 
lar parts,  that  on  the  same  point  was  so  plunged  and  gravelled 
with  three  lines  of  Seneca,'  that  aD  our  antidotes,  drawn  irom 
both  Scripture  and  philosophy,  could  not  expel  the  poison  of 
his  errour.  There  are  a  set  of  heads  that  can  credit  the  re- 
lations of  mariners,  yet  question  the  testimonies  of  Sunt  Paul : 
and  peremptorily  maintain  the  traditions  of  JElian  or  Pliny ; 
yet,  in  histories  of  Scripture,  raise  queries  and  objections: 
believing  no  more  than  they  can  parallel  in  humane  authors. 
I  confess  there  are,  in  Scripture,  stories  that  do  exceed  the 
fables  of  poets,'  and,  to  a  captious  reader,  sound  like  Garagan- 
l  tua  or  Bevis.*    Search  all  the  legends  of  times  past,  and  the 


.  ikrtt  lintt  1^  Seneca,] 


moduni  in  S.  S.  plmqunm  in  reiiijiiii  am- 

Aa iMi  ■niiaiiri  Hiii«i» pan  BUM  nibiu  hintoriiH  Induntur;"  (uid  Ihcn  he 

Hmui,  .  .  .  .  ......  .  condiidw  hinwelf  "itb  the  author)  "Sed 

UjfiTiSrtu™  MTMiiTMr^iiX"  ''''"  """  retundunt  intcllfcliun,  icd  ei- 

*  .  . .  .  there  art,  in  Scripture,  iteria  *  ■  .  . ,  Garagantva  or  BrtpJ*.]  For  tba 

Hul  Ai  ttcted  thr./ablei  efpoett,]  So  (he  (brmar  Me  Habrlaii  :—hr  tiie  inlter,  Syr 

aitSmr  ot iulig,  Lmd,  "Ccrtemin  &d-  BevU of  SmUhantptm. — Ed. 


sr 


,/■•' 
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fabulous  conceits  of  these  present,  and  't  vill  be  hard  to  find 

one  that  deserveB  to  carry  the  buckler  unto  Stunpson;  yet  is 

_  all  this  of  an  easy  possibility,  if  we  conceive  a  divine  concourse, 

y"  ijT   or  an  influence  but  from  the  little  finger  of  the  Almighty.     It 

ft*-"  i^*.  ^      is  impoBatb1e_that,  either  in  the  discourse  of  man  or  in  the  in- 

'■l    t  fallible  voice  of  5od,  to~the  weakness  of  our  apuretoosioiia 

—  ■         Xi  f      .there 'should  not  appear  irregulantien,  contradictiona^  and 

<}.'     '  i.'i '   ■   I*       antinomiea:  myself  coiJd  show  a  catalogue  ot  doubts,  never 

"       *"'  yet  imagined  nor  questioned,  as  I  know,  which  are  not  re- 

solved at  the  first  hearing;   not  fentaatick  queries  or  objec- 
tions  of  air ;  for  I  cannot  hear  uf  atoms  in  divinity.     I  can 
read  the  history  of  the  pigeon  that  was  sent  out  of  the  ark, 
aji/^ ''  ^  and  returned  no  more,  yet  not  question  how  she  found  out 

her  mate  that  was  left  behind :  that  Lasarus  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  yet  not  demand  where,  in  the  interim,  his  soul 
awaited ;  or  raise  a  law-case,  whether  his  heir  might  lawfiilly 
detun  his  inheritance  bequeathed  unto  him  by  his  death,  and 
he,  though  restored  to  life,  have  no  plea  or  title  unto  his 
former  possesnons.  Whether  Eve  was  framed  out  of  the 
left  side  of  Adam,  I  dispute  not;  because  I  stand  not  yet 
assured  which  is  the  right  side  of  a  man ;  or  whether  there  be 
any  such  distinction  in  nature.  That  she  was  edified  out  of 
the  rih  of  Adam,  I  believe ;  yet  raise  no  question  who  shall 
arise  with  that  rib  at  the  resurrection.'  Whether  Adam  was  an 
hermaphrodite,  as  the  rabbins  contend  upon  the  letter  of  the 
text;  because  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  there  should  be  an  her- 
maphrodite before  there  was  a  woman,  or  a  composition  of 
two  natures,  before  there  was  a  second  composed.^  Likewise, 
whether  the  worid  was  created  in  autumn,  summer,  or  the 
spring ;'  because  it  was  created  in  them  all :  for,  whatsoever 
sign  the  sun  possesseth,  those  four  seasons  are  actually  existent. 

3  J%at    lilt   ma  tdified  ^■c]       This  th»t    it    begins   in   tfnng  ■,—Lamliia, 

cUoM  it  wanting  in  Edti.  1G43,  uid  in  lib.  v,  SOO,  818  ; — flr/pL  Georg.  6b.  U, 

MSS.  W.SfR.  33S.     Bui  there  u  ■  dilTerenn!  roptcl- 

On  the  tubject,  a«c  pMfudodoxia  Ept^  injf  it  unonfc church  doctoral  ■omeagm- 

demica,  lib.  lii,  op.  9. — Ed.  ing  with  thete  pacta,  and  lOine  affiiuiing 

a  .  .  . .  at  Ike  robbiiu  tfc."]     Wanbng  the  time  to  be  Autiiinn.    Strictly  tpeit- 

in  MS.  R. — Ed.  ing,  it  niu  not  created  in  any  one,  but  in 

T  .  .  .  .  mhtlher  the  worid  vare  ertaltd  all,  of  the  iwuana,  lu  the  aalbot  t^th 

in  attiaui,  nnauT,  or  tke  fpru^;]  Two  here,  and  hath  shewn  U  large,  PMiidiito. 

leanked  poeta  of  antiquity  are  of  opinion  fpidL  lib.  vi,  cap.  2. — K. 
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It  k  die  nature  of  this  luounary  to  distingmsh  the  seTeral 
seasons  of  the  year ;  all  which  it  makes  at  one  time  in  the 
whole  earth,  and  succesnTe  in  ai^  part  thereof.  There  are 
a  bundle  of  curioBities,  not  (Htly  in  philosophy,  but  in  divinity, 
pn^Mieed  and  discussed  by  men  of  most  supposed  abilities, 
which  indeed  are  not  worthy  our  vacant  hours,  much  less  our  - 
BcriouB  studies.  Pieces  only  lit  to  be  placed  in  Pantagruel's  [ 
fibrtiy,'  or  bound  up  with  Tartaretus,  De  Modo  Cacandi.^ 

Sect.  xxii. — These  are  niceties  that  become  not  those  that 
peruse  so  serious  a  mystery.  There  are  others  more  gene- 
rally queslvHied,  and  called  to  the  bar,  yet,  methinks,  of  an 
easy  and  possible  truth. 

"T  is  ridiculous  to  put  off  or  drown  the  general  flood  of 
Noah,  in  that  particular  inundation  of  Deucalion.'  That 
there  was  a  deluge  once,  seems  not  to  me  so  great  a  miracle 
as  that  there  is  not  one  always.*  How  all  the  kinds  of  crea- 
tures, not  only  in  their  own  bulks,  but  with  a  competency  of 
feod  and  sustenance,  might  be  preserved  in  one  ark,  and 

■ ....  in  PoBlagnuri  libran/,']  That  bouche  de  Tvtuet,  ou  ■  propoa  de  la 

irf  St.  Victor,  dnaibed  by  PuitBgrutl,  Tirinue  coAlunM  qu'tvolt  pciil-£tre  ce 

Batft.  tam.  ii,  cap.  7.— Ed.  docteur,  d>  dire  el  d'eirire  chi  pour  hi 

9.  .  .  .orboaadiipirilhTarlarrliiitDt  dani  le  mot  mlAt.  que  Rabebin  lui  altribue 

Modo  Cwandi.]    The  work  here  alluded  nn  Itrre  d'un  aujet  gi  illHln  r     L'un  et 

to,  Of  more  properly  speaking,  the  >>Hi-  I'KUtre  eal  ponible ;  null  aelon  mgi  I'au- 

giiaary  work    here   alluded   to.    la   thug  teur  Fy  flinrid^re  prineipalement  comme 

■pokenofby aPrendiConimentatirrDnthe  dudple   de  ce  m^ine  Jean   Scot  qu'eA 

works  of  Rabelaia.     "(nerre  Tartsrel).  igud  aux  londideutei  mati^rea  par  lui 

n   faodroil  rccourir  am    regltrei  de  la  remueet,  le  peintre  Holbein  aroit  itjk 

Sorbonne  pour  pouroir  fUre  au  juste  ta  plaiumment  represent^,  comme  rendant 

quel  tenu  TiToil  ce  docteur,  dont  tout  le  I'une  par  la  boiiche,  mhu  la  i^tre  d'nn 

mtrile  coniistB  autrebu  i  rafllner  encore  enbnt  ttatia  cacanlU  hgiealia."     Lei 

rt  a  eochnir  nir  In  ridindM  lubttlitii  auvrei  de  Pierre  Tarlaret  fnrenl  r^im- 

de  Jean  Scot,  dans  une  Infinitf  deques-  primfia  In  Bvo.  a  Lyon,  Can  I62l.-Rahe- 

Udid  ^tmdHbtbhni  et  autrei    niaii^r»,  lait,  torn,  ii,  cap.  7.  Antt.  1711 Ed. 

tA  Tartaret  a'eier^  aiec  tant  de  Xerat-         i  T  ii  ridiculaa  ^.]     Ludan'a   de- 

riii,  sanTRit  mime  avec  tant  d'impi^ti,  icrlpllon  of  the  Aood  of  Deucalion   M 

que  H.  Btienne  met  le  Sortnniale  Taria-  alrikingly  arcordi,  in  iu  particolara,  with 

ret  an  nombre  de  cea  malheureui  qui  the  Mosalclc  account  of  thedeluge,  that  it 

avec  l«  tnna  avirient  Ul  reriura  par  ieun  la  difficolt  tu  '      ' 

£<tixa  le  detestable  ^ponj^tf^iwfqu'on'         "' 


i irr™ao((oi«*c.]  fin'otpai 

nnt'aoi  Vaudcds  el  a  leur  doctrine.   Les 

besoin  de  doulcr,  qu'en  pliwicurs  placen  du 

ConlBd'Eutrapel,  chap.  28,  paHent  d'une 

monde  la  merest  plus  haute  que  la  terre- 

di^nte  de  ce  Tartaret  avec  Mandeston, 

fcrme  ;  dc  fiifon  que  r'est  une  merreille. 

%\tm  qmdHUtare  de  celle  maiwn,  .ur 

qu'on  n'entende  pm  parlor  davantage  de 

deluges:    notie   Hollande  ett    ai   ba*K, 

CalilauL     Seroit-ce  par  rapport  au,  or- 

en  peu  de  temps  de  la  mer,  si  elie  n'en 

iurit  cmp«ch*c  par  lea  dune*  de  s«We,  le* 

en  ai  psid  iiombre  de  U  plume  el  de  la 

dipiCT,  lea  motJins,  et  lea  ecluaes.-f  r.  Tr. 
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within  the  extent  of  three  hundred  cuhita,  to  a  reason  that 
rightly  examines  it,  will  appear  very  feasible.'  There  is 
another  secret,  not  contained  in  the  Scripture,  which  is 
more  hard  to  comprehend,  and  put  the  honest  Father  to 
the  refuge  of  a  miracle  ;*  and  that  is,  not  only  how  the  dis- 
tinct pieces  of  the  wortd,  and  divided  islands,  should  be 
first  planted  by  men,  but  inhabited  by  tigers,  panthers,  and 
bears.  How  America  abounded  with  beasts  of  prey,  and 
noxious  animals,  yet  contained  not  in  it  that  necessary  crea- 
ture, a  horse,  is  very  strange."  By  what  passage  those,  not 
only  birds,  but  dangerous  and  unwelcome  beasts,  came  over. 
How  there  be  creatures  there,*  which  are  not  found  in  this 
triple  continent.  All  which  must  needs  be  strange  unto  us, 
that  hold  but  one  ark ;  and  that  the  creatures  began  their 
progress  from  the  mountains  of  Ararat.'  They  who,  to  salve 
this,  would  make  the  deluge  particular,  proceed  upon  a 
principle  that  I  can  no  way  grant ;  not  only  upon  the  nega- 
tive of  Holy  Scriptures,  hut  of  mine  own  reason,  whereby  I 

3  .  .  .  .  feiuiblt.'j     On   the   contrary,  puUtion,  lo  muk  out  the  ptogren  oC  in 

Edii.    I64S    read,  difficult;    ind  MSS.  migralioni,  uid  mce buk  its  genealc^ei 

H'.^A.  nBi,4iffiaU. — Ed.  thniiigh>nicMsnoqar40aD  yean,  up  lo 

*  .  .  .  .  and  pal  Ihe  hoatrt  Falktt  la  Ikt  JU  cruUe.  the  uk,  reposing  on  ihe  aum- 

refiigt  qf  a  mirack ;]    Thii  honest  Tither  mit  of  Ararat,  imidit  the  nieace  of  unj- 

wu  St.  Auguatine,  who  deliven  his  opin-  verul  desolation  ?    It  ii  a  questioo  about 

ion,  that  it  might  be  miraculoiuly  done,  which  >a  Ititle  in  known,  and  M  much 

Be  CiB.  Dti,  lib.  ivi,  cap.  f ;    but  wuth  nitut  depend  on  conjecture,  that  it  leema 

XLOl  that  it  could  not  be  done  without  rather  calculated  for  the  eieroac  ofinge- 

a  miracle. — K.  nutty,  or  even  the  indulgence  oricepli- 

3  ....  if  wry  ({range.]    These  worda  dam,  than  likelf  to  lead  to  the  derelop- 

ve  omitted  in  EdU.  1642  &  MS.  W.-Ed.  ment  of  truth.    We  may  obKrve,  how- 

6  Haw  time  be  creaturei  Ihfre,]     In  ever,  that  to  u*  the  difficulty  seems  the 

Edii.  imZ  and  MS.   If.  the  pu.sa^  ii  same,  whether  the  deluge  existed  or  notj 

thus  :     "    How   thereby   creatures  are  whether  we   suppoae   the   migration    lo 

there." — Ed.  have   proceeded  from    the  mountahi  of 

T  Thrre  u  atuther  wcrel,   ^c]     The  Ararat  or  the  garden  of  Eden. 

diffli^on  of  Ihe  animal  creation  over  the  The    French   translator  quaintly   re- 

ikce  of  the  earth  does  indeed  involve  a  marks;  "  il  y  a  eu  beaucoup de  peraonnei 

most   interesting   and   difficult    inquiry,  qui  onl  brouilli  beaucoup  de  papier,  pour 

Whence   came    the   innumerable    tribes  trouver  la  verilD  de  cetle  affaire ;    mais  il 

of  human    beings,   dlienifled   in  form,  n'y  a  personne  qui  en  ait  pujamaia  tiou- 

complexion.    and   character,    which    in-  ver  une  parfaite  assurance,  ou  certitude. " 

haliit  every  continent  and  Island  of  our  Moltkeniui  quotes  TvMvt,  in  Cn. 

globe  ?  Whence  the  myrisda  of  animals,  chap.  8. 

and  birds,    and  lesser  creatures,  whieii  Among   the  principal   writers  of  our 

every  where  teem  in  the  moat  astonish-  own  country  on  the  deluge,  and  questions 

ing  profusion  and  variety;  peopling  its  connected  with  It.   we  may  enumerate 

mounlsiiu,  and  plains,  and  foresls,  and  DeUny,  A.   Fuller,  Cuckbura,    Burnet, 

glittering  on  iu  surface  t  Who  can  solve  Wbiston,  Bryant,  Catcutt,  Cumberland, 

theprobleml  Who  will  undertake  to  make  Hurdis,    Hutchinson,    Ray,    Shuckford, 

out  succenive  retumi  of  this  mighty  po-  &c. — Ed. 
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can  make  it  probable  that  the  world  was  as  well  peopled  in 
the  time  of  Moah  as  in  ours ;  and  fifteen  hundred  years,  to 
people  the  world,  as  lull  a  time  for  them  as  four  thousand 
years  since  have  been  to  us."  There  are  other  assertions  and 
flommon  tenets  drawn  &om  Scripture,  and  generally  believed 
as  Scripture,* whereimto,  notwithstanding,!  would  never  betray 
the  liberty  of  my  reason.  'T  is  a  postulate  to  me,  that  Methu- 
salem  was  the  longest  lived  of  all  the  children  of  Adam;  and 
no  man  will  be  able  to  prove  it;  when,  from  the  process  of 
the  text,  I  can  manifest  it  may  be  otherwise.*  That  Judas 
perished  by  hanging  himself,  there  is  no  certainty  m  Scripr 
ture :  though,  in  one  place,  it  seems  to  aflSrm  it,  and,  by  a 
doubtful  word,  hath  given  occasion  to  translate  it;  yet,  in 
another  place,  in  a  more  punctual  description,  it  makes  it 
improbable,  and  seems  to  overthrow  it.*  That  our  &thers, 
after  the  flood,  erected  the  tower  of  Babel,'  to  preserve  them- 
selves against  a  second  deluge,  is  generally  opinioned  and 
believed ;  yet  is  there  another  intention  of  theirs  expressed 
in  Scripture.  Besides,  it  is  improbable,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  place ;  that  is,  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar, 
These  are  no  points  of  faith;  and  therefore  may  admit  a 
free  dispute.  There  are  yet  others,  and  those  familiarly  con- 
cluded from  the  text,  wherein  (under  favour)  I  see  no  conse* 

>  . . .  .  mdfJUtm  lundrtd  ymri,  ^.]  the  kiu,  tec;  but  then  are  tHO,  ihat  ii, 

See  Pteaio^  Bjad.  lib.  vi,  up.  C — K.  Eulh]rmiiu  and  (Ecumeniua,  who  uwrt 

'    *  . gtneralls  bflirvtdat  Seiiplurt,^  thai  htutging  did  nol  kill  him  ;  liut  IhM 

Not  In  J^f.  S, — Ed.  either  the  rope  broke,  or  thai  he  wu  cul 

1  '7 It  ajKatalateto  mt,  Ihat  tttthuia-  down,  and  ahertiardi  catt  hlmuirdown 

tm  Jj«-  ]     See  Pieidod.  EpU.  Hb.  tII,  headlonn,  u  it  U  related  in  the  brlore- 

rap.  3. — K.  inenliaTted  place  of  the  Acit.     And  thii 

'  ThatJialatptrutitdbgliaiigitig  him-  nMyaeryelorenmrilelhuc  iwoieeniing- 

tty.  Hurt  u  »  cirlaiitln  in  Srripturi!  |y  diiagreeing  Scriplurei. — AT. 
^v.i     The  doubt  irigei  from  the  ward  Keck,  in  quoting  from  the  Acta,  c,  i, 

Mnry-^wn,  in  Mslthew  ivii,  5,  which  t.  18,  evidenllv  uied  the  Geneva  trantln- 

rignilieih  .uObcatjon  as  well  M  hanging;  tion,  which  differ,  verjf  inateriall:^  from 

hut  Braimui  trantlatei  il  '•  ab!ena  Uqueo  the  commonly  u»ed  version.    See  Itiarn- 

K  tutpendil."      The  wordi  In  the  Acli  miiUeT,  Sthol.  in  loc.,  and  Pietid.  Epid. 

are,  "  When  he  had  thrown  down  him-  lib,  vii,  cap.  tl.— Ed. 
■elf  headlong,  be  bunt  in  the  mdat.  and  3  Thol  mr  falhfr,.  afur  Ih,  fiHd, 

■U  his  bowelJ  gushed  out  r"  which  eeemi  tncltd  Ihr  tewrr  nfSabfl,]  For  Ihi.  see 

to   differ  mtich  from  the  exprtirion  uf  what  the  author  taiih  in  liii  Ptevdodojr. 

Matthew,  yet  the  ancient  wrileri  and  fa-  Epiilemic.  lib.  vii,  cap.  B.—K. 
tberiofUiechurchclounanlmou.lj»gree  Jo-ephni  temoigne,    /tntiipuMiim 

that  he  »M  hanged.     Some  are  so  parti-  JuJojowkdi,  lib.  i,  qu'ili  commencirent 

ttUar,  that  they  even  mention  that  it  was  cetouvragc  afln  qu'un  nooveau  dfluite  inr 

with  B  cord.  «  »  fig-tree,  the  day  aUcr  vim  pas  i  Ics  ondommager.— Tr.  7"r. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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quenoe.*  The  church  of  Rome  confidend;  proves  the  opinion 
of  tutelary  angels,  from  thftt  answer,  when  Peter  knocked 
at  the  door,  T  is  not  he,  but  his  angel ;  that  is,  might  some 
say,  his  messenger,  or  somebody  from  him;  for  so  the  ori- 
ginal signifies;  and  is  as  likely  to  be  the  doubtful  tamiJy's 
meaning.  This  exposition  I  once  suggested  to  a  young 
divine,  that  answered  upon  this  point;  to  which  I  remember 
the  Franciscan  opponent  replied  no  more,  but,  that  it  was  a 
hew,  and  no  authentick,  interpretation. 
I  Sect,  xxiii. — These  are  but  the  conclusions  and  fallible  dis- 
I  courses  of  man  upon  the  word  of  God ;  for  such  I  do  believe 
'  die  Holy  Scriptures ;  yet,  were  it  of  man,  I  could  not  choose 
but  say,  it  was  the  most  singular  and  superlative  piece  that  hath 
been  extant  since  the  creation.  Were  I  a  pagan,  I  should 
not  refrain  the  lecture  of  it;  and  cannot  but  commend  the 
judgement  of  Ptolemy,  that  thought  not  his  library  complete 
widiout  it.  The  Alcoran*  of  the  Turks  (I  speak  widiout 
prejudice)  is  an  iU-composed  piece,  containing  in  it  vain  and 
ridiculous  errours  in  philosophy,  impossibilities,  fictions,  and 
vanities  beyond  laughter,  maintained  by  evident  and  open 
sophisms,  the  policy  of  ignorance,  deposition  of  universities, 
and  banishment  of  learning.  This,  hath  gotten  foot  by  arms 
and  violence :  that,  without  a  blow,  hath  disseminated  itself 
through  the  whole  earth.  It  'a  not  unremarkable,  what  Philo 
first  observed,  that  the  law  of  Moses  continued  two  thousand 
years  without  the  least  alteration ;  whereas,  we  see,  the  laws 
of  other  commonwealths  do  alter  with  occasions :  and  even 
those,  that  pretended  their  original  from  some  divinity,  to 

*  ,  . . .  anuequence.']     Add,  rroni  t}ie  Id  MS.  If.  it  lUndi  thui,  "  And  cannot 

Edit.  IStS,  ^dA  MSS.  IF.  ^  A.,ltaera1-  but  commend  the  Judgement  of  Ptolcmjr, 

lowing  cUuse :  "  >s,  lo  prove  tbe  Trinitjr  that  thought  the  Alcoran  &c" — EJ, 

Itodi  the  ipeech  of  Cod.  in  tbe  plunl         < baniilimnil  of  ItarniHg.     Thi* 

number,— /actajnui  Asntun,  "  lei  ui  halh  gotlen  /tot  bg  onw  md  ric&itcc.- 

make  man,"  which  i>  but  the  common  Ihat,  witAwl  a  blJic,  hilh  diueminited 

ityUofprince«»..dmenof™inency,—  ««!/]    We  follow  MS.  W.  in  plwing  . 

he  that  ahall  read  one  of  Hia  M^eaiy'i  period  after  "  learning"  —  ;    but  hare 

proclamaliani,  may  with  the  name  lopck  ventured  to  differ  from  all  tbe  editiooi 

conclude,    there  be  two  kingt  in  Eng-  and  MSS.  by  tranipojing  Ikii  and  Ihat, 

land." — Bd.  became  the  aenae  evidenlly  reijuirml  it. 

>  . . . .  and  aaiBBl  but commtnd ifC.'\    In  The  rending  of  £d'>.  iSii,  dah  dlnt- 

MS.  R.  a  blink  occura  in  the  middle  of  miaaU,  might   perhapa  be  prelerred  to 

ihia  paasage,  thus ;    "  And   cannot  but  that  of  the  other  editions,  hath  diHCmi- 

commend  ibe  judgementof  Plolemy.thai  noted,    though   we    hue   not    adopted 

thought                        the  Alcoran  lie. "  it. — Etl. 
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have  vanished  widiout  trace  or  memory.  I  believe,  besides 
Zoroaster,  there  were  divers  others  that  writ  before  Moses ;' 
who,  notwithstanding,  have  suffered  the  conmion  fiite  of  time. 
Men'^  works  have  an  age,  Uke  themselves ;  and  though  they 
outlive  their  authors,  yet  have  they  a  stint  and  period  to  their 
duration.  This  only  is  a  work  too  hard  for  the  teeth  of  time, 
and  cannot  perish  but  in  the  general  flames,  when  all  things 
shaU  confess  their  ashes. 

Sect.  xxtv. — I  have  heard  some  with  deep  sighs  lament 
die  lost  lines  of  Cicero ;  others  with  as  many  groans  deplore 
the  combustion  of  the  library  of  Alexandria :  for  my  own 
part,  I  think  there  be  too  many  ui  the  world ;  and  could 
with  patience  behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could 
I,  with  a  few  others,  recover  the  perished  leaves  of  Solomon.' 
I  would  not  omit  a  copy  of  Enoch's  pillars,'  bad  they  many 
nearer  authors  than  Joaephus,  or  did  not  relish  somewhat  of 
the  faUe.'  Some  men  have  written  more  than  others  have 
spoken.   Pineda  quotes  more  authors,  in  one  work,*  than  ar« 

*  Kneda,  in  hii  Mmarehia  EctUiiaitica,  quolEi  one  ihouund  tai  forty  aallKn.* 

T  I  belierie,    biadti   ZarmuttT,   ^  ]  hifiKmad  by  Adam,  tbat  the  worid  WH 

ZoTDutcr  wu  long  bclare  Hotel,  aod  irt'  (o  psiish  dbcc  by  water,  and  a  becond 

great  name  :  be  wat  the  fklher  of  Nlnui.  timt  by  fiie,  did  anie  two  inllaii  ta  be 

See  Juitht,  lib.  ii.  "  Si  quunllbet  modi-  erected  ;    the  one  of  ttone  againit  the 

can)  emolumeiiluin  probareritu,  ego  iUe  waler,  and  aoolhcr  of  brick  agalntt  the 

om   Carinondai  Tel  Dandgeron,  vel   I)  fin  {    and  that  apon  thoM  pillan  wai 

Mnei,  *el  Joanne*,  vel  ApoUooiat,  *el  engiaTen  all  mdi  learning  ai  had  been 

tpte  Dardaniu,  vel  quicunque  aliuafnjl  deUrertd  to,  or  invenled  by,  mankind  j 

ZorDaitrem  et    HoManem    inter  magcM  and  Grom  thence  it  can*  ttwl  all  know- 

celebratm  e>L"    Apultiui  In  ApM-^K.  ledge  and  leaming  wat  not  loet  by  mean* 

II  n'eat  paa  beaoin  de  douter  qu'il  of  the  flood,  by  reaion  thai  one  of  the 

a'y  ait  eu  piuiieun  autret  aadeu  iiA-  plUan  (though  the  other  peiiahed)  did 

viliu,  que  Hayte  ;   car  d'oik  auroll-il  remain  alter  the  flood ;  and  joeepbiu  wll- 

Mquerirlal-mtmelaugeued'Egyptet  neaieth,  tillhli  ticoe,  .^lUi^./nrfaie.  Hb.l, 

— Fr.  Tr.  cap.  i.—K. 

See  Habirt,  Vtrki,  p.  3«t.—Bi.  Vide  Dt  Enoehi  lOint  Efiil.  ZaAe, 

e  .  .  .  .  reeowr  Ihe  jjerMtd  Jeow  <ff  et  ■'•«■*(■  Dt  CMl.  Dei,  lib.  inU,  c  38, 

Solofan.]  It  ii  very  certain  that  we  have  et  lib.  it,  cap.  IS.     "  Qnod  ilia  tanien 

not  many  Ihingt  mentioned  in  I  Kingi  iv,  merits    iiiip«la    babeanlor,    qua    nib 

it,  33.     JoKphoi  telli  ni,  beeidet,  that  lantai   antiquiladi    nomine   proiennlar, 

Solomon  wrote  upon  witchcrafi  and  the  btetnr  Augiutioiui"  tUi'. — If. 

manner  of  calling  out  devili.  Jutiqidtiet,  i. .  .  kad  llUg  wum;/ Htarfr  atitheri  tkan 

hli.  Tilt,  cap.  i.~Edl.  1736.  Jcttfkiu,  tr  did  mtl  nlith  jomewlat  ^ 

"  Solomonem  De  Incantamentii  et  UufiMe.]    la  MSS.  JV.  ^  IL,  tad  Sdli. 

Pormulii  Dnnwnes  BJidendi  lihro*  Krlp-  1S4!,  thui:  "....  had  they  any  better 

dne ;    cui    camen    parum    irlbuendiun  uilhor  than  Joiephui,  or  did  not  reliili 

polo." — M.  too  much  of  the  &ble."— £d. 

9  I  hobU  wK  tmll  a  caps  V  Bnaek'i  >  He   tbat   wonid   giTe   Umielf    the 

filUri,  tfc."]    For  thii,  the  itory  it,  that  tronble  to  reckon  [he  number  of  authoti 

Knodi,  or  hii  &tber  Seth,  hailng  been  qwled  b;  Voetiiu,  in  hia  IltesiggjMi  .Dif- 
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necessary  in  a  whole  world.  Of  those  three  great  inventions* 
in  Gennany,  there  are  two  which  are  not  without  their  incom- 
modities.'  'T  is  not  a  melancholy  tUinam  of  my  own,  but  the 
denres  of  better  beads,  that  there  were  a  general  synod — 
not  to  unite  the  incompatible  difference  of  religion,  but — for 
the  benefit  of  learning,  to  reduce  it,  as  it  lay  at  first,  in  a 
few  and  solid  authors;  and  to  condemn  to  the  fire  those 
swarms  and  miUions  of  rhapsodies,  begotten  only  to  dbtract 
and  abuse  the  weaker  judgements  of  scholars,  and  to  maintain 
the  trade  and  mystery  of  typographers. 

Sect.  xxv. — I  cannot  but  wonder  with  what  exception  the 
Samaritans  could  confine  their  belief  to  the  Pentateuch,  or 
five  books  of  Moses.^  I  am  ashamed  at  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretation of  the  Jews,  upon  the  Old  Testament,*  as  much  as 
their  defection  firom  the  New :  and  truly  it  is  beyond  wonder, 
how  that  contemptible  and  degenerate  issue  of  Jacob,  once 
so  devoted  to  ethnick  superslilion,  and  so  easily  seduced  to 
the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours,  should  now,  in  such  an  ob- 
stinate and  peremptory  belief,  adhere  unto  their  own  doctrine, 
expect  impossibilities,  and,  in  the  face  and  eye  of  the  church, 

*  Oniu  I  prindng ;  ibe  Duiiner'i  mmptn.    MS.  W. 

jmlei.  will  find  Iheji  fill  ■urpm  the  num-  borologii  in  publico  haberent,  DODdum 

ber  of  nncdi.— EiiU.  173S.  ■ddud  polDcrunL"  Bpitt.  Ltgat.  Tvcie. 

^  0{  thftt   tlirti  gnat  bHntumi  jm  I  nippaae,  if  he  had  known  any  inventicHi 

OtrmaHg,   Ihert  ari  tine  wUcA  ari  lul  which,  ont  to  the  othtr  iwo,  bad  been 

iriUsaif  tkar  incomniDdilie*.]  Thow  two,  greater  than  thii,    b(   would   not  ban 

he  meaoi,  are  printing  and  gunpowder,  named  thu;  and  Uiu  being  Utenextcon- 

wbich  an  cammont;'  taken  to  be  Cennan  lidenble,  we  haie  do  ceuie  lo  doubt  but 

InTcntioni :   but  artillery  wai  in  China  the  sulhor  meant  it. — K. 

above   1.100    yean   rince,    and  prinliog  There  Menu  reaaon  to  doubt  whe- 

long  before  It  wai  in  Gennany,  if  we  ther  the  tDventioo  of  either  docka  or  die 

may  believe  Juan  Goniales  Hendoia,  in  compara  Ii  of  Cermaa  origin.     The  Ibr- 

bia  Buterg  if  €fma,  lib.  iii,  cap.  13,  16,  mer  baa  been  attributed  to  the  Sancena 

The  IncommodJtlei  of  these  two  inTen-  — the  latter  to  the  Chincae. 

tiona  are  well  dcKribed  by  Samuel  Da-  Aiter  jixwuHMriifiu,    add    ftom    die 

niel,  lib.  t1,  of  the  CMl  War:    For  tbe  EdU.   1642,    and  rrom  USS.  W.  If  A., 

other    invention,    the    Latin    annotator  thia  elauie :"  and 't  ii  diiputaUe  whether 

doubt!  whether  the  author  meant  church-  they  exceed  not  tbeir  uae  and  conunodi- 

orinni  or  dockaT     I  auppoae  he  meana  tin." — Ed. 

clockit    becauae   I   find   that  invention  ^  I  cannot  but  wander  If:.']     Vide  Ca- 

leckoned  by  a  German,  with  the  other  B*n  De  Rtp.  Hrbr.  lib.  ii,  cap.  1S.-M. 

two,  aa  a  remarkable   one.       It  i>  by  *  I  am  tukamtd  at  tht  raibiiarai  iater- 

Bniiieijuiu),  apeaking  of  the  Torki,  who  pretatim  nftlit  Jau  upon  tht  Old  Ttsla- 

hath   Ihne    wotdi :      "  Tstea   m^orea  ainrl.]    De    Tahnudkia  eC  Scriptuaiiii, 

minotexiue    bombarda,    multaqne    alia  vide  SeUenium    Dt  Anna  CiaiL   f'tlir. 

que  ex  noatria  eirogilala  ipa  ad  ae  aver-  Judittr.    cap.  i.  — StaSger  Dt  Emend. 

taat;   ut  Ubroi  tamen  ty^  excadeicnt,  Taap.  Bb.IL — M. 
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perast  without  the  least  hope  of  conversion.  This  is  a  vice 
in  them,  that  were  a  virtue  in  us :  for  obstinacy  in  a  bad  cause 
is  but  constancy  in  a  good :  and  herein  I  must  accuse  those  of 
my  own  religion ;  for  there  is  not  any  of  such-  a  fugitive  faith, 
such  an  unstable  bebef,  as  a  Christian;  none  that  do  so 
often  transform  themselves,  not  unto  several  shapes  of  Christi- 
anity, and  of  the  same  species,  but  unto  more  unnatural  and 
contrary  forms  of  Jew  and  Mahometan;  that,  from  the  name 
of  Saviour,  can  descend  to  the  bare  term  of  prophet :  and, 
from  an  old  belief  that  he  is  come,  fall  to  a  new  expecta- 
tion of  his  coming.  It  is  the  promise  of  Christ,  to  make  us  all 
one  flock :  but  how  and  when  this  union  shall  he,  is  as  obscure 
to  me  as  the  last  day.  Of  those  four  members  of  religion  we 
hold  a  slender  proportion.*  There  are,  I  confess,  some  new 
additions ;  yet  small  to  those  which  accrue  to  our  adversaries ; 
and  those  only  drawn  from  the  revolt  of  pagans ;  men  but  of 
negative  impieties ;  and  such  as  deny  Christ,  but  because 
they  never  heard  of  him.  But  the  religion  of  the  Jew  is 
expressly  against  the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan  against 
both ;  for  the  Turk,  in  the  bulk  he  now  stands,  is  beyond  all 
hope  of  conversion :  if  he  faU  asunder,  there  may  be  conceived 
hopes ;  but  not  without  strong  improbabilities.  The  Jew  is 
obstinate  in  all  fortunes  ;  the  persecution  of  fifteen  hundred 
years  hath  but  confirmed  them  in  their  errour.  They  have 
already  endured  whatsoever  may  be  infUcted;  and  have  suf- 
fered, in  a  bad  cause,  even  to  the  condemnation  of  their  ene- 
mies. Persecution  is  a  bad  and  indirect  way  to  plant  religion. 
It  hath  been  the  unhappy  method  of  angry  devotions,  not 
only  to  confirm  honest  religion,  but  wicked  heresies,  and 
extravagant  opinions.  It  was^  the  first  stone  and  basis  of  our 
faith.  None  can  more  justly  boast  of  persecutions,  and  glory 
in  the  number  and  valour  of  martyrs.  For,  to  speak  properly, 
those  are  true  and  almost  only  examples  of  fortitude.    Those 


SC^IhaMifiiB-membtTi^rtligin^.]  our  globe  bu  been  estimated  al  enefkn- 

Tbatii,  Pagan),  Uahometoni,  Jewi,  and  ond  miOiau:    Tii.  ot  Pagana,  630 — of 

Chriitiaiu:  yet,  eten  when  Sir  Thomaa  Mahometans,    188  —  of  Jewa,    IS — of 

imxe,  ChiiiHini  (including  the  Qreek,  Chriillana,  170.— Ed. 

Papal,  and  PnitHlanl  communiona.)  wen  6Jtma]   He  meani  "The  lafiMng 

more  niuneroua  than  Jewa  i  now,  the  pro-  of  it  «u." — Ed. 

pution  i)  Btill  larger.    The  population  of  1 .  .  .  .  ef]  MS.  R.  reads,  IAbr. — Ed. 
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that  are  fetched  from  the  field,  ot  drawn  from  the  aetioiu  of 
the  camp,  are  not  olldmes  so  truly  precedoits  of  Talour  a^ 
audacity,  and,  at  the  best,  attain  but  to  some  bastard  piece  of 
fortitude.  If  we  shall  strictly  exambie  the  ctrcumstances  and 
requintes  which  Aristotle  requires^  to  true  and  perfect  tbIout, 
we  shall  find  the  name  only  in  his  master,  Alexander,  and  as- 
little  in  that  Roman  worthy,  Julius  Oeaar ;  and  if  any,  in  that 
easy  and  active  way,  have  done  so  nobly  as  to  deserve  that 
name,  yet,  b  the  passive  and  more  terrible  piece,  these  have 
surpassed,  and  in  a  more  beroical  way  may  claim,  tlie  bonour 
of  that  title.  T  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  honest  faith  to 
proceed  thus  far,  or  pass  to  heaven  through  the  fiames. 
Every  one  bath  it  not  in  th^  full  measure,  nor  in  so  audacious 
and  resolute  a  temper,  as  to  endure  those  terriUe  tests  and 
trials  ;  who,  notwithstanding,  in  a  peaceable  way,  do  truly 
adore  their  Saviour,  and  have,  no  doubt,  a  &ith  acceptable  in 
the  eyes  of  God. 

Sect.  xxvi. — Now,  as  aU  that  die  in  the  war  are  not  term- 
ed soldiers,  so  neither  can  I  properly  term  aU  those  that  suffer 
in  matters  of  religion,  martyrs.  The  council  of  Constance 
condemns  John  Huas  for  a  beretick :  the  stories  of  his  own 
party  style  him  a  martyr.  He  must  needs  offend  the  divinity 
of  both,  that  says  be  was  neiliier  the  one  nor  the  other.' 
There  are  many  (quesdonieae)  canonized  on  earth,  that  shall 
never  be  saints  in  heaven ;  and  have  their  names  in  bbtories 
and  martyrologies,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  God,  are  not  so  perfect 
f  martyrs  as  was  that  wise  heathen  Socrates,  diat  suffered  on  a 
fundamental  point  of  religion, — the  unity  of  God.  I  have 
often  pitied  the  miserable  bishop*  that  suffered  in  the  cause 

•  riTgiliui.  MS.  If. 

.','_'■..'  u]    So  tbe  snthoriKd  Bdti.,  In  thu  puagc,  (u  tn  wme  otben,) 

'  '    sndXMK;  EdU.  1«4S  rod,  and.-Ed.  (bt  author  K«roi  to  have  modified  U> 

9 .  .. .  itUck  JriilBlte  requirti  ^.]  opiniani  in  prepariog  (hem  to  dimI  the 

Vajti   AritMtL  EUue.    ad   Nicamach.  public  rjr.    The  niding  ot  US.  S.  tp- 

Slk  iii,  tap.  e. — Fr.  Tr.  pem  Id  ui  to  be  the  true  one,  and  to 

t  HiiAtt  ^ttdioSendlki^tlnilflfC.']  convey  whst  the  author  really  inteaded 

The  Bdu.  1642  and  MS.  W.  reaid.  "  It  lo  eipren;   iil   a  donbt  of  the  dahn 

i>  blie  dlnnity,  iT  I  uy  be  wai  neillter  which  the  great  Bohemian  teacher  pot- 

the  one  nor  the  other."    MS.  A.  readi,  seated  to  be  enrolled  in  "  the  noble  anny 

"  la  it  falae  dirinjty,   it  I  aay  he  «aa  ormartyta."    Feeling,  howeier,  aome  re- 

pritber   the  one  rot  the  oikei  t"  lactance  to  atoo  thia  dovbt, — ac,  lei  na 
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of  antipodes  ;*  yet  cannot  choose  but  accuse  him  of  as  much 
madnesB,  for  exposing  his  living  on  such  a  trifle,  as  those  of 
ignorance  and  folly,  that  condenmed  him.  1  think  my  con- 
science will  not  give  me  the  lie,  if  1  say  there  are  not  many 
extant,  that,  in  a  noble  way,  fear  the  face  of  death  less  than 
myself;  yet,  from  the  moral  duty  I  owe  to  the  commandment 
of  Crod,  and  the  natural  respect  that  I  tender  unto  Uie 
conservation  of  my  essence  and  being,  I  would  not  perish 
upon  a  ceremony,  politick  points,  or  indifferency :  nor  is  my 
belief  of  that  untractable  temper  as,  not  t<4|uv  at  their 
obstacles,  or  connive  at  matters  wherein  there  are  not  mani- 
fest impieties.  The  leaven,  therefore,  and  ferment  of  all,  not 
only  civil,  but  reli^ous,  actions,  is  wisdom ;  without  which,  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  flames  is  homicide,  and  (I  fear)  but 
to  pass  through  one  fire  into  another. 
J.  .^^ECT.  xxvii. — That  miracles  are  ceased,  I  can  neither 
J  prove  nor  absolutely  deny,  much  less  define  the  time  and 
period  of  their  cessation.  That  they  survived  Christ  is  mani- 
fest upon  record  of  Scripture :  that  they  outlived  the  aposties 
also,  and  were  revived  at  the  conversion  of  nations,   many 

nther  hope,  pnmTiiig  u  length  it*  in-  uicei  whidi,  he  nja,  "  muguliUtl  teal 

juilice,  enr  autfaor  fau  dunged  Ibe  «n-  temu  lupentitkiii."    Thli  peculiarity  or 

tcDce,  ind  pre«enled  in  wllh  Uib  tnini  .■  cfamcter  gave  Dree  tcope  Tor  the  diiplaj' 

"  He  mun  needs  oH^d  the  diTinity  of  ot  thai  t^ent  and  admirable   charily 

bMb,  tbal  np  be  iraa  neither  the  one  whldi  be  felt  towaidi  lha«  who  dlfl^red 

DOT  the  other."    Doubtleai !  he  who  dif-  from  hnn  in  religioui  prororion;  but,  to 

Sen  In  0|Hnion  from  both  partiei,  agreei  the  pi«*ent  iiutanix,  we  do  not  heritale 

*r{th  iKUhfr:   but  it  would  require  &r  to  lay,  it  liai  dictated  a  pouIiDn  which  it 

more  argnmeot  to  prove  that  Joha  Hun,  indeed  "  &lu  dirinity;"  and  whidi,  had 

though  "  he  doei  not  leein  to  liate  held  It  been  adopted  by  penecuted  Chriatlam 

any  one  doctrine  which  at  that  day  «at  in  erery  age,   would   have  roblwd   the 

called  heretical,"  did  not  lay  down  hii  chunh  of  the  very  "  flnt  itone  and  baib 

tUe  for  the  ftith  of  Christ:  ■' he  may,"  Dther&ith,"the  principle  that  Chrittiini 

Indeed,  to  lue  again  the  wordi  nf  Milnet,  are  bound,  even  in  [he  iMaLLEiT  points, 

"Juitly  be  said  to  have  been  a  nurtyi  for  uvolring  the  authority  of  their  Redenn- 

hoiy  practice  itaeit"    Our  author  seems,  er,  to  obey  him;  remembering  hit  in- 

fbr  want   perlu^  of  an   accurate  ac-  junction,  — "  Be    thou    fkithfiil    unto 

qnaintance  with  the  character  and  hlato-  Death."    For  the  mattyrdom  of  John 

ryofJohnHusa,  to  hare  selected  him  Ibr  Huss,  we  refer  to  iffMer's  Hiil.  ^  the 

the  illuttratJon  of  a  maxim  he  wa*  en-  Cluonk  ef  Ckritt,  vol.  iv,  ch.  3.— £rf. 
desvouring  (loniewhat  on  Ml  own  be-         *.  ■  ■  ■  liatttifftTed^,'\  Theaofering 

^If )  to  esUblish ;  "  that  a  Christian  ii  waa,  that  he  loM  bis  bish^rick  for  4e- 

not  required   (o   sacrifice  his'  life  upon  nuing  the  antipodes.     Vid.  Avenliii.  in 

pofait)  of  ceremony."  HUi.  Brie. — K. 

The  writing*  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  '*Virgiliut,bithopafSaltzburg,liaring 
(eorroborated  by  geveral  curioiia  partim-  atterted  that  thete  existed  aniipadet,  the 
krs  we  ahall  ^ive  in  his  Life)  abundantly  archbishop  of  Menti  declared  him  a  he- 
prove  how  powerful  were  his  sympathies  retlcli,  and  conngiwd  him  lo  the  Barnes." 
toward*  all  thoae  cetemoniea  lod  obterv-  tf  ItratSe  Car.  tfLil.  vol.  i,  p.  49. 
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years  after,  we  cannot  deny,  if  we  shall  not  question  those 
writere  whose  testimonies  we  do  not  controTert  in  points  that 
make  for  our  own  opinions:  therefore,  that  may  have  aome 
truth  in  it,  that  is  reported  hy  tlje  Jesuits  of  their  miracles  in 
the  Indies.^  I  could  wish  it  were  true,  or  had  any  other 
testimony  than  their  own  pens.  They  may  easily  believe  those 
miracles  abroad,  who  daily  conceive  a  greater  at  home— the 
transmutation  of  those  visible  elements  into  the  body*  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour ; — for  the  converuon  of  water  into  wine, 
which  he  wrought  in  Cana,  or,  what  the  devil  would  have  had 
him  do  in  the  wilderness,  of  stones  into  bread,  compared 
to  this,  will  scarce  deserve  the  name  of  a  miracle :  though, 
indeed,  to  speak  properly,  there  is  not  one  miracle  greater 
than  another;  they  being  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the 
hand  of  God,  to  which  all  things  are  of  an  equal  facility;  and 
to  create  the  world  as  easy*  as  one  single  creature.  For  thb 
is  also  a  miracle ;  not  only  to  produce  effects  against  or  above 
nature,  but  before  nature ;  and  to  create  nature,  as  great  a 
miracle  as  to  contradict  or  transcend  her.    We  do  too  nar- 


"  11  till  fait  ivtquF,  nalgri  lui,  vera  deed  with  great  lucnn,  the  Gispel  in 

I'm  Tfl4.     Le  pape  Zacbarie  1e  cemun  Bawia  uid   Cvinthia,   and  iru,  mms 

publiquemenl  pour  iiotr  arance  qu'il  y  yrari  irfitT,  preferrtd  ta  tie  ta  qfSalH- 

avoii  des  Antipodes,  et  didura  mimt  btrg,  nay.  and  ia  now  honoured  by  the 

cette  opinion  hireiiquc,    Virgile  mounit  chiich  of  Rome  aa  a  laint,  it  is  not  at  all 

le  S7  Navembrt,  780.    Lc  pape  Or^goire  to  be  doubtf  d  but  that  be  cleared  hiin- 

IX  le  mil  au  rang  den  nainis ;  ce  qui  est  Klf  from  aJJ  lutpMoo  of  hereiy,  ID  [he 

nne  raiaon  de  douler  qu'il  eul  ite  reprii  full   Hdifiirliini    of  the   pope,    and    Ihe 

cainineheriiiqueausujetdet  Antipodei."  great  moniflcadon  and  confiuion  of  his 

Hariri,  Or.  Did.  yol.  10.  ignorant  rital   and   amuer."     BoBtr't 

"  Virgiliui  had  aaierted,  that  the  fig-  Hulorg  iff  Ihe  Paptt,  vol.  iii,  p.  339. 

Die  of  the  earth  wa>  globular ;    that  it  Which  of  these  conSicliiig  ilatementa 

was  Inhabited  ail  round;  and  that  the  are  we  to  believe t—fif. 

parti  of  it  diimetricallj  opposite  to  each  ^  .  .  .  .  that  it  rtpirUd  bg  lie  JmUt 

Other  had,  in  like  manner,  thdr  inhaint-  <^ their  miratlei  Sft.]     Mtdtltenlus  refirrt 

anti  dumetrically  opponte  to  each  other,  to  Joaeph  Acoin,  and  Bartholaincui  de 

This  Bonibce  could  not  coroprehend :  and  las  Cana.    For  more  recent  iniormalion, 

therefore  »role  to  the  pope,  chai^nng  Vir-  see  CkarlnMi,  Hut.  Oen.  dr  Paraguai/ ; 

giliui,  ai  if  he  had  actually  taught  a  plu-  3  Tola.  4lo.  1756. — Tht  mmt,  transtaled 

ralily  of  worlds.     This  Zachary  looked  iHla  Etiglitk,  1789. — Azara'i  Traneli  in 

upon  as  a  dangerous  heresy,  and  therefore  SiMtk  Amtriea ;  from  1781  lo  1801,  4  vis. 

wrote  toVirgilius.  summoning  him  to  dear  8<d.  lB09,-and  tspedBlly  Sontieij'i  Hiil. 

himself,  at  the  tribunal  of  the  apostolic  of  Brazil,  3  loli.  4to,  1810-19. ~£<f. 

see,  from  the  heresy  with  which  be  was  *  .  .     .  t'lP  liidti]     So  MS.  IL;  Editt. 

charged.       Thus  much   we    team    IVoni  1642    and  MS.  K'.   read,    "/the  viuble 

Zachary's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Boni-  body."— £rf.                           \ 

lace.     But  what  was  the  issue  of  that  S  .  .  . .    and  to  trtall  ihi  aortd  at 

aflkir,  we  arc  no  wbeie  told.     Howeier,  eaty]  Soalsothe  jtf£S.;  Eitia:  1643  read, 

as  Virgilius  continued  to  preach,  apd  in-  earify. — Ed.                       J 
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rowly  define"  the  power  of  God,  reBtraining  it  to  our  capacities.    (ulM^  fu.^  \ 
I  hold  that  God  can  do  all  thinga:^   how  he  should  work      p  O'*'' 
contradictions,  I  do  not  understand,  yet  dare  not,  therefore,      \     {  ,      i,*.-'' 
deny.'    I  cannot  see  why  the  angel  of  God  should  question  '  .'^ 

Esdras  to  recall  the  time  past,   if  it  were  beyond  bis  own  ' 

power;  or  that  God  should  pose  mortality  in  that  which  be 
was  not  able  to  perform  himself.  I  will  not  say  God  cannot, 
but  be  will  not,  perform  many  things,  which  we  plainly  affirm 
he  cannot.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  the  mannerliest  proposition; 
wherein,  notwithstanding,  I  bold  no  paradox :  for,  strictly,  his 
power  is  tbe  same  with  his  will ;  and  they  both,  with  all  the 
rest,  do  make  but  one  God. 

Sect,  xxviii  * — Therefore,  that  miracles  have  been,  I  do 
believe;  that  they  may  yet  be  wrought  by  the  tiving,  I  do  not 
deny :  but  have  no  confidence  in  those  which  are  fathered  on 
the  dead.  And  this  hath  ever  made  me  suspect  tbe  efficacy 
of  relicks,  to  examine  the  bones,  quesUon  the  habits  and 
appertenances  of  stunts,  and  even  of  Christ  himself.  I  cannot 
conceive  why  the  cross  that  Helena  found,  and  whereon 
Christ  himself  died,  should  have  power  to  restore  others  unto 
life.'  I  excuse  not  Constantine  from  a  fall  off  his  horse,  or  a 
mischief  from  his  enemies,  upon  the  wearing  those  nails  on 
his  bridle  which  our  Saviour  bore  upon  the  cross  in  his 
bands.^  I  compute  among  yaar piee  frawdes,  nor  many  degrees 
before  consecrated  swords  and  roses,  that  which  Baldwin, 
king  of  Jerusalem,  returned  the  Genoese  for  their  costs  and 
pains  in  his  wars ;  to  wit,  the  ashes  of  John  the  Baptist.  Those 
that  bold,  the  sanctity  of  their  souls  doth  leave  behind  a 
tincture  and  sacred  faculty  on  their  bodies,  speak  naturally  of 
miracles,  and  do  not  salve  the  doubt.  Now,  one  reason  I 
tender  so  little  devotion  unto  relicks  is,  I  think,  the  slender  and 
doubtfrU  respect  I  have  always  held  unto  antiquities.  For  that, 
indeed,  which  I  admire,  is  far  before  antiquity ;  that  is,  Eter- 

6 d^ne\   anfint,  in  MS.  R.-Ed.  9  Sict.  xxvin.J.^Thb  uclion  b  not  in 

7 camhaUlhty^i:]  EdI:  I6ii  EdU.  l«4i,  not  in  lUSS.  W.  i  H.— Ed. 

lemd,  aaial,  ^.     MSS.  W.  ^  R.  read,  1  /  canmil  amceiM  uhg  ^v.  j  Vide  Ni- 

"  ,  .  .  .  can  do  ill  ihinfp  but  iin."^£d.  cepiori  Hiitorica  Ettleiiailica,  Ub.  Tiii, 

■  .  .  . .  how  he  ihimid  mrk  rmtrodit-  cap.  99. — M. 

Imu,8ft.'\   Monlugne  hu H pusige lery  ^  I  ttcatt  mot  Ciaulaiilute  tie.'\     Hac 

•imllar  le  thi^-fMoii,  liv.  ij,  op.  \i.-K.  de  tc  nd«atur  P.  Diac.  Hiit.  MitctU.'K. 
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nity ;  and  that  ib,  God  himself;  who,  though  he  be  styled  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  cannot  receive  the  adjunct  of  antiquity,  who 
was  before'  the  world,  and  shall  be  after  it,  yet  is  not  older 
than  it :  for,  in  his  years  there  is  no  climacter :  his  duration  is 
eternity;  and  far  more  venerable  than  antiquity. 
r.  Sect.  xxix. — But,  above  all  things,  I  wonder  how  the 
curiosity  of  wiser  heads  could  pass  that  great  and  indisputable 
miracle,  the  cessation  of  oracles ;'  and  in  what  swoon  their' 
reasons  lay,  to  content  themselves,  and  at  down  with  such  a 
far-fetched  and  ridiculous  reason  as  Plutarch  allegetb  for  it.* 
The  Jews,  that  can  believe  the  Hupematural  solstice  of  the 
sun  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  have  yet  the  impudence  to  deny 
the  eclipse,  which  every  pagan  confessed,*  at  his  death :  but 
for  this,  it  is  evident  beyond  all  contradiction :  the  devil  himself 
confessed  it.*  Certainly  it  is  not  a  warrantable  curiosity,  to 
examine  the  verity  of  Scripture  by  the  concordance  of  human 
*  In  b'w  orade  to  Auguitiu. 

X ...  1  umBjfT  hea  the  curioiUji  of  inter  contemptiiu  T"  Sir  H.  BlounI,  In  bit  £«- 

headi  cotM  paii  that  gttal  and  indiipul-  Kanlini  Feyage,  ulth,  he  uw  Ibe  StMua 

ailt  mirack,   tkt  cttuUi»B   cf  aradti ;]  of  Menrnon,  to  tsmont  oT  old ;  be  uith  il 

There  ue  ibree  opinioni  toucbiog  the  wu  hollow  at  top,  and  thu  he  wu  told 

niinnec  how  the  predictionBarthne  ora-  b;  Ihe  EKyptiani  uid  Jewi  there  with 

dea  were  peifonned  :  XHtie  aj,  bj  n-  bun,  that  tbe;  bad  Ken  tome  enter  Ibere, 

pouT)  tome,  fay  the  inlelUgence)  or  influ-  and  come  out  at  the  pyramid,  two  bowi- 

eivca  of  the  beavent ;  and  other*  ny,  by  iboot  off;  then  (uith  he)  I  aooo  brUered 

the  auiiluice  of  Ibe  derili.   Now,tbein-  the  oracle,  and  beliere  all  the  reit  b>  ban 

diaputabte  nuracle  the  sulbor  tpealu  of  been  aucb  i  wbicb,  indeed,  ii  much  easier 

is.  thai  they  ceawd  upon  tbe  coming  of  to  imagine,  than  that  il  waa  perloraied 

ChriBti  and  it  u  generally  »  believed :  by  any  of  the  three  ways  before  men- 

and  the  orade  of  Delpboi,  delivered  to  lioned. — K. 

lenlioned  by  tbe  author  in  On(hesab;ectoforaclei,ieeoiirautbor'i 

is  brought  to  prove  it;  nhicb  Tract;  of  which  we  have  been  u>  fortmi- 

it  thti :  ate  as  lo  find,  in  the  Bridib  Muieum,  a 

Ju  ».■  H»h™ii  jh™  D(im^i™^«^t™ii^^  much  more  copiom  MS,  than  thai  from 

«rii«iri>c>>^>^><iidiiBjiw>gitr.>.  which  Arcbbiihop  Tennison  printed.   See 

Bnlyet,  it  i>  ao  fcr  from  beuig  tnie,  that  «l»  J"*™*- fipii  Hb.vii,  cap.  liL— &J. 

their  ceisBtian  irai  roiracuious,  (hat  the         * •«*  "  J^-fttclud  *e,]  It  waa 

truth  is,  there  never  were  any  prediction)  "'™l!'"  '*»!  oradea  were  nourished  by 

^TenbylhoMOraclaatall.  eibajaliona  from  the  earth  i   and  (hat. 

That  their  cesaation  waa  not  upon  (he  "hen  thooe  ceaied,  the  oracles  famiihed 

condng  of  Christ,  we  have  luculent  teiti-  »"d  *«i  for  "ant  of  sustenance.     Thu 

monyouiofTully,  in  his  Sd lib.  Z)eZ)iw-  "as  Plutarch's  reason;  bulnol  devised  by 

M(..  which  he  writ  many  years  before  *"''";  for  Cicero  .coffi  ol  it :  "Devinoaut 

Christ  WF(  bom  ;  who  tella  u.,  that  they  aaisaraento  putes  loqui,  qius  evaneicunt 

were «ilenl(and, indeed, he nevertboughl  velustate."  Di  mvaaOoM.—K. 

they  were  othrrwiee.)  h>ng  befbre  (hat  *  ■  -  -  ■  vhich  rvtry  pagan  ow/eated,] 

time,  ituomuch  that  thry  were  come  into  ^'*-  £•"*■  C*™*.  ad.  Jn.  iv  TibtrU ,-  et 

contempt  1  "  cur  Uto  niodo  jam  oratuta  Origin    ade.    Clawi,    lib.  a.—  Tfriali. 

Delphis  non  eduntur,  non  roodo  noKia  ^F^  ™P-  H—'ivgntlinmi  Dt  Cmtair, 

«ule;sedJ>mdiujamDtDihii|»adte«ae  ft*,  lib.  3,  cap.  IS.— *. 
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history ;  or  seek  to  confirm  the  chronicle  of  Hester  or  Daniet 
by  the  authority  of  Megasthenes^  or  Herodotus.  I  confeaa,  I 
have  had  an  unhapi^  curioaity  this  way,  till  I  laughed  myself 
out  of  it  with  a  piece  of  Justin,  where  he  dehrers  that  the 
chOdreo  of  hrael,  for  being  scabbed,  were  banished  out  of 
Egypt.'  And  truly,  since  I  have  understood  the  occurrences 
of  the  world,  and  know  in  what  counterfeiting  shapes  and 
deceitful  vizards  times  present  represent  on  the  stage  things 
past,  I  do  believe  them  little  more  than  things  to  come.^  Some 
have  been  of  my  own  opinion,  and  endeavoured  to  write  the 
history  of  their  own  lives ;  wherein  Moses  hath  outgone  them 
all,  and  left  not  only  the  story  of  his  life,  but,  as  some  will 
have  it,'  of  hia  death  al8o.^__^  i.-  ♦ 

Sect,  xxx, — It  is  a  riddle  to  me,  how  this  story  of  oracles    (If-i/'^t    ■i- 
hath  not  wormed  out  of  the  world  that  doubtful  conceit  of   ^     hi^h't     (^*' 
smrits  and  witches ;  how  so  many  learned  heads  shoylfT  if  fa*"         *  j^^'^^  S 

"'"  eof      '*^^*'<^l 

creatures,  as  to  c^uestion  the  existence  of  spirits:  fpr  my  part, 
I  have  everbelieved,  and  do  now  know,  that  there  are  witchea.' 


forget  their  metaphysicks,  and  destroy  the  ladder  and  scale  ot       ' '     _^J 
They  that  doubt  of  these  do  not  only  deny  them,  but  spirits :    ^     ^^  !k^  , 


art,  n^^^^^i^ 

and  are  obliquely,  and  upon  consequence,  a  sort,  not  of  infi-    $^  Cj^_  ^  f 


<!....  Uepuaimti\  Eat  liber  auppn-         9 at  nvu  tdtt  kiat  it,]     Thtwt 

■iddiu  ab  anno  Viterbieiuj  in  lucem  <U-  wonli  ue  wuidng  in  Edit.  1642,  and 

Oa.     Meguthena  full  Remm  Indicarum  MSS.  IV.ifR. — Ed. 

Kiipw,  el  wepe  a  Ptinio,  Slribone,  Soli-  >  .  .  ■  .  mi  do  mw  tnw,  that  then 

no,  JoMpha  dlatur.     Sed  nullui  bi^ui  art  micha.l      Hu  (ugu)  me    probat 

H^aithenii  De  Rtbui  P«nidi  >cribeDtU  quoddlaaa  ciperientja.   Y\Ae  Badiai  Di- 

1QenuniL^'3f.  9iwumutii,—Jae.  Anglia  Rrgit  /Jrfnwnft. 

T  .  . .  .  Jmttia,  whtrt  it  dtlam  l/cl  lag. — Mart.  Dthio  Diiqiatitioiai  Magi- 
Set  Jmim,  nut.  lib.  38.    AUo  Tadbu,  cai.—W!er.  De  PrxiligiU  Ditn.—M. 
fRtt.  Kb.  *. — X.  On  the   lubject  of   witchcraft,    in 

B .  . .  .  Uttlt  mm  4«.]     Ce  que  ti-  which  our  author  belieied,  tn   comnion 

molgnc  Canlmitliu  e>t  digne  d'etre  re-  with  Baom,  Sir  Matthew  Hate,  Rishop 

maniiii,  leQuel  ayant  iXi  lui-iD«nic  en  Hall,  Richard  Baiter,  Dr.  Henry  More, 

peraonne   dam  la    plupail    del    asMm-  Dr.   Willis,   Glanrille.    Lavatcr,    ttc,   a 

bUea  dea  Roysumes,  et  ipria  Tenant  i  very  imuiing  Eaaay,  by  Ur.  Feniar,  ap- 

lire   I'histinre   de   Johinnei    Sleydanna,  peared  In  the  3d  vol.  of  the  Mancheeter 

touchant  ce>  aflkirei,  et  voyanl  que  cet  MrmDira.     Dr.    HulchioiHjn'i  Hiftoricsl 

hanune  AeriToit  autrement  qui]  n'stoit  Euay  on  Witcbcisfl  auppliea  a  liit  of 

en  T^rit^iUt;  lea  Merits  de  Johanna  Sley-  wrlten  on  the  subjen,  and  a  good  chra- 

danoi  tbnt,  que  j'ai  de  la  peine  k  croirt  nolo^cal  view  of  the  progreaa  of  opinion 

■ucnn  dea  andena  icrivalna,  on  histO'  relative  to  it.     On  the  BUthority  o(  thia 

riographea ;    un    ceruuti   honntte  hour-  iiriter  has  been  related,  In   the  Life  (rf 

geoii  de  Leyden  ayant  Id  preaque  toua  Sir  Thomu  Browne,  a  remarkable  opin- 

eeoi  qtd  avoient  tail  dea  guerrea  dea  ion  whieb  be  gave  in  coiurt,  on  a  trial  of 

Paya-Baa,  diioit,  qullne  ifSToll  ee  qn'il  witchea,  before  Sir  M.  Hale, 

en  dirdl ;  li  cauae  qne  paa  on  de  loui  MS.  &.  reada,  "  .  . . .  that  there  are 

ne  I'acCTrde.— ft.  IV.  now  witchea."— fid. 
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dels,  but  atheists.  Those  that,  to  confute  their  incredulity, 
desire  to  see  apparitions,  shall,  questionless,  never  behold  any, 
nor  have  the  power  to  be  so  much  as  witches.'  The  devil 
hath  made  them  already  in  a  heresy  as  capital  as  witchcraft; 
and  to  appear  to  them  were  but  to  convert  them.  Of  all  the 
delu^ons  wherewith  he  deceives  mortality,  there  is  not  any 
that  puzzleth  me  more  than  the  legerdemain  of  changelings.' 
I  do  not  credit  those  transibrmations  of  reasonable  creatures 
into  beasts,  or  that  the  devH  bath  a  power  to  transpeciate*  a 
man  into  a  horse,  who  tempted  Christ  (as  a  trial  of  his  di- 
vinity) to  convert  but  stones  into  bread.  I  could  believe  that 
spirits  use  with  man  the  act  of  carnality ;  and  that  in  both 
sexes.^  I  conceive  they  may  assume,  steal,  or  contrive  a  body, 
wherein  there  may  be  action  enough  to  content  decrepit  lust, 
or  passion  to  satisfy  more  active  veneries ;  yet,  in  both,  widt- 
out  a  possibility  of  generation :  and  therefore  that  opinion, 
that  Antichrist  should  be  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  by  con- 
junction with  the  devil,''  is  ridiculous,  and  a  conceit  fitter  for  a 
rabbin  than  a  Christian.  I  hold  that  the  devil  doth  really 
possess  some  men ;  the  spirit  of  melancholy  others ;  the  spirit 
of  delusion  others :  that,  as  the  devil  is  concealed  and  denied' 
by  some,  so  God  and  good  angels  are  pretended  by  others, 
whereof  the  late  defectioi^  of  the  maid  of  Germany*  hath  left 
a  pregnant  example. 

*  Thu  lind,  without  mtu,  on  tbc  tmell  of  a  nue.    MS.  fT. 

^  .  .  . .  aar  havf  the  pouet  4^.]     See  tribu*  >UM  inTuilea  et  iUM  lupponiL  Saepe 

Plia.  Nat.  Hill.  lib.  iii,  cap.  1.— A'.  (dun    inGutet    IbIm   pro   luppodtidu 

^  .. . .  the Ifgerdtnain  of  changftingt.^  habentur. — M. 

"  The  word  ( changeling }  ariwi  from  sn         * Irmtptciale']     So  »!»  MS.  Kt 

odd  Bup«rsddoU3  0|»niDn,  that  the  rBiriec  EJlt.   164)   and  MS.  W.  read,   trou- 

■teat  away  children,  and  put  othen  that  plant. — Ed. 

are  ugly   and   tlupid  in   their   placa."  i  I  tvKld  brlieve  ^.]   \'ide  S.  Ciryif- 

Johmtm.  Horn,  la  H<im.  23,  ia  Gen.—Idrm  CfrilL 

"!:i'^".'^«2S^«t»"ol:wb,  ""^  ''■   ™^  JML-LactoKl.  Ub.    ii, 

bTin' itan."                                Sfmrfi.  c*p-  IS- — Jmeph.  jlati^,  lib.  i,  eap.  4. — 

Our  author  Kemt  acareeiy  to  queidon  Jmlin  Martyr.  A/at.  iL — M. 

the  exitlence  of  iheie  ftiry  eichanget:  S  ,  ,  ,  .    that  Aatkhriit  4«.]    Vide  de 

and  the  hj-pothetii  on  which  hit  German  hoc  Atigiutin.  in  libra  De  Anliehritte. — 

editor  proposn  to  account  (or  Ihemii  loo  CyHU.  HiermoL  Catech.  IS. — M. 

cuiiooi  lo  be  omilted : — Ed.  See  Auputiii.    ia   Lenit. — .^fwa. 

FonsD  poleat  diaboliu    ei  lemine  J.  ii.  De  Qa.  73,  art.  ad  2.— /Mfia  Jfor- 

el  aanguine  corpui  quoddam  in  uleroaagc  lyr.  ApoL  i.—K.. 

omllare,  ei  eoi  poitquam  uga  illud  pe-  1  .  .  .  .   demed']     So  MS.   W.;  Edii. 

peril,   lugere  vel  poUui   lac  matemum  1612  read,  deemed. — Ed. 

furari,    loqui,    et    alia   infantum   munia  S  .  .  .  ,  uhereiff  the  late  d^eclim} 

pTBtiiK.     Fimtur  et  interdtun  alUi  ma-  MS-   W.  read),  dettetimt. — Ed, 
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Sect.  xxxi. — Again,  I  believe  that  all  that  use  sorceries, 
incantati(»is,  and  spells,  are  not  witches,  or,  as  we  term  them, 
magicians.  I  conceive  there  is  a  traditional  ma^ck,  not  learn- 
ed immediately  from  the  devil,  but  at  second  hand  from  his 
scholars,  who,  having  once  the  secret  betrayed,  are  able  and 
do  empirically  practise  without  his  advice ;  they  both-  proceed- 
ing upon  the  principles  of  nature ;  where  actives,  aptly*  con- 
joined to  disposed  passives,  wiU,  under  any  master,  produce 
their  efiects.  Thus,  I  think,  at  first,  a  great  part  of  philosophy 
was  witchcraft;  which,  bong  afterward  derived  to  one  an- 
other, proved  but  philosophy,  and  was  indeed  no  more  than 
the  honest  effects  of  nature : — what  invented  by  us,  is  philo- 
sophy ;  learned  &om  him,  is  magick.  We  do  surely  owe  the 
discovery  of  many  secrets  to  the  discovery  of  good  and  bad 
angels.  I  could  never  pass  that  sentence  of  Paracelsus  with- 
out an  asterisk,  or  annotation :  atcendewfl  contteltatum  mtUta 
revelat  quareiUibut  magnaUa^  nature,  L  e.  opera  Dei.*  I  do 
think  that  many  mysteries  ascribed  to  our  own  inventions  have 
been  the  courteous  revelations  of  spirits;'  fi>r  those  noble 

•  Thereby  \t  meuit  our  good  *r\gtl,  appdnled  u  from  our  uattTitr. 

_.      9  .  .  .  .  nBhtr*  aetivtt,  eftlj/i  In  Edit,  lumroon  nrioiu  cIumi  of  wrilcn  Is  uke 

'    1B43,  "  Ibeir  4CIive>,  udvely." — Ed,  tbeir  ttveral  proper  ihiret;  tmdiciat  re- 

>  .  .  .  .  mafKalia\  aai/aalia  in   EdU.  miaiud  o/purt  rtvelatiiM,  (■ipounded  by 

19*2  tai  Mtt^—Ed.     '■<•'  '^'  : '^  Jiul  reuoniog,  thould  bcmy  Dutti  on  Itiu 

1 . . . .  Cri.]  on  peuC  trouver  ces  f*-  utide.   Pedantic  ■uperaildDn,  in  the  per- 

n^  de  PUKcUiu  en  ion  Tniti  dei  eon  of  JkmesI,  would  lowlmiray  lorcery, 

iDnge*.— fr.  Tr.  wilcfacnft,  conincu,  derils  by  nlioleHie. 

i  . .  ,  .  have  btnt  ^.J  Quod  edun  do-  Pagin  prsiuiption  would  ibip  off  hieio- 

cenl    Platonid.     Vide    laablickum    Dt  glypbia,  MCruivgy,  nugic,  muuchcMU, 

MyMttriii,   p.  SZ,  53,  S4,  i&.    Lugduni  Kc.     Popery  tiouid  daioi  a  luge  bhare 

ISTTj  ttPrBCl.  Lib.DeAnimaetDmuB.  of  uigelogrsphy.  Vulgar  popular  obgerT- 

— PorjA!iT.l.i.  Dt  Dmnitaiqut  Ommai.  aiiun  of  eUecu,  and  ignorance  of  caum, 

Apnki-^-Dt  Dec  Socralii,   p.  331.  Ed.  would  daim  a  very  large  proportion  oT 

^nuUlodam.  VideetCnuHH  Duierlal.  imail  talk  on  th«e  occult  powen.   tancy, 

Kanni  IV"'  ^'  ^'  Socraiu.  in  rhetorical  guiie,  would  reduce  a  vol- 

Vlde  LwfoKl.  L  S,  0.  IS,  et  ^ii^utiit.  umeoTweU-iet  words  to  a  page  of  mean- 

im  StHloft.  c  IT,  and  Seratmi.  i6.   ad  iag:  ihe  volume  muit  be  bert,  the  page 

Fratret  in  Eremt.     Vide   Augialui.    ht  mine.    Politiciuu  would  take  olfa  itrgf 

Pialm.62.—AiKt<irinTraclat.IkJ)iU-  itock  of  the  tutelar  tribe.    Sound  reuon- 

gtnde    Leo. — Per^yiiM    in    Libra   Di  era  on  detnonoli^y  vould  repreieal  the 

fiilatopliia  Oracular.    Docet,   Deoi  ho-  demonlaCB  of  the  New  Tetlament  ai  di». 

minibus    indicare   quibui    capiantiir    ac  eaaed  people,  of  whom  ihe  good  phyii- 

gaudeant  rebu)  et  qua  vitanda  habeaut.  dan,  Jeiua,  tpokeinpopulartiyle.  Theae 

— M.  would  claim  nwny  a  leu  from  the  lub- 

"  Were  I  inclined  to  unuae  myself  Ject,  and  1  could  not  rMJonally  refuse 

with  ihii  conuoverty,"  says  a  senaiUe  their  daun.    Bright  and  black  wings,  and 

writer,  "  I  would  coUecl  all  writings,  sa-  lays,  horns,  and  cloven  feel,  wouM  Odl 

cred  and  prophane,  en  this  (utitect,  and  to  artiits.  I  should,  perhaps,  at  Uit  find. 
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essences  in  heaven  bear  a  friendly  regard  unto  their  fellow- 
natures  on  earth ;  and  therefore  believe  that  tfaoae  many  pro- 
digiee  and  ominous  prognoatickB,  which  forerun  the  ruins  of 
states,  princes,  and  private  persons,  are  the  charitable  pre- 
monidons  of  good  angeb,*  which  more  careleas  inquiries  term 
but  the  effects  of  chance  and  nature. 

Sect,  xxxii. — Now,  besides  these  particular  and  dinded 
spirits,  there  may  be  (for  aught  I  know)  a  universal  and  com- 
mon spirit  to  the  whole  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,^ 
and  it  is  yet  of  the  hermetical  philosophers.  If  there  be  a 
common  nature,  that  unites  and  ties  the  scattered  and  divided 
individuals  into  one  species,  why  may  there  not  be  one  that 
unites  them  all  ?  However,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  common  spirit, 
that  plays  within  us,  yet  makes  no  part  of  us ;  and  that  is,  the 
spirit  of  God ;  the  fire  and  scintillation  of  that  noble  and 
mighty  essence,  which  is  the  life  and  radical  heat  of  spirits, 
and  those  essences  that  know  not  the  virtue  of  the  sun ;  a 
fire  quite  contrary  to  the  fire  of  hell.  Thb  is  that  gentle  heat 
that  brooded  on  the  waters,*  and  in  six  days  hatched  the 
world :  this  is  that  irradiation  that  dispels  the  mists  of  bell, 
the  clouds  of  horrour,  fear,  sorrow,  despair ;  and  preserves  the 
region  of  the  mind  in  serenity.  Whosoever  feels  not  the 
warm  gale  and  gentle  ventilation  of  this  spirit,  (though  I  feel 
his  pulse)  I  dare  not  say  he  lives ;  for  truly  without  this,  to  me, 
there  is  no  heat  under  the  tropick;  nor  any  light,  though  I 
dwelt  in  the  body  of  the  sun. 

*  Spiritut  Domini  incubabal  iquli.  Gta.  i.    US.  W. 

that  the  bnt  guardiin  angel  wai  a  good  he  uid,  "  Though  I  do  not  think  II  ao- 

conacituce,  and  the  mail  fonnidable  de-  ihoriied,    it  appears  to  me    that  '  the 

vili  my  own  depraved  pusiona." — Col-  coBununion  oruinli'  in  the  Creed  meani 

let'i  Relict  of  Litenlart.  p.  SOS.  the  mmniunion  with  the  uinta  in  he«- 

*  .  .  ,  .  the  eharitMt  premimiliimi  tf  nn,   u  connected  with  '  The  holy  c»- 

good  angtU,^  Hen  again  we  aie  remind-  Ihotic  church.'  "    He  admitted  the  InBu- 

ed  of  Dr.  Johiuon'a  niinddence  in  feeling  ence  of  eHI  tpiriti  upon  our  mindi,  and 

vith  out  Author  on  qnesdona  eonnecled  laid,    "  Nobody  who  believet  the  Me* 

with  the  iminaterial  world.    The  follow-  Teiunientamdeny  il.""-VaL  4.  p.  317. 

IngpauagefromBoiwell'iLire, — though  »  It  uni  tht  epMn  s/*  PIo^J   Vide 

not  m  much,  perbap*.  in  reference  to  what  Plalim.  in  PameiuA  tt  Timito  tt  ProcL 

Browne  calli  ■' gwd  angeh,"  ai  to  the  iaPlaton.  Thtal.  1. 1,  c.  IS. — nrgil\.«, 

"angeli"ofgoodmen,  ia  yet  juffldenl-  /trwid.     Vide  plura  apud  Porlam,  1.  1, 

ly  iUoiIratiTe  of  onr  pontloo  ;  that  theie  Mag.  Kalar.  c  6.  Veteies  Sineniei  lere 

two  great  men  Ibongfat,  u  well  ai  wrote,  idem  credideruni.    Vide  TrigOHt.  lib.  I , 

•Uke.     "  A*  to  tbe  inTocatioD  oT  wintt,  c  ID,  ie  Exptd.  Chritl.  apuJ  SaaM.-K. 
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At  wbei'Ihe  Ubanrifig  Sun  liilh  wroBght  hit  Mck 

Up  to  the  top  of  lofty  Caocer'a  back, 

The  icy  ooEin  cracke,  tbe  fVoten  pole 

Tblwa  inlh  Ifae  heat  of  the  celestial  coal ; 

So  when  thy  abtent  beanu  b^in  I'  impart 

Aglln  >  aolitiee  on  my  froien  heart. 

tlj  ntlnlar  '■  o'er,  my  drooping  ipirili  ung. 

And  every  part  reviwj  into  a  apring. 

But  if  thy  qnkkmlng  beaiu  awhile  dedlne, 

And  with  tlieii  light  bleu  not  cliii  orti  of  mine, 

A  chilly  froil  (urpriselh  every  member, 

And  ip  ihe  mldat  of  June  I  tnl  December.* 

Oh  how  tbU  earthly  temper  doth  debate 

The  noble  •oul,  in  thli  her  humble'  p)*<^*  - 

Wboie  wingy  nature  ever  doth  aapiit 

To  reach  Ihat  place  whence  fint  il  took  iti  Bre. 

Tbew  ftuoei  I  feel,  which  in  my  hean  do  dwfll. 

Are  not  thy  beana,  but  lalie  (beir  Sre  from  hcU. 

O  quench  Ihem  all !  and  let  thy  Light  divine 

Be  aa  tha  aun  to  ihia  poor  orb  of  mine ! 

And  to  thy  taered  8|riril  cantert  (hoae  Aret, 

Whoae  earthly  fumei  choke  my  devout  aapiiea  I 

Sect,  xxxiit. — Therefore,  for  spirits,  I  am  so  far  from 
denying  their  existence,  that  I  could  easily  believe,  that  not 
only  whole  countries,  but  particular  persons,  have  their  tute- 
lary and  guardian  angels.  It  is  not  a  new  opinion  of  the  ^ 
church  of  Rome,  but  an  old  one"  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato  :^ 
there  is  no  heresy  in  it:  and  if  not  manifestly  defined  in 
Scripture,  yet  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  good  and  vholesome  use 
in  the  course  and  actions  of  a  nuin's  life  ;  and  would  serve  as 
an  hypothesis  to  salve  many  doubts,  whereof  common  phi- 
losophy affordeth  no  solution.  Now,  if  you  demand  my 
opinion  and  metaphysicks  of  their  natures,  I  confess  them  very 
shallow ;  most  of  them  in  a  negative  way,  like  that  of  God ; 
or  in  a  comparative,  between  ourselves  and  fellow-creatures : 
ibr  there  is  in  this  universe  a  stair,  or  manifest  scale,  of 
creatures,  rising  not  disorderly,  or  in  concision,  but  with 
a  comely  method  and  proportion.  Between  creatures  of 
mere  existence  and  things  of  life  thtfre  is  a  large  dispro- 


are  omiued  in  MISS.   IT.  ^  JL— At. 

'  lIUmlatitiB  tiplMifit  of  Ihe  cAnrdk  . 
f/Same,  4^.]  Thii  appeart  by  ApuMu, 
T-U'wlbiuikwiifciiib."*;!,  i«iik-I-«.     ■  Platoniat,  in  tala  book  Dt  Deo  Sacra- 
lit,  and  elaewhere.     Sac  Mtdt'i  Afo* 
''  ...  .  faoaUt]  £At.  IMS  and  If^    latie  ef  Ot  Lcller  Timui  ,■  where,  oat  of 
W.  ^  R.  mi,  htmnif. — Ed.  Ihii  and  other  anthort,  yon  ihall  aee 

S  . .  .  .  Anf  oa  oU  ow]     These  wcvda     collecled  all  the  learning  d€  OrniU. — K. 
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portion  of  nature :  between  plants  and  animals,'  or  creatures 
of  sense,  a  wider  difference :  between  them  and  man,  a  far 
greater:  and  if  the  proportion  hold  on,  between  man  and 
angels  there  should  be  yet  a  greater.  We  do  not  compre- 
hend their  natures,  who  retain  the  first  definition  of  Por- 
phyry ',*  and  distinguish  them  from  ourselves  by  immortahty: 
for,  before  his  fall,  man  also  was  immortal :  yet  must  ve 
needs  afiirm  that  he  had  a  different  essence  from  the  angels. 
Having,  therefore,  no  certain  knowledge  of  their  nature,  't  is 
no  bad  method  of  the  schools,  whatsoever  perfection  we  find 
obscurely  in  ourselves,  in  a  more  complete  and  absolute  way 
to  ascribe  unto  them.  I  believe  they  have  an  extemporary 
knowledge,  and,  upon  the  first  motion  of  their  reason,  do  what 
we  cannot  without  study  or  deliberation:  that  they  know 
things  by  their  forms,  and  define,  by  spectfical  difference, 
what  we  describe  by  accidents  and  properties :  and  therefore 
probabilities  to  us  may  be  demonstrations  unto  them :  that 
they  have  knowledge  not  only  of  the  specifical,  but  numerical,' 
forma  of  individuals,  and  understand  by  what  reserved  dif- 
ference each  single  hypostatis  (besides  the  relation  to  its 
species)  becomes  its  numerical  self:  that,  as  the  soul  hath  a 
power  to  move  the  body  it  informs,  so  there  'a  a  faculty  to 
move  any,  though  inform  none :  ours  upon  restraint  of  time, 
place,  and  distance :  but  that  invisible  hand  that  conveyed 
Habakkuk  to  the  lion's  den,'  or  Philip  to  Azotus,  infringeth 
this  rule,  and  hath  a  secret  conveyance,  wherewith  mortal!^ 
is  not  acquainted.  If  they  have  that  intuitive  knowledge, 
whereby,  as  in  reflection,  they  behold  the  thoughts  of  one 
another,  I  cannot  peremptorily  deny  but  they  know  a  great 
part  of  ours.  They  that,  to  refute  the  invocation  of  saints, 
have  detued  that  they  have  any  knowledge  of  our  affairs 
below,  have  proceeded  too  far,  and  must  pardon  my  opinion, 
till  I  can  thoroughly  answer  that  piece  of  Scripture,  "  At  the 
conversion  of  a  sinner,  the  angels  in  heaven  rejoice."   I  cannot. 


1  .  .  . .  pimit  ami  ounufa,]     So  the  IP.  uid  Edit.  1643  md,  vafral.—Ed. 

IISS.  W.^R.;  Edtt.  1643  reul,  "two        > tli»t  t»mfyti  HalHdthik litlU 

planl-Bnlmali."— Erf.  Km'i  dni,]    Sm  Btl  and  Tht  Dragn, 

t  ....  tmwr.'co/,]  So  MS.  R. ;  MS.  T«r.  30,  Ha.— Ed. 
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irith  diose  in  that  great  fa,ther,*  securely  interpret  the  work 
of  the  first  day,  _^t  hue,  to  the  creation  of  angels ;  though  I 
confess  there  is  not  any  creature  that  hath  so  near  a  glimpse  .^i/> 
of  tbeir  nature  ae  light  in  the  sun  and  elements :  we  style  it  a  ^''^' 
bare  accident ;°  but,  where  it  subsists  alone,  't  is  a  spiritual 
substance,  and  may  be  an  angel  :^  in  brie(  conceive  light  invi- 
sible, and  that  is  a.  spirit 

Sect,  xxxiv. — These  are- certainly  the  magisterial  and 
masterpieces  of  the  Creator  ;T  the  flower,  or,  as  we  may  say, 
the  beat  part  of  nothing ;  actnally  existing,  what  we  are  but 
in  hopes,  and  probability.  We  are  only  that°  aropbibioua  piece, 
betwesaa  corporeal  and  a  spiritual  essence;  thar  miaflle  RIFUl, 
that  links  those  two  togetherj  an  J  niJterygood~the  "method 
of~Obd  and_  nature,  that  jumps  not  &om  extremes,  but  - 
unites  the  incompatible  distances  by  some  middle  and  par- 
ticipating natures.  That  we  are  the  breath  and  simiUtude  of 
God,  it  is  indisputable,  and  upon  record  of  Holy  Scripture : 
but  to  call  ourselves  a  microcosm,  or  little  world,  I  thought  it 
only  a  pleasant  trope  of  rhetorick,  till  my  near  judgement  and 
second  thoughts  told  me  there  was  a  real  truth  therein.  For, 
first  we  are  a  rude  mass,  and  in  the  rank  of  creatures  wluch 
only  are,  and  have  a  dull  kind  of  being,  not  yet  privileged  with 
life,  or  preferred  to  sense  or  reason ;  next  we  live  the  life  of 
plants,  the  life  of  snimak,  the  life  of  men,  and  at  last  the  life  of 
spirits :  running  on,  in  one  mysterious  nature,  those  five  kinds 
of  enstencee,  which  comprehend  the  creatures,  not  only  of  the 
world,  but  of  the  universe.  Thus  is  man  thatfgrcat  wid  true 
amphibium,  whose  nature  is  disposed  to  live,  not  onlylike  other 
creaturesui  divers  elements,  but  in  divided  and^Hiatinguighed 
worlds  ;'lor  though  there  be  but  one  [world]'  to  sense,  there 

4   I c<m'Mt,tmthth»tt,tf':.'\    Alluding  E|ricDnuiruofthuoplniaai  ilioSL Au- 

prabably  toSL  AugiutinEj  Dt  Cioil.  Dti,  giitdne:  *ttEiicluTid.adLaiirtiMitm.-K. 

Ub,  li,  op.  S,  IB,  33.     Keck,  however,  Vide  Bob.  Ftud.  in  llUtoria  Micneei- 

u  well  u  the  Freacb  imulUor,  const-  nf,  tiicL  i,  f  1,  lib.  iii,  cap.  3: — tt  liar- 

den  ifae  allnaioTi  to  refer  ralher  to  St.  jiiL  Fidn,  in  Ub.  dt  Lmiiu,  cap.  I.  <!> 

Cbrjiottam,  in  hia  Homilr  on  Genni*.  1,1. — M, 

AU  the   MSS.  sod  EdU.  1G12  lesd,  '  Creator,-]    All  the  MSS.  and  EdU. 

"with  that  great  Falhei." — Ed.  IS4S  read,  ereatitre.~£d. 

9  m  UyU  it  a  ban  aeddmt ;  ]    MSS.  S  ihat'\  All  (he  MSS.  and  EdU.  1641 

H'.^»'.Sre»d,"whilewettyle!t,&c."  read,  tlit.—Ed. 

£dli.  I6i3  read,  "  wUle  we  ityle  a  baie  B  Thiu  it  aaa  thai}  EdU.  1643  read, 

acddent,"-— £(<.         .  "  this  u  man  the "—Ed. 

•  nAere  it  nbntU  ofoW,  '(  fa,  <Jt.  ]  l  [aarli]  So  in  all  the  MSS.— Ed. 
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are  two  jo-reason,  the  one  visible,  the  other  invi^ble ;  whereof 
— MeSesBeems  to  have  left  description,  and  of  the  other  so  ob- 
scurely, that  some  parts  thereof  are  yet  in  controversy.  And 
truly,  for  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,*  I  must  confess  a  great 
deal  of  obscurity ;  though  divines  have,  to  the  power  of  human 
reason,  endeavoured  to  make  all  go  in  a  literal  meaning,  yet 
those  allegorical  interpretations  are  also  probable,  and  perhaps 
the  mystical  method  of  Moses,  bred  up  in  the  hieroglyphical 
schools  of  the  Egyptians,^ 

Sect,  xxxv,— Now  for  that  immaterial  world,  methinks  we 
need  not  wander  so  far  as  the  first  moveable;*  for,  even  in  this 
material  tabrick,  the  spirits  walk  as  freely  exempt  fi-om  the  af- 
fection^ of  time,  place,  and  motion,  as  beyond  the  extremest 
circumference.  Do  but  extract^  from  the  corpulency  of  bo- 
dies, or  resolve  things  beyond  their  first  matter,  and  you  dis- 
cover the  habitation  of  angels ;'  which  if  I  call  the  ubiquitary 
and  omnipresent  essence  of  God,  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend 
divinity :  for,  before  the  creatian  of  the  world,  God  was  really 
all  things.  For  the  angets  he  created  no  new  world,  or  de- 
terminate mansion,  and  therefore  they  are  every  where  where 
is  his  essence,  and  do  live,  at  a  distance  even,  in  himself.  That 
God  made  all  things  for  man,  is  in  some  sense  true ;  yet,  not 
80  far  OS  to  subordinate  the  creation  of  those  purer  creatures 
unto  ours ;  though,  as  ministering  spirits,  they  do,  and  are  wil- 
ling to  fulfil,  the  will  of  God  in  these  lower  and  sublunary  af- 
fairs of  man."  God  made  all  things  for  himself;  and  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  make  them  for  any  other  end  than  his  own 

1  thtfirit  chapteri  of  Geiutii,~\    So  in  It  wii  A  rule  unung  the  Jewiih  pre- 

■II  (be  eulier  Edilioni,  Hnd  Ihe  Lstiii,  cepton  thM  their  diedples   ahould    not 

French,  and  DuIcb.tTBngtBdona:  Af55.it.  read  the  flrsl   chapler  o(  Genesii,  (he 

>ad  W.inaA  "flntcbaiiten  of  Mneti"  Canliciei  of  Solomon,  nor  the  latler  part 

^£H'."lhoeelutcbap(en;"£iff(.1643,  oT  Biekiel,  (ill  they  were  thirty  yejira 

"(helutchapter."  TheEditiontof  1S73,  old.— £<f.  1730. 

ieS6,ftlT36,allreBd"lhelln(cbBpter."  *  firitmvBtabk;']  primim  mAiU.—M. 

—Ed.  t  tzrmptfnmthei^ectumo/,  tfc.'i  In 

3  vihtreiif  iliiiei,Sfc.'\    This  puuge  is  the  lenae  otnot  affecled  by — Ed. 

no(Terycleirlyeiipre»sed.  It leems how-  e  airaet]  ab$tracl,  in  MS.  Sf.—Ed. 

erer  to  allude  to  discuuiona  which  had  '  t)uha}nfatiimiifangeUi']  Deilloniin 

■rl*en  retpeccing  the  Mosaic  drscripIianB  loco,  aut  habilatione.  Vid.  Maldimal.  De 

of  creation:— whether  they  were  to  be  Angtiii,  c.  IB.— W, 

received  literally,  u  referring  to  the  via-  8  Tkat  God  made,  ^.  ]     Sunt  qui  ad 

)bU  world  oaly;  or  whether  they  might  probandiun  eot  (spiritus)  ijmul  cum  orbe 

iwt  be  Intended,  alao,  to  convey  an  alle-  oondito  creatoa  e««,  aiatuunt  homiuum 

goricil  picture  of  the  other  or  inrigible  cauta  creatoa.    V-  ;  MaUtmUi  in  Tnct, 

world.— £d.  dt  AngeL  c.  3.—M. 
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glory :  it  is  all  he  can  receive,  and  all  that  is  without  himself. 
For,  honour  being  an  external  adjunct,  and  in  the  honourer 
rather  than  in  the  person  honoured,  it  was  necessary  to  make 
a  creature,  trom  whom  he  might  receive  this  homage :  and 
that  is,  in  the  other  world,  angela,  in  this,  man;  which  when 
we  neglect,  we  forget  the  very  end  of  our  creation,  and  may 
justly  provoke  God,  not  only  to  repent  that  he  hath  made  the 
world,  but  that  he  hath  sworn  he  would  not  destroy  it.  That 
there  is  but  one  world,  is  a  conclusion  of  futb ;  Aristotle  with 
all  his  philosophy  hath  not  been  able  to  pr^ve  it:'  and  as  weak- 
ly that  the  world  was  eternal ;  that  dispute  much  troubled  the 
pen  of  the  ancient  phUosophers,  but  Moses  decided  that 
question,  and  all  is  salved  with  the  new  term  of  a  creation, — 
that  is,  a  production  of  something  out  of  nothing.  And  what 
is  that! — whatsoever*  is  opposite  to  something;  or,  more  ex- 
actly, that  which  is  truly  contrary  unto  God:  for  he  only  is; 
all  others  have  an  existence  with  dependency,^  and  are  some- 
thing but  by  a  distinction.'  And  h^in  is  divinity  conformant 
unto  philosophy,  and  not  only  generation  founded  on  contra- 
rieties, but  also  creation.  God,  being  all  things,  is  contrary 
unto  nothing;  out  of  which  were  made  all  things,  and  so  no- 
thing became  something,  and  onuieity  informed*  nullity  into 


Sect,  xxxvi. — The  whole  creation  is  a  mystery,  and  par- 


B  Arittolle,  4^.  ]     Docet  Umen  lUe,  of  the  divinity,  published  a  great  eiMTa- 

plarea  haud  cue  mundoi.  Vid.  lib.  i,  Dt  guice,  irhemeanttbattbe  divine  ewence 

Cah,  c  a,  9. — M.  conaiiled  ot  ihia  auemblagc.      But  Chen 

1  and  uhal  U  Ihal  I-  Whattoeoer,  S/eS]  u  a  very  juit  teaee,  in  which  It  may  ba 

)iSiliaMSS.axiiEdU.  1642  read,"...  laid  that  the  whole  univetie  ii  the  body 

•ndthatiawhatKieTer,  ftc"— fiJ.  oT  the  Deity.     Aa  I  call  tMs  portioD  ^ 

t  depewfncy,]  All  the  MSS.  and  BdU.  mailer  my  body,  nhich  I  move,  act,  and 

IM!  read,  depeadhig. — Ed.  direct  ai  I  pleaM,  hi  Ood  actuate!  by  U* 

"  ftj  o  diihitetiim.']    MSS.  W.  ^  R.  vrill  every  part  of  the  univene— he  ob- 

aod  Edt$.  104S  read,  "  by  d'lsiinctiou."  tcures  the  sun— he  calmi  the  windt— he 

The  reat  or  tbe  section  i>  omitted,  In  theae  commandi  the  tea.   But  thit  very  notion 

and  in  MS.  W.  i.—Bd.  eidudei  all   corporeity  IVom  God,  and 

4  tii^ra«r|  In  the  eenae  of  oninafKf.  provea  that  Godia  aipirit.   IfOodiome- 

— Bd.  time*  repreaenti  himMlf  with  feet,  with 

)  Odd,  being  all  llllitgi,  ^.  ]      The  handi,  with  eyea,  he  meaniln  the  port- 

fbllowii^  remarka  on  tbla  paaaagc  bave  rnlo  rather  to  give  to  ua  emblems  ot  hia 

been  pointed  out  to  me,  by  my  obliging  attribulea,  than  imagea  (properly  speak- 

fHend,  B.  H.  Barker,  Eaq.  of  Thetlbrd.  ing)  of  any  parti,  which  he  poaseiaeth : 

"That  celebrated  philosophpr,  ahall  i  therefare  when   he   attributes   theie   to 

call  him,  or  atheisi  1  who  aaid  thai  the  himaelfi  he  give*  to  them  ao  vast  an  en- 

aitemtalage  of  all  eiiilence  constituted  the  tent,  thai  we  easily  percdve  that  they 

divine  essence,  who  would  have  oa  ta  are  not  to  be  grOKly  undentood.     Hath 

consider  all  corporeal  beings  ai  the  body  hehandat  Theyorehsnds,  which 'weigh 
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ticularl]'  that  of  man.  At  the  blast  of  His  mouth  vere  the  rest 
of  the  creatures  made ;  and  at  his  bare  word  they  started  out 
of  oothtng :  hut  in  the  &ame  of  nian  (as  the  text  describes  it) 
he  played  the  sensible  operator,  and  seemed  not  ao  much  to 
create  as  make  him.  When  he  had  separated  the  materials  of 
other  creatures,  there  consequ^itly  resulted  a  fonn  and  soul ; 
but,  having  nused  the  walls  of  man,  be  was  driven  to  a  second 
and  harder  creation, — of  a  substance  like  himself  an  incorrupt- 
ible and  immortal  soul.^  For  these  two  affections^  we  have  the 
philosophy^  and  opinion  of  the  heathens,  the  flat  affirmative  of 
Plato,^  and  not  a  negative  from  Aristotle.'  There  is  another 
scruple  cast  in  by  divinity  concerning  its  production,  much 
' — '''usputed  in  the  German  auditories,  and  with  that  indifierency' 
and  equality  of  arguments,  as  leave  the  controversy  undeter- 
mined.^ I  am  not  of  Paraceltus's  mind,  that  boldly  delivers  a 
receipt  to  make  a  man  without  conjunction  ;*  yet  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  midtitude  of  heads  that  do  deny  traduction, 
having  no  other  argument  to  confirm  their  belief  than  that 


the  nKiDiitaiDi  In  >csl»  ind  tbe  MUt  in  ■  wJ  a  ntgaUtit  fnm  ArUiotU.']  Vide 

>  balance,'  nhicb  '  meuure  the  wuen  ArittattL  Dt  Jnima,  I  H,  leit  i  ec  19, 

in  the  hollow  of  hia  hand,  and  mete  out  21',    22.       Dt   GettraHent  Animal.    U, 

the  beaveni  with  >  ipan.'   (laai.  xl,  1!.)  c  3,  didt,  ■'  Solam  menlem  extrlniecui 

Hathbeerea?  They  ara  e7e>,  which  pe-  adienire,  diTinam  etHwIani,  neqne  cnm 

nettale  tbe  moil  unmnuurablf  dutancei.  qui  actlone  utioaero  corporia  uUun  b*- 

Halhbefeetl  They  are  feet,  which  reach  here  coiimiuiiionem."~Jf. 

from  hBTen  to  earth ;  for  '  tbe  bfaven  1  iadlfftratcif]    In  the  aente  of  iqui- 

ii  hit  throne,  and  the  earth  Ii  hii  foot-  potte. — Ed. 

lEool.'  (ilvi,  1.)     Hath  he  iTDicet  It  ia  9  ThenitmallurterapU,  S^e-I  Name- 

u  '  the  wund  of  many  wateti,  breaking  ly,  "  An  ex  induce  dot  aninuc  ncut  el 

(he  cedara  of  Lebanoa,  making  Mount  corporaT"  Augtatin.  Qaailiim.  Fit,  Ttil. 

Sirion  akip  lilte  an  unicvrn,  and  the  hindi  qu.  S3. 

toalTe.'(P>.iiii,3.9.fI.S.)"  Saurin-i  Vide  fsM.  lib.  iu ;  Ariilai.  Dt  iiau, 

DitCMirttt,  IraiuL  bg  Habtri  RobiaiDTt.  c  S,qu.  17  i  Burgtidienm,  in  CaiLPkyt. 

In  MSS.  R.lfW.2,  tbe  nen  lentence  Ditputat.  39.— iV. 

ia  omitted,  ("  Pot  die»  two,  &c."y-Ei.  *  that  baldly  dtlmri  a  rtceipt,  ^.  ] 

B  tad  hariUrcnatioa,  S/c.j    Vide  Au-  "  Fuacelaui  hai  revealed  to  ut  one  t^ 

giutiinm,  Di  aamm  immetlaUiale, — M.  tbe  grandeit  aecreti  of  nature-     When 

'  i^eclima]  in  tbe  lenac  of profMrjiu ,  (he  world  began  (o  diipute  on  the  very 

jualiliei;    "  propiietaLea,"  in  the  Ladn  exiKence  of  the  elementary  folk,  i(  waa 

tnuulation.  (ben  he  boldly  offered  to  give  birth  to  ■ 

t  ForlhealtBO,^.}    MS.W.SfEdU.  fairy,  and  baa  (ent  down  to  poateiity  tbe 

im  read,  "  For  the  two  aaaertioni  we  tedpe.    He  deacribet  the  impurity  whidi 

have  in  Pbiloaophie,  ftc."  ia  to  be  tratiamuted  into  tuch  purity,  tbe 

The  (wo  qualitiei  alluded  to  are  incor-  groaa  elementa  of  a  delicate  fairy,  which, 

niptibility  and  immorlaliiy. — Ed.  flied  in  a  phial  in  fuming  dung,  will  in 

>    th4  fat  i^malm  o/  Plata,  ]      In  due  time  settle  into  ■  tull-gnwn  fairy, 

Phadom,    Optra,  torn,  i,    p.  183,  E4,  bunting  through  iti  Yitreoui  priaoa — on 

Bipmt.     Timm,  lb.  t.  a,  p.  431,  411 1  the  vivifying  principle  by  which  the  an- 

Ptuedn,Ib.t.  X,  p.3l8,  319,  3!1.— £<l.  dent  Bgyptiuu  hMched  thrir  eggs  In 
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rhetorical  sentence  and  taaimelatAetU^*  of  Augustine,  creondo 
infundUur,  ittftmdendo  creatur.  Either  opinion  will  consist  . 
well  enough  with  religion :  yet  I  should  raUier  incline  to  this,  ' 
did  not  one  objection  haunt  me,  not  wrm)g.froin  speculations 
and  subtiltiea,  but  from  common  sense  and  observation ;  not 
pick'd.from  thfiJeayes_QC  any, author,"  but  bred  amongst  the 
weeds  and  tares  of  my  own  brain.  And  this  is  a  conclu^on 
from  the  equivocal  and  mcmstroua  productions  in  the  copula- 
tion of  a  man  with  a  beast  :^  for  if  the  soul  of  man  be  not 
transmitted  and  transfiised  in  the  seed  of  the  parents,  why  are 
not  those  productions  merely  beasts,  but  have  also  an  impres- 
fion  and  tincture  of  reason  in  as  high  a  measure,  as  it  can  evi- 
dence itself  in  titose  improper  organs  ?  Nor,  truly,  can  I  pe- 
remptorily^ deny  that  the  soul,  in  this  her  sublunary  estate,  is 
wholly,  and  in  all  acceptions,^  inorganical ;  but  that,  for  the 
performance  of  her  ordinary  actions,  is  required  not  only  a 
symmetry  and  proper  disposition  of  organs,  but  a  crasis  and 
temper  correspondent  to  its  operations ;  yet  is  not  this  mass 
of  flesh  and  visible  stnicture  the  instrument  and  proper  corpse 
of  the  soul,  but  rather  of  sense,  and  that  the  hand*  of  reason. 
In  our  study  of  anatomy  there  is  a  mass  of  mysterious  philoso* 
phy,  and  such  as  reduced  the  very  heathens  to  divinity ;  yet, 

•  Aitlaaaclaiii.—i  figure  in  rhelorie,  wberc  one  worJ  u  iiuerted  opon  anoCher. 


Dren*.    I  recollect  at  t>r.  Fuiner'a  *ale  tnniluor  not  only  reren  to  lerenl  autho- 

ihe  leaC  which  preserred  tbb  redpe  (or  riliea  for  the  exutcnce  of  luch   (biogi, 

making  a  fiiiry ,  forcibly  folded  down  by  but  uaeru  that  he  had  uen  one  hinuelT. 

the  learned  comraentBtor ;    from  which  "  Touchant  cette  af&ire,  JeoQ  BaptUte, 

wB  muiC  inter  <he  credit  he  gave  to  the  Mag.  Nat.  lib,  li,  cap.  12,  raconle  oa 

experiment.      There  waa  a  greaCneti  of  rapportequelquesexemplee,  qu'ilapriaei, 

mind  in  ParacelBui,  who,  hailng  fumiih-  nu  tiroes  de  Plinius,  Plutarchua,  ,£liantu, 

*d  a  recipe  to  make  a  Tairy,  had  the  de-  et  autret.      Les  ecriiajn>  ou  anteun  te- 

Heacy  to  reiVain.     Even  Baptiits  Porta,  moignenr,    qae  cela  arrive  encore  aui 

one  of  the  moll  enlightened  philoaaphEra,  Indei  en  pluiieur)  endroitt ;  eC  inoimJine 

doea  not  deny  the  poMiUlIly  of  engender-  en  ai  vu  un  L  Leyden."" 
tng  erealuiea,  which  "  at  their  full  growth         Blumenbach  however  rejects  lUch  ito- 

ihall  not  eieeed  the  liie  of  *  mouae ;"  rieg,  as  fabulout  lalee  which  do  not  need 

but  he  adds  that  "  Ibey  are  only  pretty  contrndiclion.  —£d. 
liltled'^toptay  with."  Werethewakin         «  ptrmplorily]  So  in  MSS.  R.  ^  W. 

to  thcfalrieiof  Paraceleua?"    D'lrratli'i  S;  MS.  IF.  and£rflf.  1642  read,  reMoa- 

atarnd  Stria  efCuriaaHa  of  LUeratwre,  ably.— Ed. 
Tol.  iii,  p.  14,  15.~Ed.  »  and  in  all  aectpliont,]  Omitted  in  all 

i  andmetathesiB]    All  the  MSS.   and  the  MSS.  and  EJu.  leH.—EJ. 
Edit.  1643  read,"  antanaclaaiB. "•—!«.         1  Ihe  hand]   All  the  MSS.  end  Edit. 

■  wibbr,]  EdU.10ii  read,  olher.—Ed.  1642  read,  "  the  nearer  iibi."—Ed. 

1  /rcmtheejaimc^^']    The  French 
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amongst  aU  those  rsre  discoveries  and  curious  pieces  I  find 
in  the  fahrick  of  man,  I  do  not  so  much  content  myself,  as  in 
that  I  find  not, — that  is,  no  organ  or  instrument  for  the  ration- 
al soul ;  for  in  the  brun,  which  we  term  the  seat  of  reason, 
there  is  not  any  thing  of  moment  more  than  I  can  discover  in 
the  crany  of  a  beast :  and  this  is  a  sensible  and  do  inconsider- 
able argument  of  the  inorganity  of  the  soul,  at  least  in  that 
sense  we  usually  so  receive  it.'  Thus  we  are  men,  and  we 
know  not  how ;  there  is  something  in  us  that  can  be  without 
[  us,  and  will  be  after  us,  though  it  is  strange  that  it  hath  no 
history  what  it  was  before  us,  nor  cannot  teD  how  it  entered 
in  us.* 

Sect,  xxxtii. — Now,  for  these  walls  of  flesh,  wherein  the 
soul  doth  seem  to  be  immured  before  the  resurrection,  it  is 
nothing  but  an  elemental  composition,  and  a  fabrick  that  must* 
fall  to  ashes.  "All  flesh  is  grass,"  is  not  only  metaphorically, 
but  literally,  true ;  for  all  those  creatures  we  behold  are  hut 
the  herbs  of  the  field,  digested  into  flesh  in  them,  or  more  re- 
motely camified  in  ourselves.  Nay,  fiuther,  we  are  what  we 
all  abhor,  arUhrapophagi  and  cannibals,  devourers  not  only  of 
men,  but  of  ourselves;  and  that  not  in  an  allegory  but  a  posi- 
tive truth :  for  all  this  mass  of  flesh  which  we  behold,  came  in 
at  our  mouths ;  this  fi-ame  we  look  upon,  hath  been  upon  our 

S  ttndthUiiaimiihk.Sfc.']    Tfaiicon-  hive  made  the  Bludy  of  life,  and  health 

eluding  part  of  the  MQlence  ia  omitted  in  and  diseaw  their  peculiar  profesmon,  who 

■11  the  MSS.  and  Edit.  \M2.—Ed.  haie  puhlid;  borne  todmony  lo  their 

3/an<rifuifyg/i»a(«Ry,^.]  "What  iinnbelierin  the  eiinence  of  their  God. 

a  contiBit,"  sayi  Dr.  Drake,  after  quoC-  and  in  the  imntaitality  of  the  human  soul, 

ing   thii  and  eeveral  other  similar  paa-  When  Oilen,  meditating  on  the  smicture 

ingei,   "  do  theie  admirable  quotation!  and  funcliona  of  the  body,  broke  forth 

form,  when  opposed  to  the  iceplitism  of  into  that  celebrated  declaration,  Cotipmo 

the  preaent  day,  to  the  doctrioe*  of  the  Aic  pntftcls  Cailicun  n  crealmit  nmtri 

phyuological  materialieta  of  the  lebool  of  taudetn.  he  but  led  the  nay  lo  uoiilarbut 

Bichat :  A  eyatem  of  philosophy,  if  ao  it  adll  more   importaat  avoirali  from  the 

may  be  called,  nhicb,  ahouli)  it  erer  un-  mighty  names  ol'  Boerhaave  and  of  Hal- 

hippily  prevail  in  (he  mediod  world,  ler,  of  Sydenham  and  of  Browne,  and  of 

would  reader  the  often-repeated,  though  Mead ;  men  unrivalled  for  th«r  profeu- 

bitherto  ill-tbunded,  aareaam  against  the  ional  aagadly,  and  alike  impressed  with 

profiHsion,  ubi  Irei  medici,  dua  Ailui,  oo  the  deepest  conviction  of  one  great  Brat 

longer  a  toatter  of  calumny-  catue  of  futDre  b«ng  and  of  eternity, 

"  It  i),  however,  with  pride  and  plea-  "  that  andenl  source  aa  neU  aa  unireisal 

aure  that,  at  a  period  when   scepticism  sepulchre  of  worlds  and  ages,  in  which 

has  been  obtruded  upon  us  aa  a  topic  of  the  duration  of  this  globe  is  lost  as  that 

diitinction  and  triumph,  and  even  taught  of  a  day,  and  the  life  of  man  aa  a  mo- 

fn  our  poblic  schools,  we  can  point  to  ■  menL"     Drakt't  Evening!  in   Autamm, 

roll  of  illustrioua  names,  Hie  most  con-  vol,  ii,  p.  71— 73,— Erf. 

suminate  for  their  talent  among  those  who  *  matll  Edii.  104!  read,  nay. — Ed, 
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trenchers ;  in  brief,  we  have  devoured  ourselves.^  I  cannot  be- 
lieve the  wisdom  of  Pythagoras  did  ever  positively,  and  in  a 
literal  sense,  affirm  his  metempsycbosb,  or  impossible  transmi- 
gration of  the  souls  of  men  into  beasts.^  Of  all  metamorphoseB 
or  transmigrations,  I  believe  only  one,  that  is  of  Lot's  wile; 
for  that  of  Nabuchodonoaor  proceeded  not  so  tor.  In  all 
others  I  conceive  there  is  no  further  verity  than  is  contained 
in  their  implicit  sense  and  morahty.  I  believe  that  the  whole 
frame  of  a  beast  doth  perish,  and  is  left  in  the  same  state  after 
death  as  before  it  was  materialed  unto  life :  that  the  souls  of 
men  know  neither  contrary  nor  corruption ;  that  they  subsist 
beyond  the  body,  and  outUve  death  by  the  privilege  of  their 
proper  natures,  and  without  a  miracle :  that  the  souls  of  the 
iaithfid,  as  they  leave  earth,  take  possession  of  heaven :  that 


*  Nag,  further,  ^r.}    The  Latin  an-  belief;  and  ■  Wel«h  antiqaiiy  iniiiB  tbat 

notator  ii  not  content  to  meiie  thii  lin-  by  an  noigradon  nhkh  iartmt\j  look 

|ular   paiMge    liteially,    ai   the  anthor  place,  it  was  cauTefCd  to  the  Bramina  of 

clearly  intenileil  it.    Hegireg  the  Tollow-  India  from  Wain !     It  ia  on  thit  ayitem 

ing  noI«;  oftranimigratianthatTiIieHinthe WeMt 

"  /fid  oMArsfKiph]^  nmiif.]    Utem-  bard,  who  wrote  In  the  ri>ti)  century, 

bryones  in  utero  matrii ;    nam  mater  ei  givei  a  recital  of  hii  pretended  tranuni- 

|>rDpria  cDrparenutrimenCumilliipnebet:  grationi.     He  telb  how  he  had  been  m 

uutiiuiitur  etiam  potlea  ex  utero  matrSs  aerpent,  a  wild  ao,  a  buck,  or  a  crane, 

egrea^  lacle  fteimtiino.  ftc;  and  Ihii  kindofreDilniaceiiceof  hia 

"5e^etiHHlfitDiikeDrarijg^'.]  Nam  (onner  (late,  Ihla  recovery  or  memary, 

mceati  el  invidi  proprium  cor  coinedere  was  a  proof  the  morral's  ndvances  to  the 

dicuntur. — FA.  happier  drcle.     For  to  forget  what  we 

■  /  camai  beBm,  ^.']  The  nietemp-  have  been,  wu  one  of  the  cunea  of  the 

aycfaou*   may  perhaps    be  auppoaed  to  drcle  of  eriL     AccordiDg  to  the  authcn- 

tuve  iriien  out  of  the  belief  which  the  tic  Claiigero,  in  his  hiatory  of  Medco,  we 

early  philoaopheie  adopted  of  theiminor-  find  the  Pythaigorean  tTBnamignlion  car- 

tality  ofthe  loul.      It  has  been  taid  that  ried  on  in  the  meat,  and  not  leu  iknd- 

Pytbagoraa  not  only  believed  1n  the  doc-  fully  than  in  the  countiiei  of  the  eaaC. 

trine  of  the  tranamigratiDn  of  aoula  lite-  The  people  of  Tlaacala  beliere  that  the 

rally  ;  but  even  went  to  lar  aa  to  aueit  aouli  of  penons  of  rank  went  after  their 

luirecollectionoftheYarioujbodieawhich  death  to  Inhabit  the  bodiea  of  btaulijvl 

hit  own  aoul  bad  inhabited;  attributing  and  nretl  ilnging  birdt,  and  thoieof  the 

hia  remembtance  to  the  ipedal  grace  of  nobler  qmilrapadi ;    while  the  aoula  of 

Mercury.  inrerior  persona  were  auppoaed  to  paa« 

"  The  opinion  of  the  metempaychonia  into  ataxtlt,  betllri,  and  tuch  other 
ipread  in  alnwat  erery  region  of  the  neaner  aniiaalt."  lylnaili'i  Curloiiliti 
earth;  and  jtconlinuet,  even  to  the  pre-  of  Lileralurt,  *al,  ii,  p.  49 — SS. — Ed. 
aent  time,  in  aJl  ita  force  amongat  thoae  With  reapect  to  the  real  oplniona  of 
natioiu  who  have  not  yet  embraced  chrit-  Pythagoras,  on  this  aubject,  see  Bull- 
tianity.  The  people  of  Arracan,  Peru,  tndi'i  Euay  oa  TroHtBiigratiim ;  Dr. 
Siam,  Camboya,  Tonquin,  Cochin -China,  Stackbouae'a  prebce  to  the  Cliiiute  TaUt ; 
J^an,  lava,  and  Ceylon,  itiU  entertain  and  Taylor'i  tranilation  of  Jamblichut'i 
that  fkney,  which  aJto  forma  the  chief  i-i/a  of  Pytkagerai.  On  the  Jewiih  no- 
article  of  the  Chineie  religioD.  The  tions  reapecting  the  dncuine  of  tranimi- 
Druid)  beliced  lu  tranintlgralion.  The  gration,  tee  Stehetin'i  Rabbiakal  Liltr- 
bardic  tiiadi  of  the  Welah  are  full  of  thia  aiurr,  vol  i,  p.  277— 338.— £.//.  £. 
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those  apparidons  and  ghosts  of  departed  persons  are  not  the 
wandering  souls  of  n>en,  but  the  unquiet  wallu  of  devils, 
prompting  and  suggesting  us  unto  mischief  hlood  and  villainy ; 
instilling  and  stealing  into  our  hearts  that  the  blessed  spirits 
are  not  at  rest  in  their  graves,  hut  wander,  solidtous  of  the  of- 
fers of  the  worid.  But  that  those  phantasms  appear  often,  and 
do  frequent  cemeteries,  charnel-houses,  and  churches,  it  is 
because  those  are  the  dormitories  of  the  dead,  where  the  de- 
vil, like  an  insolent  champion,  beholds'  with  pride  the  spoils 
and  trophies  of  his  victory  in  Adam." 

Sect,  xxxviii. — This  is  that  dismal  conquest  we  all  deplore, 
that  makes  us  so  often  cry,  O  Adam,  quid  fecisti?  I  thank 
God  I  have  not  those  strait  ligaments,  or  narrow  obligations 
to  the  world,  as  to  dote  on  life,  or  be  convulsed  and  tremble 
at  the  name  of  death.  Not  that  I  am  insensible  of  the  dread 
and  horror  thereof;  or,  by  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  de- 
ceased, continual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons,  or  cadaverous 
relicks,  like  vespilloes,  or  grave-makers,  I  am  become  stupid, 
or  have  forgot  the  apprehension  of  mortality ;  but  that,  mar- 
shaling all  the  horrours,  and  contemplating  the  extremities 
thereof,  I  luid  not  any  thing  therein  able  to  daunt  the  courage 
of  a  man,  much  less  a  well-resolved  christian ;  and  therefore 
am  not  angry  at  the  errour  of  our  first  parents,  or  unwilling  to 
bear  a  part  of  this  common  fate,  and,  like  the  best  of  them  to 
/  die;  that  is,  to  cease  to  breathe,  to  take  a  farewell  of  the  ele- 
>,  ments ;  to  he  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment ;  to  he  within 
one  instant  of  a  spirit.'  When  I  take  a  iull  view  and  drcle  of 

>  bihiMi  ]     So  ill  the  MSB.  /   Edit,  dertd ;   Tor  morderm  are  apt  (o  bury 

lfl«a  read,  halii.—Fd.  Ui«r  nctimi  in  ■  ilighl  and  huCf  man- 

»  that  thatt  apparitiem  and  ghaiU  ^  ner.     Tbdr  mIu,  exhaled  in  vaponr  bj 

dtparied  pernmt,  ^c.'\      Vide  CAryni-  meaoi  or  their  fermentation,  hiTe  amn- 

(oMlrin,  tn  HoniL  !S  in  Mattk^mi ;  A»~  ged  ttaeiiiHlTea  on    the   iiu&ce  of  the 

gmUn.  De  Cunt  pn  mcrtnu,  c  10,  IB,  eC  earth,  and  fanned  thoae  pbaaeomi,  which 

aeqq. — if.  at  njgbt  have  often  terrifled  Ihe  paaung 

See  Sir  K.  IMgbj'i  eriticiaiii  on  thia  ipectalor,  ai  authentic  hiitoiy  witnuaet. 

paiwBge.  They   hare   opened    the  gnTei  of  the 

Modem  philowpfaera  of  the  Khool  of  phaotorn,  and  diacovered  the  bleeding 

Scbon,  Oa^uel,  &c  have  a  ready  adn-  corpse  beneath:  hence  it  ii  atloniihing 

don,   in  th^  PaSngmiit,  fiir  Ihe  ap-  bow  many  gfaoati  may  be  leen  al  night, 

paridont  of  aninuli  at  welt  aa  planti,  afler  a  recent  battle,  ttandlng  orer  their 

"  Thua  the  dead  naturally  reviye  ;  and  corpiei  1"  0'/»™e?rt&ciwdScrin^Cii- 

s  eorpte  may  give  out  iu  ihadowy  rean-  rioiitia of  Lileralnrt,  vol.  iii,  p.  iT.-Ed. 
inution,  when  not  too  deeply  buried  in         *  one  iiaUmt  •>/ a  iptril.]     SolnMSX 

the  earth.      Bodiea   corrupted   in   Ih^  R.  ^  W.2;  Bdti.  Uiiuti  US.  W.tt^, 

gratei  have  liaea,  particularly  the  mnr-  "  in  one  inatanl  a  aplril." — Bd. 
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n^self  without^  this  reasonable  moderator,  and  equal  piece  of 
justice,  death,  I  do  conceive  myBelf  the  nuserablest  person  ex- 
tant Were  there  not  another  life  that  I  hope  for,  all  the 
Tanities  of  this  world  should  not  entreat  a  moment's  breath 
frcnn  me.  Could  the  devil  wtn-k  my  belief  to  imagine  I  could 
never  die,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought.  I  have  so 
abject  a  conceit^  of  this  common  way  of  existence,  this  retain- 
ing to  the  sun  and  elements,  I  caonot,  think  this  is  to  be  a 
man,  or  to  live  according  to  the  dignity  of  humanity.'  In  ex- 
pectation of  a  better,  I  can  with  padence  embrace  this  life ; 
yet,  in  my  best  meditations,  do  often  defy*  death.  [It  is  a 
symptom  of  melancholy  to  be  afraid  of  death,  yet  sometimes 
to  desire  it;  this  latter  I  have  often  discovered  in  myself,  and 
think  no  man  ever  desired  fife,  as  I  have  sometimes  death.*] 
I  honour  any  man  that  contemns  it ;  nor  can  I  highly  love  any 
that  is  afraid  of  it :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier,  and 
honour  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments,  that  will  die 
at  the  command  of  a  sergeant.  For  a  pagsn  there  may  be  some 
motives  to  be  in  love  with  life ;  but,  for  a  christian  to  be  amaz- 
ed at  death,  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape  thia  dilemma — that  he 
is  too  sensible  of  this  life,  or  hopeless"  of  the  life  to  come.^ 

Skct.  XXXIX. — Some  divines  count  Adam  thirty  years  old 
at  his  creation,^  because  they  suppose  him  created  in  the 
perfect  age  and  stature  of  man :  and  surely  we  are  all  out  of 
the  computation  of  our  age ;  and  every  man  is  some  months 
older  than  he  bethinks  him ;  for,  we  hve,  move,  have  a  being, 
and  are  subject  to  the  actions  of  the  elements,  and  the 
malice  of  diseases,  in  that  other  world,  the  truest  microcosm, 
the  womb  of  our  mother ;  for  besides  that  general  and  com- 


1  <oU«nff]    So  io  MS.  It.1  MS.  W.saA  J  I  thank  Oai,  ^.]     ■■  To  arm  u* 

RIU.  1649  rcid,  but  with.     MS.  IF.  2  igdiul  the  Iran  of  diMoluIion,  ralama 

tail,  wilh  but,— Bd.  upan  volum«i  h»e  been  wrilleni  but,  if 

t  amail']  Sola  MS3.  R.  ^tr.i;  B4lt.  we  except   oni    hallowed   Scriplorei,  I 

IMS  and  MS.  W.  read,  IhrngkL—Bd.  know  not  wbere,  In  a  ilyli  u  condeiued 

1  humantiji,'}    All  the  MSS.  and  Edit,  and  itrikiug,  or  on  a  bade  more  traljr 

1641  raad,  ny  natart. — Ed.  Chridiaa,  ne  can  Hod  a  better  dluiuuTe, 

*  d^g]  All  the  MSS.  and  Bdtt.  1643  onder  a  confeHiunal  form  at  leaat,  agdiul 

tead,  ietin. — Ed.  the  inradinata  love  of  life,  and  the  ap- 

^[Itiia4}f»ifitom,!fe.']  Thiapuu^Ii  pnheniit)iit  or  death,  than  what  Ihii  pu- 

iiuerted  IVoro  MSS.  W.  i  If  B.;  it  U  not  tagt  affiirdt  lu."     Drakt't  Evaiingi  n 

in  any  edition. — Ed.  Autumn,  ml.  ii,  p.  93. — Ed. 

>  lvtpt{at'\      All  the  MSS.  and  Edtt.  *  Some  i&iina,  ^c]    Vide  ^i^aitin, 

lS4Sn!ad,  caietiti.—Sd.  L  S,  dtCau:  adtittr.  c.  \5.—M. 
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mon  existence  we  are  conceived  to  hold  in  our  chaos,  and 
whilst  we  sleep  within  the  bosom  of  our  causes,  we  enjoy  a 
being  and  life  in  three  distiiict  worlds,  wherein  we  receive 
moat  manifest  gradations.  In  that  obscure  world,  the  womb 
of  our  mother,  our  time  is  short,  computed  by  the  moon ;  yet 
longer  than  the  days  of  many  creatures  that  behold  the  sun ; 
ourselves  being  not  yet  without  life,  sense,  and  reason  f 
though,  for'  the  manifestation  of  its  actions,  it  awaits  the  op- 
portunity of  objects,  and  seems  to  live  there  but  in  its  root 
and  soul  of  vegetation.  Entering  afterwards  upon  the  scene 
of  the  world,  we  rise  up  and  become  another  creature;  per- 
forming the  reasonable  actions  of  man,  and  obscurely  mani- 
festing that  part  of  divinity  in  us,'  but  not  in  complement  and 
perfection,  till  we  have  once  more  cast  our  secundine,  that  is 
this  slough  of  flesh,  and  are  delivered  into  the  last  worid,  that 
Is,  that  ine&ble  place  of  Paul,  that  proper'  ubi  of  spirits. 
The  smattering  I  have  of  the  philosophers'  stone  (whic^  is 
something  more  than*  the  perfect  exaltation^  of  gold)  hath 
taught  me  a  great  deal  of  divinity,  and  instructed  my  belief, 
how  that  immortal  spirit  and  incorruptible  substance  of  my 
soul  may  he  obscure,  and  sleep  awhile''  within  this  house  of 
flesh.  Those  strange  and  mystical  transmigrations  that  I 
have  observed  in  ulkworms  turned  my  philosophy  into  divi- 
nity. There  is  in  these  works  of  nature,  which  seem  to 
puzzle  reason,  something  divine;  and  hath  more  in  it  than 
the  eye  of  a  common  spectator  doth  discover. 

Sect.  xl. — I  am  naturally  bashful ;  nor  hath  conversation, 
age,  or  travel,  been  able  to  affront  or  enharden  me;  yet  I 
have  one  part  of  modesty,  which  I  have  seldom  discovered 
in  another,  that  is,  (to  speak  truly)  I  am  not  so  much  afiraid 
of  death  as  ashamed  thereof;  't  is  the  very  disgrace  and 
ignominy  of  our  natures,  that  in  a  moment  can  so  dbfigure 
I    us,  that  our  nearest  friends,  wife,  and  children,  stand  afraid, 

>  not  wifAiwl  li/r,  itiue,  and  reatOH:']  md,  hk. — Ed. 

In  peiftct  consiitency  with  thli  opinian,         >  proper']     Not  in  Edti.  164!. — Ed. 

Si  ThDiDM  wrote  a  Dialagiu  bitMieeit  two         *  lamelliinf  mart  Ikon]    All  the  MSS. 

Iwini  in  Ike  mmb,  reipecting  tke  urorld  snd  Edii.    1643  rud,    "  nothing  «lie 

7   iaio  whkh  tkey  men  going.— KUa\  we  but."— £d. 

hare  hunted  faT  thii  nattiau  in  Toin  I —         >  Holfofion]  In  the  MDie  of  purffita' 

It  leemi  to  liH»e  periihed. — Ed.  tiim,—Bd. 

i  IhBugh./arl   NotinEdfj.  I6i2.-Ed.         taahUt]  So  In  USS.  R.  ^  W.l;  ouul- 

I  <u,]    AU  the  MSS.  and  Bdtt.  1643  ted  in  VSl  If .  and  Edtt.  IMi.— Ed. 
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and  Btart^  at  ue.  The  birds  and  beasts  of  the  field,  that 
before,  in  a  natural  fear,  obeyed  us,  forgetting  aD  allef^ance, 
begin  to  prey  upon  ua.  This  very  conceit  hath,  in  a  tempest, 
disposed  and  left  me  villing  to  he  avalloved  up  in  the  abyss 
of  waters,  wherein  I  had  perished  unseen,  impitied,  without 
wondering  eyes,  tears  of  pity,  lectures  of  mortaUty,  and  none 
had  said,  Qtiantum  mutatua  ab  illo  t  Not  that  I  am  ashMned 
of  the  anatomy  of  jnij2grtSj^or__can_^cuse  nature  of  play- 
ing tt^^jTiinglfj^jp  ,qny  pflFt  joLmSt_pr  ™y  t"'"  vicious  Itfe 
for  contracting  any  shamelul  disease  upon  me,  whereby  I 
might  not  call  myself  as  wholesome  a  morsel  for  the  worms 
as  any. 

Sect.  xli. — Some,  upon  the  courage  of  a  fruitful  Issue, 
wherein,  as  in  the  truest  chrvnicle,  they  seem  to  outlive  Uiem- 
selves,^  can  with  greater  patience  away  with  death.  This  con- 
ceit and  counterfeit  subcdsting  in  our  progenies  seems  to  me  a 
mere  fallacy,  unworthy  the  deures  of  a  man,  that  can  but  con- 
ceive a  thought  of  the  next  world ;  who,  in  a  nobler  ambition, 
should  desire  to  live  in  his  substance  in  heaven,  rather  than 
his  name  and  shadow  in  the  earth.*  And  therefore,  at  myi 
death,  I  mean  to  take  a  total  adieu  of  the  world,  nofcaring  for 
a  monument,  history,  or  epitaph;  not  so  much  as  the  bare 
memory  of  my  name  to  be  found  any  where,  but  in  the  uni- 
versal register  of  God.  I  am  not  yet  so  cynical,  as  to  approve 
the  testament  of  Diogenes,**  nor  do  I  altogether  allow'  that 
rodomontado  of  Lucan  ;* 

• Colo  tegiiuTf  qui  mm  habtt  umam. 

He  tlul  unbiujed  lie*  vanta  not  hit  hcane  i 
For  unu  him  ■  tomb  '*  the  unincne. 

but  commend,  in  my  cahner  judgement,  those  ingenuous  inten- 
tions that  desire  to  sleep  by  the  urns  of  their  fathers,  and 

a  buiy  him,  but  to  hang  him  up  with  a  itaffin  his 


T  itari]  Soill  theJlfS£;   EdU.lHl  xrled  in  themnrgin  of  (hcK  Af5£--Bil. 

read,  itart — Ed.  i  J  am  not  gil  to,  ^e.]  Tbii  clatue, 

*  ai  in  Iht  truat  chrotiieU,  ^.]  Ele-  with  the  note  it "  Dic^nei"  it  uoC  in  M5. 

ganter  Cic.  I.  6,  Dt  Se/mbtica,  in  Satmlo  R.—Ed. 

Sc^nit.-~U.  i  alUiu\  Edtt.  1645,  1699,  1672,  and 

»  rather  (Aon,  ^-e.]     Thi*  daiue  it  m  168G,  read,  AJIiw. — Ed. 

MS.W.2;  it  it  not  in  Edtt.  1642,  nor  3  £»»■,']  Ptario/ia,  lib.  vu,SI9.  MS. 

in  the  text  ot MSS.  IF.  If  &.,  but  U  in-  W.  and  E4U.  lG4i  read,  Ltaiaiir—Ed. 
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strive  to  go  the  neatest*  vay  unto  corruption.  I  do  not  envy 
the  temper^  of  crowa  and  daws,"  nor  the  numerous  and  weary 
days  of  our  fathers  before  the  flood.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
astrology,  I  may  out-live  a  jubilee  ;•  as  yet  1  have  not  seen  one 
revolution  of  Satum,f  nor  hath  my  pulse  beat  thir^  jears,  and 
yet,  excepting  one,^  have  seen  the  ashes  of,  and  le?i  under 
ground,  all  the  kings  of  Europe ;  have  been  contemporary  to 
three  emperours,  four  grand  signiors,  and  as  many  popes :"  me- 
thinks  I  have  outlived  myself,  and  begin  to  be  weary  of  the 
sun  f  I  have  shaken  bands  with  delight*  in  my  warm  blood  and 
caiuculardays;  I  perceive  I  do  anticipate- the  vices  of  age;  the 
world  to  me  is  but  a  dream  or  mock-show,  and  we  all  therein 
but  pantaloons  and  anticks,  to  my  severer  contemplations. 

Sect.  xlii. — It  is  not,  I  confess,  an  unlawful  prayer  to  de- 
sire to  surpass  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  or  wish  to  outlive  that 
age  wherein  he  thought  fittest  to  die;  yet,  if  (as  divinity  af- 


*  nealal']  Sa  Edii.  1613,  1G45, 1S7R,  ptiotum  corru;" — which  hi  propoaeg  tq 

168!,  173S,  and  die  famgD  Edit.    All  reconcile  wiih  bet,  bjr  rendeting  ctoi, 

the  MSS.  and  EdU.  164!,  1050,  107!,  '  ytu.'    The  ciow  thiu  i«  uid  to  mtain 

md  1686,  nid,  neareit. — Ed.  to  9  yean  ot  *gt,  the  Hsg  to  36,  the 

I  (nqwr]     In  Ibe  ttat  of  (nqwra-  nTenlolOB;  which  iatnic    SetBi^iiii 
mnl,  twtibitim—Ed.  par  Svimtii,  lom.  iUt,  p.  40. — Bd. 

t  I  da  aat  ency,  Sfc.'\    A<  Theophru-  1  txoftingetit,']   ChriMiernlV.lUngof 

tui  did,  who,  dying,  wciued  uture  fer  Denmark,  who  rdgned   from    1588   to 

giving  them,  to  oboro  it  could  not  be  of  1047.— £ij. 

Mif  concernment,  »  laige  a  lift ;  and  to  >  hmt  ben  tmlemporarj/  le,  ^.]  Ro- 
man, whom  il  much  concerned,  w  short  dolph  II,  Matthiat,  &  Ferdinand  II,  Em- 
■  one.  Cic,  Tmk.  Quail.  L  3.  How  peroun  of  Oermany ;— Achmet  I,  Hdb- 
loDg  Awi  lire,  tee  Net.  ad  Stel.  ii.-K.  taphi  I,  Othman  II,  and  Amuralh  IV, 

II  it  dear,  from  thii  reference  to  a  note  Grand  Signion  ;    Leo  XI,  Paul  V,  Gre- 
about  dawi,  oi  well  ■>  from  other  rimi-  gory  XV,  and  Urban  VIII,  Pope*. 

lar  cTidenco,  that  Keck  annoted  on  the  Our  aulhor,    however,    in    reckoning 

Edit.  1043{   for  in  ihote  of  164!,  the  hitntelfcontemponuy  with  Leo  XI,  mutt 

wonlt,  "  and  dawi,"  do  not  occur.    The  have  proceeded  on  hit  own  landfbl  prin- 

note,  however,  ia  not  to  be  found ;  and  dple  of  cranputalian,  laid  down  in  §  39, — 

for  that  reaton,  probably,  the  reference  "  that  every  man  i*  tome  montha  older 

to  it  it  omitted  in  the  £^f.  1686.  Keck  than   he  belhinki   him:"    and  thut  he 

perhapa  wrote  the  above  at  a  memoran-  might  as  well  have  counted  Jmr  Popea; 

dum  only,  with  the  intention  of  inserting  —for  Clement  VIU  died  March  3,  1005 ; 

tome  obiervationi  on  the  lubjecl  i  but,  Leo  XI  waa  crowned  on  the  26th  April : 

through  inadvertence,  ndtber  wrote  the  and  Paul  V  on  the  !9lh  of  May,  of  tha 

obterrationi,  nor  crated  the  reference.  aame  year ; — about  til  nionlhi  before  Sir 

On  the  longevity  of  crowa,  aee  Pttad.  Tbooua  Browne  wat  bom. — Ed. 

Bpid.  bodt  iii,  ch.  St—Bd.  *  m*  ,]  tamt, '  in  all  the  MSS.  and 

Bnflbn  tayi  that  the  Raven  livei  above  BdU.  164!.— £^ 

100  yean.     Sonnini  quolei  the  following  1  ihaken  handt  with  dtlightl    "  taken 

paiiage  from  Pliny  (I.  vji,  c.  4B);    "He-  leave  of  iL"—£if. 

aiodiu ....  comici  novem  noitru  attribuil  l  mlici/mte'}  So  inMSS.  W. !  ^R.;  BdU. 

Ktatea;  quadniplum  ejui  cenria;   id  iri-  \6iiKii MS.  W.iei.A,iiartKipaie.-Bd. 
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firms)  there  shall  be  no  grey  hairs  in  heaven,  but  all  shaU  rise 
in  the  perfect  state  of  men,  we  do  but  outlive  those  perfections 
in  this  worid,  to  be  recalled  unto'  them  by  a  greater  miracle  ia 
the  next,  and  run  on  here  but  to  be  retrograde  hereafter. 
Were  there  any  hopes  to  outhve  vice,  or  a  point  to  be  super- 
annuated from  ton,  it  were  worthy  our  knees  to  implore  the 
days  of  Methuselah.  But  age  doth  not  rectiiy,  but  incurvate 
our  natures,  turning  bad  dispositions  into  vorser  habits,  and 
(like  diseases)  brings  on  incurable  vices ;  for  every  day,  as  we 
grow  weaker  in  age,  we  grow  stronger  in  sin ;  and  the  number 
of  our  days  doth  but  make  our  sins  innumerable.  The  same 
vice,  committed  at  sixteen,  is  not  the  same,  though  it  agrees 
in  all  other  circumstances,  at  forty;  but  mrrlln  nnj.  doiihlrn 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  ages,  wherein,  besides  the  con- 
stant and  inexcusable  habit  of  transgressing,  the  maturity  of 
our  judgement  cuts  off  pretence  unto  excuse  or  pardon.  Every 
sin,  the  oftener  it  is  committed,  the  more  it  acquireth  in  the 
quality  of  evil ;  as  it  succeeds  in  time,  so  it  proceeds  in  degrees 
of  badness;  for  as  they  proceed  they  ever  multiply,  and,  like 
figures  in  arithmetick,  the  last  stands  for  more  than  all  that  went 
before  it.*  And,  though  I  think  no  man  can  live  weH  once,  but  i 
he  that  could  Uve  twice,  yet,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  not  live  j 
over  my  hours  past,  or  begin  agiun  the  thread  of  my  days ;  not  \ 
upon  Cicero's  ground,  because  I  have  Eved  them  weU,'  but  for  I 
f^  I  should  live  them  worse.  I  find  my  growing  judgement  I 
d^y Instruct  me  how  to  be  better,  but  my  untamed  affections 
and  confirmed  vitiosity  make  me  daily  do  worse.  I  find  in 
my  confirmed  age  the  same  sins  I  discovered  in  my  youth ;  I 
conunitted  many  then  because  I  was  a  child ;  and,  because  I 
commit  them  still,  I  am  yet  an  infiuit.  Therefore  I  perceive  a 
man  may  be  twice  a  child,  before  the  days  of  dotage ;  and 
stand  in  need  of  jEson's  bath  before  threescore." 

9  BXla]    EJf.  1642  read,  by.— Ed.  Klf  b;  hnt,  when  I  am  AcV,  not  b;  phy- 

*  htfort  it.]    In  Bil  Ihe  MSS.  and  Edit,  rick  i  thoae  Ihat  know  how  I  live,  ma; 

ISf !,  the  KiDBinder  of  Ihii  Kcdon  and  Juatty  «ay  I  regard  not  life,  nor  atand  in 

Ihe  whole  of  the  neit  are  omitted  i   and  fear  of  death."— Srf. 

the  following   paasage   occun;  —  "  the  '  Cicm'i  ground,']    "  Quod  reliquom 

coane  and  order  of  my  life  would  be  a  eat,  le  aiutenta,  mea  Terenlia,  ul  potn, 

very  death  to  olhere ;  I  me  myarif  to  all  honeatistime  vitimiu,  floruimuc" — Cie. 

dieti,  bumoDn,  alia,  hunger,  thint,  cold,  EjAil.  lib,  hit,  ep.  24. — K. 

heat,  warn,  plenty,  neteiuty,  dangers,  »  Mtm't  batk\   See  Orid,  Mitam.  lib. 

haiarda :  when  t  am  cold,  I  curt  Dot  my-  tU. — K. 
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Sect.  xuii. — And  truly  there  goes  a  deal  of  providence  to 
produce'  a  man's  life  unto  threescore ;  there  is  more  required 
than  an  able  temper'  for  those  years :  though  the  radical  hu- 
mour contun  in  it  sufficient  oil  for  seventy,  yet  I  perceive  in 
some  it  gives  no  hght  past  thirty :  men  assign  not  all  the 
causes  of  long  life,  that  write  whole  books  thereof.  They 
that  found  themselves  on  the  radical  balsam,  or  vital  sulphur 
of  the  parts,  determine  not  why  Abel  Uved  not  so  long  as 
Adam.  There  ia  therefore  a  secret  gloom  or  bottom  of  our 
days :  't  was  bis  wisdom  to  determine  them ;  but  his  perpetual 
and  waking  providence  that  fulfib  and  accomplisheth  them ; 
wherein  the  spirits,  ourselves,  and  all  the  creatures  of  God,  in 
a  secret  and  disputed  way,  do  execute  bis  will.  Let  them  not 
therefore  complain  of  immaturity  that  die  about  thir^ ;  they 
fall  but  like  the  whole  world,  whose  solid  and  well-composed 
substance  must  not  expect  the  duration  and  period  of  its  con- 
stitution :  when  all  things  are  completed  in  it,  its  age  is  ac- 
complished ;  and  the  last  and  general  fever  may  as  naturally 
destroy  it  before  six  thousand,  as  me  before  forty.  There  is 
therefore  some  other  hand  that  twines  the  thread  of  life  than 
that  of  nature :  we  are  not  only  ignorant  in  antipathies  and 
occult  qualities ;  our  ends  are  as  obscure  as  our  beginnings ; 
the  line  of  our  days  is  drawn  by  night,  and  the  various  effects 
.  therein  by  a  pencil  that  is  invisible ;  wherein,  though  we  con- 
fess our  ignorance,  I  am  sure  we  do  not  err  if  we  say,  it  is  the 
hand  of  God. 

Sect.  xliv. — I  am  much  taken  with  two  verses  of  Lucan, 
unce  I  have  been  able  not  only,  as  we  do  at  school,  to  con- 
strue, but  understand : 


We  "re  all  deluded,  vunlf  searching  mya 
To  nuke  lu  happy  by  the  length  nf  diyi ; 
For,  cunningly,  to  mske  '•  proD-act  thii  bremlh. 
The  Oodi  conceal  the  hap^oncM  of  death. 

There  be  many  excellent  striuns  in  that  poet,  wherewith  his 
stoical  genius  hath  liberally  supplied  him :  and  truly  there  are 


'  pnidiict]liitbeKnttottiteitd.—  Ed.     "Ibefnmper  of  croira  and  dawa." — Ed. 

>  Intper'l  In  the  bcdh  of  romtUatiim .-         ^  nrturonqse,  rlc.  ]  PhanaUa,  lib.  i*, 
It  uted  ntih  ihe  same  import,  {  tl,     5\9.— Ed. 
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singular  pieces  in  the  philosophy'  of  Zeno,  and  doctrine  of  the 
stoics,  which  I  perceive,  delivered  in  a  pulpit,  pass  for  current 
divinity  1  yet  herein  are  they  in  extremes,  that  can  allow  a 
man  to  be  his  own  assassin,  and  so  highly  extol  the  end  and 
suicide  of  Cato.  This  is  indeed  not  to  fear  death,  hut  yet  to 
be  afmd  of  life.  It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn  death ;  ^ 
but,  where  life  is  more  terrible  than  death,  it  is  then  the 
truest  valour  to  dare  to  live :  and  herein  religion  hath  taught 
us  a  noble  example ;  for  aU  the  valiant  acts  of  Curtius,  Scse- 
vola,  or  Codrus,  do  not  paraUel,  or  match,  that  one  of  Job ; 
and  sure  there  b  no  torture  to  the  rack  of  a  disease,  nor  any 
poniards  in  death  itself,  like  those  in  the  way  or  prologue  unto 
it.  Emori  nolo,  aed  me  etse  mortuum  niinl  euro  f  I  would 
not  die,  but  care  not  to  be  dead.  Were  I  of  Cxesar's  religion,  . 
I  should  be  of  hia  desires,'  and  wish  rather  to  go  off*  at  one  / 
blow,  than  to  be  sawed  in  pieces  by  the  grating  torture  of  a  ' 
disease.'  Men  that  look  no  iiirther  than  their  outsides,  think 
health  an  appertenance  unto  life,  and  quarrel  with  their  consti- 
tutions for  being  sick ;  but  I,  that  have  examined  the  parts  of 
man,  and  know  upon  what  tender  filaments  that  fabrick  hangs, 
do  wonder  that  we  are  not  always  so ;  and,  considering  the 
thousand  doors  that  lead  to  death,  do  thank  my  God  that  we  " 
can  die  but  once.  T  is  not  only  the  mischief  of  diseases,  and 
the  vill^ny  of  poisons,  that  make  an  end  of  us ;  we  vainly 
accuse  the  fury  of  guns,  and  the  new  inventions  of  death : — it  is 
in  the  power  of  every  hand  to  destroy  us,  and  we  are  beholden 
unto  every  one  we  meet,  he  dotb  not  kill  us.  There  b  there- 
fore but  one  comfort  left,  that  though  it  be  in  the  power  of 
the  weakest  arm  totake  away  life,  it  is  not  in  the  strongest  to 
deprive  us  of  death.  God  would  not  exempt  himself  from 
that ;  the  misery  of  immortality  in  the  flesh  he  undertook  not, 

1  n  the iMlotaphif,  Sft-I    Bdt.  1043,  lentnm  mortii  gtniu,  lubitim  obi  nl«- 

W.  Tcadi,    "  of  the   philoiDphy,   Stc"  remque  opUTnU.     £t  pridie  quam  ocd- 

Bdl.   1613,   C.  reidi,  "  of  pbilmopby,  dcrelur,  in  wrmone  nalo  )apcr  cmnsm, 

ftc" — Ei.  spud  M.  L«pidum,  quisnun  euet  floii 

I  Emari  nalo,  ^c.  ]      RcfeniDg  Id  k  vita  commodliuniat,  tepeuliDum  Inopi- 

tniuUdOD  In  Ocero,  of  >  line  in  Epi-  natnmquepratulent."     Sutton,  is  Fit, 

cb»rmu»; —  J.  Catar.  87. — Ed. 

"  Emori  nolo,  ted  mr  enc  mortunra  *  g»  ofl     USS.  W.  I,  R.  wxA  Edit. 

nihil  Htinia."   Tiacul.  Quail.  \.l.— Ed.  1641  reftd,  "  be  tortured."— Af. 

'  tFere  I  cf  Catar'i  religiini,  S[C. )  t  tUiaut.]  The  Temundei  of  lln  tec- 
Alluding,  lery  probably,  to  the  fbllowins  tion  i)  wsnunK  in  Edit.  1042,  tnd  >U 
pauagcfrcmiSueloniuii  "upemDlDtlun  (he  USS, — Ed. 
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that  was  in  h,  immortaL'  Certunly  there  is  no  hap^nness 
^  within  this  drcle  of  flesh ;  nor  is  it  in  the  opticks  of  these  eyes 
^to  behold  felicity.  The  first  day  of  our  jubilee  is  death ; 
the  devil  hath  therefore  ^led  of  his  desires ;  we  are  happier 
with  death  than  we  should  have  been  without  it :  there  is  no 
misery  but  in  himself,  where  there  is  no  end  of  misery;  and 
so  indeed,  in  his  own  sense,  the  Stoic  b  in  the  nght^  He  for- 
gets that  he  can  die,  who  complains  of  misery:  we  are  in  the 
power  of  no  calamity  while  death  is  in  our  own.* 

Sect,  xlv, — Now,  bendes  this  literal  and  positive  kind  of 
death,  there  are  others  whereof  divines  make  mention,  and 
those,  I  think,  not  merely  metaphorical,  as  mortification,  dy- 
ing  unto  sin  and  the  world.  Therefore,  I  say,  every  man  hath 
a  double  horoscope;  one  of  hb  humanity, — his  birth,  another 
of  his  Christianity, — his  baptism :  and  from  this  do  I  compute  or 
calculate  my  nativity ;  not  reckoning  those  hora  combusta* 
and  odd  days,  or  esteeming  myself  anything,  before  I  was  my 
Saviour's  and  enrolled  in  the  register  of  Christ.  Whosoever 
enjoys  not  this  life,  I  count  him  but  an  apparition,  though  he 
wear  about  him  the  senuble  affections  of  flesh.  In  these 
moral  acceptions,  the  way  to  be  immortal  is  to  die  daily ;  nor 
can  I  think  I  havei*  the  true  theory  of  death,  when  I  contem- 
plate a  skull,  or  behold  a  skeleton  with  those  vulgar  inugina- 
.  tions  it  casts  upon  us.'  I  have  therefore  enlarged  that  com- 
mon metnento  mori  into  a  more  christian  memorandum,  me- 
mento quatuor  jkkjwwim,— those  four  inevitable  points  of  us 
all,  death,  judgement,  heaven,  and  helL  Neither  did  the  con- 
templations of  the  heathens  rest  in  their  graves,  without  a 
fiirther  thought,  of  Rhadamanth  or  some  judicial  proceeding 
after  death,  though  in  another  way,  and  upon  suggestion  of 
tiieir  natural  reasons.    I  cannot  but  marvel  from  what  sibyl  or 

n  conjonditHi,  and  obKurad  b;  the  imi,  the 


■  w)tifarfcafkuln«r«cii.]    Heaning 
that  death  ia  in  oui  oiin  power,  becaiue 
—Erf.  no  one  can  depriw  iu  ofiL— Brf. 

7  rhtSdneitnMer^c]  Inadopting        »  1  haet]    AU  the  Jf.S£.  read,  "but 
aentimenU  Uke  the  foUowing :  that  I  have,"— £rf. 

„ ■  imagiiutiotu  U  nuW  iipoii  ■».]     All 

mon  olUmi  psu  nt  ^j^^  ^gg  ^^^  jg^  jg^j  ^^^  "imagiD- 

liKianHPdaTlrtt^ — "  alioM  cait  upon  it,"—a(. 
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oncle  they  stole  the  prophecy  of  the  world's  destruction  hy 
fire,  or  whence  Lucan  learned  to  say, 


ill  nuke  one  pyre.  3 

I  he&eve  the  world  grows  near  its  end ;  yet  is  neither  old  nor 
decayed,  nor  will  ever  perish  upon  the  ruins  of  its  own  princi- 
ples.^ As  the  work  of  creation  was  above  nature,  so  is  its  ad- 
versary, annihilation ;  without  which  the  world  hath  not  its  end, 
hut  its  mutation.*  Now,  what  force  should  he  able  to  consume 
it  thus  far,  without  the  breath  of  God,  which  is  the  tniest  con- 
suming flame,  my  philosophy  cannot*  inform  me.  Some"  be- 
lieve' there  went  not  a  minute  to  the  world's  creation,  nor, 
shall  there  go  to  its  destruction ;  those  six  days,  so  punctually 
described,  make  not  to  them"  one  moment,  hut  rather  seem  to 
manifest  the  method  and  idea  of  that  great  work  in"  the  intel- 
lect of  Crod  than  the  manner  how  he  proceeded  in  its  opera- 
tion. I  cannot  dream  that  there  should  be  at  the  last  day  any' 
sucho  judicial  proceeding,  or  calling  to  the  bar,  as  indeed  the" 
Scripture  seems  to  imply,  and  the  literal  commentators  do 
conceive :  for  unspeakable  mysteries  in  the  Scriptures  are 
often  delivered  in  a  vulgar  and  illustrative  way,  and,^  being 
written  unto  man,  are  delivered,  not  as  they  truly  ^''^r  ^"^  a^  -t*C 
they  may  he  understooij ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  dif- 


1  ichnice  Lucan  Itarjitd  to  tay,  SfK.1  tag  that  the  world  will  not  andergo  an- 

Why,   Lucan  wu  a  Stoick,  and  it  wu  nihilidon,  but  only  muUtion  ;— that  it 

an  opinion  among  them,  ilmoBt   ^ne-  will  never  p«mA.- — Ed. 

ralijr,  thai  the   world  ihould  jwriah  by  *  but  ill  miilalvm,  ]    The>e  wordt  are 

Ore  :-"StoiFi>c>.TulHna  opinio  eii,  quod  in  all  Ihe  MSS.  but  not  in  Bdli.  1114!. 

ignetcai."    Minaliui  i«  Otlm.     But  Mi-  ^  nnMof]  Ail  the  Af55.and  Ecfli.  ISI) 

nulius  ahould  have  excepted   Boelhlui,  read,  "  can."— £d. 

Poiridoniui,    Diogenes  Babylonius,  and  ■  Some ....  tArn}  "  I . . .  me,"  in  all 

Zeno  Siduniui.  who  were  Stoickt,  and  the  MSS.  and  Edti.  16*1.— Ed. 

yel  did  not  think  the  world  ihould  be  '  Some  beline,  ^-r.]    De  quo  vide  .^a- 

deitroyed  by  fire,  or  yet  by  any  other  /nutin.  I,  4,  Dr  Gentii  ad  Uleram,  a  cap. 

ineani.-A:.  -n,  uique  ad  Anemi    et  Di  CioU.  Dei, 

For  the  pauage  quoted,  lee  Pkartalia,  1,  11,  c.  7.~M. 

rii,  814. — Ed.  S  Ihat  grta!  wori  in]     I  hare  adopted 

i  nor  letlt  ever  peritk,  ^r.]  Sir  Kenebn  thii  reading  on  the  anlhotity  oTthe  MSS. 

IHgby   attacka   this  paiaage,   and  refen  in  oppoailian  to  all  ihe  edldoni,  which 

to  the  arpinienta  and  ptopheciei  of  Tho-  read,  "  the  great  work  of." — Ed. 

DIM  White,   reipeciing  the   end  of  the  »  luf A]  Tht>  won!  ii  wantlnginalllhe 

world.    Bui  Sit  ThonuaU  only  conlend-  MSS.  ani  EdU.  lail.—Ed. 

VOL.  II.  F 
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ferent  interpretations  according  to  different  capacities  may 
stand  iirm  with  our  devotion,  nor  be  any  way  prejudicial  to 
each  single  edification. 

Sect.  xlvi. — Now,  to  determine  the  day  and  year  of  this 
inevitable  time,  is  not  only  convincible  and  statute  madness, 
but  also  manifest  impiety.'  How  shaU  we  interpret  Elias's  six 
thousand  years,'  or  imagine  the  secret  communicated  to  a 
Rabbi  which  God  hath  denied  imto  his  angels  ?  It  had  been 
an  excellent  qusere  to  have  posed  the  devil  of  Delphos,*  and 
must  needs  have  forced  him  to  some  strange  amphibology. 
It  bath  not  only  mocked  the  predictions  of  sundry  astrologers^ 
in  ages  past,  but  the  prophecies*  of  many  melancholy  heads  in 
these  present;  who,  neither  understanding  reasonably  things 
past  nor  present,  pretend  a  knowledge  of  things  to  come ;  heads 
ordained  only  to  manifest  the  incredible  effects  of  melancholy, 
and  to  fulfil  old  prophecies,f  rather  than  be  the  authors  of  new. 
"In  those  days  there  shall  come  wars  and  rumours  of  wars"^  to 
me  seems  no  prophecy,  but  a  constant  truth  in  aU  times  verified 
since  it  was  pronoimced.  "  There  shall  be  signs  in  the  moon 
and  stars ;"  how  comes  he  then  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  when 
he  gives  an  item  of  his  coming^  That  common  sign,  drawn 
flwm  the  revelation  of  antichrist,  is  as  obscure  as  any ;  in  our 
common  compute  be  hath  been  come  these  many  years ;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  to  speak  finely,  [omitting  those  ridiculous 


I  Nne,  to  dttermine,  ^c]     Our  Sit-  cap.  x,  {  1,  pug.  394,  Edtl,  Lijmte  el 

iour'i  wonli  are,  "  But  of  thai  day  and  Frmieiifiirl.  1687  ;  m  whith  no  particular 

hour  knoweth  no  mnn.  no  not  ihf  angeli  Rabb)  u  named  (o  whom  the  communi- 

at  heaven."     Those  writen,    therefoft,  catioii  «u  made,  but  only,  "  Tradiltaa 

who  halt  undertaken  to  fix  the  year  in  tit  a  domo  Ella ;  (i.  e.  a  disdpulis  Elie  i) 

which  the  world  ii  to  lenninate,  proba-  periac  millia  annannt  erit  aandm,"  &i: ; 

hi;  consider  ihemielvca  in  no  degree  lia-  but  u  the  tndition  ii  handed  down  by 

ble  to  the  charge  of  impiety  ;  and  as  little,  Ihe  diaciplti  of  Eliaa,  the  probability  ia, 

it  may  be  juppoted.  to  that  of  "conviu-  that  Ihey  belicTed  Ihe  prophet  vat  tlie 

cible  andiUluIe  madnesa  !"— Ed.  medium  onnfonnadoo. —J.  X. 

1  fioui  ihall  un:  inlerjiret  Eliat't  tix  '  mm/ry  oitrofogw*.  ]      Vide  Richler 

Ihaiamul  !teari,i     Vide  in  J  udaico  Thai-  in  ^x.  Ecclaiaal.  Ax.  73,  p.  SS.— JV. 

nnde  Cedice  S-Mhedrha,  cup.  CheUe;  et  1  prophtciti.]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edtt, 

CalUi.  in  lib.  dt  Exiremo  Judhio,  p.  61.  1642  read,  philmopii/.—Ed. 

—U.  >  umri  and  ruiRQbri  oj  u-a':'\     MS. 

Thii  passage  from  the  Talmud  is  quol-  IV.  i  readi,  "  liars  and  GUiie  propheii." 

ed  in  RayaaniU  Papme  fdti,  pan  II,  — Ed. 
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anagrams*]  I  am  half  of  [Paracekus's]  opinion  [and  think]  that 
andchrist  is^  the  philosopher's  stone  in  divinity,  for  the  dis- 
covery and  invention  whereof,  though  there  be  prescribed 
rules,  and  probable  inductions,  yet  hath  hardly  any  man'  at- 
tained the  perfect  discovery  thereof.  That  general  opinion, 
that  the  world  grows  near  its  end,  hath  possessed  all  ages 
past  as  nearly  aa  ours.  I  am  afraid  that  the  souls  that  now 
depart  cannot  escape  that  lingering  expostulation  of  the  saints 
under  the  altar,  guousque,  Domne  ?  how  long,  O  Lord  t  and 
groan  in  the  expectation  of  the  great  jubilee. 

Sect,  xlvii. — ^This  is  the  day  that  must  make  good  that 
great  attribute  of  God,  his  justice ;'  that  must  recondle  those 
unanswerable  doubts  that  torment  the  wisest  understandings; 
and  reduce  those  seeming  inequahties  amA  respective  distribu- 
tions in  this  world,  to  an  equaUty  and  recompensJve  justice  in 
the  next.  This  is  that  one  day,  that  shall  include  and  com- 
prehend all  that  went  before  it ;  wherein,  as  in  the  last  scene, 
all  the  actors  must  enter,  to  complete  and  make  up  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  great  piece.  This  is  the  day  whose  memory 
hath,  only,  power  to  make  us  honest  in  the  dark,  and  to  be  vir- 
tuous without  a  witness.  Ipta  mii  pretium  virtus  aibi,  that 
virtue  is  her  own  reward,  is  but  a  cold  principle,"  and  not  able 
to  muntun  our  variable  resolutions  in  a  constant  and  settled 
way  of  goodness.  I  have  practised  that  honest  artifice  of  Se- 
neca,' and,  in  my  retired  and  solitary  imaginations,'  to  detain 


0  it  ai  obicure,  S^J]  Tht*  panagc  ia  Li,cp.Il.  "  AUqaJi  TJt  boniu  noMi  eli- 
not  in  Edli,  164S,  which  read,  "  the  re-  gendut  H^  e(  lemper  ante  ocutoi  haben- 
TcUtion  of  antichrial,  the  philiwapher'i  diu,  ut  >ic  lanquam  illo  ipectsnte  ^mnua, 
■tone,  Sk." — The  words  between  brack-  et  orania  (aDquam  itloiidente  fadamiu." 
eU,  and  the  note  are  Irani  all  the  MSS.  Etpaulopoat;  " Elige itaque Calonem ;  li 
— Ed.  hie  Tidetur  libi  nimU  rigidui,  elige  re- 

'  hrrrdlg  mi/ man]    All  the  JW5^.  and  miiMorii  animi»irum  Lelium.&c. "which 

Edii.  1G42  read,  "na  man."— £d.  though,  u  the  aulhor  lalth,  it  be  an  h>- 

■  God,  hii  jtuliei,']  Alt  the  MSS.  artd  aeit  artifice,  vet  raimot  I  but  cominend 

Edit.  104!  Trad,  "  Ooi't  jutdce."—  "  ■  ■ 

*  it  but  a  cvid  principle,'}    II  ii  a 

ical  principle.  "  Prelium  lui  at."  Seim,  Kin  ol   my  Setitca,   over  afrainit   Iliose 

De  Vit.  beat-  c.  9. — K.  wordi,  wrote  these:  '■Quin  Deo  potiut. 

Vide  deer.  Tate.  Quatt.  I.  il  el  t;  quiiemperamnibui  omnia  agenlibut  non 

wide  Sit.  Italic.  I.  liii,  et  Claadim  ia  lanquam  *ed  re  ipsa  adeat,  el  ridet ;  oc 

CaM.  MmHnm. — M.  etiam  ut  leads,  Tmdexet  panitorral  male 

1  ihathaaatartiJiefefSaltcit,']   What  agentis."— AT. 

that  irtiHce  wat,  la  la  be  seen  in  Sncc.  t  1  hart  praeiiifd.   frc-l    MS.    (C.  ! 
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me  from  the  foulness  of  vice,  have  fancied  to  myself  the  pre- 
sence of  my  dear  and  worthiest  friends,  before  whom  I  should 
lose  my  head  rather  than  be  vicious ;  yet  herein  I  found  that 
there  was  nought  but  moral  honesty  ^  and  this  was  not  to  be 
virtuous  for  his  sake  who  must  reward  us  at  the  last.'  I  have 
tried  if  I  could  reach  that  great  resolution  of  his,  to  be  honest 
without  a  thought  of  heaven  or  hell;  and,  indeed,  I  found, 
upon  a  natural  inclination,  and  inbred  loyalty  unto  virtue, 
that  I  could  serve  her  without  a  livery,  yet  not  in  (hat  re- 
solved and  venerable*  way,  but  that  the  fruity  of  my  nature, 
upon  an  easy  temptation,  might  be  induced  to  forget  her.  The 
life,  therefore,  and  spirit  of  all  our  actions  is  the  resurrection, 
and  a  stable  apprehension  that  our  ashes  shall  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  our'  pious  endeavours;  without  this,  all  religion  b  a  fallacy, 
and  those  impieties  of  Lucian,  Euripides,  and  Julian,*^  are  no 
blasphemies,  but  subtile  verities ;  and  atheists  have  been  the 
only^  philosophers. 
.  Sect,  xlviii. — How  shall  the  dead^arisgLJaJu^-fluestion  of 
-y'^mv^lUhTi  to  believe.only  ^ossibllitieB  JB^oL-iaitb.  but  mere 
philosophy.  Many  things  are  true  in  divinity,  which  are  nei- 
ther inducible  by  reabon  nor  confirmable  by  sense ;  and  many 
things  in  philosophy  confirmable  by  sense,  yet  not  inducible 
by  reason.  Thus  it  ia  impossible,  by  any  sohd  or  demonstra- 
tive reasons,  to  persuade  a  man  to  believe  the  conversion  of 
the  needle  to  the  north;  though  this  be  possible  and  true,  and 
easily  credible,  upon  a  single  experiment  unto  the  sense.  I 
believe  that  our  estranged  and  divided  ashes  shall  unite  again; 
that  our  separated  dust,  after  so  many  pilgrimages  and  trans- 
formations into  the  parts  of  minerals,  plants,  animals,  elements, 
shall,  at  the  voice  of  God,  return  into  their  primitive  shapes, 
and  jom  ag^n  to  make  up  their  primary  and  predestinate 
forms.  As  at  the  creation*  there  was  a  separation  of  that  con- 
fused mass  into  its  species ;  ao  at  the  destruction  thereof  there 
shall  he  a  separation  into  its  distinct  mdividuals.    As,  at  the 

TCidi,  "  I  biTB  pnctucd  xdlury  Imi^j-         '  our']    MS.  tf.  !  joidi,  their.— Ed. 
nuloni,"— Elf.  i  Jatim,']  fi//j:'iej'5>Bil  milling  in      .    ^^ 

i  MtlubutriMS.W.mi£dUA«tZ,  Mt\-x  MSS.~B^.'  '  -    ._  '     iX^ 

reul,  "  It  the  iut  d«y,"— Erf.  1  mly]  MSS.  W.ZSfR.  read,  btn.-Ed. 

*  vtnerabW]  In  the  «n»e  of  raerat'         *  crealim  ]     MS.  IT.  2  rnuli,  "  tre- 

liaL~Ed.  ttim  etlhe  worid."— £i. 
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creation  of  the  world,  all  the  distinct  species  that  we  behold 
lay  involved  in  one  maes,  till  the  (ruitiiil  voice  of  God  sepa- 
rated this  united  multitude  into  its  several  species,  so,  at  the 
last  day,  when  those  corrupted  relicks  shall  be  scattered  in  the 
wilderness  of  forms,  and  seem  to  have  forgot  their  proper  ha- 
bits, God,  by  a  powerful  voice,  shall  command  them  back  into 
their  proper  shapes,  and  call  them  out  by  their  single  individ- 
uals. Then  shall  appear  the  fertility  of  Adam,  and  the  magick  ' 
of  that  sperm  that  hath  dilated  into  so  many  milliom."  I  have 
often  beheld,  as  a  miracle,  that  artificial  resurrection  and  re- 
vivification of  mercury,  bow  being  mortified  into  a  thousand 
shapes,  it  assumes  again  ite  ovm,  and  returns  into  its  numeri- 
cal self.'  Let  us  speak  naturally,  and  like  philosophers.  The 
forms  of  alterable  bodies  in  these  seimble  corruptions  perish 
not ;  nor,  as  we  imagine,  wholly  quit  their  mansions ;  but  re- 
tire and  contract  themselves  into  their  secret  and  unaccessible 
parts;  where  they  may  best  protect  themselves  from  the  action 
of  their  antagonist.  A  plant  or  vegetable  consumed  to  ashes 
to  a  contemplative  and  school-philosopher  seems  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  theJarm-to  have  taken  his  leave  for  ever  j  but  to 
a  sensible^  artist  the  forms  are  not  perished,  but  withdrawn  in- 
to their  incombustible*  part,  where  they  lie  secure  from  the 
action  of  that  devouring  element.  This  ia_made  good  by  ex- 
perience,  whjch^D  from  the  ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  pbuit.  / 
and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its  stalk  and.Jeaves  again.*   / 


•  milliinu.]  All  Ibc  MSS.  and  Edu.  W.3^K.i  MS.  W.  nidi,  ntfUt.— E^. 

164S,  iddlheroUowlnf  pBMigeherei  S  IwMMhuMUi]  S«  In  Mis'.  If.  li  tbe 

"  What  iimtde  to  be  immorUl,  nature  B<U:   1642  and  MSS.  IF.  ^  R.  read, 

cannot,  nor  wUl  the  voice  of  God,  dcMra;.  eombiatibU. — Ed. 

"Tho«ebadi«lhatwebehaldtoperieh,  1  Thii  li,  ^e.]  All  ibe  MSS.  and 
Herein  their  created  naturei  imntorUl,  Edit.  164S,read,  "  Thla  I  make  good  bjr 
and  Uible  unto  death  but  accidentally,  experience,  and  can.  &c." 
and  upon  forfeit ;  and  therefore  they  owe  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  nied  the  edit, 
not  that  natural  homige  unto  death  u  1041,  <n  which  .Sir  Thonuu  auerti  Ann- 
other  bodiei  do,  but  majr  be  ratored  to  lelf  (a  have  made  good  the  experiment 
InunortaUtT  with  a  letter  ndiaele,  and  by  ipoken  of,  eipreties  hu  doubt  of  iU  me- 
a  bare  and  eaay  rerocation  oTcouih  re-  eta,  "  if,  under  tbe  notioo  of  the  tame, 
mm  immortal." — Ed.  he  comprehendeih  all  the  acddenti  that 

1  it  ainana  again,  ^.'\     Mine  Gre-  flnt  accompanied  the  planla;  &c." 

goriiu  Nyueniu  putai,  al  Detu  pemiittat.  The  French  TnnalaUr  makci  the  fol- 

eorporum    noilrorum  pariiculu   propter  lowing  obaerratiani  on  thii  cutioua  paa- 

mutunm  amorem  ■pontellcrum  coiturai;  tage.     "  Jean  de  Brune  raconle,  en  ta 

probat  id  exemplo  argenii  rioi. — M.  Pierre  i  aiguiaer  Ut  EtpriU,  en  ta  qoa- 

1  MMlAIe]  SoiniEdft.  1R41,  and  MSS.  Xnime  ptindpale  partie  de  ton  preniier 
C''                ,   ,, 
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What  the  art  of  man  can  do  in  these  inferiour  pieces,  what  bUa- 
phemy  is  it  to  affirm  the  finger  of  God  cannot  do  in  those  more 
perfect  and  sensible  structures?  This  is  that  mystical  philoso* 
phy,  from  whence  no  true  scholar  becomes  an  atheist,  but  from 


Uvre,  UD  exemple  Mmblible  k  ccta,  d'un  QMreetanui  [Jcxeph  Duchenu]  and  An- 

mMtdn  k  Krakou,  lequel  uumbU  In  gtbii  Sala. 

ccndrei  it  touln  tana  it  plantet,  qui         "  Take  (nilh  h«)  Ihe  lalC,  bolh  ths 

uoui  10111  cDnniici,  dexjuelles  il  pouvut  flifdand  the  voUiile  also.    Take  the  very 

birr  reuiucitec  derecbtf  ]>   forme  des  iplritandthepblegmeafuiyherbe,butlet 

fleitn :  et  quoi  qu'il  ;  tit  beaucoup  de  them  all  bee  rightly  prepared ;    disulTe 

penonneg  qui  ne  le  cmient  pas,  ou  qui  CheiD  and  coagulale  Ihem,  upon  wbich  if 

n'y  a^t*™*""'  P**  beaucoup  de  f^,  le  dil  you  put  the  water  (tilled  from  May-dew, 

de  Bruoe  dit  aearunaini  au  lieu  ci-deHus  or  ebe  the  proper  water  of  the  bearb  you 

aUegni  cea  dusea,   i  preieni  «  ttrret  would  have  appears ;  doK  Ihem  ail  very 

n'at  pai  rt  ram  car  plialeiin  taranlt  well  in  a  glaiae  for  the  purpoae,  and  by 

chimitlti  ninu  m  fimi  voir  Itia  la  jauri  the  heate  of  emben  or  the  naturall  heate 

dapreaeet:  ct  beu  mtrite  blen  d'itn  of  onea  body,  at  the  botlome  of  tbe  glaiK, 

111."— fr.  TV,  the  »ery  forme  and  idepa  thereof  wiU  be 

"  De  quo,    tamen,"    say)    Molike,  repreienied;  which  will  suddenly  laniah 

"  dubilo.     Vidi  Roma  apud  P.  Athana-  away,  the  heate  being  nitlidrawn  from 

dum  Kirtherumejuimodi  planlam  {ut  ille  the  bottome  of  the  glaue." 
rererebat,iibenememini)edneribujre-         We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  a  pai- 

■uidCatam.      Futo  hetbaa,  ex  quibua  iUa  uge  on  Ihli  subject  from  D'ltratU'i  Cu- 

fuit,  ,noa  liiiise  combuatu,  aut  in  cinerei  riatititi  of  Lilfrature, 
redactaa,  aed  solum  eiiiccalai,  et  in  pul-         "  Never  wai  a  philoaophical  imajjna- 

verem  redactaa.     Ejusmodi  allquid  Seri  tioa  more  beautiful  than  tiial  eiquiaite 

poaae  ex  urtida  et  aiiii  non  est  dubium.  Paliigeruiu,  aa  il  baa  been  tertned  frotn 

Fenepi  pcalea  dictum  Palreni  Adiantoa  the  Greek,  or  a  regeneration  r  or  rather, 

alva  oquilot  renerii,  panim  in   dnerea  the  appariliona    of  animal)  and  planta. 

redegiaie,  partim  e  dnerlbua  lal  fecisae,  Scbott,  Kinher,  Gaffirel,  Borelli,  Digby, 

pirtim  e  Q^ullia  iUii  aquam  diitillaiae,  and  the  whde  of  llut  admirable  achool, 

et  pottea  omnia  ilia  in  phials  longa  ac  dlscoiered  in  the  aihei  of  planta  their 

Ttntrem  hatieDte  tuiicuiaae,  colhim  ritrl  primitive  forma,  wtucfa  were  again  railed 

hermetice  dauiiiae,  et  coliocagae  in  loco  up  by  the  force  of  heal.     Noliiing,  they 

tcmperato:  eiiadequenoTamreBurreiisae  aay,  perishes  in  nature  i  all  ii  but  a  con - 

planlam,  lubenter  id  experientia  explor-  tinuadon,  or  a  revival.     The  aemina  of 

aawm,  aed  aatia  capiilorum  inienire  hie  reautrection  are  concealed  ia  extinct  bo- 

haud  potuL    Amicui  quidem  meui  voluit  diei,  ai  ia  the  blood  of  man  i  the  ashea 

Id  BX  urtida  coinperire,  aed  nihil  exinde  of  rotes  will   again    revive   into   roies, 

reiurrexit.     Habeo  adhuc  alia  aecrela  though  smaller  and  paler  than  If  they 

(juie  docent  auomodo  ei  conluais  et  pu-  had  been  planted  i  unsubstantial  and  un- 

wtit  Tccusdtari  odoriferous,   they  are    not   rosea  whidi 

a  qUK  promit-  grew  on  rose-lree),  but  th«r  delinte  ap- 

nini,  UHiaum  Dacienna  probavl." — M,  paritioiu;  and,  tike  apparitiooa,  Ihey  are 

In  the  Correapoodence  of  Sir  Thomaa  leeu  but  for  a  moment]     The  process  of 

Browne  will  be  found  a  letter  addreaied  the  Poiia^nent,  thii  (ucture  of  immor- 

to  hiiD  by  Dr.  Henry  Power,  intreating  taiity,  is  described.     These  philoeophen 

"  an  eiperimental  eviction"  of  "  so  high  having  burnt  a  flower,  by  caldnation  dia- 

and  noble  a  piece  of  chymialry,  via.  the  engaged  the  aalta  frota  its  ashes,  and  de- 

re-indiiidtiality  of  an  indnented  plant."  ponted  them  in  a  glasa  pbial  i  achemical 

And  among  Dr.  P'a  papers  in  the  Britiah  mixture  acted  on  it,  till  in  the  fennenta- 

Huseuni,  {MSS.  Slaan.   133t,  f.  S3)  is  tiim  they  assumed  a  bluish  and  spectral 

preferred,  imder  the  bead  of  "  Experi-  hue.     This  dust,  thua  exdted  by  heat, 

menta  and  Subdlties,"  the  following ;  ahoota  upwards  into  ita  primldve  forms ; 

"  Jn  admirablt  ttertt  ef  npreuiling  by  ampathy  the  parts  unite,  and  while 

the  vtty  fimaa  ef  pltatt  by  thtir  aalui  each  is  returning  to  iti  destined  place, 

piilmiipliically  prtparid,     Sptign  a/  by  we  see  distlnclly  the  stalk,  the  leaves, 
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the  visible  effects  of  nature  grows  up  a  real  divine,  and  be- 
holds not  in  a  dream,  as  Ezekiel,  but  in  an  ocular  and  vbible 
object,  the  types  of  his  resurrection. 

Sect.  xlix. — Now,  the  necesaary*  mansions  of  oiur  restored 
selves  are  those  two  contrary  and  incompatible  places  we  call 
lieaw)!!  and  helL  To  define  them,  or  striSf^lo^etennme 
what  and  where  these  are,  surpasseth  jay  divinity^' That  ele- 
gant' aposde,  which  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse  ■ofneaven,  hath 
left  but  a  negative  description  thereof;  which  neither  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  hath  heard,  nor  can  enter  into  the  heart  of  man : 
he  was  translated  out  of  himself  to  behold  it;  but,  being 
returned  into  himself,  could  not  express  it.  Sunt  John's 
description  by  emeralds,  chrysolites,  and  precious  stones,  is 
too  weak  to  express  the  material  heaven  we  behold.  Brief- 
ly therefore,  where  the  soul  hath  the  full  measure  and  com- 
plement of  happiness ;  where  the  boundless  appetite  of  that 
spirit  remtune  completely  satisfied  that  it  can  neither  desire 
addition  nor  alteration ;  that,  I  think,  is  truly  heaven :  atid  this 
can  only  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  essence,  whose  infinite 
goodness  is  able  to  terminate  the  desires  of  itself,  and  the  un- 
satiable  wishes  of  ours.'  Wherever  God  will  thus  manifest 
himself,  there  is  heaven,  though  within  the  circle  of  this  sen- 
sible world.  Thus,  the  soul^  of  man  may  be  in  heaven  any 
where,  even  within  the  limits  of  his  own  proper  body ;  and 
when  it  ceaseth  to  live  in  the  body,  it  may  remain  in  its  own 
soul,  that  is,  its  Creator.    And  thus  we  may  say  that  Saint 

*nd  the  flower,  uiie  :  it  u  the  pele  ipec-  KurTic  giuse  nUer,  ir  you  moke  b  thin 

tre  of  s  Bover  coming  ilowljr  Jbnh  from  >oltition  therein  of  lal  caamiac,  *nd  to 

in  uhe>.     The  hnU  pnuet  awiy.   Ihe  letl  [t  ejfhsle ;  loi  at  the  bottom  will  re- 

nuLgjcil  tcene   decUnei,   till    (he   whole  miin  woodi  and  rnwei  of  Slicular  ihaped 

Bialter  again  piecipiutei  itseir  into  the  planu,  in  an  eiquitite  and  aubtle  way  of 

chaoi   ■[    Ihc   bottom.     Thli  vegetable  draught,  much  answering  the  flgurea  in 

phanix  liei   thiu  concealed  Id  iu  cold  (he  atonn  bom  the  Eait  Indlea."    MSS. 

aahet,  till  the  preKnce  of  heal  produced  SkaH.  1S47. — Ed. 

(hi*  lesurrection— ■■  in  iU  abeence  it  re-  I  nennory]  Id  the  taae  tif  inevUablt. 

turna  to  iti  death."  — BJ. 

The  Mowing  experiment  by  Sir  Tho-  „  j,^^j^  ^  hhmhij  ud 

maa  Browne,  preiened  in  bit  hand-wij-  ••  will  cone,  wbu  li  wiu  eora*.'  OuOtp,  ■ 
ting  in  (he  Bri(ith  MoKum,  will  throw 

light  on  (he  real  cbirwtcr  ot  tbeat  inp-  •  elegant^    Merrjweather  readi,  rta- 

powd  TegetabU  remrrectiona.  mnlUHmu,  and  the  Fr.  Translator  after 

■'  The  water  dUtilled  au(  of  (he  roote  nim  rendera  it,  "  ie  plua  eloquent. "-£d. 

rfifwnia  oJia,  mixed  with  lal  nUrl,  will  '  mn.]     I  e.  imruhfi.— Ed. 

•end  Ibrth  bandwme  ihootel.      Butt  (he  '  uni]     So  all  the  MSS.;  (be  EdU. 

TwateM  draughu  are  made  in  (he  land  or  1642  read,  ^Bie.—Ed. 
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Paul,  whether  in  the  hody  or  out  of  the  body,  was  yet  in  hea- 
ven. To  pUce  it  in  the  empyreal,  or  beyond  the  tenth  sphere, 
is  to  forget  the  world's  destruction ;  for  when  this  setisible 
world  shall  be  destroyed,  all*  shall  then  be  here  as  it  is  now 
there,  an  empyreal  heaven,  a  quagi  vacuity;  when'  to  ask 
where  heaven  is,  is  to  demand  where  tbe  presence  of  God  is, 
or  where  we  have  the  glory  of  that  happy  vision.  Moses,  that 
was  bred  up  in  aH  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  committed  a 
gross  absurdity  in  philosophy,  when  with  these  eyes  of  flesh 
he  desired  to  see  God,  and  petitioned  his  Maker,  that  is  truth 
itself,  to  a  contradiction.  Those  that  imagine  heaven  and  hell 
neighbours,  and  conceive  a  vicinity  between  those  two  ex- 
tremes, upon  consequence  of  the  parable,  where  Dives  dis- 
coursed vrith  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom,  do  too  grossly 
conceive  of  those  glorified  creatures,  whose  eyes  shall  easily 
out-see  the  sun,  and  behold  vrithout  perspective  the  eztremest 
dbtances :  for  if  there  shall  be,  in  our  glorified  eyes,  the  &- 
culty  of  sight  and  reception  of  objects,  I  could  think  the  visi- 
ble species  there  to  be  in  as  unlimitable'  a  way  as  now  the  in- 
tellectual. I  grant  that  two  bodies  placed  beyond  the  tenth 
sphere,  or  in  a  vacuity,  according  to  Aristotie's  philosophy, 
could  not  behold  each  other,  because  there  wants  a  body  or 
medium  to  hand'  and  transport  the  visible  rays  of  the  object 
unto  the  sense;  but  when  there  shall  be  a  general  defect  of 
either  medium  to  convey,  or  light  to  prepare  and  dispose  that 
medium,  and  yet  a  perfect  vision,  we  must  suspend  the  rules 
of  our  phUosophy,  and  make  all  good  by  a  more  absolute  piece 
of  opticbs. 
/  Sect.  l. — 1  cannottellJipwjasa^  that  fire.. ia_the  essence 
^^J»eHT*I  know  not  what  to  make  of  purgatory,  or  conceive  a 
.--<name  that  can  either  prey  upon,  or*  purify  the  substance  of  a 
/  soul.^    Those  flames  of  sulphiu*,  mentioned  in  the  scriptures. 


s  all']    So  MSS.  W.i^R.1  MS.  W.  read,  "  neilhw  prey  upon,  nor. "— Kt 

•nd  Bdl:  IfliS  Mid,  aiuL—Bd.  S  or  cemcHvt  a  fiimt,  ^.]    Upao  (hh 

>  tehai]    MSS.  W.  i  !f  R,  read,  thtn-  groUnd   PkIIm  (\.i,  Dt  Energia  Da- 

—Bd.  memm,  c.  J,)  holda  ihsl  uiger>  have  bo- 

I  imlimilable']     MS.  R.  reidi,  limil-  dies  (though  he  (trants  Ihem  to  be  u  pure 

able. — Ed,  or  more  pure  than  air  is),  otherwise  be 

■  hati^     The  Bdti,  164S  read,  hatie.  could  not  ipprebend  how  tbey  thonid  be 

—Ed.  tormented  in  hell.— X. 

*  cMtr  prty  upon,  or]     MSS.  W.  If  R. 
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I  take  not  to  be  understood  of  this  present  hell,  but  of  that  to   \ 
come,  where  fire  shall  make  up  the  complement  of  our  tor-     ] 
tures,  and  have  a  body  or  eubject  whereon  to  manifest  its  ty-     j 
ranny.    Some  who  have  had  the  honour  to  be  textuary  in     I 
divinity  are  of  opinion  it  shall  be  the  same  specifical  firejiitlr^  ^ 
ours.    This  is  hard  to  conceive,  yet  can  I  make  good  how     i 
even  that  may  prey  upon  our  bodies,  and  yet  not  consume  us : 
for  in  Jhis  material  world,  there  are  bodies  that  persist  invin- 
cible  in  the  powerlulest  flames ;  and  though,  by  the  action  of     ' 
fire,  they  fall  into  ignition  and  liquation,  yet  will  they  never 
su&r  a  destruction.    I  would  gladly  know  how  Moses,  with 
an  actual^ fire,  calcined  Qtiuirnt  tfie^golden  calf  into  powder: 
for  that  mystical  metal  of  gold,  whose  eolary  and  celestial  na- 
ture 1  admire,"  exposed  unto  the  violence  of  fire,  grows  only 
hot,  and  liquefies,  but  consumeth  not ;  so  when  the  consuma-  / 
hie  and  volatile  pieces  of  our  bodies  shall  be  refined  into  a 
more  impregnable  and  fixed  temper,  like  gold,  though  they 
suffer  fi-om  the  action  of  flames,  they  shall  never  perish,  but 
lie  immortal  in  the  arms  of  fire.    And  surely,  if  this  frame 
must  suffer  only  by  the  action  of  this  element,  there  will  many 
bodies  escape ;  and  not  only  heaven,  but  earth  will  not  be  at 
an  end,  but  rather  a  beginning.   For  at  present  it  is  not  earth, 
but  a  composition  of  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air;  but  at  that 
time,  spoiled  of  these  ingredients,  it  shall  appear  in  a  substance 
more  like  itself,  its  ashes.    Philosophers  that  opinioned  the 
world's  destruction  by  fire,  did  never  dream  of  annihilation, 
which  is  beyond  the  power  of  sublunary  causes ;  for  the  last 
and  proper^  action  of  that  element  is  but  vitrification,  or  a  re- 
duction of  a  body  into  glass ;  and  therefore  some  of  our  chy- 
niicks  facetiously  affirm,'  that,  at  the  last  fire,  all  shall  be  crys- 
talized  and  reverberated  into  glass,  which  b  the  utmost  action 
of  that  element.    Nor  need  we  fear  this  term,  annihilation,  or 
wonder  that  God  will  destroy  the  works  of  his  creation :  for 
man  subsisting,  who  is,  and  will  then  truly  appear,  a  microcosm, 
the  world  cannot  be  said  to  be  destroyed.     For  the  eyes  of 
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God,  and  perhaps  abo  of  our  glorified  selves,"  shall  as  really 
behold  and  contemplate  the  world,  in  its  epitome  or  contract- 
ed essence,  as  now  it  doth  at  large  and  in  its  dilated  substance. 
In  the  seed  of  a  plant,  to  the  eyes  of  God,  and  to  the  under- 
standing of  man,  though  in  an  invisible  way,'  there  exist  the 
perfect  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  thereof;  for  things  that  are 
vnpoaae  to  the  sense,  are  actually  existent  to  the  understand- 
ing. Thus  God  beholds  all  things,  who  contemplates  as  fully 
fats  works  in  their  epitome  as  in  their  full  volume,  and  beheld 
as  amply  the  whole  world,  in  that  little  compendium  of  the 
sixth  day,'  as  in  the  scattered  and  dilated  pieces  of  those  five 
before. 

Sect.  li. — Men  commonly  set  forth  the  torments  of  hell  by 
fire,'  and -the  extremity  of  corporal  afflictions,  and  describe  hell 
in  the  same  method  that  Mahomet  doth  heaven.  This  indeed 
makes  a  noise,  and  drums  in  popular  ears :  but  if  this  be  the 
terrible  piece  thereof,  it  b  not  worthy  to  stand  in  diameter  with 
heaven,  whose  happiness  consists  in  that  part  that  is  best  able 
to  comprehend  it,  that  inunortal  essence,  that  translated  divi- 
nity and  colony  *  of  God,  the  souL'  Surely,  though  we  place 
heil  under  earth,  the  devil's  walk  and  puriieu  is  about  it.  Men 
speak  too  popularly  who  place  it  m  those  flaming  moimtains, 

B  ifhti,  1      MSS.    W.  ^  if  R.  read,  comprehending  Ihe  one  aj  the  olher ;  it 

teratt. — Ed.  a  sufficient  (or  the  purpoaes  of  human 

I     ilaugk  in  sB  iamdhlt  mty,   ^e-i  life  tbac  we  >re  is  welluiured  orthc  one 

"  Mod  6dile  amlf  «t  Eiprit  bien  exerti,  as  the  other.     If  the  joyi  of  heiren  are 

qu'ou{aitl'mi(eur  ieHnlereilde  la  Hoi-  deicribed  u  "  »n  exceeding  neight  or 

lawlt,  ilrnt  en  raon  judin,  tut  taien  mc  glury,"  «n  immortal  crown,  ai  recumb- 

dire,avecdcbanneiraitKini,<]U'onpouvoU  ency  in  "  Abraham's  botom,"  and  aing- 

Twr  auparvvant  dani  1e  neur  de  rcHgnon,  Ing  hai1elu}aha  by  the  aide  of  the  Lamb, 

quelle  Beur  li  en  pioviendroil :  il  parloit  Ihe  language  U  u  metaphorical  aa  trhen 

pour  ion  del  lulipes.  J.  R."— fr.  Tr.  the  paina  of  hell  are  aaid  to  consist  of 

*  litfle  MmpenJiiai  ^  tlu  luli  dai/,']  "a norm  that  never  dielh,"  ■  "  6re  that 

i.  e.  man — U,  it  never  quenched,"  a  "  burning  Jake," 

3  Men  csnnumly  itt  forth  iht  lormenU  ■  bottomless  pit,  and  dmilar  eipressions. 

Iff  hell  by  firt,'\     Tbat  the  punishmenll  If  Ihe  torment  were  a  "  norm,"  il  could 

of  the  oeit  world  are  to  comust  of  male-  not  be  a  fire,  or  Uke,  or  pit ;  and  if  we 

rial  fire,  it  a  poution  which  it  ably  eon-  are  compelled  to  admit  the  figurative  lan- 

lioverted  by  Ilie  learned  proteitant  Saurin  guage  in  the  one  caie,  we  need  not  hesi- 

in  one  of  hit  Ditcourset  translated  by  Rt>'  tale  Id  apply  the  ume  mode  at  inlerpre- 

bert  Rotnnion.     The  Holy  Scripturei  no  tatiou  to  Ihe  other. — B.  H.  B. 
more  unfold  to  us  the  predse  nature  of        *  and  eolimg']     In  the  MSS.  W.  ^  R. 

the  puniahmcntj,  which  we, may  in  the  there  is  a  blank  in  place  of  theie  words, 

next  worid  expect  Tor  our  offences  in  thia  which  are  wuiling  in  Edti.  Ifi4!. — Eil. 
world,  than  they  reveal  to  us  what  will         i    tht  -ml  }      The  remainder  of  the 

be  lbs  preciie  nature  of  the  happiness  of  aection  ia  wanting  in  all  the  MSS.  and 

tberighteoua  in  the  next  life.  Our  limited  Edit.  19*2.— Ed. 
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which  to  grosser  apprehenaons  represebt  helt.^  The  heart  of 
man  is  the  place  the  devils  dwell  in ;  I  feel  somfitimBa  n  htA]  . 
Trjthjn  mynrlf  i  Lucifer  keeps  his  court  in  my  breast ;  Legion 
is  revived  in  mei  There  are  as  many  hells  as  Anaxagoras  con- 
ceited worlds.'^  There  was  more  than  one  hell  in  Magdalene, 
when  there  were  seven  devils ;  for  every  devil  is  an  hell  unto 
himself ;°  he  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  ub%;  and  needs 
not  the  misery  of  circumference  to  afflict  him :  and  thus,  a  dis- 
tracted conscience  here  is  a  shadow  or  introduction  unto  hell 
hereafter.  Who  can  but  pity  the  merciful  intention  of  those 
hands  that  do  destroy  themselves  X  The  devil,  were  it  in  his 
power,  would  do  the  like;  which  being  impossible.  Ids  miseries 
are  endless,  and  be  suffers  most  in  that  attribute  wherein  he  is 
impassible,  his  immortality. 

Sect.  lii. — I  thank  God,  and  with  joy  I  mention  it,  I  was 
never  afraid  of  hell,  nor_eyerjjrew  ^ale  at  the  description  of 
that  place.  I  have  so  fixed  my  contemplations  on  heaven, 
that  I  have  almost  forgot  tfa^  idea  of  hell;  and  am  afraid  Fa- 
ther to  lose  the  joys  of  the  one,  than  endure  the  misery  of  the 
other:  to  be  deprived  of  them  is  a  perfect  hell,  and  needs 
methinks  no  addition  to  complete  our  affiictions.  That  terrible 
term  hath  never  detained  me  from  sin,  nor  do  I  owe  any 
good  action  to  the  name  thereof.  I  fear  God,  yet  am.  not 
afraid  of  him ;  his  mercies  make  me  ashamed  of  my  sins,  be- 
tore  his  judgments  afr^ud  thereof:  these  are  the  forced  and 
secondary  method  of  his  wisdom,  which  he  useth  but  as  the 
last  remedy,  and  upon  provocation ; — a  course  rather  to  deter^ 
the  wicked,  than  incite  the  virtuous  to  his  worship.  I  can 
hardly  think  there  was  ever  any  scared  into  heaven :  they  go 
the  fairest'  way  to  heaven  that  would  serve  God  without  a 

S  pming  nwini/odu,  tfC^    Iffoa.  and  whereby  Aleisnder  it  leemi  wM  brought 

Vnuviiui  which  in  the  papular  iupcnti-  oat  of  opiruon  of  bi>  geogrsph;,  who  bC' 

tian  of  the  country  have  been  lupposed  fore  thai  time  thoufthc  there  remained 

the  monlhi  of  hell.  Ei.  1T36.  nothing,  or  not  much,  beyond  hU  con- 

'  Then  art  ai  many  helU,  Ife.'}    I  ai-  questi. — K. 
rare  ntytelfthat  thii  i>  hite  priniei),and         *  /irrfiieryitrtiiliiaakellimloliiBatlfi'] 

that  inilead  of  Anuagoiu  it  ihould  be  So  MUton  ia  Paradut  Leil,  i,  £94. 

Anaiarchua ;  for  AnuafcoTu  is  reckoned  7^,  ^^^^  |,  |„  g^,  p|„,^  ^^  ^^  ,^,1, 

tained  Ihe  unity  of  the  world,  but  Anai-  B.  H.  B. 

srchu"  (according  to  the  opinion  of  Epi-         »  drter]     MSS.   If.  ^  A.  and  Etllt. 

eurui)   held  (here  were  infinite  worldi.  IS43  read,  defatn. — Ed. 
ThiiiihelhatcsiuedAlcnandertoweBp         1 /oiVeii]     MSS.    W.  3    Sf  R.    read, 

by  telling  him  there  were  infinite  worldtj  iar»t, — Ed. 
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heU :  other  mercenaries,  that  crouch  unto  him  in  fear  of  hell, 
though  they  term  themselves  the  servants,  are  indeed  but  the 
slaves,  of  the  AJmighty. 

Sect.  liii. — And  to  be  true,  and  speak  my  soul,  when  I 
survey  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  and  call  into  account  the 
finger  of  God,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  an  abyaa  and  mass 
of  mercies,  either  in  general  to  mankind,  or  in  particular  to  my- 
seUL^And,  whether  out  of  the  prejudice  of  my  affection,  or  an 
inverting  and'  partial  conceit  of  his  mercies,  I  know  not, — but 
thosewhich  others  term  crosses,  afflictions,  judgements, misfor- 
tunes, to  me,  who  inquire  fiulher  into  them  than  their  visible 
effects,  they  both  appear,  and  in  evenf  have  ever  proved,  the 
secret  and  dissembled  favours  of  his  affection.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular piece  of  wisdom  to  apprehend  truly,  and  without  pas- 
.  sion,  the  works  of  God,  and  so  well  to  distinguish  his  justice 

(J^       from  his  mercy  as  not  miscall  those  noble  attributes ;  yet  it 
'  '  is  likewise  an  honest  piece  of  logick  so  to  dispute  and  argue 

the  proceedings  of  God  as  to  distinguish  even  his  judgements 
into  mercies.  For  God  ia  mercitiil  unto  all,  because  better 
to  thg  worst  than  the  hesT  ■3eservel*"'an3"tb  sJaylie'punisheth 
none  in  this  world,  though  it  be  a  paradox,  is  no  absurdity. 
To  one  that  hath  committed  murder,  if  the  judge  should  only 
ordain  a  fine,  it  were  a  madness  to  call  this  a  punishment, 
and  to  repine  at  the  sentence,  rather  than  admire  the  clemen- 
cy of  the  judge.  Thus,  our  offences  being  mortal,  and  de- 
serving not  only  death  but  damnation,  if  the  goodness  of  God 
be  content  to  traverse  and  pass  them  over  with  a  loss,  misfor- 
tune, or  disease ;  what  frenzy  were  it  to  term  this  a  punish- 
ment, rather  than  an  extremity  of  mercy,  and  to  groan  under 
the  rod  of  his  judgements  rather  than  admire  the  sceptre  of 
his  mercies !  Therefore  to  adore,  honour,  and  admire  him,  is 
a  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  the  obligation  of  our  nature, 
states,  and  conditions :  and  with  these  thoughts  He  that  knows 
them  best  will  not  deny  that  I  adore  him.  That  I  obtain 
heaven,  and  the  bUss  thereof,  is  accidental,  and  not  the  in- 

*  imerUng  and]   Tbeic  words  ue  not    A.  uid  Edit.  1642  md,  "  becauu  lo 
inllfS.R.  —  Bd.  the  wont  tlwl  the  bfil  de»erre."      In 

1  eanil']    MS.  W.  if  Edtr.  164S  rEsd,    MS.  W.S.itt.  blank  in  place  of  ihe  pu- 
^ffecl—Ed.  nge.—Bd, 

*  becama  belltr  la,  ^.  ]     MSS  W.  ^ 
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tended  work  of  my  devotion ;  it  being  a  felicity  I  can  neither 
think  to  deserve  nor  scarce  in  modesty  to  expect.  For  these 
two  ends  of  us  all,  either  as  rewards  or  punishments,  are  mer- 
cifully ordained  and  disproportionably  disposed  unto  our  act- 
ions ;  the  one  being  so  far  beyond  our  deserts,  the  other  so 
infinitely  below  our  demerits. 

Sect.  liv. — There  is  no  salvation  to  those  that  bdlievejiot 
in  Christ;  that-isr-gav  some,  since'his  nafiviCy,  and,  as  divinity 
affirmeth,  before  also ;  which  makes  me  much  apprehend  the 
end  of  those  honest  worthies  and  philosophers  which  died 
before  his  incarnation.  It  is  hard  to  place  those  soule  in  hell, ' 
whose  worthy  lives*  do  teach  us  virtue  on  earth.  Metbinks, 
amongst  those  many  subdivisions  of  hell,  there  might  have 
^  been  one  limbo  left  for  these.  What  a  strange  vision  will  it  be 
to  see  their  poetical  fictions  converted  into  verities,  and  their 
imagined  and  fancied  furies  into  real  devils !  How  strange 
to  them  will  sound  the  history  of  Adam,  when  they  shall 
suffer  for  him  they  never  heard  of!  When  they,  [that]  derive* 
their  genealogy  fi*om  the  gods,  shall  know  they  are  the  un- 
happy issue  of  sinfiil  man !  It  is  an  insolent  part  of  reason, 
to  controvert  the  works  of  God,  or  question  the  justice  of  his 
proceedings.  Could  humility  teach  others,  as  it  hath  instruct- 
ed me,  to  contemplate  the  infinite  and  incomprehensible  dis- 
tance betwixt  the  Creator  and  the  creature;  or  did  we  seri- 
ously perpend  that  one  simile'  of  St.  Paul,  "  shall  the  vessel  say 
to  the  potter,  why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?"  it  would  prevent 
these  arrogant  disputes  of  reason ;  nor  would  we  argue  the 
definitive  sentence  of  God,  either  to  heaven  or  hell.  Men 
that  live  according  to  the  right  rule  and  law  of  reason,  live 
but  in  their  own  kind,  as  beasts  do  in  theirs ;  who  justly  obey 

Cthe  prescript  of  their  natures,  and  therefore  cannot  reasona-  , 
My  demand  a  reward  of  their  actions,  as  only  obeying  the 
natural  dictates  of  their  reason.     It  will,  therefore,  and  must, 
at  last  appear,  that  all  salvation  b  through  Christ;  which 


>  uhait  warlhy linn  de]  All  the  3f5£  therderiT«;"  and  Ihii  eyldenlly  «rran- 

ind  EdI:  1^43  read,  •' irhoK  lifedoUi."  eoiu  mding  It  lblla»ed  in  mint  of  (he 

—Ed.  Editions  i  wmc  inMit,  wht.~Ei. 

*  wAm  (tejp  [(*a(]  derice  ]      Thai  it  '  imifc]     MS.    W.    and  EdU.   1048 

inwned  on  the  nuthority  of  all  the  MSS.  re»d,  prindpU.—Ed. 
»ni  EdI:  lSi3.    £d:  1 643  readi, "  whea 
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verity,  I  fear,  these  great  examples  of  virtue  must  confirm, 
and  make  it  good  bovr  the  perfecteat  actions  of  earth  have 
no  title  or  claim  unto  Heaven.* 

«  Thtre  u  no  lalmlion,  S(c.^  On  (he  plain  Bnd  utisficlary  evidence  for  the 
interesting  queition  diicuned  in  thii  »ec-  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  uniTerml  redemp- 
tion, vii,  "  wh»(  will  be  the  future  state  tioo.  The  two  things  »re  deieribed  u 
of  thoie  who  hsre  died  in  ignortince  of  the  being  in  theii  operatian  upon  mankind 
chriidsn  dilpenatjon  t" — the  flnC  chap-  Blnolutely  co-eitenuTe  :  and  u  il  ii  true, 
ler  of  Mr.  Oumey'i  Obtervationt  on  Iht  withotil  limit  or  exception,  th»t  ill  men 
JUUgiom  FteuliariHes  s/'  tht  Satwty  if  are  eiposed  lo  death  through  the  sin  of 
Frimdi  conMini  to  interesting  >  train  of  Adam,  »  it  Ii  true,  without  limit  or  ex- 
argument,  that  we  ihall  without  heula-  ception,  thai  all  men  may  obtain  eternal 
tion  malte  the  following  ei tracts  :—  life  through  the  righteouineaj  of  Christ." 

"Let  ut  in  Che  lint  place  endeavour  "Ai  men  parlidpale  in  the  diieaae  arit- 

to  form  «imE  estimate  of  the  hresdth  of  ing  from  the  sin  of  Adam  who  are  totally 

that  foundation  in  religion,  on  which  we  ignorant  of  its  original  cante,  ao,  we  may 

are  itauding  in  common  with  maniiind  with  reason  infer,  thntmen  may  alsnpar- 

in  general.    God  i>  the  Creator  and  mer-  ticipale  in  the  remedy  arising  flrom  Ihe 

dful  Father  of  lu  all.    Christ  died  for  ui  obedience  of  Christ  who  have  received  no 

all.     A  meaiure  of  Ihe  influence  of  the  Aucward  revelation  whatever  respecting 

Holy  Sjuril  enlightens  and,  if  obeyed,  that  obedience." 

would  nve  lu  alL     Upon  theie  aucces-  "What  was  the  remark  suggested  by 

live  positioni  I  will  venture  lo  ofier  a  few  the  case  of  Cornelius  to  the  apoille  Peter  ! 

remaiki.                                .  '  Of  a  truth  1   perceive,'  said  he,  '  (hat 

"  The  attributes  of  God,  as  the  Creator  God  ii  no  reipecter  of  persons ;   but  in 

and  Father  of  all  manltind.  were  admi-  errry  nation,    he   th^t  /earelh  A-'n  and 

rably  unfolded  by  Ihe  apostle  Paul,  in  his  worktih  righleoatiutt   ii  arcepted  with 

address  Co  the  philosophical  Athenians ;  him;    ver.  34,    35.      Whc^n  Ihe  apostle 

Act)  xvii.  ii — 3S,"    "  Let  it  not  be  im-  used  these  words,  the  truth  which  he  con- 

agined  that  God  is  the  merdful  Father  of  templated  appears  lo  have  been  this :  that 

all  mankind,  only  inasmuch  as  he  makes  amongst  the  nations  of  the  Gentile  world, 

his  rain  to  fall,  and  his  sun  to  shine  for  ignorant  us  they  generally  were,  both  of 

them  all,  and  bestows  upon  them  all  a  Ihe  institutionB  of  the  Jews  and  of  the 

TBriety  of  outward  and  temporal  benefits.  oSces  of  (he  Messiah,  Ihere  were  Indiri- 

The  Scriptures  plainly  declare  that  he  duals  who,  like  Cornelius,  (eared  God 

Willi  for  them  a  happiness  of  a  &r  more  and  worked  righteDusness — who  had  ei- 

exaltedand  enduringnalure.     Fallen  and  perienced,  there roBE,  in  some  degree, 

corrupt  as  they  are,  and  separated  by  their  the  tanctily ing  influence  of  the  Holy  8pi- 

inlquities  from  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  ril — and  that  such  individuals  were  ac- 

'he  willeth  not  that  any  should  perish,  cepted  by  the  Father  of  mercies,  who  is 

but  that  aO  should  come  to  repentance ;'  no  respecter  of  persons."     "  And  such 

2  Pel.  iii,  9."     "  He  who  oiTers  deliver-  also  we  may  believe  to  have  been  Cbe 

ance  Co  all  men,  has  appointed  for  all  men  happy  eiperience  of  all  those  Gentiles 

a  way  of  escape.     '  God  sent  not  his  Son  whom  the  apostle  was  considering,  who 

into  the  world  lo  condemn  Ihe  world ;  might  be  so  influenced  by  Che  power  of 

bat  that  Iht  imrld  through  him  mi^t  be  Ihs  Lord's  Spirit,  as  to  live  in  the  fear  nf 

saved:'  John  iii,  IT."  Gtd,   and  lo  leork  tighleaanett.     That 

"  This  observBlion  naturally  leads  lo  this  was,  lo  a  great  extent,  the  character 
iny  second  proposition,  that  Chrial  died  of  some  of  Ihe  moil  virtuous  of  the  ancient 
for  sU — a  proposition  in  order  to  the  Gentile  philosopher*.  tb«r  recorded  sen- 
proof  of  which  I  need  do  nothing  mere  timeals  and  known  bislory  afford  us 
than  simply  die  Ihe  explicit  declarations,  strong  reasons  lo  believe ;  and  that  it 
onlhissutdecI,orinspiredwriten{  1  John  was  Ihe  character  also  of  many  besides 
11,  1,!  I  lTim.ii,3,C;  Heb.ii,.D;  Kom.  them,  who  were  destitute  of  an  outward 
V.  IS — SI.  The  complete  parallelism  ob-  reTeUtiun,wemay  learn  vrithoutdiSlculty  ■ 
served  In  this  last  passage  between  the  from  the  apostle  Paul ;  Rom.  ii,  13 — Ii. 
elTects  of  Adam's  tranegresuun  on  the  one  "  As  the  Geatilea  to  whom  the  apos- 
part,  and  tboee  of  Ihe  righteousness  of  lie  was  here  alluding  were,  according  to 
Christ  on  ibe  oilier,  appears  to  alTord  a  their  measure  oflight,  sanctified  through 
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Sect.  lv. — Nor  truly  do  I  think  the  liTes  of  ^ese,  or  of 
any  other,  were  ever  correspondent,  or  in  all  points  confor- 
mable, unto  their  doctrines.  It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  trans- 
gressed the  rule  of  Hb  own  ethicks  -^  the  Stoicks,  that  con- 

ihr  S^rit,  and  when  lanctlfled  accepudj  tbclesa  enabled  to  fear  God  and  wock 
10  I  think  cTerychriitian  miut  sikjw  that  tighteoiunen,  I  madder  Ihere  i>  nalhing 
they  Here  scceplcd  not  becBuie  of  their  in  the  way  to  prevent  our  coming  to  > 
own  righteoiuneu,  butthrougb  the  merits  Mund  conduuon,  that,  tu,  on  the  one 
and  mediation  of  the  Sod  of  God.  Now  band,  God  it  mennfai  to  all  men,  and 
the  beneflt  nf  tboM  meriti  and  Ibat  me-  Chiiit  ii  a  MCriOce  for  all  men ;  to,  on 
dialion,  ia  offered  accordiag  to  tbe  decla-  the  otber  hand,  all  men  have  received  a 
nttiDru  of  Scripture,  only  to  tboae  wbo  BAmreorihatapirltualinfluence.lhraugh 
belicTo ;  for  "  without  faith  it  is  imposu-  whieb  tlone  the;  can  permanently  enjoy 
ble  to  please  God."  Tbe  doctrine  that  the  mere;  of  God,  or  participate  in  tlie 
we  are  justified  by  Cutb,  and  that  with-  benetili  of  the  death  of  Christ."— &t 
out  laitb  none  can  obtain  lalvatioa,  la  to  9  llU  tvidtat  Ikal  Ariilalle, ^.]  And 
be  freely  adniltted  as  a  doctiine  revealed  so  they  did  all,  as  Lsctantiui  halb  ob- 
to  manlcind  on  theauthority  of  God  him-  served  at  large.  Aristotle  is  said  to  have 
self.  Let  it,  however,  be  carefully  kept  been  guilty  of  great  vanity  in  his  clothes. 
In  view,  that  God  is  equal.  It  U  unquea-  of  inconlinency,  of  unfiuthfulneu  to  his 
tionably  true  in  great  as  well  as  In  little  master  Alexander,  &c.  But 't  is  no  won- 
things,  that  "  if  there  he  Arst  a  willing  der  in  him,  if  cur  great  Seneca  be  aliw 
mind,  it  is  aeccpted  according  to  ;hat  a  guilty,  whom  truly  notwilhstanding  St. 
man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  Jerome  would  have  inserted  into  the  ca- 
halh  not;"  3  Cor.  viii,  12.  The  extent  lalogue  of  saints,  yet  I  think  he  as  little 
of  faith  required  in  man  In  atder  that  he  deserved  it,  a>  iminy  of  tbe  heathens  who 
may  he  accepted  with  the  supreme  Being,  did  not  say  bo  well  as  he  did  ;  for  I  do  not 
will  ever  be  propordonnl  to  the  extent  of  think  any  of  them  lived  wane.  To  trace 
light  communicated.  ThoK  to  whom  the  him  a  little. — !n  the  time  of  the  Empe- 
merits  ajid  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  rour  Claudius  we  find  he  was  banished 
at  made  known,  are  undoubtedly  re-  for  luspicion  of  Incontinency  with  Julia 
quired  to  believe  in  the  merits  and  me-  the  daughter  of  Gennankua.  To  look 
diationaf  the  Son  of  God.  Thoee  (ram  upon  him  in  hii  exile,  we  find  that  then 
whomlheplanof  redemptlonisconcealed,  be  wrote  hit  epistle  De  ConBolatione  to 
and  to  whom  the  Deity  is  made  manlleit  Folybius,  Claudius's  creature,  and  there- 
only  hy  his  outward  works,  and  by  his  In  he  extols  him  and  the  emperout  to 
taw  written  on  the  heart,  may  neverthe-  the  skies ;  in  which  he  did  grossly  pre- 
less  to  believe  in  God,  that  it  shall  be  varicate,  and  loil  much  of  bis  reputation, 
counted  to  them  "  for  righleoiMnest. "  by  seeking  a  discharge  of  his  exile  bv  so 

"  The  reader  vrfll  observe  that  I  have  i      " '                  -        "■      ■'     ■ 
already  deduced  the  universality  of  saving 

light  from  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  iBDmeni  Dy  ner  means,  ana  maoeprsioT) 

that  God's  tender  mercies  are  O'er  all  his  then  he  forgets  the  emperour,  having  no 

works,  and  that  Chrisl  died  for  all  men.  need  of  him,  tabotirs  all  he  can  to  depress 

The  most  plausible  objection  to  this  infer-  him,  and  the  hopeful  Britannicus,  and 

ence,  arises  from  the  nation,  so  prevalent  procured  his  pupil  Nero  to  be  adopted 

amongst  some  christians,  that  the  Spirit  and  dengned  successor,  and  tbe  empe- 

of  God  operates  an  the  bean  of  man  on/ji  rour's  own  son  to  be  disinherited  j  and 

in  connexion  with  the  outward  knowledge  against  the  emperour,  whom  he  so  much 

of  the  Scriptures  and  of  Christ,  and  that  praised  when  he  had  need  of  him,  after 

catuequenlly  such  outward  knowledge  is  hit  death  he  writes  a  scurrilous  libel.    In 

indispensable  to  salvation.  Having,  there-  Nero's  court,  how  ungratefully  doth  he 

fore,  endeavoured  to  remove  Ibis  objec-  behave  himself  towards  Agrippina!  who 

tion,  and  to  shew  on  apostolic  authority,  although  she  were  a  wicked  woman,  yet 

"      ■■  ■      ■   lerved  well  of  him,  and  of  her  son 
10  yet  never  was  at  rest  till  he  had 

tniths  of  religion  as  they  are  revealed  in  taken  away  her  life,  and  upon  suspicion 

tbe  Holy  Scriptures,  but  who  were  never-  cost  in  against  her  by  this  man.     After- 
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demn  passion,  and  command  a  man  to  laugh  in  Phalaris's  bull, 
could  not  endure  without  a  groan  a  fit  of  the  stone  or  colick. 
The  scepticks,  that  affirmed  they  knew  nothing,*  «ven  in  that 
opinion  confute  themselves,  and  thought  they  knew  more  than 
all  the  world  beside.  Diogenes  Iholdjo-be  tfae  moat  \&m- 
glorious  man  of  his  time,  and  more  ambitious  in  refusing  all 
honours,  than  Alexander  in  rejecting  none.  Vice  and  the 
devil  put  a  fallacy  upon  our  reasons ;  and,  provoking  us  too 
hastily  to  run  from  it,  entangle  and  profound  ub  deeper  in  it. 
The  duke  of  Venice,  that  [yearly]  weds  himself  unto  the  sea, 
by  [casting  thereinto]  a  ring  of  gold,*-!  will  not  accuse  of  pro- 
digality, because  it  is  a  solemnity  of  good  use  and  consequence 
in  the  state :  but  the  philosopher,  that  threw  his  money  into 
the  sea  to  avoid  avarice,  was  a  notorious  prodigal.'  .  There  is 
no  road  or  ready  way  to  virtue ;  it  is  not  an  easy  point  of  art 
to  disentangle  ourselves  from  this  riddle,  or  web  of  sin.  To 
perfect  virtue,  as  to  religion,  there  is  reqtured  a  panoplia,  or 
implete  armour ;  that  whilst  we  lie  at  close  ward  *  against 


wsrdi,  not  to  inentian  lh*I  he  made  great  tjon  ta  ibeir  Doge :  "  Que  I*  n 

faaiie  to  grow  rich,  nhich  ihould  not  be  loit  laumiM  comme  I'tpouu  I'e 

the  btuinrM  or  a  philo«apher,  hov  well  4poui,  puitquevoiu  en  avei  acqu 

did  it  become  his  philonnpby  to  playlhe  pire  pv  la  victoire. "    IlwuinRic 
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he]  qoando  metitii  eorum  reftire  gratiain  the  sea  aa  their  apoiue.   Vid.  Hiil 

prohibereluT,  i|Ui>d  uiium  jam  taisiHi  et  by  W.  Thoinu,  ('ambro-BriL     buiiw 

puleherrimum  habebal,    imaginem   vita  quiuH   report!   tllat    there    la   a  cuatom 

■us  relinquete  tettaLiir. "     It  cannnl  be  amougat  the    Turka,    which    they  took 

denied  of  liim.  that  be  hath  isid  very  from  the  Greek  prieaia,  not  much  unlike 

well;  bulyetitmuitai  wet]  be  affirmed,  uutothia.   "  CumGriHorumiacerdotibui 

that  bit  practice  bath  run  counter  to  hia  mot  ii(  certo  veria  tempore  >qua>  conae- 

theory,  to  uae  the  author's  phrase.~A.  crando  mare  cUuiuoi  leluti  referare.  ante 

I  Thitce}itick;Sit.'\  Their  maxim  wai,  quod  teiupui  noo  fadle  >e  cummiUunt 

"  Vihil  tdrl  liqaii  paul,  M  qaoqiiT  BrKil.  fluclibui;    ib  ea  ceremonia  nee  Turcat 

An  ufrt  pnuii,  qniKi  if  nil  «lre  t*\rviiT.-—K.  abaunt  "  Bub.  ep.  3,  l^gat.  TsTfit.—K. 

1    [yeor/y]  aedi  hitnittf,  Ifc.  ]      The         '  But  Iht  phikiopber,  ^r.]    Thia  wai 

wordi  between  bracketa  ate  Ihnn  all  the  Apolloniua  Thyaneua,  who  threw  a  great 

MSS.  and  EJli  IIH2.  quanlily  of  gold  intu  the  tea  with  tbeae 

Towarda  the  chite  of  the  thirteenth  wordi.  "  Penaundo  divliiaa,  ne  peiauader 

century,    the   Veneiiana    compelled   the  abillii"  Pnlycralea,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa, 

neighbouring  slates  ro  acknowledge  ibeir  raai  the  beat  jewel  he  had  into  the  tea,  that 

right  of  sovereignly  over  the  Adriatick  therrby  he  might  learn  lo  compose  him- 

Sea; — a  right  which  Ihev  have  since  con-  tclfagainstlhericiasitudeiofrortune. — A. 
tended  nat  confirmed  to  Iheni  by  Pope         *  al  clott  Bmrd]     MSS.    tf.   3  ^  B. 

Alexander  III,  in  hia  celehialed  dedarR-  read,  "  at  a  doie  guard."—  Bd, 
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one  vice,  we  Ue  not  open  to  the  veney*  of  another.  And  indeed 
wiser  discretions,  that  have  the  thread  of  reason  to  conduct 
them,  offend  without  a  pardon;  whereas  under^  heads  may 
stumhle  without  dishonour.  There  go  so  many  circumstances 
to  piece  up  one  good  action,  that  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  good,  and 
we  ar?  forced  to  be  virtuous  by  the  book.  Again,  the  prac- 
tice of  men  holds  not  an  equal  pace,  yea  and  often  runs 
counter  to  their  theory ;  we  naturally  know  what  is  good,  but 
naturally  pursue  what  b  evil:  the  rhetorick  wherewith  I  per- 
suade another  cannot  persuade  myself.  There  is  a  depraved 
appetite  in  us,  that  will  with  patience  hear  the  learned  in- 
structions of  reason,  but  yet  perform  no  further  than  agrees 
to  its  own  irregular  humour.  In  brief,  we  all  argjmuutexL; 
that  is,  a  composition  of  man  and  beast:  wherein  we  must  en- 
deavour to  be  as  the  poets  fancy  tGat  wise  man,  Chiron ;  that 
is,  to  have  the  r^igjLotmtuiabovejbat-QiL  beast,  and  sense 
to  sit  but  at  the  leet  of  resson.  Lastly,  I  do  dedre  with  God 
that  all,  but  yet  affirm  with  men  that  few,  shall  know  sal- 
vation,— that  the  bridge  is  narrow,  the  passage  strait  unto 
life :  yet  those  who  do  confine  the  church  of  God  either  to 
particular  nations,  churches,  or  families,  have  made  it  &r  nar- 
rower than  our  Saviour  ever  meant  it, 

Sect,  lti.^ — The  vulgarity  of  those  judgements  that  wrap 
the  church  of  God  in  Strabo's  cloak,"  and  restrtun  it  unto  Eu- 
rope, seem  to  me  as  bad  geographers  as  Alexander,  who 
thought  he  had  conquered  all  the  world,  when  he  had  not 
subdued  the  half  of  any  part  thereo£  For  we  cannot  deny  the 
church  of  God  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  if  we  do  not  forget 
the  peregrinations  of  the  apostles,  the  deaths  of  the  martyrs, 
the  sessions  of  many  and  (even  in  our  reformed  judgement) 


*  onrfn-] 


*  MiKy1     (h  WMW;'— the  Icchniol  Europe,  but  the  boown  put  of  Ihe  world 

teraiuicd  brfencen  (brijUc.  SetLtn't  that  Smbo  refembletta  to  x  ctoak,  and 

Labeur't  tMtt,  let  v,  mnc  i,—Ed.  tfau  ii  it  the  aulhor  here  •llndetb  to ;  but 

IlKd   adJKtivcly,  in  tbe  wc  hiTc  no  reiMOa  to  think  llul  the  it- 

,  rimir.—lid,  wmbhact  of  SCnbo  ii  very  proper :  Vid. 

fcl.  LTi.)    Thii  uclion  it  not  io  Sir  Hm.  Smil,  innBt.  ad  Tac.  U  vUa 

Mj  of  the  MSS.,  not  in  EJU.  1S4>.  Agrk>ila.—K. 

— Ed.  ThepMugf  illndtd  to,  In  which  Stnbo 

B  Str^ifttlMk,']  '1  ]*  Slrahimii  twaea  compam  the  eiieiior  conftpintion  of  the 

In  tbe  mmlalion,   but  chlamytti  would  (hen  known  bibilable  world  to  ihit  of  a 

do  better,  whlFh  ii  tbe  proper  expresnon  cloek,  it  to  be  foond,  lib.  ii,  c  ft,  tom.  i, 

«f  the  word  that  Stnbo  uwth:   It  ii  nol  p.  319,  in  ed.  Sititniat.—Ed. 
vol..  II.  Q 
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lawftd  coimcilB,  held  in  thme  parts  in  the  nunority  and  non- 
age of  ours.  Nor  must  a  few  differences,  more  remarkable  in 
the  eyes  of  man  than,  pei^aps,  in  the  judgement  of  Grod,  ex- 
communicate from  heaven  one  another;  much  less  those 
Christians  who  are  in  a  manner  all  martyrs,  maintuning  their 
futh  in  the  noble  way  of  persecution,  and  serving  God  in  the 
fire,  whereas  we  honour  him  but  in  the  sunshine. 

T  is  true,  we  all  hold  there  is  a  number  ofjel££j;,^nd  many 
to  be  saved;  yet,  tate-eur~0]5fiiion8  together,  and  from  the 
confiision  thereof,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  as  salvation, 
nor  shall  any  one  be  saved :  for,  first,  the  church  of  Rome 
condemneth  us;  we  likewise  them;  the  sub-reformists  and 
sectaries  sentence  the  doctrine  of  our  church  as  damnable; 
the  atomist,  or  familist,^  reprobates  all  these ;  and  all  these, 
them  again.  Thus,  whilst  the  mercies  of  God  do  promise  us 
heaven,  our  conceits  and  opinions  exclude  us  from  that  place. 
There  must  be  therefore  more  than  one  St.  Peter;  particular 
churches  and  sects  usurp  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  turn  the 
key  agunst  each  other;  and  thus  we  go  to  heaven  against 
each  over's  wills,  conceits,  and  opinions,  and,  with  as  much 
uncharity  as  ignorance,  do  err,  I  fear,  in  points  not  only  of 
our  own,  but  one  another's  salvation.* 


*  tiu  atvnUt,  or  fimiUtl,  ]    Of  tbii  (he  tune  idtject : — and  we  tlull  repeat 

due  of  reUgioiiuti,  for  we  iiupect  the  the  pviUel,~p«niuded  (h>I  in  conpu- 

(HO  nitnei  refer  lo  but  -one  Kct,  Neol  ing  with  tbf  present  lecIJDn,  Mr,  Gum- 

glvei  the  folloiring  •ccounL     "  About  ey'i  deUghtfii]  concluding  refleiitnu,  our 

thii  lime,  (15TS)  began  to  appear  the  readen  will  readily  perceive  that  nmi- 

fantUg  oflevt,  which  derived  iti  pedigree  lailly  of  reeling  hu  produced  umilsrilf 

&om  one  Henry  Nichalai,  a  Dutchtnu.  of  opinion.     In  both,  it  it  "  the  charity 

By  thdr  conletaian  of  faith  publiibed  thii  thai  hopctb  all  thingi,  that  thinketh  no 

year,  it  appeara  that  they  were  high  en-  eril."     "  Such,  according  Id  my  apprt- 

thunuti  i  that  they  allegniied  the  doc-  hendon  of  icriptural  truth,  are  the  reli- 

triuei  ofrereiation,  and,  under  a  pretence  gious  advintagei  which  may  be  deemed 

of  attaining  to  ipiritual  perfection,  adopt-  the  coramon  allotment  of  mankind  in  ge- 

ed  tome  odd  and  whimsical  opinion!,  die "  nend.      God  ii  their  equal  judge,  and 

Nitl.  ^  Ihi  Puritan;  i,  313.~Ed.  csmpaiHonate  Father  :  the  Son  of  God, 

1  IbDAabMetiat.JThetpiritofcha-  when  clothed  with  humanity,  gate  hii 

rity  which  perradei  tfiii  tection  is  truly  hfe  a  ranaom  for  them  all :    and  lastly, 

chaiacteriitick  of  iti  author,  and  harmo-  through  the  operation  of  hit  Holy  Sprit, 

niiea  perfectly  with  hii  reluctance  to  tup-  t  moral  lense  of  right  and  wrong,  accom- 

poae,  that  thiMe  rirtuoua  heathent,  who  panied  with  a  ponton  of  quickening  and 

lived  aod  died  in  ignorance  of  the  Re-  redeeming  power,  ii  impbnted  in  them 

deemer,  will  therefore  be  excluded  from  uoivenally.     Here,  then,  we  may  per- 

all  pvddpatioD  in  the  benefit!  of  hii  beive  ground*  of  union  and   brotherly 

aloDement.   We  were  tempted  (p.  78)  lo  kindneu   co-extentive   with  the  whole 

compare  with  tboie  feelingi  Ac  o|na-  wortd;  and  whilst  we  cultivate  >  aente 

ioni  of  an  admirable  modem  writer  on  of  iheae  animating  truthi,  we  (ball  b* 
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Sbct.  ltu.— I  believe  many  are  eaved  who  to  man  seein 
leprobated,  and  many  are  reprob^ed  who  in  the  opinion  and 
sentence  of  man  stand  elected.  There  vill  appear,  at  the  last 
day,  strange  and  unexpected  examples,  both  of  bis  justice  and 
his  mercy;  and,  therefore,  to  de6ne  either  is  folly  in  man,  and 
insolency  even  in  the  deviis.  Those  acute  and  subtile  spirits, 
in  all  their  sagacity,  can  hardly'  divine  who  shall  be  saved ; 
wbit^  if  they  could  prognostick,  their  labour  were  at  an  end, 
nor  need  they  compass  the  earth,  seeking  whom  they  amy 
devour.  Those  who,  upon  a  rigid  application  of  the  law,  sen- 
tence Solomon  unto  damnation,'  coodenm  not  only  him,  but 
themeetves,  and  the  whole  world ;  for,  by  the  letter  and  writ- 
ten word  of  God,  we  are  without  exception  in  the  state  of 
death;  but  there  is  a  prerogatire  of  God,  and  an  arbitrary 
pleasure  above  the  letter  of  his  own  law,  by  which  alone  we 
can  pretend  unto  salvation,  and  through  which  Solomon  might 
be  as  easQy  saved  as  those  who  condemn  him. 

Sect.  lvui. — The  number  of  those  who  pretend  unto  sal- 
vation, and  those  infinite  swarms  who  think  to  paes  through 
the  eye  of  dus  needle,  have  much  amased  me.  That  name 
and  compellation  of  "little  flock"  doth  not  comii»t,  but  deject, 
mydevotioa;  especially  when  I  reflect  upon  mine  own  unwor- 
thiness,  wherein,  according  to  my  humble  apprehensions,  I  am 
below  them  alL  I  believe  there  sh^  never  be  an  anarchy  in 
heaven;  but,  as  there  are  hierarchies  amongst  the  angels,  so 
shall  there  be  degrees  of  priority  amongst  the  saints.  Yet 
is  it,  I  protest,  beyond  my  ambition  to  aspire  unto  the  first 
ranks ;  my  derires  only  are,  and  I  shall  be  happy  therein,  to  be 
but  the  last  man,  and  bring  up  the  rear  in  heaven. 

Sect.  lix. — Again,  I  am  ctmfident,  and  AiUy  persuaded, 
yet  dare  not  take  my  oath,  of  my  salvation.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
sure,  and  do  believe  without  all  doubt,  that  there  is  such  a 

dupowd  Bather  M  think  too  highly  of  rednimng  lore."  Otmeg'i  ObieTvalloiii, 

ounelvB,  nor  to  dnpie  olhcn.     On  tht  ^.  p.  19.— Ed. 

coBInry.  i  [ttliag  of  true  chirity  towuda  i  an  iardlf']  AD  the  USS.  tod  BdU. 

oni  ncigbboiiT,  of  vhitCTCT    oolonr  or  1643,  retA,  caiaat.—Bd. 

coontry,  will  iprud  in  our  hearu ;  uid  S  Tkat  uho,  i^un  a  rigid  appUcalioi,. 

■  liidy  diipoaidon  will  uju  tn  lu  lo  !■-  i^.]    St.  AuguitJnc,  upcm  Puln  onvi, 

hour  Ibr  the  hippiiKM  of  that  uniierul  ud  in  many  other  placM,  bold*  that  So- 

bmiiy,  who  Dot  only  owe  their  ciiitcnce  Imioa  it  dunned ;   of  the  mutt  opinkm 

to  the  isnie  Creator,  but  arc  the  common  it  Lyn,  in  1  Jteg.  c  T,  and  Btlimm. 

otitecu  of  hit  paternal  icgaid  and  of  hit  tom.  I.  lib.  i,  CaUnt,  c.  J— i. 
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city  as  Constantinople;  yet,  for  me  to  take  my  oath  therecui 
were  a  kind  of  perjuiy,  because  I  hold  no  infallible  warrant 
jiom  tny  own  sense  to  confirm  me  in  the  certunty  thereo£ 
And  truly,  though  many  pretend  to*  an  absolute  certainty  of 
their  salvation,  yet,  when  an  humble  soul  shall  contemplate 
her  own  unworthiness,  she  shall  meet  with  many  doubts,  and 
suddenly  find  how  little*  we  stand  in  need  of  the  precept  of 
St  Paul,  "  work  out  your  salvation  vntA  fear  and  trembting." 
That  which  is  the  cause  of  my  election,  I  hold  to  be  the  catue 
of  my  salvation,  which  was  the  mercy  and  beneplacit  of  God, 
before  I  was,  or  the  foundation  of  the  world.  "  Before  Abra- 
ham was,  I  am,"  is  the  saying  of  Christ,  yet  is  it  true  in  some 
sense^  if  I  say  it  of  myself;  for  I  was  not  only  before  myself 
but  Adam,  that  is,  in  the  idea  of  God,  and  the  decree  of  that 
synod  held  from  all  eternity.  And  in  this  sense,  I  say,  the 
world  was  before  the  creation,  and  at  an  end  before  it  had  a 
beginning.  And  thus  was  I  dead  before  I  was  alive;  though 
my  grave  be  England,  my  dymg  place  was  Paradise ;  and 
Eve  miscarried  of  me,  before  she  conceived  of  Cain.f 

Sect.  lx. — Insolent  zeals,  that  do  decry  good  works  and 
rely  only  upon  &ith,  take  not  away  merit :  for,  depending  upon 
^e  efficacy  of  their  faith,  they  enforce  the  condition  of  trod, 
and  in  a  more  sophistical"  way  do  seem  to  challenge  heaven. 
It  was  decreed  by  God  that  only  those  that  lapped  in  the  water, 
like  dogs,  should  have  the  honour  to  destroy  the  Midianttea^ 
yet  could  none  of  those  justly  challenge,  or  imagine  he  deserv- 
ed, that  honour  thereupon.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  true  faitl^ 
and  such  as  God  requires,  is  not  only  a  mark  or  token,  but  ' 
also  a  means,  of  our  salvation ;  but,  where  to  find  this,  is  as 
obscure  to  me  as  my  last  end.  And  if  our  Saviour  could 
olgect,^  unto  his  own  disciples  and  favourites,  a  faith  that,  to 

1  pretnd  le]  US.  V.  2  resdt,  Mine,  needed  not  lo  hnc  tnjiMncd  tbOK  feel- 

—Ed.  iop.— JBd. 

S  lUlli]   Bdli.  1642  nAd,  mck ;  and  S  in  mn^^tut']     Omitted  in  *II  the 

the  Fnnch  and  Dutch  truilitiona  foUov  MSS.  uid  Wt-  X^S  —Bd. 

'ibU  reiding.     All  the  MSS.   >nd  the  '  Jnd  lli'^tlr'!.]    This  dante  ii  not 

BngUih  and  Litlii  editioni  read,  lillli  i  in  the  MSS.Xt  BdU.  IMi—Ed. 

wMch,  though  it  prewnti  a  leu  obviaui  <  lofAittaS]     MSS.  R.  reads,  fyV*- 

meaning,  warn  probably  intended  by  the  gittitai.- — Ed. 

author,  who  meant  to  observe  that  ^t  ii  "  ebjecl,]  This  Metni  to  be  lued  [n  Che 

impooible  for  "  a  humble  aoul  to  con-  aense  of  pmtntag  or  propamg  u  an 

template  her  f>yra  uairortbineo,"  m&oia  cbjtct, — Sd, 
■Tear  and  trembling;"  eo  that  St.  Paul 
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the  quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ia  able  to  i 
mountuns ;  surely  that  which  we  boast  of  is  not  any  thing,  or, 
at  the  most,  but  a  remove  bora  nothing. 


This  is  the  tenour  of  my  belj^fT  w^ierein,  though  there  be 
many  things  singular,  and  t^me  huin6ur  of  my  irregular  self, 
yet,  if  they  square  not  wim  ma|iurer^judgementB,  I  disclaim 
them,  and  do  ho  ftirtb^  favoun^:^hem  than  the  learned  and 
best  judgements  shall  autbori^ipi^ita. '  ,,,— ■ 


/ 


PART  THI 


Sect.  i. — Now,  for  that  otl  without 

which  fiuth  b  a  mere  notion  ai  lave  ever 

endeavoured  to  nourish  the  m<  humane 

incUnatton  I  borrowed  from  mi  it  to  the 

written  and*  prescribed  laws  of  I  the  true 

anatomy  of  myself,  I  am  delineated  and  naturally  framed  to 
sudi  a  piece  of  virtue,' — for  I  am  of  a  constitution  so  general 
that  it  consorts  and  sympathize th  with  ail  ^i^B ;  I  have  no 
atttipathy,  or  rather  idiosyncrasy,  m  diet,  humour,  air,  any 
thing.  I  wonder  not  at  the  French  for  their  dishes  of  frogs, 
«nails,  and  toadstools,  nor  at  the  Jews  for  locusts  and  grass- 
hoppers;*' but,  being  amongst  them,  make  them  my  common 
Viands;  and  I  find  they  agree  with  my  stomach  as  well  as 
theirs.  I  could  digest  a  salad  gathered  in  a  church-yard  as 
f  well  as  in  a  garden.  I  cannot  start  at  the  presence*  of  a  ser- 
pent, scorpion,  lizard,  or  salamander;  at  the  sight  of  a  toad 

l/mwr]  AUtheif&S.inilfdM.  IMS  lalt,  and  miiing  ■  little  iril,  butter,' ud 

read,  father. — F.d.  &ti  Mmetimei  they  lout  ibem  before  > 

(  wrillen  and]    Not  in  MSS.  or  Edii.  fire,  at  tOk  them  in  warm  «at«,  and 

lH3.^Ed.  without  any  other  cuboary  proceu,  de- 

>  ofoTiue,']  Not  va  MS.  R. — Ed.  vour  nlmoaC  everypait  eicepi  (he  v'mgt. 

*  the  Jnut  Jor  !octiil^,and  grmthop'  Theyarealao9Bidlobe»nwtimea[«ckied 

prri ;]    Pliny  relates  that;  in  tome  patti  in  vinegar.     The  locuiu  which  formed 

of  Ethiopia,  the  iniuhitanli  Ured  upon  part  of  John  the  Baptiil'g  Tiwd  (Mark  i, 

DOIhing  hut  locuata  tailed,  and  that  the  6,)  were  \hfte  iniedi,  and  not  the  iruit 

Panhiani  also  accounted  them  a  plea-  of  the  locust  tree.      T.  H.  Ilonu't  fatn- 

■ant  article  of  food.     The  modern  Anbi  duction,  ^v.  iii,  p.  71. — Ed. 
catch  great  quantidn  of  locuate,  of  nhich         I  premct]  Bdt.  ISiS  C.  readi,  pre- 

diey  prepare  a  diih  by  boiling  Ihem  with  ttnt, — Ed, 
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OT  viper,  I  find  in  me  no  desire  to  take  up  a  atone  to  destroy 
them.  I  feet  not  in  myself  those  common  antipathies  that  I 
can  discover  in  others :  those  national  repugnances*  do  not 
touch  me,  nor  do  I  behold  with  prejudice  the  French,^  Italian, 
Spaniard,  or  Dutch;  but,  where  I  find  their  actions  in  balance 
with  my  countrymen's,  I  honour,  love,  and  embrace  them,  in 
7,'j     V|^  B^me  degree.    I  was  bom  in  the  eighth  climate,  but  seem  to 

'  be  framed'  and  constellatedun^-aU.    I  am  no  plant  that  will 

not  prosper  out  of  a  garden.  AH  places,  all  airs,'  make  unto 
me  one  country ;  I  am  in  England  every  where,  and  imder 
any  meridian.  I  have  been  shipwrecked,  yet  am  not  enemy 
with  the  sea  or  winds ;'  I  can  study,  play,  or  sleep,  in  a  temp- 
est In  brief  I  am  averse  from  nothing  :*  my  conscience  would 
^ve  me  the  lie  if  I  should  say  I  absolutely  detest  or  hate_any 
essence,  but  the  devil;  or  so  at  least  abhor  any  thmg,  but 
tiiat  we  might  come  to  composition.*  If  there  be  any  among 
those  common  olgects  of  hatred  I  do  contemn  and  laugh  at,  it  is 
that  great  enemy*  of  ryason,  virtue,  and  religion,  the  multitude ; 
'  that  numerous  piece  of  monstrosity,  which,  taken  asunder, 
seem  men,  and^  the  reasonable  creatures  of  God,  but,  con- 
fused ti^ether,  make  but  one  great  beast,  and  a  monstrosity 
more  prodigious  than  Hydra.  It  is  no  breach  of  charity  to 
caU  these  fools ;  it  is  the  style  all  holy  writers  have  afforded 
them,  set  down  by  Solomon  in  canonical"  scripture,  and  a 
point  of  OUT  &ldi  to  believe  so.  Neither  in  the  name  of  mul- 
titude do  I  only  include  the  base  and  minor  sort  of  people : 

<  MlioN^  rqx^iuMKt]   Sic  Angli  In  wilh  i  Kcret :—%,  ifie  had  gone  Ay  ms 

publicii   plnteij   Loadlnl   non  abatincnt  when  he  might  hope  trtrptlled  m  iawi  : — ■ 

prdxnuTilan  more  gtUico  Tcititnni  cp-  3.  irhe  hod  piued  a  day  iritbouC  Iniu- 

pelbre   Fmchi   Oqgg«.      Odium  inter  acling  ui;  buiineu  afimportuicc. — M. 

Hiipino*  K  Galloa,  inter  Schoto*  aCque  1  aalhitg:)    All  the  MSS.  and  Edf. 

AnglM,   tnler  Dinoa  u  Suecos.  inter  1 842  read,  "  nothing,  neilber  plant,  ani- 

Tumi  alque  Ungaru  notuin  ett. — M.  nal,  nor  spirit,"— Ed. 

t  French,]     MS.   W.    tf   EdU.    1619  3  hale  any  hkdh,  bat  the  devil,  ^.] 

read,  Fkmih.~Ed.  All    the  MSS.   and    EdU.    1641    reul, 

*  Item  to  he  framti]     MSS.  W.  I;  K.  "  hate  the  devil ;    or  eo  at  leait  abbor 

and  Edti.   1641  read,  tetmti  forty  he-  him  but  that  t>e  ma;  come  to  conipou- 

friatedi  Edt.Uiiiaat,Kemforiabe  Aoa."—Bd. 

fmud.—Ed.  4  eaeny]     All   the   MSS.   and   Edte. 

»  airi,]    EdU.  184!  read,  agei.~Ed.  164!  read,  ina«iry.—Sd. 

1  jret  am„»Bt  enrmy  viUi    the  ua  ar  >  men,  onif]  Not  in  MS.  W.  and  the 

udHdti}  So  Mid  not  Catol—HhOK  three  Edu.  \Mi.~Ed. 

ca>nea  oT  regret  are  Ihu<  enomerated  by  <  canomicar]  MS.  W.  and  BdU.  1841 

Plutarch: — LirhehadintnuledtwDman  read,  Mg. — Ed. 
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there  ia  a  rabble  even  amongst  the  gentry  ;^  a  sort  of  plebdan 
heads,  whose  bncy  moTes  with  the  same  wheel  as  Uiose;  men 
in  the  same  level  with  mechanicks,  though  their  fortunes  do 
somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses  compound  for 
their  follies."  But,  aa  in  casting  account  three  or  four  men 
t<^ther  come  short  in  account  of  one  man  placed  by  himself 
below  them,  so  neither  are  a  troop  of  these  ignorant  Doradoes" 
of  that  true  esteem  and  value  as  many  a  forlorn  person,  whose 
condition  doth  place  him'  below  their  feet.  Let  us  speak  like 
poHticians ;  there  is  a  nobility  without  heraldry,  a  natural  dig-  ^ 
ni^,  whereby  one  man  is  ranked  with  another,  another*  filed 
before  him,  accordii^  to  the  quality  of  his  desert,  and  pre- 
eminence of  his  good  ports.  Though  the  corruption  of  these 
thnes,  and  the  bias  of  present  practice,  wheel  another  way, 
thus  it%a8  in  the  first  and  primitive  commonwealths,  and  is 
yet  in  the  integri^  and  cradle  of  well  ordered  polities:'  till 
corruption  getteth  ground ; — ruder  desires  labouring  after  that 
which  wiser  considerations  contemn; — every  one  having  a  li- 
berty to  amass  and  heap  up  riches,  and  they  olicence  or 
feculty  to  do  or  purchase  any  thing.  -^T-tf    N         — 

Sect.  ii. — This  general  and  indifierent  temper  of  mme  doth 
more  nearly  dispose  me  to  this  noble  virtue.  It  is  a  happiness 
to  be  bom  and  framed  unto  virtuV^ifiH  to  grow  up  from  the 
seeds  of  nature,  rather  than  the  inoculations  and  forced  grafts 

'  a  ralbU  ttnt  atumgil  Iht  gfntry ;]  d'aigtnt,  et  le  moquml  dc  hi  k  gocga 

Opdmc  Socntn  dixit :  "  Neqni  frumcn-  dipiojie,  dit  t  ceux  qui  fldent  i  I'cn- 

tuiD  optiniimi  judiounua,  quod  Id  pul-  tour  it  lui,  "  et  Je  voua  prlt  vayei  un 

diernino  agra  natum  eti,  led  quod  com-  p«u  one  muse  it  tern  dorie,  qui  t  eti 

nude  nQtril,  oeque  •inim  bonum  el  rtu-  cujti  au  loleil." — Ft.  Tt. 

dloaum,  lul  amlciim  benerolum,  qui  ge-  >  him]  So  in  Edii.  1643  utd  1686 — 

ncre  danu,   ted   qui  moribui  ^tegtii  all  the  MSS.  and  all  (he  other  Edii. 

fuerit.     Vid.  Slohna  Mtrm.  84,  u  Kr>.  read,  tia».—Ed. 

Gtmer.—M,  !  molher]    All    the  MSS.  and  Bdli. 

«  their  fertna  it  HmmilialgUd,^.]  I64»  read,  and.— grf. 

"  Et  geaoi  et  Ibnnam  lepua  pecunia  '  in  tht  Integrity  muf  cradle  qf  leell 

donal."     Hot.  EpUI.  L  L  «.— «.  erderid poUHti :]  "  In  thoee  iraU  order- 

8  Doradoti']  Pnnn  the  Spaniih,  Dora-  ed  polideg  whoae  enHrneu  wai  yet  in- 

it,  a  gitt-head,  gill-poll.—/,  (f.  broken,  and  theil  fitihneii  imimpalTed." 

The  epitbet  u  evidently  in  alluiion  to  Sir  Thoinaa  luea  Inlegrily  in  the  tame 

the  preceding  lentente:  "  Thongh  their  senM  in  the  tollowing  panage  i--"  who 

fintunn  do  aomewhat  giU  their  hiflimi-  go  nith  healthful  prayen  unto  the  laM 

Ilea,  he"— Ed.  Bccne  of  their  liret,  and  In  (he  inttgrUg 

Diogenei,  qui  ne  pounit  tlndtni  en  of  ibeir  facullln  return  their  apirit  unto 

geni-IL  denant  an  yeui,  voyuit  une  £iia  Ood  that  gaie  it."    CAHttlnii  Mornli 

im  de  cea  CuifiuoM,  on  de  cea  galandi,  p.  i,  f  4. — Ed. 
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of  educatHHi :  yet,  if  we  are  directed  only  by  our  partdcukr 
natures,  and  regulate  our  inclinations  by  do  higher  rule  than 
that  of  our  reaeons,  we  are  but  moralists;  divinity  will  stiU 
call  us  heathens.  Therefore  this  great  work  of  charity  must 
have  other  motives,  ends,  and  impulsions.  I  give  no  alma  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  my  brother,  but  to  AiMI  and  acccHnpIish 
the  wiU  and  command  of  my  God ;  I  draw  not  my  purse  for 
his  sake  that  demands  it,  but  his  that  enjoined  it;  I  relieve 
DO  man  upon  the  rhetorick  of  his  miseries,  nor  to  content 
mine  own  commiserating  disposition;  for  this  is  still  but  moral 
charity,  and  an  act  that  oweth  more  to  passion*  than  reason. 
He  that  relieves  another  upon  the  bare  suggestion  and  bowels 
of  pity  doth  not  this  so  much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own :  for 
by  compassion  we  make  another's  misery  our  own ;  and  so,  by 
relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also.  It  is  as  erroneous  a 
conceit  to  redress  other  men's  misfortujies  upon  the  common 
considerations  of  merciful  natures,  that  it  may  be  one  day  our 
own  case;  for  this  is  a  sinister  and  politick  kind  of  charity, 
whereby  we  seem  to  bespeak  the  pities  of  men  in  the  like  occas- 
ions. And  truly  I  have  observed  that  those  professed  eleemo- 
synaries, though  in  a  crowd  or  multitude,  do  yet  direct  and* 
place  their  petitions  on  a  few  and  selected  persons;  there  is 
surely  a  physiognomy,  which  those  experienced  and  master 
mendicants  observe,  whereby  they  instantly  discover  a  merciful 
aspect,  and  will  single  out  a  fece,  wherein  they  spy  the  signa- 
tures and  marks  of  mercy.  For  there  are  mystically  in  oiu: 
feces  certain  characters  which  carry  in  them  the  motto  of  our 
souls,  wherein  he  that  can^  read  ABC  may  read  our  natures. 
I  bold,  moreover,  that  there  is  a  phytognomy,  or  physiognomy, 
not  only  of  men,  but  of  plants  and  vegetables ;  and  in  eveiy  / 
one  of  them  some  outward  figures  which  hang  as  signs  or/ 
bushes  of  their  inward  forms.'^   The  finger  of  God  hath  left  an 


*  pauicH]  la  the  leuat  ot  nffiriag, —  buth,'tUlmc  (hil  a  good  pUy  aeedi  do 

a/mpaths—Ed.  epilogue,  (tc" 

S  direct  and^  Omitted  in  all  (he  3ISS.  To  which  puuge  we  And  in  Bntwell'i 

uid  EdU.  I6i2,— Ed.  Edition  of  Wo/w*'.  Statipear,  tile  fol- 

»  con]  MSS.  W.S,R.  tead,  canm,t.-Ed.  loning  note: 

^  hang  >u  tigtu  or   biuhei,  ^i:.]    In  "  It  appeui  (brmetlr  to  bive  been  llie 

the  epilogue  to  Shikipetre's  Aiyauliitt  cuHom  to  hang  a  <^  ^  niy  at  the  door 

I,   ~™._  .h.  B.ii.._! ^  ,  vintner.     I  iuppote  icy  wu  raibet 

chosen  than  uijr  other  plant,  m  ii  bii 
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inscription  upon  all  his  works,  not  gnti^icat,  or  compoeed  of 
letters,  but  of  their  several  forms,  constitutionB,  parts,  and 
operations,  which,  aptly  joined  together,  do  make  one  word 
that  doth  express  their  naturcB.  By  these  letters  God  calk 
the  stars  by  their  names;  and  by  this  alphabet  Adam  assigned 
to  every  creature  a  name  pecuUar  to  its  nature.  Now,  Uiere 
are,  besides  these  characters  in  our  faces,  certain  mystical 
figures  in  our  hands,  which  I  dare  not  call  mere  dashes, 
strokes  d  la  volif?  or  at  random,  because  delineated  by  a 
pencil  that  never  works  in  viun ;  and  hereof  I  take  more  par- 
ticular notice,  because  I  carry  that  in  nine  own  hand  which 
I  could  never  read  of  nor  discover  in  another.  Aristotle,  I 
confess,  in  his  acute  and  singular  book  of  physiognomy,  hath 
made  no  mention' of  chiromancy:*  yet  I  believe  the  Egjrptians, 
who  were  nearer'  addicted  to  those  abstruse  and  mystical 
sciences,  had  a  knowledge  therein;  to  which  those  vagabond 
and  counterfeit  Egyptians  did  after'  pretend,  and  perhaps 
retained  a  few  corrupted  principles,  which  sometimes  might 
verify  their  prognosticks. 

It  is  the  common  wonder  of  all  men,  how,  among  so  many 
millions  of  faces,  there  should  be  none  alike :  now,  contrary, 
I  wonder  as  much  how  there  should  be  any.  He  that  shall 
consider  how  many  thousand  several  words  have  been  care- 
lessly and  without  study  composed  out  of  twenty-four  letters; 
withal,  how  many  hundred  lines  there  are  to  be  drawn  in  the 
fabrick  of  one  man;  shall  easily  find  that  this  variety  is  neces- 
sary :  and  it  will  be  very  hard  that  they  shall  so  concur  as  to 


nUQon  to  Bicchui.    So,  In  aateeigtu'i  *  k  la  Tolie]    So  bU  Ibe  MSS. :  but 

Glau  0/  Ooiraniiunf,  lS7a :  Ed6.  1«42  read,  a  Laeok  !—Ed. 

"Noiridoi  thF[«idvyiii  senldb  *  halh  made  no  mmliai]    Bdli.  1643 

KtHt  itft  larlaiul,"  lead,  "hath  made  mcniliin." — Ed. 

AgtiB,  in  Thi  Rival  PTiauU,  ISSJ:  ^.l ''"TT'i'^J'^T  r'^'^'T',?""" 

"THOktlhtlrfbiuhm  '    ""    "" ■""•"•"-"'"•-—•- 


ID  diilncliailion  to  lUten  to 

.     ,            _                        ,  Tclloui  iDiut  be  allowed  j  but,  Ihim  tha 

Again,  m   Sammer'i  LatI  W^iH  awl  brief  and  guarded  meiilion  of  Cbiroman- 

Te,laa«,l,  IBOO .-  ^^  1„  ,,„  yulga.  Error,,  h  may  perhaps 

"Omn  lvr-ta(A»  U  the  lioUwr'i  be  inferred  that  hii  atUchment  u  that 

a«i.."   SraadHi.  lublime  adence  did  not  lubsequenUy  ia- 

Tbe  practice  it  (dll  obierred  ia  War-  create.  See  Vulgar  Ermri,  book  v,  c  33. 

wickahire  and  the  Euljoiaing  countiei,  Ht  — Ed. 

■tatute-hiriugi,  wakes,  &c  by  people  who  *  ntarer']  Edt.  1S4S  W,  reld4,  nntr. 

■ell  ale  at  no  other  time.    And  hence,  I  Sdt.  1642  C.  reads,  mer.—Ed. 

■oppose,  the  Buik  Uiem  at  Biialol,  and  *  did  ^r]   All  (ht  USS.  and  Sdit, 

other  placei.     Ritsum'. — Ed.  1642  read,  do  ytU—Bd. 
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make  one  portrait  like  another.  Let  a  painter  caielesily  limn 
outamiUionoffacea,  and  you  Bholl  find  them  all  diflerent;  yea, 
let  him  have  his  copy  before  him,  yet,  after  all  his  art,  there  will 
remain  a  sensible  distinction:  for  the  pattern  or  example  of 
every  thing  is  the  perfectest  in  that  kind,*  whereof  we  still  come 
short,  though  we  transcend  or  go  beyond  it;  because  herein 
it  is  wide,  and  agrees  not  in  all  points  unto  its  copy.  Nor 
doth  the  similitude  of  creatures  ^^parage  the  variety  of  na- 
ture, nor  any  way  confound  the  works  of  God.  For  even  in 
things  alike  there  is  diversity ;  and  those  ^t  do  seem  to  ac- 
cord do  manifestly  disagree.  And  thus  is  man  like  God ;  for, 
in  the  same  things  that  we  resemble  him  we  are  utterly  diffe- 
rent from  him.  There  was  never  any  thing  so  like  another  as 
in  all  points  to  concur;  there  will  ever  some  reserved  di£fer- 
ence  sBp  in,  to  prevent  the  identity ;  without  which  two  several 
things  would  not  be  alike,  hut  the  same,  which  is  impossible. 
Sect.  hi. — But,  to  return  from  philosophy  to  charity,  I 
hold  not  so  narrow  a  conceit  of  this  virtue  as  to  conceive,  that 
to  give  alms  is  only  to  be  charitable,  or  think  a  piece  of 
liberality  can  comprehend  the  total  of  charity.  Divinity  bath 
wisely  divided  the  act  thereof  into  many  branches,  and  hath 
taught  us,  in  this  narrow  way,  many  paths  imto  goodness; 
as  many  ways  as  we  may  do  good,  bo  many  ways  we  may  be 
charitable.  There  are  infirmities  not  only  of  body,  but  of  soul 
and  fortunes,  which  do  require  the  merciful  hand  of  our  abi- 
lities. I  cannot  contemn  a  man  for  ignorance,  but  behold  him 
with  as  much  pity  as  I  do  Lazarus.  It  is  no  greater  charity 
to  clothe  his  body  than  apparel  the  nakedness  of  his  souL 
;  It  is  an  honourable  object  to  see  the  reasons  of  other  men  wear 
I  our  liveries,  and  their  borrowed  understandings  do  homage 
to  the  bounty_gf  ours.  It  is  the  cheapest  way  of  beneficence, 
and,  Uke  tHenatural  charity  of  the  sun,  iDuminates  another 
without  obscuring  itself.    To  be  reserved  and  caitifi*^  in  this 

*  Ltt  a  panttr  carileiilg  Ihra,  4'c.]  iy  reid.  Smb.  or  limht,  tor  ifno.— Ed. 

MS.  W.  u)d  Edit.  I S42  md,  ■ '  Lei  ■  >  md  caifij]  Omitted  in  all  the  MSS. 

nuDter  carefully  Umbc  out  a  miliian  of  and  EdU.  104!.- — Bd. 

bta,  and  ]n>u  ibali  find  them  all  difltr-  The  reatricted  aeoK  of  tuggardty,  in 

ent,  ind  after  all  hU  art  there  will  ranain  which  thii  ward  mtiat  be  here  underttood, 

a  leniihle  diitinclion  from  the  pattern  ot  can  rarcel;  be  tupported  by  the  autho- 

eiery  thing  in  the  perfeneit  of  that  kind."  lity  of  other  write™.    It  i<  a  atnae  which 

All  the  MSS.  and  Bditumi  erToneoui-  ndlher  ictachea  to  citlif  nor  to  taltieo 
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part  of  goodness  is  the  sordidest  piece  of  covetousness,  and 
more  contemptibly  than  the  pecuniary  avarice.  To  this  (as 
calling  myself  a  scholar)  I  am  obliged  by  the  duty  of  my 
condition.  I  make  not  therefore  my  head  a  grave,  but  a 
treasury'  of  knowledge.  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  commu- 
nity in  learning.  I  study  not  for  my  own  sidte  only,  but  for  | 
theirs  that  study  not  for  themselves.  I  envy  no  man  that\ 
knows  more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less.  I  in-  f 
struct  no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  in- 
tent rather  to  nourish  and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head  than 
beget  and  propagate  it  in  his.  And,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
endeavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejecta  me,  that  my 
acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be  legacied 
among  my  honoured  friends.  I  cannot  &!)  out  [with]  or  con- 
demn a  man  for  an  errour,  or  conceive  why  a  difference  in 
opinion  should  divide  an  affection  -^  for  controversies,  disputes, 
and  argumentations,  both  in  philosophy  and  in  divinity,  if  they  \ 
meet  with  discreet  and  peaceable  natures,  do  not  infringe  the 
laws  of  charity.  Inalldisputes,Bomuch  as  there  is  of  passion, 
so  much  there  b  of  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  then  reason, 
like  a  bad  hound,  spends  upon  a  false  scent,  and  forsakes  the 
question  first  started.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  contro- 
Tersies  are  never  determined ;  for,  though  they  be  amply 
proposed,  they  are  scarce  at  all  handled ;  they  do  so  swell' 
with  unnecessary  digressions;  and  the  parenthesis  on  the 
party  is  often  as  large  as  the  main  discourse  upon  the  subject. 
The  foundations  of  religion  are  already  established,  and  the 
principles  of  salvation  subscribed  unto  by  all.  There  remain^ 
not  many  controversies  worthy  a  passion,  and  yet  never  any 
dispute  it  without,  not  only  in  divinity  but  inferiour  arts.  What 
&p<tTpiX!>("''i/'^X^»  find  hot  skirmish  is  betwixt  S.  and  T.  in  Lu- 
dan !'    How  do  grammarians  hack  and  slash  for  the  genitive 

ttw  French  and  Italian  original!  of  (he  ^  maffeetbiHi']  MlihtMSS.s.uAEdti. 

word.     Might  it,  in  Sir  Thamu'a  days,  1642  read,  our  qffecliau.—Sd. 

be  UKd  proTindalJy  in  that  lenie  7  Stingy  a  tvell]  All  the  MSS.  and  Edti.  1S41 

In  NoiTolli  meani  iltnatared ;  in  Johnson  read,  vander.—Ed. 

it  means  cBiietBui.—Ed.  8  Ihtn  remaia,  !,e.']  All  the  MSS.  nid 

*  tTeanay]  So  all  'ibeMSS.ani  Edit.  Edii.  1642  read,  "there  remaininol  ona 

1<SK~  this  reading  haa  been  falloHed  by  controiers]'  irorth  a  patrion." — Ed. 

the  Latin  and  PreDch  traiulalora,  luid  we  1  hoi  ikinaith  ii  beluirt  S.  and  T.  in 

ventare  to  adopt  It,  in  oppoaltion  to  all  Ziician]  In  bn  Dialog,  judicium  BiKoUun, 

alher  Edu.  which  read  Ireanre. — Ed.  where  (here  ii  a  large  taxion  made  to 
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case*  in  Jupiter!*  How  do  they  break  tbeir  own  patea,  to  salve 
thatof  PriBcian!'  Siforctinterru,rideretDemocrittu.  Yea, 
even  amongst  wiser  militants,  how  many  wounds  have  been 
given  and  credits  slain,*  for  the  poor  victory  of  an  opinioo,  or 
beggarly  conquest  of  a  distinction !  Scholars  are  men  of  peace, 
they  bear  no  arms,  but  their  tongues  are  shaxper  than  Actius's 
razor  ;*  their  pens  carry  further,  and  give  a  louder  report  tJiaa 
thunder.^  I  had  rather  stand  in  the  shock^  of  a  basilisk"  than  in 

•  Whether  lovit  or  Ju|iilrii. 

the  TOweU,  being  judgM,  by  i^ou  againil  all  Iherest.    TfaOK  learned  cridckimigb  I, 

tan,  compluning  IhaL  ton  hu  bereaved  and   perbipi   did,  Isugb  !a  [heir   tan 

him  of  matij  wurdi,  which  ihould  begin  (though  ttill,  lure,  with  Ihe  iime  inde- 

trith  ligma. — K.  cency  and  indiKretion,)  al  Ihat  incom- 

1  jMpUer  /]    AU  the  USS.  and  SdU.  pliable  man,  for  wearing  out  *  long  Ufe 

IMS  add  lien  Ibe  following  aenlencc;  '  '        '         •       -  '  ... 

"  How  many  i^nodi  bare  been  aueni- 
bled  uid  angrily  broke  up  about  a  line  in 
prepria  qua  ttaribia  I" — Ed. 

9  Htue  dg  Iktg  briak  their  own  poMl, 
^c]  "  FriQCiicuf  Philelphiu  Gramma- 
ticae  regulai,  quai  in  augno  habebat  pre' 

tio,  itrictini  obiemuidu  voluil.  Acridil  aoolb,  with  the  rude  and  savage  air  of 
aulem,  ut  cumGraco  quodam,  ci^ui  no-  Di%iir  aittck>!  meaning  nich  aa  Uure- 
mea  Timotheua  emt,  cUiputaret  ie  qua-  tut.  Scaligei,  Cuaubon,Salinaaus,  Span- 
dam  (yllaba :  nteique  vero  in  ee  conve-  btim,  Bentley  I  When,  had  it  not  been 
niebat,  ut  ii,  cujui  rationee  »lido  funda-  for  the  deathleu  laboun  of  luch  ai  Ilieae, 
menloniteiennir.slteiiuibarbamaTellere  the  western  woiid,  at  the  lerival  of  let- 
deberet.  FhileJpbui  bac  pugaa  ■uperior  ten,  had  toon  Ulen  back  again  into  > 
ditwdebaCietoScrebat  Timotheua,  barbs  glate  of  ignorance  aod  barbarity,  ai  de- 
loco,  pecunis  lummam,  ut  ej  parceret,  plorable  aa  Ihat  Trom  which  Providence 
qnam  vero  alur  repudiabat,  etisRui  pau-  had  jutt  redeemed  It. 
pertai  eum  nadique  premebat.  et  barbam.  To  ctmclude  with  an  observation  of  a 
virile  illud  omamentum,  conditioneumul  fine  writer  and  great  pbiloaopher  oT  our 
Inita,  «  ibacindebat ;  vide  quK  Paului  own ;  which  I  would  gladly  bind,  though 
Jovlus  in  Ehg.  c.  17,  et  Tritbemiua  dt  with  ail  honour,  ai  a  phylactery,  on  the 
Scr^l.  SceL  K  Bayliui  in  DKlimario  brow  of  every  awful  grammaiiaa,  lo  leach 
Bill,  et  it  n  refemnt."  D.  Fr.  Jani  him  at  once  the  uae  and  limits  of  hii  ait  i 
de  DeeUiribiu  Umbraliei$,eiinai9iarariii  "  Wordi  an  the  money  of  Awli,  and  tilt 
laetmmaiit  ia  RepiibUca  Lileraria  Com-  counleri  of  wiie  men."  WarburUin'i 
•KnMrfiu,  Fitemberga,  ITSO,  p.  18.  Prefaet  («  Skakipcari. — B.  H.  B. 

"  I    am    Morible    how   uijuitly  the         1  jibin,]    AU  Ihe  MSS.  read  itaiittdi 

itTj   beat  clasucal   crilicki   have   been  Edii.  t6ii  rtai,  thamed.— Ed. 
treated.   It  ii  laid,  that  our  greatest  pbl-         i  Actiai'i  roxor,-]  Acciua  Nietius.  the 

hMopher  apoke  with  much  contempt  of  chief  lugui,  who  is  reported  by  Livy, 

the  two  fineet  icbolars  of  this  age,  Dt.  Flams,    &c    to  have   cot  a  whetttane 

Bentley  and  Bishop  Hare,  for  squabbling,  through  with  a  nuor,  at  the  challenge  of 

a)  he  eipieued  it,  about  an  old  play-  the  King,  Tarquinius  Priicus.^Ed. 
book  ;   meaning   T    suppose,    Terence^s        ^  Ytatrrtnanangilaisef  ■ti/i/an'',4^-] 

eomediea.     But  this  itory  is  unworthy  Very  amunng  illuitradan  of  these  p«s«- 

of  him :  though  well  enough  suiting  ihe  ages  may  be  found  in  M.  D'lsraeli's  chap- 

finatick  turn  of  the  wild  writer  thai  re-  ter  on  "  Literary  Controveny,"  in  Curs- 

lates  it ;  inch  censures  are  amongit  the  mtiet  of  Liltratare,  vol.  ii,  p.  SSB,^-and 

folUea  of  men  immoderately  given  over  to  in  his  chapter  on  "Confusion  of  Words," 

one  tdence,  and  ignoranlly  undervaluing  in  Ihe  Stcand  Seria,  vol,  ii,  p.  1. — Ed. 
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the  Airy  of  a  merciless  pen.  It  b  not  mere  zeal  to  leanung, 
or  devotion  to  the  muses,  that  wiser  princes  patron  the  arts, 
and  carry  an  indulgent  aspect  unto  scholars ;  but  a  desire  to 
have  their  names  eternized  by  the  memory  of  their  writings, 
and  a  fear  of  the  revengeful  pen  of  succeeding  ages :  for  these 
are  the  men  that,  when  they  have  played  their  parts,  and  had 
tiheiF  exits,  must  step  out  and  give  the  moral  of  their  scenes, 
and  deliver  unto  posterity  an  inventory  of  their  virtues  and 
vices.  And  surely  there  goes  a  great  deal  of  conscience  to 
the  compiling  of  an  history:  there  is  no  reproach  to  the 
scandal  of  a  story ;  it  is  such  an  authentick  kind  of  falsehood, 
that  with  authority  belies  our  good  names  to  all  nations  and 
posterity. 

Sect.  iv. — There  is  another  offence  unto  charity,  which  no 
author  hath  ever  written  of,  and  few  take  notice  of,  and  that  'a 
the  reproach,  not  of  whole  professions,  mysteries,  and  condi- 
tions, but  of  whole  nations,  wherein  by  opprobrious  epithets 
we  miscal  each  other,  and,  by  an  uncharitable  logick,  from  a 
disposition  in  a  few,  conclude  a  habit  in  all.  ^ 

Le  mudu  AngloU,  c(  le  bianche  BkohoIi  r  * 

he  bougre  Il^en,  ct  It  fol  Fraapu  i 

Le  polDoD  RoDuin,  le  luTon  de  GniKOgae, 

L'Etp^nol  luperbc,  e(  I'AUtnun  jmgat. 

1  lAdCjt]  All  the  MSS.  ud  Edit.  )ei2  ing  duncler  of  tbe  principal  natioii)  of 

nti.itroke — Ed.  Europe  wu  initlen  ahoul  the  middle  of 

*  batOitk']  The  USS.  and  all  theCifi-  the  lait  cenlur^by  Mr.  Moier,  who  wu 

timi  read,  banlitco.—Ed.  entoy  from  the  elector  Palatine  to  Hbo- 

Defined  b;  Johnion  to  be  "  A  kind  of  orec.     Though  it  may  appear  lomeirhaC 

■erpent,  called  aUo  a  tnckatrice,  which  CiDCtuced  with  pr^udice,  and  dme  may 

it  laid  to  drive  away  all  otheii  by  hii  have  made  some  allerationg,  yet  the  moral 

hliuiig,  and  to  kill  by  looking."  and  poliiical  realurei  of  each  cminCry  an 

Shakgpeare  alltidea  lo  ibie  aninuil  in  pret^correcllydtaon,  andmaybe  recng- 

the  fallowing  Ubci  :—  niied  aa  portraits  at  the  preaent  day. 
•■  Mak.  mc  no!  Uijittd  like  Ue  bariltik:         ••  England.— The  domain  of  liberty 

Sy  oif  lejird,  bat  klll'd  Doat  K."  VlrtueithEtedivine — viceinfemal.  Here 

Sr  Thomai  devou*  a  chapter  lo  the  *«  ^^<^7  "f  conKience,  political  Uberty, 

baulitk  in  hU  Fulgar  Bmri,  b.  iii,  e.  7,  ""■  "herty,  commercial  hbeity,  Ubertjr 

whence  Dr.  John«>n  ha>  quoted  the  fol-  "^  thoughu  tongue,  and  pen,  to  and  be- 

lowing  description  of  it;—  J""^   **  l"^"  "f  *"  ""'  proSigate 

"TheiMittitwaiaaetpentnotaboie  !"<»"<!«  l  nejnpapen,    magumei,   pam- 

Ihree  palni>  long,  and  differented  fonu  P""'"*.  «g»"";    ""rt".  cockpiti,  dub., 

other  .erpentj  by  advKiring  hi.  head,  «id  maccaroniea,    blackguard^    itocki,    lot- 

aome  white  mark,  or  coronary  q»t.  upoa  Jerle.,  «heme>,  lame  duck.,  clever  fel- 

tbe  crown."  '""'■  """"O"'.  ""d  Novembert  big  with 

It  will  however  be  teen  that  there  ii  ™'^<'«  i  P™"  '*»»".  »«1'»'>  ""^t  "^ 

■OKie  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  thia  det-  ptcture.,  but  few  with  ean  or  eyeij  the 

cripdon.— £(f.  "«"  of  fotetgneti;  the  country  of  Shak- 

»  £.«■«■  .rfagtoi..tc.]  "Theftdlow-  •?"«.  Newton,  and  Hogarth. 
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St  Paul,  that  calls  the  Cretians  liara,  doth  it  but  indiiectlj', 
and  upon  quotation  of  their  own  poet*  It  b  as  bloody  b 
thought  in  one  way  as  Nero's  was  in  another.*    For  by  a  word 

we  wound  a  thousand,  and  at  one  blow  assassin  the  honour 
of  a  nation.  It  is  as  complete  a  piece  of  madness  to  miscal 
and  rave  against  the  times ;  or  think  to  recall  men  to  reason 

"France. — The conntij of citdtens  del  ind  Qnao,  of  Hmp  ind  Domxr, 

and  UODE.     Here  Ihing)  are  eitinuted  of  Winkelman  and  Reimanu. 

b;  their  air.    A  watdi  ma;  be  a  nuttci-  "  Russia.— The  motlef  creadon  of 

[uece  wUbout  euctnen,  and  a  woman  Peter,  called  the  Gnat.     Imitalon  of  oil 

rulelhetomn>ithoutb«tuty,ifthey  haTe  Europe,   but  not  Ruaaiau:    a  couniry 

ail.    Here  file  'i  adum,  and  awkvard-  taoghl  to  rear  the  produce  of  soDthern 

neia  of  >lep  ita  gnat  diigiace.     Charac-  dimatea  to  tapid  life,  and  to  neglect  iti 

ter  here  ia  dUaolved  into  the  public,  and  own  vigaroua  offspring.    HUtOTy,  rnathe- 

an  original  a  name  of  mirth.     '  Cela  h  matia,  geography,  a  geneial  balance  of 

/alt,  il  ata  hi  h  fmi  pai,'  are  heie  the  trade,  inhuman  intrepidity,  alavery,  la- 

anpretne  Dm|rfreB  aT  conduct.     Their  re-  vafe  glare  of  wealth. 

li^D  ia  aupenlitioo,  tuhkn,  Mphitm.  "  HoLLANtt. — A  country,  through  all 

The  ladiet  lay  on  range  in  equilaleial  iti  ages,  fertile  of  pairiott,  though  tiow 

■qoai-es,    and   powder   with   briek-duiL  plethoric  with  wealth,  and  unitrung  by 

Tyranny  may  grind  the  face,  but  not  puhUc  indolence.     A  nobilityonce  full  of 

the  countenance  of  a  Frenchman:    hii  lepublicia  metal,  incaking   by  degreea 

(eel  are  made  to  dance  in  wooden-ahoe*.  into  courtien.     Here  are  icbotara,  ciii- 

The  parliametit  reieoiblea  an  old  tooth-  Qani,  laborioua  trillen,  trade.     Here  ab- 

len  maslifl'.  France  wa<  the  country  of  sence  of miicry  it  hippinest ;  indifleretice. 

La  Sueur  and  Radne,   asd  ia  that  of  contentment!  profit,  honoui.    Here  len- 

Voltaire.  timeni  is   noniemej    plain  tenie,   wit; 

"SfaIn. — The  dregB  of  a  nallan  two  Jollity,  pleaanre  ;  poueuion,  enjoyment; 

centuriea  paal  the  aibiten  of  Burope,  and  money  the  anchor  of  minda,  the  gale  of 

leaden  of  diacorery.     Still  lenae,  saga-  pasaiona,  the  port  of  life. 

dty,  and  cool  courage,  are  tamely  «ub-  "  SwitierlaNd. — The  land  of  Kber- 

mttted  here  to  the  iron  yoke  of  tlie  in-  ty.    Trade,  taite,  knowledge,  diicovery, 

quiiition ;   and  each  note  of  humanity  among   the    Ptoteitanta,  vigour   in  all  { 

drowned  In  the  yella  of  Dominic'a  vie-  despiien   of  death  ;    atavea   of   money 

tima.    The  prerogative!  of  jwciety  mould-  abroad.     Abroad,  a  contempiible  awann 

er  here  in  provincial  archivcG;  these  are  ofvaleu,  clerlu,ofBcen,  artist),  tchemen; 

the  eiecrable  lords  of  one  hemisphere,  the  leechet  of  fooli."     Coliel'i  Relici  ^ 

and  the  humble  factors  of  Europe.     To  Lilrratiire.^Ed. 

see  a  jcepire  in  the  gtipe  of  women.  1  of  thtir  aten  poet.]  The  passage  al- 

Conleston  and  ravourites  make  no  cba-  luded  In  is  litui  1,   I2;~in  which  St. 

Calderon  and  Cervantes,  more  than  its  epic  poet  of  Crete,  contemporsry  with 
neighbour?,  the  land  of  Ignoiance,  vanity,  Solon.  His  work  on  orsclei  and  res- 
indolence,  poverty,  envy.  ponses,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  is  said 

"PoRTUOAL Something oriiterBluie    to  have  supplied  the  quotation Ed. 

and  history,  glare,  gallantry,  supersiitJDn,  >  ai  Ntrn'i  unu  in  aaalStr.'}  Alluding, 
earthquake!,  da^en,  ln<iuLBitian ;  the  as  Keck  supposes,  to  a  bmUU  reply  of 
bloody  dawtu  of  an  uncerl^n  day;  the  Nero's,  Just  before  he  bnml  Rome,  re- 
country  of  Camoens.  lated  by  Suetonius, — Fit.  Nern.  %  38. 

"  Gehuiny.— It)  heroes,  like  Italian  The  succeeding  sentence,  however,  leada 

pictures,  shew  best  at  a  distance.     The  to  a  suspician  that  Sir  TliDinas  had  con- 

resl  parcel  out  to  deserts,  petty  tyranta,  founded    Mero  with    Caligula,  and  was 

priests,  pedigreed  beggars,  and  pedants)  thinking  of  the  wish  of  this  emperor, 

and  all  her  nelgbbouti  know  Germany.  "  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  one 

Yet  this  ia  the  mother  of  Atminiiu  and  neck,  that  he  might  destroy  them  all  at 

Frederic,  of  Leibnitz  and  WoUb,  of  Han-  a  bliM>."—Bd. 
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by  a  fit  of  paasion.  DemoaHuB,  that  thought  to  laugh  the  , 
times  iato  goodness,  seems  to  me  as  deeply  hypochondriack 
as  Heraclitus,  that  beirailed  them.  It  mores  not  my  spleen 
to  behold  the  multitude  in  their  proper  humours;  that  is,  in 
their  fits  of  folly  and  madness,  as  well  understanding  that 
wisdom  is  not  pro&ned^  unto  the  world;  and  it  is  the  privilege 
of  a  few  to  be  virtuous.  They  that  endeavour  to  abolish 
vice  destroy  also  virtue ;  for  contraries,  though  they  destroy  ,  f  J 
one  another,  are  yet  j|J_  life  of  one  another.  Thus  virtue  /  p-i'- 
(abolish  vice)  ie  an  idea.  Again,  tlie  community  of  sin  doth 
not  disparage  goodness;  for,  when  vice  guns  upon  the  major 
part,  virtue,  in  whom  it  remains,  becomes  more  excellent,  and, 
being  lost  in  some,  multiplies  its  goodncBS  in  others,  which 
remain  untouched,  and  persist  entire  in  the  general  in'undation. 
I  can  therefore  behold  vice  vrithout  a  satire,  content  only  with 
an  admonition,  or  instructive  reprehension ;  for  noble  natures, 
and  such  as  are  capable  of  goodness,  are  railed  into  vice,  that 
might  as  easily  be  admonished  into  virtue ;  and  we  should  be 
a9  so  far  the  orators  of  goodness  as  to  protect  her  from  the 
power  of  vice,  and  nuuntain  the  cause  of  injured  truth.*  No 
nan  can  justly  censure  or  condemn  another ;  because,  indeed,  / 
no  man  truly  knows  another.  This  I  perceive  in  myself;  for 
I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and  my  nearest  friends 
behold  me  but  in  a  cloud.  Those  that  know  me  but  superfici- 
ally think  less  of  me  than  I  do  of  myself;  those  of  my  near 
acquaintance  think  more ;  God  who  truly  knows  me,  knows 
that  I  am  nothing :  for  he  only  beholds  me,  and  all  the  world, 
who  looks  not  on  us  through  a  derived^  ray,  or  a  trajection^  of 
a  sensible  species,  but  beholds  the  substance  without  the  help 
of  accidents,  and  the  forms  of  things,  as  we  their  operatwns. 
Further,  no  man  can  judge  another,  because  no  man  knowsi 
himself;  for  we  censure  otbers  but  as  they  disagree  from  that 

*  primed']  Edit.  1641  rb4,  ammon.    iUelf,  not  on  *  Tinble  or  Modble  refn~ 
— Sd.  lentation  emitted  or  trajtcUd  bjr  that 

*  ar*TMtdinlai!ies,^.']MWbtMSS.    lulHtaDcc." 

■nd  EdU.   11142  i»d,  "  are  not  railed  Trajectian,  In  tbe  tente  of  nuwim,  ia 

into  Tfce,  and  nrnlnUln  tile  caiue  of  in-  quoted  bj  Dr.  Johnion  from  the  VtUgar 

JDRd  truth." — Ed.  Eirori,  in  tfce  following  puiage : 

S  derived)   MS.   W.  and   EdU.  164!  "The(raj«rt«uofsuch»nobiectmore 

read,  dinidoL^Sd.  ihajply  pienx  tbe  ma^jred  BOtd  of  John, 

*  or  a  Ir^jteliai  sj  a  inuiUf  ijMeiu,]  than  afterward*  did  the  naili  the  enidfied 
That  ii,  "  God  looki  on  the  rubilance  body  of  Peter."  V.  S.  b.  T,  c.  H.—Ed, 
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\  humour  which  we  fitncy  laudable  in  ourselves,  and  commend 
I  others  but  for  that  wherein  they  seem  to  quadrate  and  consent 
\  with  us.  So  that  in  conclusion,  all  is  but  that  we  all  condemn, 
J  aetf-love.  T  is  the  general  compliunt  of  these  times,  and  per- 
haps of  those  past,  that  charity  grows  cold ;  which  I  perceive 
most  verified  in  those  which  most  do  manifest^  the  fires  and 
flames  of  zeal ;  for  it  is  a  virtue  that  best  agrees  with  coldest 
natures,  and  such  as  are  complexioned  for  himulily.  But  how 
shall  we  expect  chari^  towards  others,  when  we  are  unchari- 
table to  ourselves?  "Charity  begins  at  home,"  is  the  voice  of 
the  world;  yet  is  evei-y  man  his  greatest  enemy,  and  as  it 
were,  lus  own  executioner.  Non  occidet,  is  the  commandment 
of  God,  yet  scarce  observed  by  any  man ;  for  I  perceive  every 
man  is  his  own  Ati'opos,  and  lends  a  hand  to  cut  the  thread 
of  his  own  days.  Cain  was  not  therefore  the  first  murderer, 
but  Adam,  who  brought  in  death ;  whereof  he  beheld  the 
practice  and  example  in  his  own  son  Abel;  and  saw  that 
verified  in  the  experience  of  another  which  laith  could  not 
persuade  him  in  the  theory  of  himself. 

,  J  Sect.  v. — There  is,  I  think,*  no  man  that  apprehendeth  his 
17    .'      l>wn  nussrie9^ess  than  myself;  and  no  man  that  so  nearly 
-  .''^       apprCEends  another's.     I  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear, 
and  with  few  groans,  methinks,  be  quartered  into  pieces ;  yet 
can  I  weep  most  seriously  at  a  play,  and  receive  with  a  true 
passion  the  counterfeit  griefs  of  those  known  and  professed 
impostures.     It  is  a  barbarous  part  of  inhumani^  to  add  unto 
any  afilicted  parties  misery,  or  endeavour  to  multiply  in  any 
man  a  passion  whose  single  nature  is  already  above  his  pati- 
ence. This  was  the  greatest  affliction  of  Job,  and  those  oblique 
expostulations  of  his  fiiends  a  deeper  injury  than  the  down- 
right blows  of  the  devil,     tt  is  not  the  tears  of  our  own  eyes 
/  only,  but  of  our  fnends  also,  that  do  exhaust  the  current  of 
'   our  sorrows;    which,  falling  into  many  streams,  runs  more 
peaceably,  and  is  contented  with  a  narrower  channel.     It  is  an 
act  within  the  power  of  charity,  to  translate  a  passion  out  of 
one  breast  into  another,  and  to  divide  a  sorrow  ahnost  out  of 
itself;  for  an  affiiction,  like  a  dimension,  may  be  so  divided  as. 


'  wuaiifai]  M 
tA,  magnify.— 
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if  not  indivisible,  at  least  to  become  iiiBensible.  Now  with  my 
fiiend  I  desire  not  to  share  or  participate,  but  to  engross,  his 
sorrows ;  that,  by  nmking  tbem  mine  own,  I  may  more  easily 
discuss  them :  for  in  mine  own  reason,  and  within  myself,  I 
can  command  that  which  1  cannot  entreat  without  myself,  and 
within  the  circle  of  another.  I  have  often  thought  those  no- 
ble paira^  and  examples  of  friendship,  not  so  truly  histories 
of  what  had  been,  as  fictions  of  what  should  be ;  but  I  now 
perceive  nothing  in  them  but  possibilitiee,  nor  any  thing  in 
the  beroick  examples  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Achilles  and 
Patroclus,  which,  methinks,  upon  some  grounds,'  I  could  not 
perform  within  the  narrow  compass  of  myaeE  That  a  man 
should  lay  down  his  life  for  bis  fnend  seems  strange  to  vul- 
gar affections  and  such  as  confine  themselves  vrithtn  that 
worldly  principle,  "charity  begins  at  home."  For  mine  own 
part,  I  could  never  remember  the  relations  that  I  held  unto 
myself,  nor  the  respect  that  I  owe  unto  my  own  nature,  in  the 
cause  of  God,  my  country,  and  my  friends.*  Next  to  these 
three,  I  do  embrace  myself.     I  confess  I  do  not  observe  that 


»  pairi]     MSS.    W.  i,  mnd  S.  md,  toncbet  the  ctDtre  itwUl      The  wcond 

pttiUnu. — Bd.  Bum  Ihu,  and  which  u  at  ■  greUcr  di)- 

1  mttAiiiki,  tifum  Kmt  grimndt,']  Tbne  tuux  IroDi  Iha  C£ntn,  bat  compnheiidt 

word)  are  qM  in  the  MSS.  and  SHU.  Ibe  firil  dnte,  ii  tbat  in  ubich  parent!, 

1641.— Ed.  brolhin,wifc,andchildren,aieainuiged. 

1  Fit  mhu  emi  part,  I  could  naer  ri^  The  third  dide  from  the  cenlre  Ii  that 
nrmbrr  the  rttationa  ^.]  The  phlino-  which  coQttdna  undea  and  aunts,  grand- 
pher  Hieroclei  «rit«  ihui,  (iu  p.  IDS  <€  &lhen  and  gnndmoihen,  and  tbc  chiJ- 
Ihe  learned  Thomaa  Taylor'a  TrwuiatioD  dren  al  bnithen  and  uiten.  After  thii 
ii(P<iIiticalandElluealFraguntt,l82i.)  ii  the  dicle  which  cvmprehendi  the  re- 
"Theconnderation  of  the  dullea  pertain-  mainjag  relative*.  Neii  to  tbli  ii  that 
ing  to  (our  other)  liindred,  ia  coniequent  which  rvnlaini  [he  mminoti  people,  then 
to  the  diacuulon  of  thoae  that  pertain  to  that  which  comprehends  thoie  oftheiame 
parent*,  brothen,  wiiei,  and  cfaildren  ;  tribe  ;  aflerwardt  thatwhicb  contain)  the 
Tor  the  aame  things  may,  in  a  certain  re-  citiieni:  and  then  two  other  drclei  fol- 
ipect  be  laid  of  the  former  M  of  the  Latter ;  low,  one  beiog  the  drcle  or  tlioae  (hat 
(nd  on  thii  account  may  be  conriuly  ei-  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dty,  and  the 
pUuDed.  For,  in  than,  each  of  ui  ia,  a*  other,  of  thoae  of  the  ume  province.  But 
it  were,  drcunucrilied  by  many  circlet ;  the  outermoat  and  grealeil  drcle,  and 
■Dtne  of  which  are  leu,  butotbenltigeri  which  comprehendi  all  the  other  drclei, 
and  eome  comprehend,  but  othen  are  ii  that  of  tlie  whole  human  race."  Hy 
compreheiided,  according  to  the  different  friend  Mr.  Taylor  roalici  tbete  remark* : 
and  unequal  habitude*  with  respect  to  "  Thii  admirable  patuge  ia  >o  conTorm- 
each  other.  For  the  Gnt,  indeed,  and  able  to  the  fallowing  beautiful  lioi*  in 
moat  proximate  drde  ia  thai  which  every  Pope'a  Eho^  en  Man,  that  it  ii  moat  pro- 
one  deacribea  ^wnt  hia  own  mind  a*  a  bibly  the  wurce  from  whence  they  were 
centre:  in  which  drcle  the  body,  and  derivetL  The  line*  are  theae : 
whatever  ia  aiaumed  for  the  aake  of  the  g,,,,,,^  f^  ^^^  ^,  Thimoa  mind  to  wake 
body,  are  comprehended.  For  thia  ia  a,  |^  ,„^,  p,,,,,,,  ^„  y,,  pncrfal  lake;  ' 
nearly  the  imallett  drcle,  and  almoti  Tlia  h>Ui  noitd,  a  drct*  Rral|hiHu»*li, 
VOL.  II.  H 
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order  that  the  schoola  ordain  our  afiections, — to  love  our  pa- 
rents, wives,  children,  and  then  our  friends ;  for,  excepting  the 
injunctions  of  religion,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  such  a  neces- 
sary and  indissoluble  sympathy  to  aD  those  of  my  blood.     I 

hope  I  do  not  break  the  fifUi  commandment,  if  I  conceive  I 

Mill  uodMnprcidt;  and  anujeity  lonviah  every  heart;  ertn 

lbbcHir,nFiL|lii>illrDi1>nH,  ,  gptrk  of  it  Id  generooty  of  dealing 

w'dJT.Tn.m'w".  luJ o'w«^™p™'u..  bretdeth  admiiadou ;  a  glimpie  of  it  in 

dIdiI  formal  coiutesie  of  behaviour  procurelh 

T»ke  twrjF  crwiore  In  of  tierr  kLmt.  much  otcem,  being  deemed  lo  ircom- 

Id  Hierodn,  howeTei,  ihe  cirdei  are  pliih  and  adorn  a  man.     How  lovely, 

(dcndfically  detailed ;  in  Pope  they  ara  therelbre,  and  truly  gallant  i>  an  entire, 

lynopdcally  enumeraied.     Pope  loo  haa  uncere,    cooituil,   and  unUtinn  pncdee 

added  another  circle  to  Ihal  which  ii  the  thereof,  issuing  tram  pore  good-will  and 

outermoit  with  Hieracl«,  vli.  Che  drde  affection !'   Barroui'i  Semimi,  ToL  i,  p. 

which  embrace!  every  creature  of  every  379." 

kind.    Bulai  Hieroclet,  in  thia  fragment.        One  of  Ihe  b^iirieat  iDuilntiona  I  have 

ii  only  ipeaking  of  our  dutict  to  kindred,  ever  Ken,  both  of  the  Dure  eaUrgcd  and 

among  which  the  whole  human  race  ii.in  Ihe  more  limited  benevolence,  b  in  Mu>< 

a  certain  Teapect  included,  he  had  noocca^  cheaon,  and  it  well  deKrvei  to  be  quoted: 

■ion  to  introduce  another  circle,  though  'Thii  nnlveml  benevalence  towards  all 

the  PUtonk  doctrine  of  benevolence  ii  ai  men  we  may  compare  to  that  prindple 

widely  extended  as  (hat  of  Pope."  of  gravitation,  which  perhaps  extendi  to 

Of  eloquence  combined  with  philoao-  all  bodiei  in  the  univerae ;  btic,  like  the 

phj  a  nobler  instance  can  scarcely  be  love  of  benevolence,  Increases  as  its  di»- 

bund   than   in   the   words   of  Barrow,  tanceii  dlminished,>ndiasIrDngeatwheQ 

where  he  describes  the  spirit  of  benevo-  bodies  come  to  toudi  each  other.     Now, 

lence,  sometimes  diffUung  itaelf  over  the  this  increue  of  attraction,  upon  nearer 

collective  interests  of  man,  and  soroetinies  approach,  is  u  necessary  to  the  ft'ame  of 

emaiiaCiDg  in  the  sweet  and  lovely  cbari-  the  universe,  as  that  there  should  be  any 

ties  of  private  lire  : — '  Charity,'  aaya  he,  iliraction  at  all ;  for  a  general  attraction, 

'u  a  right  noble  and  worthy  thing,  great-  equal  In  all  tUstancea,  would,  by  thecon- 

ly  perfective  of  our  nature,  much  digni-  tiariety  ofiuch  mullitudesofeqnalforcet, 

lying  and  beautifying  our  aonl.     It  ren-  put  an  end  to  all  its  regularity  of  motion, 

dereth  a  man  truly  great,  enlarging  hit  and  perhaps  stop  it  altogether.'  Bngmiry, 

mind  into  a  vast  drcuraftrence,  and  to  p.  333.    In  the  foregoing  words  there  is 

a  eapadty  near  inflnite,'  so  that  it  by  a  a  complete  descriplloa  of  pbilanthropy, 

general  care  dolh  reach  all  things,  by  so  liar  as  man,  by  hii  nature,   is  capable 

an  universal  afl^tion  dolh  embrace  and  of  feeling,  or  by  reaion  or  religiim  is  re- 

gnce  the  world.     By  it  our  reason  ob-  quired  to  practice  it ;  and  there  is  a  com- 

taiaeth  a  field  or  scope  of  employment  plete  refutation  too  of  the  strange  notions 

worthy  of  it,  not  confined  lo  tbe  slender  that  have  gone  abroad  under  the  impo- 

iotereals  of  one  person  or  one  place,  but  sing  name  of  philosophy.     In  No.  ti  of 

eiteoding  M  the  concerns  of  all  men.  the  jtdnemiver,  writtea  by  Dr.  Johnson, 

Charity  is  the  imitaliaD  and  copy  of  that  imagery  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Hut- 

immenae  love,  which  is  the  fountain  of  cheson  is  applied  to  die  lame  sutject : — 

all  being  and  all  good;  which  made  all  ■  The  reigning  philosophy  infbrma  ua  Ibat 

things,  which  preservetb  the  world,  which  tbe  vast  bodiei  which  constitute  the  uni- 

Bustaineth  every  creature.     Charity  ren-  verse,    are   regulated,  in   their  progreaa 

dereih  u<  as  angels,  or  peers  to  those  dmmgh  the  etherial  spaces,  by  the  per- 

glarious  and  blessed  creatures,  who  with-  petual  agency  of  contrary  (brcea  r  by  one 

out  receiving  or  eipecting  any  requital  of  which  they  are  restrained  from  desert- 

from  us,  do  heartily  desire  and  delight  ing  their  orbits,  and  loung  themselves  in 

in  our  good,  are  ready  to  promote  it,  do  the  immensity  of  heaven,  and  held  off 

willingly  serve  and  labour  for  it.     No-  by  the  other  from  rushing  together  and 

thing  is  more  amiable,  more  admirable,  clustering  round  their  centre  with  ever- 

more  venerable,  even  in  Ihe  common  eye  lasting  cohesion.     Tbe  same  contrariety 

and  opinion  of  men ;  it  hath  in  it  a  beauty  of  impulse  may  be  perhaps  discovered  in 
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may  love*  my  friend  before  the  nearest  of  my  blood,  even 
those  to  whom  I  owe  the  principles  of  life.     I  never  yet  cast  I 
/  a  true  aflection  on  a  woman  ;*  but  I  have  loved  my  liiend,  as  \ 
I  do  virtue,  my  soul,  my  God.     From  hence,  methinks,  I  do 
conceive  bow  God  loves  man;  what  happiness  there  is  in  they 
love  of  God.     Omitting  all  other,  there  are  three  most  mysti-' 
cal  umons ;  two  natures  in  one  person ;  three  persons  in  one 
nature ;  one  soul  in  two  bodies.     For  though,  indeed,  they  be 
really  divided,  yet  are  they  so  united,  as  they  seem  but  one, 
and  make  rather  a  duality  than  two  distinct  souls. 

Sect.  vi. — There  are  wonders  in  true  affection.  It  is  a 
body  of  enigmas,  mysteries,  and  riddles;  wherein  two  so  be- 
come one  as  they  both  become  two :  J  Ifv  x"y  *^""-^  *'~f"rr 
myself,  and  yet,  metlynlta^idoiiotjove Jmn_enough.  Some 
few  months  hence,  my  multiplie3~  affection  will  make  me  be- 
lieve I  have  not  loved  him  at  all.  When  I  am  from  him,  I 
am  dead  till  I  be  with  him.'  United  souls  are  not  satisfied 
with  embraces,  but  desire  to  be  truly  each  other ;  which  being 
impossible,  their  desires  are  infinite,  and  must  proceed  with- 
out a  possibility  of  sads&ction.  Another  misery  there  is  in 
affection ;  that  whom  we  truly  love  like  our  own  selves,  we 
forget  their  looks,  nor  can  our  memory  retain  the  idea  of  their 
faces :  and  it  is  no  wonder,  for  they  are  ourselves,  and  our 
affection  makes  their  looks  our  own.  This  noble  affection  fiiUs 
not  on  vulgar  and  common  constitutions ;  but  on  such  as  are 
marked  for  virtue.  He  that  can  love  his  friend  with  this  noble 
ardour  will  in  a  competent  degree  affect  all.*'  Now,  if  we  can 
bring  our  affections  to  look  beyond  the  body,  and  cast  an  eye 
upon  the  soul,  we  have  found  out  the  true  object,  not  only  of 

the  motiaoa  of  men ;  ne  m  Smned  Hit  purion  i   an  epinlon  wtuch  tbc  Icanud 

■odetjr,    not   (br   combination;    we   us  nniinwDt>tarJu*tUlcibTniim«ouaiiitho- 

equally  unqualified  to  llw  in  ■  dow  con-  ridei,   bringing  logether,   from   nrioiu 

nection  with  out  fellow  bringa,  and  la  Murcea,  a  hoit  of  talinciil  uid  Bbiulie 

total  wpanition  (todi  them  ;  we  are  at-  panagei  agaimt  (ha  ftir  Ki. — Ed. 

traded   lowardi  each  other  by  general  *  him.']  Here  occun,  in  MS.  W.  and 

aympalhf,  but  kept  back  from  contact  bj  SdU.  Iflll,  the  tallowing  amctailon  to 

I^vBle  va\Knta.'—E.H.B.  the  Mntence:  "  when  I  am  widi  hini,  I 

3  cmtme  I  mag  tote]  SISS.  and  Bdlt.  am  not  ntlafied,  but  would  (till  be  nearer 
IMS  read,  "  conftit  I  lore,"— Bd.  him."— Bd. 

4  /  iKMr  gel  catt  a  Ine  affttlian  ma  *  ffi  l)uU  ran  tew,  ^.]  All  die  USS. 
Mranoii;]  Hdtkenlui,  the  Ladn  Annota-  and  Edit.  1643  read,  "  He  cannot  lore 
tor,glTeiavery  longnoteOn  thitpanage.  hii  fKend  with  thii  noble  ardour,  thai 
He  niggctti  ^t  Sir  Thomai  probabl;  will  in  a  competent  degree  aflbd  all." 
Ihanght  it  aalnt  not  to  indulge  the  lender  — Ed. 
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tnendship,  but  charity :  and  the  greatest  happiness  that  we 
can  bequeath  the  soul  is  that  wherein  we  all  do  place  our  last 
felicity,  salTstion ;  which,  though  it  be  not  in  our  power  to  be- 
stow, it  is  in  our  charity  and  pious  invocations  to  desire,  if  not 
procure  and  fiirther.  1  cannot  contentedly^  frame  a  prayer 
for  myself  in  particular,  without  a  catalogue  for  my  friends ; 
nor  request  a  happiness  wherein  my  sociable  disposition  doth 
not  desire  the  fellowship  of  my  neighbour.  I  never  hear  t^e 
toll  of  a  passing  bell,"  though  in  my  nurth,^  without  my  prayers 
and  best  wishes  for  the  departing'  spirit.  I  camiot  go  to  cure 
the  body  of  my  patient,  but  I  forget  my  profession,  and  call 
unto  God  for  his  soul.  I  cannot  see  one  say  his  prayers, 
but,  instead  of  imitating  him,  I  fall  into  supplication'  for  him, 
who  perhaps  b  no  more  to  me  than  a  common  nature :  and  if 
God  hath  vouchsafed  an  ear  to  my  supplicatioos,  there  are 
surely  many  happy  that  never  saw  me,  and  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  mine  unknown  devotions.  To  pray  for  enemies,  that  is,  for 
their  salvation,  is  no  harsh  precept,  but  the  practice  of  our 
.daily  and  ordinary  devotions.  I  cannot  believe  the  story  of 
the  Italian;  our  bad  wishes  and  uncharitable*  desires  proceed 
no  fiirther  than  this  life  :  it  is  the  devil,  and  the  uncharitable 
votes  of  hell,*  that  desire  our  misery  in  the  world  to  come. 

Sect.  vii. — "  To  do  no  injury  nor  take  none"  was  a  principle 
which,  to  my  former"  years  and  impatient  affections,  seemed  to 
contain  enough  of  morality,  but  my  more  settled  years,  and 
christian  constitution,  have  fallen  upon  severer'  resolutions, 
I  can  hold^  there  is  no  such  thing  as  ii^ury ;  that  if  there  be, 
there  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge,  and  no  such  revenge  as 

r  cmUmUdlf]    Not  in  MSS.  or  BdU.  i  mdiarilabU  ]     KSS.  W.  3  tnd  R. 

1043 Ed.  T«sd,  maUoabmi—Bd. 

a  Oelea^apautngitU,]  Moltke.in  *  vottt  of  keU,^     Mnning  "  vrieet  or 

>  Dotioe  on  (hi)  pwuige,u.yi.  that  ilwu  praiferi  of  hcU." 

the  ciutom  la  Englanil  lo  ngniff ,  by  the  And  here  uuiy  be  (4ken  Id  dioie  in- 
tolling  oT  A  bell,  when  anj  one  wm  id  terchkngeable  n^  of  priest  ud  pe<f>le, 
the  (goniea  of  death,  iu  order  (bat  those  which  are  inteqioted!  "O  Lord,  iriie, 
who  heard  ic,  might  oB^r  up  ttaeirjuajen  helpiu,  Bic,"  Bp.  PtuUoili,  EaeA.p.  335. 
on  beiiaif  of  the  dying,— £iJ.  —Ed. 

»  ii,mymirth,]\\liheMSS.»naBdli.  i  formtr]     MSS.  tV.  tni  BdU.  }6*t 

1643  re&d  here,  "udalauvem."— Ed.  read,  Jbvi.—MSS.  IF.  3  ^  A.  read,  ■■■ 

1  depTlag]  Slit.  1642  W.  readi,d«-  firm.— Ed. 

parU<L—Ed.  ■  Kterer]      AU  the  MSS.  and  £dU. 

*  baaimppSailitm]   KfX  \ht  MSS.wnA  1643  read,  H«nr.—£d.                           , 

£dtt.l641read,"in(oaie>Iou>arMion."  '  r  cm  kaU]  AU  Ok  MSS.  mi Sdl*. 

—Ed.  164S  rcu],  /  h»U.—Ed. 
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the  contempt  of  an  injury :  that  to  hate  another  is  to  mahgn 
himself;  that  the  truest  way  to  love  another  is  to  despise  our- 
selves.    I  were  unjust  unto  mine  own  conscience  if  I  should  say 
I  am  at  variance  vrith  any  thing  Uke  myself.     I  find  there  are 
many  pieces  in  this  one  fabrick  of  man ;  this  frame  is  raised 
upon  a  mass  of  antipathies :  I  am  one  methinks  but  as  the 
world,  wherein  notwithstanding  there  are  a  swarm  of  distinct 
essences,  and  in  them  another  world  of  contrarietieB ;  we*  carry 
I^ivate  and  domestick  enemies  within,  pubHc  and  more  hostile 
adversaries  without.    The  devil,  that  did  but  buffet  St.  Paul, 
plays  methinks  at  sharp  with  me.'    Let  me  be  nothing,  if, 
within  the  compass  of  myself,  I  do  not  find  the  batUe  of 
Lepanto,^  passion  against  reason,'  reason  against  faith,  fiiith 
against  the  devil,  and  my  conscience  against  aU.     Thbre  is 
another  man  within  me  that 's  angry  with  me,'  rebukes,  com- 
mands, and  dastards  me.     I  have  no  conscience  of  marble,  to 
reust  the  hammer  of  more  heavy  ofiences :  nor  yet  *•»■  aoft        o" 
and  waxen,  as  to  take  the  impression  of  each  single  pecca- 
dillo or  scape  of  infirmity.     I  am  of  a  strange  belief,  that  it 
is  as  easy  to  be  forgiven  some  sins  as  to  commit  some  others. 
For  my  original  sin,  I  hold  it  to  be  washed  away  in  my  bap-  I 
tism  -,  for  my  actual  transgressions,  I  compute  and  reckon  with 
God  but  from  my  last  repentance,  sacrament,  or  general  ab- 
solution ;  and  therefore  am  not  terrified  with  the  sins  or  mad-    ^ 
ness  of  my  youth.     I  thank  the  goodness  of  God,  I  have  no  ^ 
sins  that  want  a  name.     I  am  not  singular  in  ofiences  ^   my  1 
transgressions  are  epidemical,  and  from  the  common  breath  / 
of  our  corruption.*    For  there  are  certun  tempers  of  body  / 

»  tw]   MSS.  rr.  ^  S,  mod  EdU.  1642  truulalor  thua  panphruea  :     "  Je  Km 

md,  wkM — Ed.  etx  taaiiatiae  lea  cnitllet  guerrea  dvilea, 

^  p^tf  mtlhinkt  at  ibup  mlh  ««.]  qu'il  j  tut  totit  Ciur  «l  Pompti  dun  la 

Sharp;  "  a  npler,  oi  pdnled  weapon."  Phanalie."    The  Frendi  edicioo  wai  cer- 

*'  If  butchen  hul  but  Ihe  mauDFrB  Id  go  tunly  not  ImuUted  from  the  original, 

(a  tharfjt,  geDtlemcD  would  be  contented  though  it  prafeiaea  to  be  to. — Ed, 

with  ■  rubber  at  cufi."    CoUitr.      See  ^ pattimagaiivitrtatim,'\  i^thxMSS. 

Jtimm-t  Dieti<m<iry.—Ed.  and  Edti.  IflU,  1643,  aod  1645,  read,    '(  f. 

1  baltlatf  LepiBilo,'^   Thia  ronat  allnde  "  paanon  againat  paauon ;"  irbich  raad- 

w  the  bailie  between  Don  John  of  Aua-  ing  it  followed  bj  tha  Latin  and  Preach 

tria  and  (he  Xurkuh  fleet,  near  Lepanio,  tnnilallana. — Ed. 

in  the  yeat  mi ;   fcr  "lat  i«  generally  '  tlul  'i  angry  wilh  me,]  Theiewordi 

termed  the  battle  of  Lepanio,  was  the  are  not  in  MS.  W.  nor  Bdtt.  I0i2.—Bd. 

taking  of  the  town  Irom  the  Tuilu  by  *  cormptim,}   The  panag*  which  oc- 

the  Venofiana,  in  the  year  1678.  cupiee  the  neit  ten  liuei,  to  "  yet,  even 

Thii  It  traiulaitd,  •  tatam  Pharealiam'  IhoK  common,  &c"  ia  not  in  the  MSS. 

by   Menywealhei,   whom   the    French  oar  Edit.  Ui2.— Ed. 
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which,  matched  with  an  humorous  depravity  of  mind,  do 
hatch  and  produce  vitiosities,  whose  newness  and  monstrosity 
of  nature  adnuta  no  name ;  this  was  the  temper  of  that  lecher 
that  camaled  with  a  statue,  and  the  constitution  of  Nero  in ' 
his  spintrian  recreations.  For  the  heavens  are  not  only  ftnitful 
in  new  and  unheard  of  stars,  the  earth  in  plants  and  animals, 
but  men's  minds  also  in  villainy  and  vices.  Now  the  dulness  of 
my  reason,  and  the  vulgarity  of  my  disposition,  never  prompted 
my  invention  nor  solicited  my  affection  unto  any  of  these ; — 
yet  even  those  common  and  quotidian  infirmities  that  so  ne- 
cessarily attend  me,  and  do  seem  to  be  my  very  nature,  have 
so  dejected  me,  so  broken  the  estimation  that  I  should  have 
otherwise  of  myself,  that  I  repute  myself  the  most  abject  piece 
of  mortabty."  Divines  prescribe  a  fit  of  sorrow  to  repentance : 
there  goes  indignation,  anger,  sorrow,"  hatred,  into  mine,  pasd- 
ons  of  a  contrary  nature,  which  neither  seem  to  suit  with  this 
action,  nor  my  proper  constitution.  It  is  do  breach  of  charity 
to  ourselves  to  be  at  variance  with  our  vices,  nor  to  abhor  that 
part  of  us,  which  is  an  enemy  to  the  ground  of  charity,  our 
God ;  wherein  we  do  but  imitate  our  great  selves,  the  world, 
whose  divided  antipathies  and  contrary  faces  do  yet  carry  a 
charitable  regard  unto  the  whole,  by  their  particuW  discords 
preserving  the  ccmimon  harmony,  and  keeping  in  fetters  those 
powers,  whose  rebellions,  once  masters,  might  be  the  ruin 
ofalL 

I  Sect.  vni. — I  thank  Crod,  antongst  those  miUions  of  vices  I 
'  do  inherit  and  hold  fi-om  Adw,  I  have  escaped  one,  and  that 
a  mortal  enemy  to  charity,-/-tj»*  first  and  father  sin,  not  only  of 
man,  but  of  the  devil,' — pride^  a  vice  who8e,Jiame  is  compre- 

<  nurtalili/.']    Here  occun,  In  albuie  emplion  ttam  (be"fittieT  )in"of  ourns- 

MSS.  and  Edii.  tBiS,  (he  follcViPg  ad-  ture.     And  his  biographer,  Dr.  Johnaon, 

ditianal  clause ;  "  that  1  detest  mine  own  acanely  rebnCa  the  eliarge. 
lutnre,  and  ia  my  retired  imaginatiaiii         The  paaaage,  bonCTer,  hai,  in  reality, 

annot  withhold  m;  haadi  fl-om  -rioience  nothing  to  do  with  pride  in   that  more 

on  myK\t"—Ed.  eitended  aense  in  which  Dr.  Watts  re- 

•  MTrw,]     Jiffs'.  IP.  3  4'A.rtsd,em-  garded  it:  it  reiates  rather  lo  the  pride 

lempl. — Bd.  of  literary  Bitainmenti.     Sir  Thomaa  ai- 

'  net  rnily  i^  ma,  bill  of  the  dmil.l  sects  his  fteedoni  from  that  aelf-tonceited- 

AU  the  MSS.  and  RdU.  IS4S  read,  "  not  nesa  wbieh  he  had  obierred  in  men  at 

oTman,  but  of  denla." — Ed.  much  ieu  acquirement  (ban  himaelf — 

S  I  thank  Ood,  S^."]  This  passage  has  And  nirely  we  may  accept  Dr.  Johnsoi 
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bended  in  a  monosyUable,  but  in  its  nature  not  circumscribed 
with  a  world,  I  have  escaped  it  in  a  condition  that  can  hardly 
aT<Nd  it  Those  petty  acquiditiona  and  reputed  perfections, 
lltat  advance  and  elevate  the  conceits  of  other  men,  add  no 
feathers  unto  mine.  I  have  seen  a  grammarian  tower  and  plume 
himsdf  over  a  single  line  in  Horace,  and  show  more  pride,  in  / 
the  constmction  of  one  ode,  than  the  author  in  the  composure 
(^tbe  whole  book.  For  my  own  part,  be^des  the  jargon  and 
paioi^  of  several  provinces,  1  understand  no  less  than  six 

could  entertain   humbler   opinioni   and  wta  talking  la  himuff,   tbmigli  in  the 

feeling]  rejecting  himself,   u  ■  Hiaful  cTent  he  wu  ovrrkeard  by  the  publick. 

and  feeble  creatiue  in  the  face  of  hit  To  mj  that  he  wai  egodwical  li  merely 

Maker,    than  did  Sir  Thomaa  Browne,  to  uiy  that  be  wa>  writing  about  bimaelf: 

See,  for  eiample,  {i  5S  and  59, — read  to  uie  hit  own  wordi,  "  The  world  that 

the  IbUawing  paaaage  in  the  prectding  I  regard  ia  royfelfi  it  li  the  micnMoam 

KCtion ;  "  even  Ihoie  coicmon  and  quo-  of  my  own  frame  that  I  ca<t  my  eye  on." 

tidian  Inflrmiliea  thai  n  neceinHly  attend  But  thi*  ^liun,  ta  conclude  with  the 

nM,  and  da  teem  to  be  my  very  oature,  lemarki  of  one  of  bla  moat  brilliani  ad- 

haie  to  dejected  me,  m  broken  (he  eiti-  miren,  "ii  alwayi  the  reiultof  a  feeling 

madon  that  I  riiould  have  otherwiie  of  heart,  conjidned  with  a  mind  of  acliTe  en- 

myielf^  that  [  repute  mytelf  the  moat  riouty,  the  natural  and  becomii^  egotitm 

al^ect  piece  of  mortality."     In  the  4th  oTa  tnan,  who,  laving  other  men  aa  bim- 

Mction  of  pL  2,  ia  anolher  paMage,  which  lelf,  gaioi  the  halut  and  the  prinl^ie  of 

eihiblta  in   the  ilrongeat  light  bin  real  talking   about  himielf  at   familiarly  a> 

opinion  of  himielf,  aa  before  God,  and  about  other  men.     Fond  of  the  curioua, 

containa  the  juttetC  reproof  of  the  too  aadahunterDfoddldeaanJatrangCDesKa, 

haaty  conclunona  of  Dr.  Walti.     "  No  while  he  conceives  himself,  with  quaint 

man  can  juatly  censure  ar  condemn  ana-  and  humorous  gravity,  a  uieAii  inquirer 

tlieri  because  indeed  no  man  truly  knowi  intophysical  truths  and  fundamental  ici- 

another.     This  I  perceive  in  myself  j  for  enre,  he  loved  Co  contemplate  and  diacuia 

I  am  in  the  dork  Co  all  the  world,  and  my  hla  own  thoughts  and  feeliogt,  becauae  hi 

neareatfrienda  behold  me  but  in  acloud:  found,  by  compariaon  with  other  men'a, 

those  that  know  me  auperflcially  think  that  they,  too,  were  curiondea ;  and  lo, 

teat  of  me  than  i  do  of  myself:  those  of  with  a  perfectly  graceful  intereatiDg  eaae, 

my  near  acquaintance  think  more :  God,  he  put  then,  Coo,  inCo  his  museum  and 

who  truly  knowa  me,  knows  IhaE  I  am  cabinet  of  raridea.  In  very  truth,  he  wat 

nothing."  See  also  hia  eiquiatte  Evtiumg  not  miataken;  so  onnpletely  doea  be  see 

Hymn,  in  the  12th  section,  pt.  3.  every  thing  in  a  lig^tof  hia  own,  reading 

in  having  written  ReHgia  Mtdici  Sir  nature  neither  by  aun,  moon,  or  caudle 

T.  B.  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  given  ligbC,  but  by  the  light  of  the  fitiry  glory 

the  fullest  proof  of  prUe;  (or  wbal  man  around  hIa  own  head,  that  you  might  aay, 

<d'  any  common  modeaty  would  think  hia  that  nacnre  had  granted  to  JUit  in  peipe- 

own  opinionaorchataclerof  suffidentim-  tuicy,  a  patent  and  monopoly  for  all  hia 

ponance  to  Juatify  auch  a  work  !    So  fat  Ihaughta."     Coteridge'i  Rtmarki  en  Sir 

aa  this  question  involves  an  attack  on  all  Thomat  Brounu,  in  tht  London  Magaxin* 

>Bto-biography~themoat  intereatingde-  for  Navemttr,  1819. — Ed. 
icription  af  petsanal  hiitory—  we  leave  it         1  Jargon  and  Patois  ]      These  worda 

to  be  anaweted  by  those  who  list.     But,  seem  lo  have  puiiled  both  copyists  and 

as  It  bears  on  (he  censure  in  questian,  we  pcjnlers~^jf5£  ff.  4-  S.  read,  "  Fargon 

reply  that  A</j^3fe<l(C)wi*iut>m(teii  and  Patoii ;"  MS.  W.  3  baa,   "  Ha^n 

fvfiht^Kidt—kt.  ia  the self-examinadon  and**  ***/' £d(s.  1642,  " Fargon aitd 

of  a  pbilosophtcal  and  enlhusiastick  mind :  Fatonis." 

— it  ia  his  comparison  of  hia  own  peculi-        Patoii,   the  provincial  dialect  of  the 

arides  with  those  of  otber  men  and  other  peasantry  of  France :  often  applied  to  any 

minds ; — and  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  ha  provincial  dialect. — Ed, 
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■  languageB ;  yet  I  protest  I  have  no  higher  conceit  of  myself 
than  had  our  fathers  before  the  coniiiuon  of  Babel,  when 
there  was  but  one  language  in  the  world,  and  none  to  boast 
himself  either  linguist  or  critick.  I  have  not  only  aeen  several 
countries,  beheld  the  nature  of  their  dimes,  the  chorography 
of  their  provinces,  topography  of  their  ddes,  but  understood 
their  several  laws,  customs,  and  policies;  yet  cannot  all  this 
persuade  the  dulness  of  my  spirit  unto  such  an  opinion  of 
myself  as  I  behold  in  nimbler  and  conceited  heads,  that  never 
looked  a  degree  beyond  their  nests.  I  know  the  names  and 
somewhat  more  of  all  the  constellations  in  my  horizon ;  yet  I 
have  seen  a  prating  mariner,  that  could  only  name  the  pointers 
and  the  nordi-star,  out  talk  me,  and  conceit  himself  a  whole 
sphere  above  me.  I  know  most  of  the  plants  of  my  country, 
and  of  those  about  me,  yet  methinks  I  do  not  know  so  many 
as  when  I  did  but  know  a  hundred,  and  had  scarcely  ever 
simpled  further  than  Cheapside.  For,  indeed,  heads  of  capa- 
city, and  such  as  are  not  full  with  a  handful  or  easy  measure 
of  knowledge,  think  they  know  nothing  till  they  know  all ; 
which  being  impos^ble,  they  &I1  upon  the  opinion  of  Socrates,* 
and  only  know  they  know  not  any  thing.  I  cannot  think 
that  Homer  pined  away  upon  the  riddle  of  the  fishermen, 
or  that  Aristotle,  who  understood  the  uncertmnty  of  know- 
ledge, and  confessed  so  often  the  reason  of  man  too  weak 
for  the  works  of  nature,  did  ever  drown  himself  upon  the 
flux  and  reflux  of  Euripus.'  We  do  but  learn,  to-day,  what 
our  better  advanced  judgements  will  unteach,^  to-morrow; 
and  Aristotle  doth  but  instruct  us,  as  Plato  did  him,  that  is, 
to  confute  himself.  I  have  run  through  all  sorts,  yet  find  no 
rest  in  any :  though  our  first  studies  and  junior  endeavours 
may  style  us  Peripateticks,  Stoicks,  or  Academicks,  yet  I 
perceive  the  wisest  heads  prove,  at  last,  almost  all  Sceptieks,*~^ 
and   stand  like  Janus  in  the  field  of  knowledge.     I  have 

I  tpiitUm  ijf  Soeratei,  (fc.]   Qua  eitnt        3  uiteach,'}    All  Ihc  MSS.  and  Edii. 

■pud  FtalOH.  in  Apolagia  SaeratU ;  Vid.  IS42  n»A,  te<KK.—Ed. 
etiam  Diog.  Laerliam,  in  Fil.  Socraiii,         1  Sctptick;']    "  The  Scepticki  prorcH 

Ub.  ii.— Jtf.  to  deny  thu  we  lUTe  mj  luch  thing  n 

)  Bkripw.]   SIrai.  Ub.  9;  Plin.  lib.  ii,  idtnet ;  cbM  ii  to  uj,  i,  perception  of 

c  97  I  Cle.  DtNat.  Dtar.  Ub.  Ui M.  uj  thing  u  demr  and  ceruin,  Hnd  found- 

S«  sUo  the  uithor')  rtmarki  ia  fnf-  cd  OD  luch  KlT-eTldent  prindplet,  M  to 

gar  Emri,  b.  ni,  c.  13. — Ed.  produce  ibnlute  convlcCioD." — Ed, 
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therefore  one  common  and  authenticlc  philosophy  I  learned  in 
the  Schools,  whereby  I  discourse  and  satisfy  the  reason  of 
other  men;  another  more  reserved,  and  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, whereby  I  content  mine  own.  Solomon,  that  comphdned 
<^  ignorance  in  the  height  of  knowledge,  hath  not  only  hum- 
bled my  conceits,  but  discouraged  my  endeavours.  There  is 
yet  another  conceit  that  hath  sometimes  made  me  shut  my 
books,  which  tells  me  it  is  a  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  blind 
pursuit  of  knowledge :  it  is  but  attending  a  little  longer,  and 
we  shall  enjoy  that,  by  mstinct  and  infii^on,'  which  we  endea- 
vour at  here  by  labour  and  inquisition.  It  is  better  to  rat  down 
in  a  modest  ignorance,  and  rest  contented  with  the  natural 
bleeang  of  our  own  reasons,  than  buy  the  uncertain  knowledge 
of  this  life  with  sweat  and  vexation,  which  death  gives  every 
fool  gratis,'  and  is  an  accessary  of  our  glorification. 

Sect.  ix. — I  was  never  yet  once  [married],  and  commend 
their  resolutions  who  never  marry  twice.^  Not  that  I  disallow  of 
second  marriage ;  as  neither  in  all  cases  of  polygamy,  which  con- 
sidering some  times,'  and  the  unequal  number  of  both  sexes,  ' 
may  be  also  necessary.  The  whole  wotld  was  made  for  man, 
but  the  twelfth  P"t  of  i"^"  ^r  "WBin^  Man  is  the  whole  1 
world,  andtiie  breath  of  God ;  woman  the  rib,  and  crooked 
piece  of  man.  I  could  be  content  that  we  might  procreate  like 
trees,  without  conjunction,  or  that  there  were  any  way  to  per- 
petuate the  world  without  this  trivial  and  vulgar  way  of  coition : 
it  is  the  fooUshest  act  a  wise  man  commits  in  all  his  life,  nor  is 
there  any  thing  that  will  more  deject  his  cooled  imagination, 
when  he  shall  consider  what  an  odd  and  unworthy  piece  of 
folly  he  hath  committed."    I  speak  not  in  prejudice,  nor  am 

s  we  $halt  ojDjr  l^,  t$  imtiiKt,  4«0  editicnu,  without  the  word  [marritd'], 
"  Ai  to  NBtnnI  Phllosopby,"  lenmrki  thcwi  cleiuly  (hat  the  author  iltered  it 
Dr.  Jonin,  "  good  men  liill  probably  fm  Ibe  pmblick  eye  i—*b.a  which  helm 
faiTc  better  opportuniIi«  to  ttudy  it  in  s  betrayed  by  omitdng  in  hi)  hute  to  in- 
future  ilile."  /otiVf  TVocfi,  vol.  li,  p.  Kit  iht  pmidple  where  hii  change  made 
SS3.—Bd.  it  inditpeniBble."— JSrf. 

«  gratii,^    MS.    W.  and  EM:  1«42         «  inu  finei,  ojut]    Omitted  ia  all  Ifae 

read,  pint  MSS.  W.  ^  !j  R.  grmlt.  MSS.  mi Edii,  IMi.    The4to.  ed.  IS7S 

— Ed,  andfol.  168(l,abiardlyread,  "  umetiniei 

'  IwuM  never  yet  fct  \maTTiti]  4?.]  and." — Bd. 
All  the  MSS.  and  EdU.  1613  read,  "I         «  /  arntd  be  oinlent,  «c]    See  BuaU 

w»»ne»eryetiiiiceandBiiireK>lved  never  rfe  ManlaigHe,  1.  iii,  c.  S. — K. 
to  be  married  twice."   Theswkwsrd  cod-         All  the  MSS.  and  Edti.   I6i2  read, 

ittnclion  of  Ihii  aealmce,  in  ili  altered  "I  cuuld  mth," — Ed. 
Male,  u  it  litandla  In  all  the  luthariied 
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averse  from  that  sweet  eex,  but  naturally  amorous  of  all  that  is 
b^autiiiiL  I  can  look  a  whole  day  with  delight  (^>on  a  hand- 
some |HCture,  though  it  be  but  of  an  horse.  It  is  my  temper, 
and  I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmony ;  and  sure  there 
is  musick,  even  in  the  beauty  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid 
strikes,  fai  sweeter  than  the  sound*  of  an  instrument.  For 
there  J8  a  musick  wherever  there  is  a  harmony,  order,  or  pro- 
portion ;  and  thus  tar  we  may  maintun  "  the  musick  of  the 
spheres :"  for  those  well-ordered  motions,  and  regular  paces, 
though  they  give  no  sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  the  under- 
standing they  strike  a  note  most  full  of  harmony.'  Whatso- 
ever u  hannonically  composed  delights  in  harmony,  which 
makes  me  aaitAk  distrust  the  symmetry  of  those  heads  which 
declaim  agiunst  all  church-miudck.  For  myself  not  only  from 
my  obedience  but  my  particular  genius  I  do  embrace  it :'  for 
even  that  vulgar  and  tavem-musick,*  which  makes  one  nun 
merry,  another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a  deep  fit  of  devotion,  and 
a  profound  contemplation  of  the  first  composer.^  There  is 
something  in  it  of  divinity  more  than  the  ear  discovers :  it  is 
an  hieroglyphical  and  shadowed  lesson  of  Uie  whole  world, 
and  creatures  of  God, — such  a  melody  to  the  ear,  as  the  whole 

t  *amd]  All  the  MSS.  ind  Edu.  16iS  uld  idrqaittlr  on  the  lutoect  of  musick 

lead,  "vocal  lound." — Ed,  in  all  Uteratuiei  it  Ii  a  paiBSge  in  the 

*  liimgh  Iheg  giv  »  maul,  ^.  ] .  Riligio  Medici  of  Sir  T.  Bramic ;  aod. 
Might  not  tbii  eitnordinary  puisge  bave  though  chiefly  remarkable  (ot  it)  aublim- 
■uggetted  (0  Addixm  the  folloiFing  beau-  icy,  hu  also  a  philouphick  value,  )na«- 
tiful  condo^n  to  hit  H^mn  on  the  Glo-  much  «■  it  poina  to  the  tine  Ibeoi;  of 
riei  of  Creation  t  moiicd  eStctt.      The  mistake  of  m«[ 

"  Wh.i  ihinth,  in  «^™ii  riltuM,  all  P^'P'"  "  '0  "wppose  that  it  U  by  the  ear 

MoTcrooail  ttKdirk  icTTciirtal  tail)  they    commDnicale    wllh  muiick,    and, 

What  tboufli  no  rol  volet  or  Kund  (hertlort,  that  they  ire  purely  paidve  to 

A«ldUelrr«ll«.t.rb.ta(o««l;  iu  eflecta.     But  ttii.  i.  not  ^.^71.  by 

Aiir«i^'o"b'''''frtiiir'''iI]*'-  *'  reaction  of  the  mind  upon  the  nolicti 

For  tvvr  iliirfiic  u  Ihey  AblK  '  ^  ^^  ^^'  (^  natter  coming  by  the 

'  Ibt  hud  Uiu  Bada  m  la  dfvfiK.' "  leniei,  the /am  from  the  mind,)  that  the 

Ed.  pleaiure  ia  conttructed :  and  ihereiiire  it 

1  not  onlyfrm  ny  obe^attt,  lte.'\   All  ia  Chit  people  of  equally  good  ear  difikr 

the  MSS.  and  Bdtt.  1B4S  read,  "  not  lo  much  in  Ihii  point  fivm  one  another." 

only  br  my  Catholick  obedience,  but  my  Cmtfeuioiu  a/'  on  Engtiih  O^tm-Eater, 

particular  genins,  I  am  obliged  to  main'  p.  IDS. — Bd. 

tun  IL"— JU.  Of  Che  tOBm-muA*,  the  French  Bdi- 

*  teen  Ikatvulgar  and  tavem-muaick,]  tor  (ayi,  "  C'eat  la  coutume,  ou  la  man- 
"  Huaick  ii  an  intellectual  or  a  aenaual  iire  en  Angleterre,  d'avcrir  dana  ta  plA- 
pleaaure,  according  to  the  temperament  pan  do  cabarebi  del  inBtrumenta  musi- 
of  him  who  heara  it.  And,  by  the  by,  caui,  aur  Iraquela  on  joue." — Fr.  Tr. 
wilh  the  eiception  of  the  fine  eitrava-  *  ^thtjlril  ampettr.]  All  the  MSS. 
gaoia  on  that  aubject  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  Edu.  1(141  read,  "of  my  Maker." — 
I  do  not  recollect  more  than  one  thing  Ed, 
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world,  well  imderatood,  would  afford  the  understanding.  In 
brief,  it  ia  a  sensible  fit  of  that  harmony  which  intellectually 
sounds  in  the  ears  of  God.^  I  will  not  say,  with  Plato,^  the 
soul  is  an  harmony,  but  harmonical,  and  hath  its  nearest  sym- 
pathy unto  musick :  thus  some,  whose  temper  of  body  agrees, 
and  humours  the  constitution  of  their  souls,  are  bom  poets, 
though  indeed  all  are  naturally  inclined  unto  rhythm.  This 
made  Tacitus,  in  the  very  first  line  of  bis  story,  fall  upon 
a  verse  ;*  and  Cicero,^  the  worst  of  poets,  but  declaiming  for  a 
poet,  foils  in  the  very  first  sentence  upon  a  perfect  hexameter.f 


s  Gi>d.)  All  the  MSS.  imd  EdU.  1642  Clcricum  BibL  Vnir.  t,  398.  DsunoTium 

add  (he  fulkiwing  punge : — "  It  undn  ad  BailaBii  Lcngin.  8.    Necken  UUc.  ii, 

the  llgimenu  of  my  frime,  Ukea  me  to  15.    '  Lm  ven  gtlenl  rhimicmie  de  U 

piecei,  dilatea  me  out  of  mjteir,  uid  by  pme ;  taaii  un  hAmlatiehe  r'urat  quel- 

dcgreet  methiolu  tesolvct  me  into  ho-  quefbii,    et    tombe    agriBblement    pour 

»en."— Rf.  roreille.'  " 

J  aUh  Flam,  ^c-l    Plito  dUi^  "anl-         Wllh  mpect  lo  the  poetical  uIcdU  of 

mun  eoneorditt  muiioi  eise  umilem." —  Cicero,  the  line, 
Vid.  MarciL  Fiem.  Jn  Plalimii  rtmaum,       „ ,_      .  ^        ,    „ 

c  as-M.  "  '"""'■"  "'•■"■ "'  *=™"'  ''™°* 

S  dnil  Ciciro,']     The  lin  i>,  howeier,  ii  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  for  the  TCry  alli- 

UTonglj  laid  at  Clcero'i  door;   far  tbat  teiatian,  which  Cicero,  igrenbly  lo  the 

OntioQ  ctonot  be  regarded  ai  hii  com-  taile  of  Ibc  age  and  the  practice  cf  hu 

pou^on.  predeeeuon,  afTected:  example*  of  alll- 

Obiier  de  verribiu  prout  orationi  inlei-  tentian  abound  in  Luereliua,  fVom  whom 
til  B  Kriptoribui,  iniciis  upiui,  nonnuu-  I  hare  dted  many  initancea  in  ClauUal 
quam  prarn  numerorum  ■emu  deceptlB,  JounuUt  liii,  132.  Bui  erer  after  moQ- 
lectorem  monebo  adeat  Markkndum  ad  archy  had  been  eiCablUbed  in  Rome,  it 
Suppl.  901,  p.  184;  Bo*ium,  Staveren.  wu  luhianable  and  courtly  lo  abuw  the 
Heuaingcr.  ad  Ktjx/lii  Praoemium  ;  Dorr,  name  of  Cicero, — ■  name  dear  alike  to 
ad  Ckar.  030 ;  W.  S.  Walker,  qui  h  Cb-  eloquence  and  learning,  to  liberty  and 
dliumMeiellumnuncupareamal,  in  Cior-  patriotinn,  to  dignity  and  virtue.  To 
iktt Eplmteridtit.  xr, p.  181,  ivi,  p.  334,  queition  bia oratorical  talenti  would  bare 
xvli,  p.  349,  lii,  p.  33S,  XI,  p.  34S,  .iii,  been  a  Tain  attempt.  The  paraiitee  of 
p.  278,  xiii,  p.  171.  iiiii,  p.  43.  SDO.  chote  timA  therefore,  directed  their  wit 
Teraua  in  protaidi  Itailt  Scriptoribiu  de-  agalnit  hia  poetical  effiiriona,  becauie  they 
preheadit  Tauon.  ad  Petrarchs  initiuui.  are  more  open  to  attack;  and  Juvenal 
Et  in  Doatratibua  non  deaunt  eiempla.  hadralieDinCotbdridea*.  lampeniud- 
Harmonteliui,  qui  in  Hamtbm  Marali,  ed,  however,  that.  If  [he  vertes  of  Cir«ra 
cui  index  eit  Amiciliie  Schola,  "  Laiaiei  be  compared  with  the  poetical  compoaili- 
donc  la  dmple  amitii  doucement  amuicr  ana  of  his  predeceaiora,  contemporariei, 
le  loblr  de  aon  Ime,"  omnino  eat  repre-  and  coeval*,  they  will  not  be  found  *s 
defldent  in  merit  But  while  I  admit 
erbii  invenia  ip-  that,  if  they  are  meaaured  by  the  Viipt- 
lam  de.irrCro  adtnonent.  VIdeelVcuge-  Ian  atandard,  they  mu*l  link  into  Inaig- 
Iaaii./itiiuifDrr.dcLiiijiiBCJaWai,  p.  117,  niAcance,  I  cannot  Justly  forget  that  no 
collato  Menagio,  Ob.  190.  Mtnagiatta,  i,  poet,  who  ntnle  before  the  time  of  Vii^l, 
40.77.144.  iii,  382,  uln  aimilla  villa  in  can  entertheliats with  the Manluan bard. 
HoUeril  etAbUncurtUoraliouenotantur;  —E.  H.  B. 
Carpentarium  dt  EtceO.  Livg.  Oall.  684, 
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I  feel  not  in  me  those  sordid  and  unchristian  desires  of  my 
profession  f  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and  wish  for  plagues, 
rejoice  at  famines,  revolve  ephemerides  and  almanacks  in  ex- 
pectation of  malignant  aspects,  &tal  conjunctions,  and  eclipees. 
I  rejoice  not  at  unwholesome  springs  nor  unseasonable  winters : 
my  prayer  goes  with  the  husbandman's ;- 1  desire  every  thing 
in  its  proper  season,  that  neither  men  nor  the  times  be  out  of 
temper.  Let  me  be  sick  myself,  if  sometimes  the  malady  of 
my  patient  be  not  a  disease  unto  me.  I  desire  rather  to  cure 
his  infirmities  than  my  own  necessities.  Where  I  do  him  no 
good,  methinks  it  b  scarce  honest  gain,*  though  I  confess 't  is 
but  the  worthy  salary  of  our  well  intended  endeavours.  I 
am  not  only  ashamed  but  heartily  sorry,  that,  besides  death, 
there  are  diseases  incurable ;  yet  not  for  my  own  sake  or  that 
they  be  beyond  my  art,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake 
of  humanity,  whose  common  cause  I  apprehend  as  mine  own. 
And,  to  speak  more  generally,  those  three  noble  professions 
which  all  civil  conunonwealths  do  honour,  are  raised  upon  the 
fall  of  Adam,  and  are  not  any  way  exempt  from  their  infirmi- 
ties. There  are  not  only  diseases  incurable  in  physick,  but 
cases  indissolvable  in  law,  vices  incorrigible  in  divini^.  If 
general  councils  may  err,*  I  do  not  see  why  particular  courts 
should  be  infallible:  their  perfectest  rules  are  raised  upon  the 
erroneous  reasons  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  one  do  but  con- 
demn the  rules  of  another ;  as  Aristotle  oft  times  the  opinions 
of  hb  predecessors,' because,  though  agreeable  to  reason,  yet 
[they]  were  not  consonant  to  hb  own  rules  and  the  logick  of 
hb  proper  principles.  Agiun, — to  speak  nothing  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  whose  cure  not  only,  but  whose  nature 
is  unknown, — I  can  cure  the  gout  or  stone  in  some,  sooner  than 
divinity  pride  or  avarice  in  others.  I  can  cure  vices  by  phy- 
sick when  they  remiun  incurable  by  divinity,  and  they  shall 
obey  my  pills  when  they  contemn  their  precepts.  I  boast 
nothing,  but  plainly  say,  we  all  labour  against  our  own  cure ; 

■  nriid  and  tmcSrUtian  dtiirei,  4^.1  nui,  de  BtpitbL  t  it,  c.  7,  docet,  Ariui- 

"  Medidi  gnvii  annul  ia  quKttu  ett."  orum  dactrinua  octo  conuUii  conflniu- 

Snec.  it  SmgSc.  L  iri,  c  3S.— M.  nm.— M. 

I  laaet  timttt  fOM,]     All  the  MSS.         3  o/ltJnui  till  ofi»Ui»t  s/'  hit  prtimi- 

uiil  Edit,  ISIS  read,  "  no  honett  gain."  idti,]     Instead  of  tbcM  vonU,  all  the 

—Ed.  MSS.  and  Edl$.  1642  read,  "die  fourth 

^  1/ general  amncUt  may  err,']     Bodi-  figure." — Ed. 
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for  death  is  the  cure  of  all  diseases.  .There  is  no  eathoJicon 
or  universat  remedy  I  know,  but -this,  which  though  nauseous 
to  queasy  stomachs,  yet  to  prepared  appetites  is  nectar,  and 
a  pleasant  potion  of  immortality. 

Sect.  x. — For  my  conversadon,  it  is,  like  the  sun's,  with  all 
men,*  and  with  a  friendly  aspect  to  good  and  bad.  Methinks 
there  is  no  moo  bad ;  and  the  worst  best,  that  is,  while  they 
are  kept  within  the  circle  of  those  qualities,  wherein  they  are 
good.  There  is  no  man's  mind  of  so  discordant  and  jarring 
a  temper,  to  which  a  tuneable  disposition  may  not  strike  a 
harmony.  Magna  virtutei,  nee  minora  vitia ;  it  b  the  posy* 
of  the  best  natures,  and  may  be  inverted  on  the  worst.  There 
are,  in  the  most  depraved  and  venomous  dispositions,  certain 
pieces  that  remain  untouched,  which  by  an  antiperutati^  be- 
come more  excellent,  or  by  the  excellency  of  their  antipathies 
are  able  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  their 
enemicB'  vices,  and  persist  entire  beyond  the  general  cor- 
ruption. For  it  is  also  thug  in  nature :  the  greatest  balsams 
do  lie  enveloped  in  the  bodies  of  the  most  powerful  corrosives. 
I  say  moreover,  and  I  ground  upon  experience,  that  poisons 
contiun  within  themselves  their  own  antidotes,  and  that 
which  preserves  them  from  the  venom  of  themselves;  without 
which  they  were  not  deleterious  to  others  only,  but  to  them- 
selves also.^  But  it  is  the  corruption  that  I  fear  within  me ; 
not^  the  contagion  of  commerce  without  me.  'T  is  that  unruly 
re^ment  within  me,  that  will  destroy  me ;  't  is  I  that  do  infect 
myself;  the  man  without  a  navel*  yet  lives  in  me.    I  feel  that 

lo  out  ■  niTel,  beoLUM  be  wai  not  bom  of  a  wonuuu 


*  likt  Ihe  imi'i,  milk  all  lUii,]  All  the  penon)  infeded,  b;  Piyllt,  (who  *re  con- 
MSS.  ind  Bdli.  ia4i  rewi,  "  tike  (he  dniull;  nouriibed  trlth  Tenommu  ill- 
ran,  without  all  men."— Brf.  ment,)  without  any  prqudJce  lo  Ihem- 

*  po*y]  Or  pons  ■'  '  raolto  on  h  ring,  lelvei,  la  the  leu  lo  be  wondered  aL—K. 
ot  uy  thing  elie :— "  1  ihoold  u  loan  The  P*]rlla,  or  P*ylU,  an  a  people  in 
eipect  to  >ee  I  crilick  on  the  jKHg  or  a  the  louth  or  C)Tei)iici,  Itii  lo  hive  had 
ring,  *i  on  the  Inicription  of  a  medal, —  aomelhing  in  theitbodiei  blal  to  leipmli, 
Aidim.  and  (heir  very  nnell    proved  ■   charm 

■  antiperiitaui]      The  oppotition  of  a  againit  tbem,  according  to  PUny,  Luoto, 

cootrtty  quality,  by  which  the  quality  it  &c     Curioui  pardculan  may  be  found 

oppOKi  becomea  heightened." — Ed.  about  theae  people,  or  people  who  aeem 

'  powmi  coHfon,  Sfc.']    The  poiaon  of  to  be  to  corutituted,    in    the  travela  o( 

a  acoipioQ  la  not  poiaou  to  itaelf,  nor  the  Hanelqiuit,  Bruce,  Savary,  kc~Ed. 

poUon  of  a  tMd  it  not  poiwn  to  itKlf)  B  net]     All  the  MUS.  and  BdU.  1641 

■o  that  the  aucking  out  of  piriwn,  from  read,  and, — Ed. 
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original  canker  corrode  and  devour  me :  and  therefore.  De- 
fa^  me,  Diot,  de  me  !  "  Lord,  deliver  me  from  myself!"  is  a 
port  of  my  litany,  and  the  first  voice  of  my  retired  imaginations. 
There  is  no  man  alone,  because  every  man  is  a  microcoBm,  and 
carries  the  whole  world  about  him.  Hunquam  mintu  solus 
quam  ctan  tolus,  though  it  be  the  apothegm  of  a  wise  man,* 
is  yet  true  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool :  for  indeed,  though  in  a 
wildemeBB,  a  man  la  never  alone ;  not  only  because  he  is  with 
himself,  and'  his  own  thoughts,  but  because  he  is  with  the 
devil,  who  ever  consortd  with  our  solitude,  and  is  that  unruly 
rebel  that  musters  up  those  disordered  motions  which  accom- 
pany our  sequestered  imaginations.  And  to  speak  more  nar- 
rowly, there  is  no  such  thing  as  solitude,  nor  any  thing  that 
can  be  said  to  be  alone,  and  by  itself,  but  God ; — ^who  b  his 
own  circle,  and  can  subsist  by  himself:  all  otiiers,  besides 
their  dissimilary  and  heterogeneous  parts,  which  in  a  manner 
multiply  their  natures,  cannot  subsist  without  the  concourse* 
of  God,  and  the  society  of  that  hand  which  doth  uphold  their 
natures.  In  brief,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  alone,  and  by  its 
sel^  which  is  not  truly  one,  and  such  is  only  God :  all  others 
do  transcend  an  unity,  and  so  by  consequence  are  many. 

Sect.  xi. — Now  for  my  Hfe,  it  is  a  miracle  of  thirty  years, 
which  to  relate,  were  not  a  history,  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and 
would  sound  to  common  ears  like  a  &ble.  For  the  world,  I 
count  it  not  an  inn,  but  an  hosiMta] ;  and  a  {dace  not  to  live,  but 
to  die  in.  The  world  that  I  regard  is  myself;  it  is  the  micr<^ 
cosm  of  my  own  frame  that  I  cast  mine  eye  on:  for  the  other, 
I  use  it  but  like  my  globe,  and  turn  it  round  sometimes  for  my 
recreation.  Men  that  look  upon  my  outside,  perusing  only  my 
condition  and  fortunes,  do  err  in  my  altitude ;  for  I  am  above 
Atlas's  shoulders.^  The  earth  b  a  point  not  only  in  respect  of 
the  heavens  above  us,  but  of  that  heavenly  and  celestial  part 
within  us.  That  mass  of  flesh  that  circumscribes  me  limits 
not  my  mind.  That  surface  that  teDs  the  heavens  it  hath  an 
end  cai^ot  persuade  me  I  have  any.     I  take  my  circle  to  be 

■  nunquun Runua  tolui,  ftc]    Hoc  di-         >  /on  above ^ittu'i iSenlderi}  Hean- 
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above  three  hundred  tmd  sixty.  Though  the  number  of  the 
ark  do  measure  my  body,  it  comprehendeth  not  my  mind. 
WhUst  I  study  to  find  how  I  am  a  tniniw-nipn],  pr  IjftlA  »jh-m^ 
I  find  myself  something  more  than  the  great.  There  is  sure- 
ly a  piece  of  divinity  in  us ;  something  that  was  before  the 
elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun.  Nature  tells 
me,  I  am  the  image  of  God,  as  weD  as  Scripture.  He  that 
miderstands  not  thus  much  hath  not  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson,  and  is  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of  man.  Let  me  not 
injure  the  felicity  of  othere,  if  I  say  I  am  as  happy  as  any.' 
Ruat  ceelum,  Jial  eolmntat  tua,  aalveth  all ;  so  that,  whatao- 
erer  happens,  it  is  but  what  our  daily  prayers  desire,  hi 
brief,  I  am  content ;  and  what  should  providence  add  mora  t 
Surely  tiiis  is  it  we  call  happiness,  and  this  do  I  enjoy ;  with 
this  I  am  happy  in  a  dream,  and  aa  content  to  enjoy  a  happi- 
ness in  a  ftihej,  as  others  in  a  more  apparent  truth  and  reality. 
There  is  surely  a  nearer  apprehension  of  any  thing  that  de- 
lights us,  in  our  dreams,  than  in  our  waked  senses.*  Without 
this  I  were  unhappy ;  for  my  awaked  judgement  discontents 
me,  ever  whispering  unto  me  that  I  am  firom  my  friend,  but  my 
friendly  dreams  in  the  night  requite  me,  and  make  me  think 
I  am  widiin  his  arms.  I  thank  God  for  my  happy  dreams,  as 
I  do  for  my  good  rest ;  for  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  them  unto 
reasonable  deures,  and  such  as  can  be  content  with  a  fit  of 
happiness.  And  surely  it  is  not  a  melancholy  conceit  to  think 
we  are  all  asleep  in  this  world,  and  that  the  conceits  of  this 
Hie  are  as  mere  dreams,  to  those  of  the  next,  as  the  phan- 
tasms of  the  night,  to  the  conceit  of  the  day.  There  is  an 
equal  delusion  in  both ;  and  the  one  doth  but  seem  to  be  the 
emblem  or  picture  of  the  other.  We  are  somewhat  more 
than  ourselves  in  our  sleeps ;  and  the  slumber  of  &e  body 
seems  to  be  btit  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the  ligation  of 
sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason ;  and  our  waking  conceptions 

)  at  h^ipfat  aay.)  AD  the  MSS.  ind  1  waied  tentt.')    Here  itll  the  MSS. 
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do  not  match  the  fitncies  of  our  sleeps.  At  my  nativity,  my 
ascendant  was  the  aartb^  sign  of  Scorpio.  I  was  bom  in 
the  planetary  hour  of  Saturn,^  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of 
that  leaden  planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  dispos- 
ed for  the  nurtfa  and  galliardise'  of  company ;  yet  in  one  dream 
I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold  the  action,  apprehend 
the  jests,  and  laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  thereof. 
Were  my  memory  as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I 
would  never  study  but  in  my  dreams,  and  this  time  also  would 
I  choose  for  my  devodons :  but  our  grosser  memories  have 
then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted  understandings,  that  they 
forget  the  story,  and  can  Quly  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  con- 
fused and  broken  tale  of  that  which  hath  passed.  Aristotle, 
who  hath  written  a  singular  tract  of  sleep,  hath  not  methinks 
thoroughly  defined  it ;  nor  yet  Galen,  though  he  seem  to  have 
corrected  it;  for  those  noctambuloM  and  night-walkers,  though 
in  their  sleep,  do  yet  enjoy  the  action  of  their  senses.  We 
must  therefore  say  that  there  is  something  in  us  that  is  not  in 
the  jurisdiclion  of  Morpheus;  and  that  those  abstracted  and 
ecstatick  souls  do  walk  about  in  their  own  corpses,  as  spirits 
with  the  bodies  they  assume,  wherein  they  seem  to  hear,  see, 
and  feel,  though  indeed  the  organs  are  destitute  of  sense,  and 
their  natures  of  those  faculties  that  should  inform  them.  Thus 
it  is  observed,  that  men  sometimes,'  upon  the  hour  of  their 
departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  themselves.  For  then 
the  soul  begins  to  be  fireed  from  the  ligaments  of  the  body, 
begins  to  reason  like  herself  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above 
mortality. 

Sect.  xn. — We  term  sleep  a  death  f  and  yet  it  is  waking 
that  kills  us,  and  destroys  those  spirits  that  are  the  house  of 
life.^  T  is  indeed  a  part  of  life  that  best  expresseth  death ; 
for  every  man  truly  lives,  so  long  as  he  acts  his  nature,  or 
some  way  makes  good  the  fiiculties  of  himself.     Themistocles 
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therefore,  that  slew  his  soldier  in  his  sleep,  was  a  nerciful 
executioDer:  't  is  a  kind  of  punishmeDt  tbe  mildness  of  no 
laws  hath  invented ;  I  wonder  the  iancy  of  Lucan  and  Seneca 
did  not  discover  it.  It  is  that  death  by  which  we  may  be 
literally  aaid  to  die  duly ;  a  death  which  Adam  died  before 
his  mortality ;  a  death  whereby  we  live  a  middle  and  moder- 
ating point  between  life  and  death.  In  fine,  bo  tike  death,  I 
dare  not  trust  it  without  my  prayers,  and  an  half  adieu  unto 
the  world,  and  take  my  fkreweU'  in  a  colloquy  wit^  God : — 

The  night  b  come,  like  to  the  day ; 
Depart  not  thou,  great  God,  away. 
Let  not  my  aSni,  black  ai  the  nighl, 
EclipM  the  luitrt  of  thy  lighC 
Keep  ttm  in  my  hoiiion  j  (br  to  me 
The  lun  makea  not  the  day,  but  tliee. 
Thou  nhoK  nature  annot  ileep, 
On  my  lemplea  tentry  keep ; 
Guard  me  'gaintl  thoie  watchful  fbe<, 
WhoM  ryee  are  apeu  wliile  mine  doae. 
Let  m  dreami  my  head  Infeit, 
But  mcb  a*  Jacob')  lemiilet  bleal. 
While  1  do  reil,  my  loul  tdvuice ; 
Hake  my  lieep  a  hdy  tnmce ; 
That  I  may,  my  re>t  being  wrought, 
Awake  into  ume  holy  thought. 
And  with  ai  actire  vigour  run 
H;  coune  aa  doth  the  nimble  sun. 
Sleep  it  a  death;— O  make  me  try, 
By  ileeping,  what  it  ia  to  die  I 
And  aa  gently  lay  my  bud 
On  my  grave,  at  now  my  bed. 
Howe'ei  I  reit,  great  Ood,  let  me 
Awake  again  at  Ian  with  thee. 
And  thn*  amr'd,  behold  I  Ue 
Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 
These  are  my  diowty  dayi  i  in  vain 
I  do  now  wake  to  deep  igMn : 
O  come  that  hour,  when  I  ihall  never 
Sleep  again,  but  wake  for  ever  1 

This  is  the  dormitive  I  take  to  bedward;  I  need  no  other 
laudamtm  than  this  to  make  me  sleep;  after  which  I  close 
mine  eyes  in  security,  content  to  take  my  leave  of  the  sun, 
and  sleep  unto  the  resurrection. 

Sect.  xiii. — The  method  I  should  use  in  distributive  jus- 
tice, I  often*  observe'  in  commutative ;  and  keep  a  geometrical 
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propoition  in  both,  whereby  becoming  equable  to  others,  I 
become  unjust  to  myself,  and  supererogate  in  that  common 
prindple,  "Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  unto 
thyself."  I  was  not  bom  unto  riches,  neither  is  it,  I  think,  my 
star  to  be  wealthy ;  or  if  it  were,  the  fi«edom  of  my  mind,  and 
irankness  of  my  disposition,  were  able  to  contradict  and  cross 
my  fates:  for  to  me  avarice  seems  not  so  much  a  vice,  as  a  de- 
plorable piece  of  madness ;  to  conceive  ourselves  urinals,  or  be 
persuaded  that  we  are  dead,  is  not  so  ridiculous,  nor  so  many 
degrees  beyond  the  power  of  hellebore,*  as  this.  The  opimona 
of  dieory,  and  positions  of  men,  are  not  so  void  of  reason,  as 
their  practised  conclusions.  Some  have  held  that  snow  is 
black,  that  the  earth  move^  that  the  soul  is  fur,  fire,  water ; 
but  all  this  is  philosophy :  and  there  is  no  delirium,  if  we  do 
but  speculate  the  folly  and  indisputable  dotage  of  avarice.'  To 
that  subterraneous  idol,  and  God  of  the  earth,  I  do  confess  I 
am  an  atheist.  I  cannot  persuade  myself  to  honour  that  the 
world  adores ;  whatsoever  virtue  its  prepared  substance"  may 
have  within  my  body,  it  hath  no  influence  nor  operation  with- 
out. I  would  not  entertain  a  base  design,  or  an  action  that 
should  call  me  villaui,  for  the  Indies ;  and  for  this  only  do  I  love 
and  honour  my  own  soul,  and  have  methinks  two  arms  too  few 
to  embrace  myself.  Aristotle  is  too  severe,  that  will  not  allow 
us  to  be  truly  liberal  without  wealth,  and  the  bountiful  hand 
of  fortune ;  if  this  be  true,  I  must  confess  I  am  charitable  only 
in  my  liberal  intentions,  and  bountiful  well  wishes.  But  if  the 
example  of  the  mite  be  not  only  an  act  of  wonder,  but  an 
example  of  the  noblest  charity,  surely  poor  men  may  also  build 
hospitals,  and  the  rich  alone  have  not  erected  cathediala.^  I 
have  a  private  method  which  others  observe  not ;  I  take  the 
opportunity  of  myself  to  do  good ;  I  borrow  occasion  of  charity 
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from  my  own  necessities,  and  supply  the  wants  of  others, 
when  I  am  in  most  need  myself:"  for  it  b  an  honest  stratagem 
to  take  advantage  of  ourselvee,  and  so  to  husband  the  acta  of 
virtue,  that,  where  they  axe  defective  in  one  drcumstance,  they 
may  repay  their  want,  and  multiply  their  goodness  in  another. 
I  have  not  Peru  in  my  dedres,  but  a  competence  and  alnUty 
to  perform  those  good  works  to  which  [the  AlmigbtyP  bath  in- 
clined my  nature.  He  is  rich  who  hath  enough  to  be  charitable; 
and  it  is  hard  to  be  so  poor  that  a  noble  mind  may  not  find  a 
way  to  this  piece  of  goodness.  "  He  that  giveth  to  the  poor, 
lendeth  to  the  Lord :"  there  is  more  rhetorick  in  that  one  sen- 
tence than  in  a  library  of  sermons.  And  indeed,  if  those  sen- 
tences were  understood  by  the  reader  with  the  same  emphasis 
as  they  sue  deUveied  by  the  author,  we  needed  not  those  vol- 
umes of  instructions,  but  might  be  honest  by  an  epitome.  Upon 
this  motive  only  I  cannot  behold  a  beggar  without  relieving 
his  necessities  with  my  purse,  or  his  soul  with  my  prayers. 
These  scenica)  and  accidental  differences  between  us  cannot 
make  me  forget  that  common  and  untoucht  part  of  us  both : 
there  is  under  these  centoes'  and  miserable  outeides,  those 
mutilate  and  semi  bodies,  a  soul  of  the  same  alloy*  with  our 
own,  whose  genealogy  is  God  as  well  as  ours,  and  in  as  fair  a 
way  to  salvation  as  ourselves.  Statists  that  labour  to  contrive 
a  commonwealth  without  poverty  take  away  the  object  of  our 
charity ;  not  imderstanding  only^  the  commonwealth  of  a  christ- 
ian, but  forgetting  the  prophecy  of  Christ.* 

Sect.  xiv. — Now,  there  is  another  part  of  charity,  which 
is  the  basis  and  pillar  of  this,  and  that  is  the  love  of  God,  for 
whom  we  love  our  neighbour;  for  this  I  think  charity,  to  love 
God  for  himself,  and  our  neighbour  for  God.  All  that  is 
truly  amiable  is  God,  or  as  it  were  a  divided  piece  of  him, 
that  retains  a  reflex  or  shadow  of  himself.    Nor  is  it  strange 
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that  we  should  place  affection  on  that  which  is  invisible :  all 
that  we  truly  love  is  thus.  What  we  adore  under  afiection  of 
our  senses  deserves  not  the  honour  of  so  pure  a  title.  Thus 
we  adore  virtue,  though  to  the  eyes  of  sense  she  be  invisible. 
Thus  that  part  of  our  noble  friends  that  we  love  is  not  that 
part  that  we  embrace,  but  that  insensible  part  that  our  arms 
cannot  embrace.  God  being  all  goodness,  can  love  nothing 
but  himself;  he  loves  us  but  for  that  part  which  is  as  it  were 
himself,  and  the  traduction  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  Let  us  call  to 
asuze  the  loves*  of  our  parents,  the  affections  of  our  wives  and 
children,  and  they  are  all  dumb  shews  and  dreams,  without 
reality,  truth,  or  constancy.  For  first  Uiere  is  a  strong  bond  of 
affection  between  us  and  our  parents ;  yet  how  easily  dissolv- 
ed ?  We  betake  ourselves  to  a  woman,  forgetting  our  mother 
in  a  wife,  and  the  womb  that  bare  us  in  that  which  shall  bear 
our  image.  This  woman  blessing  us  with  children,  our  affec- 
tion leaves  the  level  it  held  before,  and  sinks  &om  our  bed 
unto  our  issue  and  picture  of  posterity :  where  affection  holds 
no  steady  manuon;  they  growing  up  in  years,  desire  our 
ends ;  or,  applying  themselves  to  a  woman,  take  a  lawfiil  way 
to  love  another  better  than  ourselves.  Thus  I  perceive  a  man 
may  be  buried  aHve,  and  behold  his  grave  in  his  own  issue. 

I  conclude  therefore,  and  say,  there  is  no  happiness  under 
(or,  as  Copernicus*  will  have  it,  above)  the  sun;  nor  any 
crambo^  in  that  repeated  verity  and  burthen  of  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon;  "All  is  vanity  and  vexadon  of  spirit ;"  there  is  no 
felici^  m  that  the  world  adores.  Aristotle,  whilst  he  labours 
to  reftite  the  ideiu  of  Plato,^  falls  upon  one  himself:    for  hb 

•  Wboholdi  thmiheiunUthe  centre  of  Ibe  world.*— J/5.  W. 
<;  .  ,vr-,  <..^'-t*' 

t  lovn]   Edit.  1(142  ind   1613^  read,  be  noticed  *guD  in  uiother  plwe. — Ed. 

Uttt.  '  ow  my  eroMbo  In  thai  ripealed  twri- 

All  the  MSS.  and  Ibe  later  Edit,  read,  Ig  ^.]  Meaning  that  the  lentiment  ei- 

bopei!   with  which   reading  the  Toingn  prened  hj  Solamcin   if  a  truth   which 

edidwia  agree.  cannot  be  loo  often  repeated. 

Id  thia  imtanee  then  it  ii  clear  that  Crania  ia  a  play  in  rhjining,  in  which 

the  tranalalor  detected  an  errour  which  be  that  repeat*  a  word  that  waa  aaid  be- 

had  not  only  paaaed  through  the  loo  aur-  five  Ibileita  tomething. — Crabb't  Teelm, 

reptitioiu  edidona,  but  waa  repeated  by  DSeL 

the  author  in  the  flret  genuine  edition.  In  all  the  MSS.  and  Edit  1612  the 

— Ed.   "J-~   »-■.  ''-    V   -'■/   '''■■'-  wordi  nor  onjF  cromto  are  wanting, — Ed. 

•  mho  heldt   ^  An  Olnnion  wlJch  «  Jrittellt,    wUltt   ^e.]    Vid.    Endt- 

Sir  Thomaa  Browne  would  by  no  nwana  aifer.  I.  i,  c  8,  et  Meiapigi.  I.  i,  e.  T. 

adopt!  M  haa  already  appeared,  and  will  — M. 
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mum^  is  a  chimera ;  and  there  u  no  such  thing  as 
his  felicity.  That  wherein  God  himself  ia  happy,  the  holy 
angels  are  happy,  in  whose  defect  the  devils  are  unhappy ; — 
that  dare  I  call  happiness :  whatsoever  conduceth  unto  this, 
may,  with  an  easy  metaphor,  deserve  that  name ;  whatsoever 
else  the  world  terms  happiness  is,  to  me,  a  story  out  of  Pliny,' 
an  apparition  or  neat  delusion,  wherein  there  is  no  more  of 
happiness  than  the  name.  Bless  me  in  this  lif^  with  but  the 
peace  of  Iny  conscience,  command  of  my  affections,  the  love 
of  thyself  and^  my  dearest  friends,  and  I  shall  be  happy  enough 
to  pity  Csesar !  These  are,  O  Lord,  the  humble  dedres  of 
my  most  reasonable  ambition,  and  all  I  dare  call  happiness  on 
earth :'  wherein  I  set  no  rule  or  limit  to  thy  hand  or  providence ; 
dispose  of  me  according  to  the  wisdom*  of  thy  pleasure.  Thy 
will  be  done,  though  in  my  own  undoing.' 

1  hit  mminumbonuia]  Vid.  Euienltr.  iMd,  "  ThtK  ore,  O  Lord,  hipi^iMM  OD 

1.  i,  ■!  iL— et  De  Ufaribiu,  L  I,  c  T,  B,  eutb."—EA 
9,  et  teq.— A'.  I  winliml    All  the  3fSS.  aai   BdU. 

■  mJ  a/  Pilxy.3  Then  word*  an  not  Itii  n»i,  jmOa.—Ed. 
lo  US.  W.  nor  EdU.  Uii.—Bd.  *  Thy  teiU  ifc.']  Thii  concluding  »en- 

«  %Ml/flnO   Nol  In  MSS.  not  EdU.  ten«  ii  not  in  MSS.  W-i-lfR.     MS.  W. 

\ia.—Ed.  >nd  Edit.  1011  md,  "  Thy  will  be  done, 

>  Thttt  an,  0  Lord,  the  hamblt  dt-  though  in  mint  own  daouuiion." — Bd. 
Orel  ^-1  All  the  MSS.  4nd  Edti.  1641 
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The  Observations  on  Reliqio  Medici,  which  occupy  the 
following  pages,  were  communicated  by  Sir  Kenelh  Dioby 
(during  his  confinement  in  Winchester  House)  to  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  While  they  were  in  the  press,  a  correspondence  re- 
specting them  took  place  between  the  author  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  in  which  it  appears  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas's  ob- 
ject to  induce  Sit  Kenelm  Digby  to  delay  the  publication  of 
his  Observations,  which  were  on  the  turreptitiout  edition,  till 
the  appearance  of  the  genuine  one  should  have  enabled  him 
to  revise  them.  That  correspondence,  together  with  an  ano- 
nymous notice  on  the  same  subject,  were  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  edition  of  1643.  In  the  subsequent  editions  they  pre- 
cede Religio  Medici ;  an  arrangement  which  has  in  the  pre- 
sent been  preferred. — £rf. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Earl  of  Dorset,  Baron  of 
Bucihurtt,  ^c. 

My  Lord, 
I  HECEiVED  yesternight,  your  lordehip'a  of  ^e  nineteenth 
current ;  wherein  you  are  pleased  to  oblige  me,  not  only  by 
extreme  gallant  expressions  of  favour  and  kindness,  but  like- 
wise by  taking  so  &r  into  your  care  the  ezpemling  of  my  time, 
during  the  tediousness  of  my  restraint,  as  to  recommend  to 
my  reading  a  book  that  bad  received  the  honour  and  safeguard 
of  your  approbation ;  for  both  which  I  most  humbly  thank 
your  lordship.  And,  since  I  cannot  in  the  way  of  gratefulness 
express  unto  your  lordship,  as  I  would,  those  hearty  senti- 
ments I  have  of  your  goodness  to  me,  I  will  at  the  least  en- 
deavour, in  the  way  of  duty  and  observance,  to  let  you  see  how 
the  httie  needle  of  my  soul  is  thoroughly  touched  at  the  great 
loadstone  of  yours,  and  followeth  suddenly  and  strongly,  which 
way  soever  you  beckon  it.  In  this  occasion,  the  magnetick 
motion  was  impatience  to  have  the  book  in  my  hands,  that 
your  lordship  gave  so  advantageous  a  character  of;  where- 
upon I  sent  presently  (as  late  as  it  was)  to  Paul's  church  yard, 
ibr  this  favourite  of  yours,  Religio  Medici :  which  after  a  while 
found  me  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  a  blessing  by  a  visit  from 
any  of  such  master-pieces,  as  you  look  upon  with  gradous  eyes ; 
— for  I  was  newly  gotten  into  bed.  This  good  natured  creature 
I  could  easily  persuade  to  be  my  bed-fellow,  and  to  wake  with 
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me,  as  long  as  I  had  any  edge  to  enterttun  myself  vith  the 
delights  I  sucked  from  so  noble  a  conversation.  And  truly, 
my  lord,  I  closed  not  my  eyes,  till  I  had  enriched  myself  with, 
(or  at  least  exactly  surveyed)  all  the  treasures  that  are  lapped 
up  in  the  folds  of  those  few  sheets.  To  return  only  a  general 
commendation  of  this  curious  piece,  or  at  large  to  admire  the 
author's  spirit  and  smartness,  were  too  perfiinctory  an  account, 
and  too  slight  an  one,  to  so  discerning  and  steady  an  eye  as 
yours,  after  so  particular  and  encharged  a  summons  to  read 
heedftiUy  this  discourse.  I  will  therefore  presume  to  blot  a 
sheet  or  two  of  paper  with  my  reflections  upon  sundry  passages 
through  the  whole  context  of  it,  as  they  shall  occur  to  my  re- 
memlnrance.  Whereas  now  your  lordship  knoweth  this  packet 
is  not  80  happy  as  to  carry  with  it  any  other  expression  of  my  . 
obsequiousness  to  you,  it  will  be  but  reasonable,  you  should 
even  here  give  over  your  further  trouble,  of  reading  what  my 
respect  engageth  me  to  the  writing  of. 

Whose  first  step  is  ingenuity  and  a  well  natured  evenness 
of  judgement,  shall  be  sure  of  applause  and  fidr  hopes  in  ail 
men  for  the  rest  of  his  journey.  And  indeed,  my  lord,  me- 
thinketh  this  gentletnan  setteth  out  excellently  poised  with 
that  happy  temper :  and  sheweth  a  great  deal  of  judidons 
piety  in  making  a  right  use  of  the  blind  zeal  that  bigots  lose 
themselves  in.  Yet  I  cannot  satisfy  my  doubts  thoroughly, 
how  he  maketb  good  his  professing  to  follow  the  great  wheel 
of  the  church"  in  matters  of  divinity ;  which  surely  is  the  solid 
basis  of  true  religion.  For  to  do  so,  without  jarring  agiunst 
the  conduct  of  that  first  mover  by  eccentrical  and  irregular 
motions,  obligetii  one  to  yield  a  very  dutifid  obedience  to  the 
determinations  of  it,  without  arrogating  to  one's  self  a  control- 
ing  ability  in  liking  or  misliking  the  faith,  doctrine,  and  consti- 
tutions, of  that  church  which  one  looketh  upon  as  their  north- 
star:  whereas,  if  I  mistake  not,  this  author  approveth  the 
church  of  England,  not  absolutely,  but  comparatively  with 
other  reformed  churches. 

My  next  reflection  is,  concerning  what  he  hath  sprinkled 
(most  wittily)  in  several  places,  concerning  the  nature  and  im- 

"Reli^  Medid" rderred  to. 
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mortality  of  a  human  soul,  and  the  condition  and  state  it  is  in, 
after  the  disBolution  of  the  body.  And  here  give  me  leave  to 
observe  what  our  countryman  Roger  Bacon  did  long  ago; 
"  That  those  students,  who  busy  themselves  much  with  such 
notions,  as  reside  wholly  in  the  fantasy,  do  hardly  ever  become 
idoneous  for  abstracted  metaphysical  speculations,  the  one 
having  bulky  foundation  of  matter,  or  of  the  accidents  of  it,  to 
settle  upon,  (at  the  least,  with  one  foot :)  the  other  flying  con- 
tinually, even  to  a  lesseiung  pitch,  in  the  subtile  air.  And 
accordingly,  it  hath  been  generally  noted,  that  the  exactest 
mathematicians,  who  converse  altogether  with  lines,  figures, 
and  other  diSerences  of  quantity,  have  seldom  proved  eminent 
in  metaphysicks,  or  speculative  divinity.  Nor  again,  the 
professors  of  these  sciences,  in  the  other  arts.  Much  less  can 
it  be  expected  that  an  excellent  physician,  whose  fancy 
always  iraught  with  the  material  drugs  that  he  prescribeth  his 
apothecary  to  compoiud  his  medicines  of,  and  whose  hands 
are  inured  to  the  cutting  up,  and  eyes  to  the  inspection  of 
anatomized  bodies,  should  eB«ly,  and  with  success,  fly  his 
thoughts  at  so  towering  a  game,  as  a  pure  intellect,  a  separated 
and  unbodied  souL"^  Surely  this  acute  author's  sharp  wit,  had 
he  orderly  applied  his  studies  that  way,  would  have  been  able 
to  satisfy  himself  with  less  labour,  and  others  with  more  pleni- 
tude, than  it  hath  been  the  lot  of  so  duU  a  brain,  as  mine, 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  souL^  And  yet,  I  assure 
you,  my  lord,  the  little  philosophy  that  is  allowed  me  for  my 
share,  demonstrateth  tids  proportion  to  me,  as  well  as  iaith 
dehvereth  it,  which  our  physician  will  not  admit  in  his. 

To  make  good  this  assertion  here,  were  very  unreasonable, 
taoce  that  to  do  it  exactly  (and  without  exactiiess  it  were  no 
demonstration)  requlr^th  a  total  survey  of  the  whole  science 
of  bodies,  and  of  all  the  operations  that  we  are  conversant 
witii,  of  a  rational  creature :  which  I  having  done  with  all  the 
succinctness  I  have  been  able  to  explicate  so  knotty  a  subject 
with,  hath  taken  me  up  in  the  first  draught  near  two  hundred 
sheets  ofpaper.*  I  shaD  therefore  take  leave  of  this  point,  with 
only  this  note : — that  I  take  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (under 
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his  &Tour)  to  be  of  tliat  nature,  that  to  them  only  that  are 
not  versed  in  the  ways  of  proving  it  by  reason,  it  is  an  article 
of  faith :  to  others,  it  is  an  evident  conclusion  of  demonatni- 
tive  sdence. 

And  with  a  Hke  short  note,  I  shall  observe,  how  if  he  had 
traced  the  nature  of  the  soul  from  its  first  principles,  be  could 
not  have  suspected  it  should  sleep  in  the  grave,  till  the  resur- 
rectkn  of  the  body.'  Nor  would  be  have  permitted  his  com- 
passionalive  nature  to  ima^ne  it  belonged  to  God's  mercy'  (as 
the  Chiliatts  did)  to  change  its  condition,  in  those  that  are 
damned,  from  pain  to  happiness.  For  where  God  should 
have  done  that,  he  must  have  made  that  anguished  soul  another 
creature  than  what  it  was  (as  to  make  fire  cease  from  being 
hot,  requireth  to  have  it  become  another  thing  than  the  ele- 
ment of  fire ;)  since,  that  to  be  in  such  a  condition  as  maketh 
us  understand  damned  souls  miserable,  is  a  necessary  effect 
of  the  temper  it  is  in,  when  it  goeth  out  of  the  body,  and  must 
necessarily  (out  of  its  own  nature)  remain  in,  unvariably  for  all 
eternity ;  though,  for  the  conceptions  of  the  vulgar  port  of 
mankind,  (who  are  not  capable  of  such  abstruse  notions)  it  be 
styled,  (and  truly  too)  the  sentence  and  punishment  of  a  severe 
judge. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  with  him,  when  he  saith,^  "  there  are 
not  impossibiUties  enough  in  reli^on  for  an  active  Mth."* 
And  no  whit  less,  when  in  philosophy  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  naked  terms,  as  in  schools  used  to  be  obtruded 
upon  easy  minds,  when  the  masters'  fingers  are  not  strong 

'  I  am  ttlremtls  pUaud,  S[t.]  "  ^  tGing,  (or  thS  reuoD,  becatwe  it  wu  im- 

KMUim,  k  Somui  CathoHc,  wu,  'ei-  pcMdMe.  —  So  tbu  I  un  very  &r  from 

(remelf  pleucd,'  witlioal  queMioD, — ud  being  of  kit  mind,  llut  minlcd,  dm  only 

roll  or  hopes,  clutthu  young  ■uthoiniighl  more  dlfflcuillei,  but  even  impouiUlidei 

■t  Uit  umrtaim  fainuelf  inu>  impBcU  bt-  in  the  chriniu  leHgion,  to  enrdie  Ui 

U^,   and   go  OTer  to  ■  chnrch,  which  bith  upon.' 

would  feed  hU  hungry  Wtb  with  *  luA-         "  But,  b}  impauibiUtitt,  Sir  Thoniu 

dent  quinCity  of  impouilulitie*. — Tendi-  Browne,   ei   well  u  Tertnllian,  meint 

mu  htLalitanl     Tillotion  (on  the  other  teewUng  not  real imfotabi^dei:  and  wbst 

hud)  judging  that   the  papiiM  wonld  he  sayi  should  be  looked  upon  a*  a  ttrtam 

make  an  il]  UM  of  Ihii,  aad  luch  pauages  ordmi,  ■  rhetoiical  Bouriih,  and  a  Iriai  or 

ai  thia,  m  praleitani  writers,  wai  willing  skill  with  Tertullian,  in  which  howeier  he 

to  pui  a  gentle  enimadTcr^on  upon  it,  had  little  chance  to  come  off  auperloor. 

in  the  following  passage  : — '  I  know  not  Both  of  them  were  llTvly  and  ingenious, 

what  some  men  may  find  in  Ihenuelves ;  but  the  African  had  s  warmer  complenon 

but  I  must  freel;  acknowledge,  that   I  than  ibe  BritaC'—Jurta't  TrvtU,  toI. 

could  never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  i,  p.  373 — Ed, 
hardy  di^rre  of  Mth,  as  to  believe  any 
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enougli  to  untie  the  knots  proposed  unto  them.  I  confess, 
when  I  inquire  what  light  (to  use  our  author's  example^  ia,  I 
should  be  as  veil  contented  with  his  silence,  as  with  his  teH- 
iDgate  it  is  acttdt  pertptcui;*  unless  he  explicate  clearly  to  me, 
what  those  words  mean,  which  I  find  very  few  go  about  to  do. 
Soch  meat  they  swallow  whole,  and  eject  it  as  endre.  But 
were  such  things  scientifically  and  methodically  declared,  they 
would  be  of  extreme  satisfaction  and  delight.  And  thatwork 
taketh  up  the  greatest  part  of  my  formerly  mentioned  treatise. 
For  I  endeavour  to  shew  by  a  continued  progtesB,  and  not  by 
leaps,  all  the  motions  of  nature ;  and  unto  them  to  fit  intelli- 
gibly the  terms  used  by  her  best  secretaries ;  whereby  all  wild 
fantaslack  qualities  and  moods  (introduced  for  refuges  of  igno- 
rance) are  banished  from  my  commerce. 

In  the  next  place,  my  lord,  I  shaU  suspect  that  our  author 
hath  not  penetrated  into  the  bottom  of  those  conceptions,  titat 
deep  scholars  have  taught  us  of  eternity.*'  Methinkethf  he 
taketh  it  for  an  infinite  extension  of  time,  and  a  never-ending  re- 
volution of  continual  succession ;  which  is  no  more  like  eternity, 
tiian  a  gross  body  is  like  to  a  pure  spirit.  Nay,  such  an  infinity 
of  revolutions  b  demonstrable  to  be  a  contradiction,  and  im- 
possible. In  the  state  of  eternity  there  is  no  succession,  no 
change,  no  variety.  Souls  or  angeb,  in  that  condition,  do  not 
so  much  as  change  a  thought.  All  things,  notions,  and  actions, 
that  ever  were,  are,  or  shall  be,  in  any  creature,  are  actually 
present  to  such  an  intellect.  And  this,  my  lord,  I  aver,  not 
as  deriving  it  from  theology,  and  having  recourse  to  beatifick 
vision,  to  make  good  my  tenet,  (for  so,  only  glorified  creatures 
should  enjoy  such  immense  knowledge)  but  out  of  the  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  reason,  and  fivm  thence  shall  demonstrate 
it  to  belong  to  the  lowest  soul  of  tiie  ignorantest  wretch  whilst 
he  hved  in  this  world,  since  damned  in  hell.  A  bold  under- 
taking, you  will  say.     But  I  confidenUy  engage  myself  to  it. 

*  /  anfta,  4^.]    The  uordt  of  Sir  Sir  Thomoa  expreuo  rapectiag  tteniity, 

Kcnclin  imply  tlut  Sir  Thonui  hid  ulopt-  are  the  rer;  oppoaite  to  ihote  here  Utri- 

ed   the  AmtoCeliao  definitian  tit  light,  buled  to  him. 

aetKiperipad,  »hidi  ii  not  the  fact.     Sir  The  aalhOT  of  the  uionymoui  nodcF, 

K.  pisbablf  mlaidld  to  eipitu  hia  ac-  prellied  to  Bttigie  MeiHei,  jnally  com- 

eonlance  with  Sit  Thonuu  Id  njecting  plahii,  that  Sir  Kcaeltn,   "  wherein  he 

i(. — Ed.  would  conlndict,  nii>t*kelh  or  naducclh 

f  MethhUcelk  i(c.'\  The  opinioiu  wbicb  the  intention." — Ed. 
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Upon  this  occasion  occurreth  also  a  great  deal  to  be  said  of 
the  nature  of  predestinadcoi,  (which,  by  the  short  touches  our 
author  giveth  of  it,  I  doubt  he  quite  mistakes)  and  how  it  is 
an  unalterable  series  and  chain  of  causes,  producing  in&Uible 
(and  in  respect  of  them,  necessary)  effects.  But  that  ia  too 
large  a  theme  to  unfold  here;  too  vast  an  ocean  to  describe  in 
the  scant  map  of  a  letter.  And  therefore  I  will  refer  that  to  a 
fitter  opportunity,  fearing  I  have  already  too  much  trespassed 
upon  your  lordship's  patience ;  but  that  indeed,  I  hope,  you 
have  not  had  enough  to  read  thus  &r. 

I  am  sure,  my  lord,  that  you  (who  never  forgot  any  thing 
which  deserved  a  room  in  your  memory)  do  remember  how 
we  are  told,  that  abyttu*  abyi$um  invoetU.  So  here  our. 
author,  from  the  abyss  of  predestination,  &Ueth  into  that  of 
the  trini^  of  persons  consistent  with  the  indivisibility  of  tiie 
divine  nature:"  and  out  of  that  (if  I  be  not  exceedingly  de- 
ceived) into  a  third,  of  mistaking,  when  he  goeth  about  to 
Olustrate  this  admirable  mystery  by  a  wild  discourse  of  a 
trinity  in  our  souls.  The  dint  of  wit  is  not  forcible  enough 
to  dissect  such  tough  matter ;  wherein  all  the  obscure  glim- 
mering we  gain  of  that  inacces^ble  light,  cometh  to  us  clothed 
in  the  dark  weeds  of  negations,  and  therefore  little  can  we 
hope  to  meet  with  any  positive  examples  to.parallel  it  withal. 

I  doubt,  he  also  mistaketh,  and  imposeth  upon  the  severer 
schools,  when  he  iutimateth,  that  they  gainsay  this  visible 
world's  being  but  a  picture  or  shadow  of  the  invisible  and  intel- 
lectual: which  manner  of  philosophizing  he  attributeth  to 
Hermes  Trismegistus ;"  but  is  every  where  to  be  met  with  in 
Plato ;  and  is  raised  smce  to  a  greater  height  in  the  christian 
schools. 

But  I  am  sure  he  learned  in  no  great  school,'*  nor  sucked 
ft<yta  any  good  philosophy,  to  give  an  actual  subsistence  and 
being  to  first  matter  without  a  form.*  He  that  will  allow  that 
a  real  existence  in  nature,  is  as  superficially  tincted  in  meta- 
physicks,  as  another  would  be  in  mathematicks,  that  should 
allow  the  like  to  a  point,  a  tine,  or  a  superficies,  in  figures. 
These,  ip  their  strict  notions,  are  but  negations  of  fiirther  ex- 

"And  tlte  eaitli  vm 
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tension,  or  but  exact  temunations  of  that  quantity  which  iall- 
eth  under  the  connderation  of  the  understanding,  in  the  pre- 
sent purpose;  no  real  entities  in  themBelves.  So  likewise, 
the  notions  of  matter,  fonn,  act,  power,  existence,  and  the 
Uke,  that  are  with  truth  considered  by  the  understaodinf^ 
and  have  there  each  of  them  a  distinct  entity,  are  nevertheless 
no  where  by  themselves  in  nature.  They  are  terms  which  we 
must  use  in  the  negociatioiu  of  our  thoughts,  if  we  will  dis- 
course consequently,  and  conclude  knowingly.  But  then  again, 
we  must  be  very  wary  of  attributing  to  things,  in  their  own 
natures,  such  entities  as  we  create  in  our  understandings, 
when  we  make  pictures  of  them  there ;  for  there  every  differ- 
ent coDfflderation,  arising  out  of  the  difierent  impreesion  which, 
the  same  thing  maketh  upon  us,  hath  a  distinct  being  by  it- 
self: whereas  in  the  thing,  there  is  but  one  single  unity,  that 
sbeweth  (as  it  were  in  a  glass,  at  several  positions)  those  va- 
rious &ces  in  our  understanding.  In  a  word,  all  these  words 
are  but  artificial  terms,  not  real  things.  And  the  not  right 
understanding  them,  is  the  dangerousest  rock  that  scholars 
suffer  shipwreck  against. 

I  go  on  with  our  physiinan's  contemplations.  Upon  every 
occasion,  he  sheweth  strong  parts,  and  a  vigorous  brain. 
His  wishes  and  aims,  and  what  he  pointeth  at,  speak  him 
owner  of  a  noble  and  a  generous  heart.  He  hath  reason  to 
wish  that  Aristotle  had  been  as  accurate  in  examining  the 
causes,  nature,  and  afi^ctions,  of  the  great  universe  he  busied 
himself  about,  as  his  patriarch  Galen  hath  been  in  the  like 
considerations  upon  his  little  worid,  man's  body,  in  ^t  ad- 
mirable work  of  his  De  tuu  partitim.'*  But  no  great  human 
thing  was  ever  bom  and  perfected  at  once.  It  may  satisfy  us, 
if  one  in  our  age  biuldeth  that  magnificent  structure  upon  the 
other's  foiuidations ;  and  espedaUy,  if  where  he  findetbany 
of  them  unsound,  he  eradicateth  those,  and  fixeth  new  un- 
questionable ones  in  their  room :  but  so,  as  they  still  engross, 
keep  a  proportion,  and  bear  a  harmony,  with  the  other's  great 
work.  This  hath  now  (even  now)  our  learned  countryman 
done,  the  knowing  Master  White,*  (whose  name,  I  believe, 
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your  lordship  hith  met  withal)  in  hia  excellent  book,  De  itumdo, 
newly  printed  at  Paris,  where  he  now  resideth,  and  is  admired 
by  the  world  of  lettered  men  there,  as  the  prodigy  of  ^ese 
latter  dmes.  Indeed  his  three  dialogues  upon  tliat  subject, 
(if  I  am  able  to  judge  any  thing)  are  full  of  the  profoundest 
learning  I  ever  yet  met  withal.  And  I  believe,  who  hath  well 
read  and  digested  them,  will  persuade  himself,  there  is  no 
truth  so  abstruse,  nor  hitherto  conceived  out  of  our  reach, 
but  man's  wit  may  riuse  engines  to  scale  and  conquer.  I 
assure  myself  when  our  author  hath  studied  him  thoroughly, 
he  will  not  lament  so  loud  for  Aristotle's  mutilated  and  defec- 
tive philosophy,  as,  in  Boccalini,  Csesar  Caporali  doth  for 
the  loss  of  Livy's  shipwrecked  decads. 

That  logick  which  he  quarrelleth  at,  for  calling  a  toad  or 
a  serpent  ugly,*^  will  in  the  end  agree  with  his ;  for  nobody 
ever  took  them  to  be  so,  in  respect  of  the  universe,  (in  which 
regard,  he  defendeth  their  regularity  and  symmetry)  but  only 
as  they  have  reUtion  to  ua. 

But  I  cannot  so  easily  agree  with  him,  when  he  affirmeth, 
that  devils,  or  other  spirits  in  the  intellectual  worid,  have  no 
exact  ephemerides,''  wherein  they  may  read  beforehand  the 
stories  of  fortuite  accidents.  For  I  believe,  that  all  causes 
are  so  immediately  chained  to  their  effects,  as  if  a  perfect 
knowing  nature  get  hold  but  of  one  link,  it  will  drive  the  en- 

AIUui,  BUncbc,  Rickwimh,  and  An^iu.  rituentdewrrirdert^etdefoDdeDinit, 

Uoreii  cilli  bim,   "  Thmnu  de  Witlie,  oi  k  divelopper  lei  midirei."     BaiUet 

wcond  fill  de  Richude  de  Wilhe,  origi-  aeeiuei  him  eT  DbKuiity  eqiul  Id  thai  of 

naire  de  Hutton,  dana  1e  comt^  d'Eaiei,  the  andent  orscBet :  hia  reply  it  curioua; 

en  Angletcrre."    He  became  lucceanTel;  — "These  leatnedper>0D8,"s>yBbe,"d- 

piincipal  oracoU^ai  Uaboo,  andtuh-  thet  imdenund  me  or  they  do  not: — if 

pri[>cipal  at  Douay.    During  aome  period  they  undentsod  me,  let  Ihem  retiite  my 

of  hia  life  he  redded  with  Sir  Kenelm  opinioiU!   If  not,  why  do  ihey  complain 

Digby,   whole   Ariatotelean    nMiooi   he  of  them  T"     He  resided  long  abroad,  at 

mioiuly  adopted, — and  by  whom  there-  Parii  and  at  Rome,  but  ipent  the  dote  of 

Ibra  he  ii  very  naturally  introduced  to  Sir  hit  life  fn  England,  where  he  became  ac- 

Thomai  ai  "  the  JtiMiufng  Maiter  While."  quaiated  with  Hobbea,  and  where,  (in 

Theae  aodona,  however,  he  not  only  ap-  16T6)  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  94. 

I^edto]AlloaophybDCa[temptedtocarT7  Hi)  worki  were  numeroua;    among  the 

them  into  theological  aubjecu,  to  (he  great  prindpal  may  be  mentioned,  hia  Ualoguea 

icandal  of  hli  church ;  by  whom  levetal  of  De  Muado ;    Imtiluliimti  Peripaietkit  ; 

bia  worka  were  condemned.     Deaeartea,  Appendix  Theoiogica  dt  Origiae  Mundi  j 

.  who  called  bim  M.  Vitui,  endeaToured  in  Tabula  Si^ragialii  dt  IVminaiuiw  Fidei 

ndn  m  induce  him  lo  adopt  bis  lystem.  Lilibat  ab  EecUria  Calholica  t'ita ;  Tit- 

Baylesayiofhim;-^'!!  avail  I'eBpritaaaei  ters  Rtmana  Emdgatio ;  Staler  a  Morvm ; 

p^nttranl  et  aaiei  vaste;  mais  il  n'etait  D*  Midia  Atumanim  Statu;  Sauu  Buc- 

paa  heureui  k  diacemer  lei  id^et  qui  mi-  tina,  etc. — Ed. 
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tire  series,  or  pedigree  of  the  whole,  to  each  utmost  end  (as  I 
think  I  have  proved  in  my  forenamed  treatise  j)  so  that  in 
truth,  there  is  no  fortuiteness  or  contingency  of  things,  in  re- 
spect of  themselves,  but  only  in  respect  of  us,  that  are  igno- 
rant of  their  certdn  and  necessary  causes.* 

Now  a  like  series  or  chdn  and  complex  of  all  outward 
circumstances,  (whose  highest  link,  poets  say  prettily,  is  fas- 
tened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  and  the  lowest  is  rivetted  to  every 
individual  on  earth)  steered  and  levelled  by  God  Almighty,  at 
the  first  setting  out  of  the  first  mover,  I  conceive,  to  be  that 
divine  providence  and  mert^,  which  (to  use  our  author's  own 
example)  giveth  a  thriving  genius  to  the  Hollanders,  and  the 
like:  and  not  any  secret,  invisible,  mystical  blessing,  that 
faOeth  not  under  the  search  or  cognizance  of  a  prudent  in- 
dagation. 

I  must  needs  approve  our  author's  equanimity,  and  I  may  as 
justly  say  his  magnanimity,  in  being  contented  so  cheeriully  (as 
he  Buth)  to  shake  hands  with  the  fading  goods  of  fortune,  and 
be  deprived  of  the  joys  of  her  most  precious  blessings ;  so  that 
he  may  in  recompense  possess  in  ample  measure  the  true  ones 
of  the  mind.'^  Like  Epictetus,  that  great  master  of  moral 
wisdom  and  piety,  who  taxeth  them  of  high  injustice,  that 
repine  at  God's  distribution  of  his  blessings,  when  he  putteth 
not  into  their  share  of  goods  such  things  as  they  use  no  in- 
dustry or  means  to  purchase.  For  why  should  that  man,  who 
above  all  things  eateemeth  his  own  freedom,  and  who,  to  enjoy 
that,  sequestreth  himself  from  commerce  vrith  the  vulgar  of 
mankind,  take  it  01  of  his  stars,  if  such  preferments,  honours, 
and  applauses,  meet  not  him,  as  are  painfully  gained,  after 
long  and  tedious  services  of  princes,  and  brittle  dependences 
of  humorous  favourites,  and  supple  comphances  with  all  sorts 
of  natures  7  As  for  what  he  saith  of  astrology,*"  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  wise  men  reject  it  so  much  for  being  repugnant  to 
divinity  (which  he  reconcileth  well  enough)  as  for  having  no 
solid  rules  or  ground  in  nature.     To  rely  too  far  upon  that 

*  Bat  I  emnal  n  taiils  agret  mth  whether  derili  or  ongelt  ha*t  inch  "  euet 

him,  4^.]  Sir  Keneln,  in  hU  replj,  doea  ephcmeridea,"  or  (to  lue  Sir  K'>  wordt} 

not  ductus  the  point  tt  iuue ;  which  is,  whether  the;  are  such  "  perfect  knowing 

not,  whether  there  be  an;  "contin^ncj'  natorei," — n  to  Ibreiee  flitwre  erents. — 

of  lhiiigi,in  retpect  tif  themielTn" — hut,  Ed. 
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vtun  art  I  judge  to  be  rather  folly  than  impiety,  unless  in  our 
censure  we  look  to  the  first  origin  of  it,  which  savoureth  of  the 
idolatry  of  those  heathens,  that,  worshipping  the  stars  and 
heavenly  bodies  for  deities,  did  in  a  superstitious  devotion 
attribute  unto  them  the  causali^  of  all  effects  beneath  them. 
And  for  aught  I  know,  the  belief  of  solid  orbs  in  the  heavens, 
and  their  regularly-irregular  motiona,  sprang  from  the  same 
root.  And  a  like  inanity  I  should  suspect  in  chiromancy,  as 
veil  as  astrology,  (especially,  in  particular  contingent  effects) 
however  our  author,  and  no  less  a  man  than  Aristotle,  seem  to 
attribute  somewhat  more  to  that  conjectural  art  of  lines. 

I  should  much  doubt  (though  oiu-  author  sheweth  himself  of 
another  mind*^  that  Bemardinus  Ochinua  grew  at  tbe  last  to 
be  a  mere  atheist ;  when  after  having  been  first  the  institutor 
and  patriarch  of  the  Capucine  order  (so  violent  was  his  zeal 
then,  as  no  former  religious  institution,  though  never  so  rigo- 
rous, was  strict  enough  for  him)  he  from  thence  fell  to  be 
first  an  heretick,  then  a  Jew,  and  after  a  while  became  a 
Turk ;  and  at  the  last  wrote  a  fiirious  invective  against  those, 
whom  he  called  the  three  grand  im^stors  of  the  world, 
amtmg  whom  he  ranked  our  Saviour  Christ,  as  well  as  Moses 
and  Mahomet.* 

I  doubt  he  mistakes  in  his  chroaoXogy,  or  the  printer  in  the 
name,  when  he  maketh  Ptolemy  condemn  the  Alcoran.-]^ 

He  needeth  not  be  so  scrupulous,  as  he  seemeth  to  be,  in  aver- 
ring downrightly,  that  God  cannot  do  contradictory  things" 
(though  peradventure  it  is  not  amiss  to  sweeten  the  manner  of 
the  expresrion  and  the  sound  of  the  words);  for  who  under- 
standeth  the  nature  of  contradiction  will  find  nonentity  in 
one  of  the  terms,  which  of  God  were  impiety  not  to  deny 
peremptorily.  For  he  being  in  his  proper  nature  self-«ntity, 
all  being  must  immediately  flow  from  him,  and  all  not-being 
be  totally  excluded  frvm  that  efflux.  Now  for  the  recalling  of 
*  Thti  itory  I  b*Te  but  upon  TtUdon,  jtt  of  >  lerj  good  bind. 

f  1 4<mhl  lu mulaiei  ^.1  Thcreitui  itl-compoted  fieet."     The  cotreet  raul- 

entireliiieomiuedin  theaumpdlioutedi-  ing  !i,  ''and  annoc  but  commend  the 

tion,  nhich  Sir  K«ne1m  used,  ind  whiih  Judgement  of  Ptolemy,  th»t  thought  not 

follows  the  resdlng  of  AfS.  W.,  "andean-  hii  libraiy  ctmpkli  oitAoat  it.  (meaning 

nol  but  comnend  the  judgement  of  Fto-  without  ikt  Smpturei.)  The  Alcoran  ii 

leniy,  that  thought  the  Alconui  it  an  an  ill-oompoaed  piece.  Sic" — Ed, 
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time  past,  which  the  angels  posed  Esdras  withal;"  there  is  no 
contradiction  in  that,  as  is  evident  to  them  that  know  the 
essence  of  time.  For  it  is  but  putting  again  all  things  that 
had  motion  into  the  same  state  they  were  in,  at  that  moment 
unto  which  time  was  to  be  reduced  back,  and  from  thence 
letHng  it  travel  on  again  by  the  same  motions,  and  iipon  the 
same  wheels  it  rolled  upon  before.  And  therefore  God  could 
do  this  admirable  work,  though  neither  Esdrae,  nor  all  the 
power  of  creatures  together  could  do  it :  and  consequently  it 
cannot  in  this  question  be  said,  that  he  posed  mortality  with 
what  himself  was  not  able  to  perform.* 

I  acknowledge  ingenuously,  our  physician's  experience  hath 
the  advantage  of  my  philosophy,  in  knowing  there  are  witch- 
es.*^ Yet  I  am  sure  I  have  no  temptation  to  doubt  of  the 
Deity;    nor  have  any  unsatisfaction  in  believing  there  are  / 

spirits.  I  do  not  see  such  a  necessary  coqjunction  between 
them,  as  that  the  supposition  of  the  one  must  needs  infer  the 
other.  Neither  do  I  deny  there  are  witches.  I  only  reserve 
my  assent,  till  I  meet  vrith  stronger  motives  to  carry  it.  And 
I  confess  I  doubt  as  much  of  the  efficacy  of  those  magical 
rules  he  speaketh  o^  as  also  of  the  finding  out  of  mysteries 
by  the  courteous  revelation  of  spirits." 

I  doubt  his  discourse  of  an  universal  spirit  is  but  a  wild 
fancy ;  and  that  in  the  marshaling  of  it,  he  mistaketh  the 
Hermetical  philosophers.  And  surely,  it  is  a  weak  argument 
from  a  common  nature,  that  subsisteth  only  in  our  understand- 
ing, (out  of  which  it  hath  no  being  at  all,)^'  to  infer,  by  parity, 
9n  actual  subsistence  of  the  like  in  reality  of  nature ;  of  which 
kind  of  miscarriage  in  men's  discoursings,  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore. And,  upon  this  occasion,  I  do  not  see  how  seasonably  he 
&lleth  of  a  sudden  from  natural  speculation,  to  a  moral  con- 
templation of  God's  spirit  working  in  us.^  In  which  also  I 
would  inquire,  (especially  upon  his  sudden  poetical  rapture,) 
whether  (be  solidity  of  the  judgement  be  not  outweighed  by 
the  airiness  of  the  fancy.     Assuredly  one  cannot  err  in  taking 

•  Noa  for  the  ricaUivg  of  lime  pait,  "smnUiulictioii,"— norlhatGi>d"po«d 

4c.]    See  2  Bidna,  ii,  S.     Here  Bgain,  morulitr  with  what  he  HU  not  sbte  to 

Sir  Renelm  has  miiiunderBtood  the  pag-  pfrfotm."  Hi*  leoiBrkt  Imply  direcdj  the 

»ee  refeiied  to.     Sir  Thomaii  neither  M-  iCTerac. — Ed, 
serti  that  the  "  retaliing  of  time"  itivolvea 

VOL.  II.  K 
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thiB  author  for  a  very  fine  ingenious  gentleman :  but  for  how 
deep  a  scholar,  I  leave  luito  them  to  judge,  that  are  abler 
than  I  am. 

If  he  had  applied  himself  with  earnest  study,  and  upon 
right  groiuids,  to  search  out  the  nature  of  pure  intellects,  I 
doubt  not  but  his  great  parts  would  have  argued  more  efBca- 
ciously,  than  be  doth  against  those,  that  between  men  and 
angels  put  only  Porphyry's  di0erence,  of  mortality  and  im- 
mortality." And  he  would  have  dived  further  into  the  tenour 
of  their  intellectual  operations ;  in  which  there  is  no  succession, 
nor  ratiocinative  discourse ;  for  in  the  very  first  instant  of 
their  creation,  they  actually  knew  all  that  they  were  capable 
of  knowing,  and  they  are  acqutunted  even  with  all  free 
thoughts,  past,  present,  and  to  come ;  for  they  see  them  in 
their  causes,  and  they  see  them  all  together  at  one  instant; 
as  I  have  in  my  fore-mentioned  treatise  proved  at  large :  and 
I  think  I  have  already  touched  thus  much  once  before  in  this 
letter. 

I  am  tempted  here  to  say  a  great  deal  concerning  light,  by 
his  taking  it  to  be  a  bare  quality.^  For,  in  pfaysicks,  no 
speculation  is  more  usefiil,  or  reacheth  further.  But  to  set 
down  such  phenomena  of  it  as  I  have  observed,  and  from 
whence  I  evidently  collect  the  nature  of  it,  were  too  large  a 
theme  for  this  pUce.  When  your  Lordship  pleaseth,  I  shall 
shew  you  another  more  orderly  discourse  upon  that  subject 
wherein  I  have  sufficiently  proved  it  to  be  a  solid  substuice 
and  body.* 

In  his  proceeding  to  collect  an  inteUectual  world,  and  in 
his  discoursing  upon  the  place  and  habitation  of  angels  ;^  as 
also  in  his  consideration  of  the  activity  of  glorified  eyes,  which 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  whereas  motion  is  required  to  seeing ; 
and  in  his  subtile  speculation  upon  two  bodies,  placed  in  the 
vacuity,*  beyond  the  utmost  all-enclosing  superficies  of  hea* 
ven,  (which  impheth  a  contradiction  in  nature,)  metbioks  I  bear 
Apelles  crying  out,  Ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam :  or  rather,  it  put- 
tetfa  me  in  mind  of  one  of  the  titles  in  Fantagruel's  library, 
(which  he  expresseth  himself  conversant  in,)  namely,  Quasiio 
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tubtiJinima,  utrum  chinKiera  in  vacuo  bombmatu  postti  come- 
dere  lecundat  itdentiones  ;  with  which  short  note  I  will  leave 
these  considerations ;  in  which,  ^  time,  and  other  circuin- 
stances  allowed  it,)  matter  would  spring  up  of  excellent 
learning. 

When  our  author  shall  have  read  Master  White's  Dia- 
logues of  the  World,  he  will  no  longer  be  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  unity  of  the  world  is  a  conclusion  of  fiuth."  For  it 
is  there  demonstrated  by  reason. 

Here  the  thread  of  the  discourse*"  inviteth  me  to  say  a  great 
deal  of  the  production  or  creation  of  man's  soul.  But  it  b 
too  tedious  and  too  knotty  a  piece  for  a  letter.  Now  it  shall 
suffice  to  note,  that  it  is  not  ex  traduce,  and  yet  hath  a  strange 
kind  of  near  dependence  on  the  body,  which  is,  as  it  were, 
God's  instrument  to  create  it  by.  This,  thus  said,  or  rather 
tumbled  out,  may  seem  harsh.  But  had  your  Lordship  leisure 
to  peruse  what  I  have  written  at  ftiD  upon  this  point,  I  doubt 
not  but  it  would  appear  plausible  enough  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  him,  when  he  seemeth  to  impute  incon- 
venience to  long  life,  and  Aat  length  of  time  doth  rather  im- 
pair than  improve  us  :**  for  surely  if  we  will  follow  the  course 
of  nature  and  of  reason,  it  is  a  mighty  great  blessing ;  were 
it  but  in  this  regard,  that  it  giveth  time  leave  to  vent  and  boil 
away  the  unquietnesses  and  turbulencies  that  follow  our 
passions,  and  to  wean  ourselves  gently  from  carnal  affections, 
and  at  the  last  to  drop  with  ease  and  wiUingness,  like  ripe  fruit 
from  the  tree ;  as  I  remember  Plotinus  finely  discourseth  in 
one  of  his  j^neids.  For  when  before  the  season,  it  is  plucked 
off  with  violent  hands,  or  shaken  down  by  rude  and  boisterous 
winds,  it  carrieth  along  with  it  an  indigested  raw  taste  of  the 
wood,  and  hath  an  unpleasant  aigreness  in  its  juice,  that 
maketh  it  unfit  for  use,  till  long  time  hath  mellowed  it.  And 
peradventure  it  may  be  so  backward,  as,  instead  of  ripening, 
it  may  grow  rotten  in  the  very  centre.  In  like  manner,  souls 
that  go  out  of  their  bodies,  with  affections  to  those  objects 
they  leave  behind  them,  (which  usually  is  as  long  as  they  can 
relish  them,)  do  retain  still,  even  in  their  separation,  a  bias, 
and  a  languishing  towards  them;  which  is  the  reason  why 
such  terrene  souls  appear  oftenest  in  cemeteries  and  chamel- 
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houses,*'  and  not  that  moral  one  which  our  author  giveth.* 
For  life,  which  is  union  with  the  body,  being  that  which  car- 
nal souls  have  straitest  affection  to,  and  that  they  are  loathest 
to  be  separated  from ;  their  unquiet  spirit,  which  can  never 
(naturally)  lose  the  impressions  it  had  wrought  in  it  at  the 
time  of  its  driving  out,  lingereth  perpetually  after  that  dear 
consort  of  his.  The  impossibility  cannot  cure  them  of  their 
impotent  desires ;  they  would  iain  be  alive  agdn, 


And  to  this  cause  peradventure  may  be  reduced  the  strange 
efiect  which  is  frequently  seen  in  England,  when,  at  the 
approach  of  the  murderer,  the  slain  body  suddenly  bleedeth 
afresh.  For,  certiunly,  the  souls  of  them  that  are  treache- 
rously murdered  by  surprize,  used  to  leave  their  bodies  with 
extreme  unwillingness,  and  with  vehement  indignation  against 
them  that  force  them  to  so  unprovided  and  abhorred  a  pas- 
sage. That  soul  then,  to  wreak  its  evil  talent  against  the 
hated  murderer,  and  to  draw  a  just  and  desired  revenge  upon 
his  head,  would  do  all  it  can  to  manifest  the  author  of  the 
fact.  To  speak  it  cannot,  for  in  itself  it  wanteth  organs  of 
voice ;  and  those  it  is  parted  from  are  now  grown  too  heavy, 
and  are  too  benumbed  for  it  to  give  motion  unto.  Yet  some 
change  it  desireth  to  make  in  the  body,  which  it  hath  so  vehe- 
ment inclinations  to,  and  therefore  b  the  aptest  for  it  to  work 
upon.  It  must  then  endeavour  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  sub- 
tilest  and  most  fluid  parts  (and  consequently  the  most  move- 
able ones)  of  it.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which 
then,  being  violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those 
places  where  it  findeth  issues.f 

■  la  like  manatr,  ^-1  A\txa,xidet  Rota  end  of  iu  creilion  h  overtbrown  j  G>r  il 
■ttacki  our cridck'npHuUlioiu about  fn--  wu  mide  to  inrorm  iu  onn  body,  la 
me  Mula,  oilh  moat  quaint  arguacati.  nhich  only  it  hath  relation,  and  U>  no 
"If  Hiuli,"  quoth  he,  "aftbr  death  tp-  other;  indHi  wemuitacknonledgea/'jr- 
pear,  it  mu^  be  either  ID  tbelr  own,  or  in  thagorical  tfansaitiiimtiitti^^-^uch  appar- 
olber  bodiea ;  for  elie  they  mail  be  invisi-  iijont  are  delusions  of  Satan,  and  umat- 
b\e :  if  in  their  awn,  then  ihey  muil  paai  iiA  tricii],  to  conflrm  lupenlition." — Ed. 
through  the  grave,  and  enter  into  thdr  -f  ■f'"^  I'  "i"  <^i»^  4''^']    Here  again 

ilrength  to  them  than  ever  tbey  had,  to  Rdbi.  Far  ftt/m  questioning  the  tact,  he 
get  out  fiom  under  Buch  a  load  of  earth  only  findi  fuuli  niili  Sir  KeneUn's  mode 
sndnibUih:  if  in  other  bodiei,  then  the    of  acraundngfor  it:— vii.  (hit  the  bleed- 
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Our  author  cannot  believe,  that  the  world  will  perish  upon 
the  ruins  of  its  own  principles.**  But  Master  White  hath  de- 
monstrated the  end  of  it  upon  natural  reason.  And  though 
the  precise  time  for  that  general  destruction  be  inscrutable ; 
yet  he  learnedly  sheweth  an  ingenious  rule,  whereby  to  mea- 
sure in  some  sort  the  duration  of  it,  without  being  branded 
(as  our  author  threateneth)  with  convincible  and  statute-mad- 
ness,*^ or  with  impiety.  And  whereas  he  will  have  the  work 
of  this  last  great  day  (the  summer-up  of  all  past  days)  to  im- 
ply ajuiihilBtion,**  and  thereupon  interesteth  God  only  in  it : 
I  must  beg  leave  to  contradict  him,  namely  in  this  point ;  and 
to  affirm,  that  the  letting  loose  then  of  the  activest  element, 
to  destroy  this  fece  of  the  world,  will  hut  beget  a  change  in 
it ;  and  that  no  annihilation  can  proceed  from  God  Almighty : 
for  his  essence  being  (as  I  s^d  before)  self-«xiBtence,  it  is 
more  impossible  that  not-being  should  flow  from  him,  than 
that  &M  should  flow  immediately  firom  fire,  or  darkness  from 
the  actual  presence  of  light. 

I  must  needs  acknowledge,  that  where  he  balanceth  life  and 
death  against  one  another,  and  considereth  that  the  latter  is 
to  be  a  kind  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  become  a  pure  spirit 
withm  one  instant,^  and  what  followeth  of  this  strong  thought, 
b  extreme  handsomely  said,  and  argueth  very  gallant  and 
generous  resolutions  in  him. 

To  exempliiy  the  immortality  of  the  sou),  he  needeth  not 
have  recourse  to  the  philosopher's  stone.^  His  own  store 
fumisheth  him  with  a  most  pregnant  one  of  reviving  a  plant 
(the  same  numerical  plant)  out  of  its  own  ashes.*"  But,  under 
his  favour,  I  believe  his  experiment  will  fail,  if,  under  the  no- 
tiott  of  the  same,  he  comprehendeth  all  the  accidents  that  first 

iug  of  a  ilain  body  >t  (he  approBcli  of  the  niBii'a  arm,  nhich  irat  kept  two  jan 

murderer,  fi  camtd  by  Ike  Mai.      "  But  did,  M  tbe  ngbt  of  the  murderer,  drop 

thanumot  be,"u7i  Ron,  "for  iLeiouJ,  with  blood;    nhich  could  not  be  Datu- 

irheo  it  is  in  the  body,  cannot  make  it  rally,  weing  it  could  not  but  be  withered 

bleed  when   it  would;    if  it  could,  we  aad  dry  after  to  long  time.     Yet  1  deny 

(iiDuld  not  need  ehimrgtmu  to  phltboln-  not  but,  before  the  body  be  cold,  or  the 

mite  Knd  scarify  ui :  much  leu  then  can  spirit!  quite  gone,  it  msy  bleed ;    some 

it,  being  lepaiated  from  the  body.     Ifany  impieuions  of  revenge  and  anger  bdog 

inch  bleeding  be,  as  1  believe  that  some-  left  in  the  ipiriu  remaining,  which  may 

times  there  hath  been,  and  may  be  (O  more  the  blood  ;  but  the  safest  way  is,  to 

■gain.  1  think  it  the  eflVct  rather  of  a  aiiribule  such  molinns  of  the  blood  to  the 
prayers  of  these  loutt  under  the  altar, 
saying,  QtumtqtK,  Daminef" — Ed. 
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accompanied  that  plant ;  for,  gince  in  the  ashes  there  remiun- 
eth  only  the  fixed  salt,  I  am  very  confident,  that  all  the 
colour,  and  much  of  the  odour  and  taste  of  it,  is  flown  away 
with  the  volatile  salt 

What  should  I  say  of  his  making  so  particular  a  narration 
of  personal  things,  and  private  thoughts  of  his  own  { — the 
knowledge  whereof  cannot  much  conduce  to  any  man's  bet- 
terment ;  which  I  make  account  is  the  chief  end  of  his  writing 
this  discourse.  As  where  he  epeaketli  of  the  soundnesfi  of 
his  body,  of  the  course  of  his  diet,  of  the  coolness  of  his  blood 
at  the  summer-solstice  of  his  age,  of  his  neglect  of  an  epitaph; 
how  long  he  hath  lived,  or  may  live ;  what  popes,  emperours, 
kings,  grand  signiors,  he  hath  been  contemporary  unto,  and 
the  like  :*'  would  it  not  be  thought  that  he  hath  a  special  good 
opinion  of  himself,  (and  indeed  he  hath  reason,)  when  he  maketh 
such  great  princes  the  land-marks  in  the  chronology  of  him- 
self? Surely  if  he  were  to  write  by  retail  the  particulars  of 
his  own  story  and  life,  it  would  be  a  notable  romance,  since 
he  telleth  ae  in  one  total  sum,  it  is  a  continued  miracle  of 
thirty  years.*  Though  he  creepeth  gently  upon  us  at  the 
first,  yet  he  groweth  a  giant,  an  Atlas  (to  use  his  own  expres- 
sion)  at  the  last.  But  I  will  not  censure  him,  as  he  that  made 
notes  upon  Balsac's  lietters,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
vexing  his  readers  with  stories  of  his  colicks,  and  voiding  of 
graveL  I  leave  this  kind  of  his  expressions,  without  looking 
further  into  them. 

In  the  next  pUce,  my  Lord,  I  shall  take  occasion, — firom  our 
author's  setting  so  main  a  difference  between  moral  honesty 
and  virtue,  or  being  virtuous  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  out  of 
an  inbred  loyalty  to  virtue,*^  and  on  the  other  side,  being 
virtuous  for  a  reward's  sake, — to  discourse  a  little  concerning 
virtue  in  this  life,  and  the  effects  of  it  afterwards.  Truly,  my 
Lord,  however  he  seemeth  to  prefer  this  latter,  I  cannot  but 
value  the  other  much  before  it,  if  we  regard  the  nobleness  and 
heroickness  of  the  nature  and  nund  from  whence  they  both 
proceed :  and  if  we  consider  the  journey's  end,  to  which  each 
of  them  carrieth  us,  I  am  confident  the  first  yieldeth  nothing  to 
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the  second,  but  indeed  both  meet  in  the  period  of  beatitude. 
To  dear  this  point,  (which  is  very  well  worth  the  wisest  man's 
Beriouseat  thoughts,)  we  must  consider,  what  it  is  that  bringeth 
lu  to  this  excellent  state,  to  be  happy  in  the  other  world  of 
eternity  and  immutability.  It  is  agreed  on  all  bands  to  be 
God's  grace  and  favour  to  us :  but  all  do  not  agree  by  what 
steps  his  grace  produceth  this  effect.  Herein  I  shall  not  trouble 
your  Lordship  with  a  long  discourse,  how  that  grace  worketh 
in  OS,  (which  yet  I  will  in  a  word  touch  anon,  that  you  may 
conceive  what  I  understand  grace  to  be,)  but  will  suppose  it  to 
have  wrought  its  effect  in  us  in  this  life,  and  from  thence  exa- 
mine what  hinges  they  are  that  turn  us  over  to  beatitude  and 
glory  in  the  next  Some  consider  God  as  a  judge,  that  re- 
wardeth  or  punlsheth  men,  according  as  they  co-operated  with, 
or  repugned  to,  the  grace  he  gave.  That  according  as  their 
actions  please  or  displease  him,  he  is  well  affected  towards 
them,  or  angry  with  them ;  and  accordingly  maketh  them,  to 
the  purpose,  and  very  home,  feel  the  effects  of  his  kindness 
or  indignation.  Others  that  fly  a  higher  pitch,  and  are 
so  happy, 

ut  rtnnn  poterint  cc 


do  conceive  that  beatitude  and  misery  in  the  other  life  are 
effects  that  necessarily  and  ordinarily  flow  out  of  the  nature 
of  those  causes  that  begot  them  in  this  life,  without  engaging 
God  Almighty  to  give  a  sentence,  and  act  the  part  of  a  judge, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  cause,  as  it  shall  appear  upon 
the  accusations  and  pleadings  at  bis  great  bar.  Much  of  which 
manner  of  expression  is  metaphorical,  and  rather  adapted 
to  contain  vulgar  minds  in  their  duties,  (that  are  awed  with 
the  thought  of  a  severe  judge  sifHng  every  minute  action  of 
theirs,)  than  such  as  we  must  conceive  every  circumstance  to 
pass  ao  in  reality,  as  the  Uteral  sound  of  the  words  seems  to 
infer  in  ordinary  construction :  (and  yet  all  that  is  true  too, 
m  its  genuine  sense.)  But,  my  Lord,  these  more  penetrating 
men,  and  that,  I  conceive,  are  virtuous  upon  higher  and 
stronger  motives,  (for  they  truly  and  solidly  know  why  they 
are  so,)  do  consider  that  what  impressions  are  once  made  in 
the  spiritual  substance  of  a  soul,  and  what  affections  it  hath 
once  contracted,  do  ever  remain  in  it,  till  a  contrary  and  dia- 
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tnetraliy  contradicting  judgement  and  afiection  do  obliterate 
it,  and  expel  it  thence.  This  is  the  reason  why  contrition, 
sorrow,  and  hatred  for  past  sins,  is  encharged  us.  If  then 
the  soul  do  go  out  of  the  body  with  impressions  and  affections 
to  the  objects  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  it  continually  lingereth 
after  them,  and,  as  Virgil  (learnedly  as  well  as  wittily)  stuth. 


But  that  being  a  state  wherein  those  objects  neither  are, 
nor  can  be  enjoyed,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  such  a  soul 
must  be  in  an  exceeding  anguish,  sorrow,  and  affliction,  for 
being  deprived  of  them ;  and  for  want  of  those  it  so  much 
prizetb,  wiB  neglect  all  other  contentments  it  might  have,  as 
not  having  a  relish  or  taste  moulded  and  prepared  to  the  sa- 
vouring of  them ;  but  like  feverish  tongues,  that  when  they 
are  even  scorched  with  heat,  take  no  delight  in  the  pleasingest 
liquors,  but  the  sweetest  drinks  seem  bitter  to  them,  by  rea- 
son of  their  overflowing  gall :  so  they  even  hate  whatsoever 
good  is  in  their  power,  and  thus  pine  away  a  long  eternity. 
In  which  the  sharpness  and  activity  of  their  pain,  anguish, 
and  sad  condition,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  sensibleness  of 
their  natures :  which  being  then  purely  spiritual,  i»  in  a  man- 
ner infinitely  more  than  any  torment  that  in  this  life  can  be 
inflicted  upon  a  dull  gross  body.  To  this  add  the  vexation 
it  must  be  to  them,  to  see  how  inestimable  and  infinite  a  good 
they  have  lost ;  and  lost  merely  by  their  own  fault,  and  for 
momentary  trifles,  and  children's  play;  and  that  it  was  so 
easy  for  them  to  have  gained  it,  had  they  rem^ed  but  in  their 
right  senses,  and  governed  themselves  according  to  reason, 
and  then  judge  in  what  a  tortured  condition  they  must  be,  of 
remorse  and  execrating  themselves  for  their  most  supine  and 
senseless  madness.  Butifontheother  side,  a  soul  be  released 
out  of  this  prison  of  clay  and  flesh,  with  afiections  settied 
upon  intellectual  goods,  as  truth,  Icnowledge,  and  the  like ; 
and  that  it  be  grown  to  an  irksome  dislike  of  the  flat  pleasures 
of  this  world ;  and  look  upon  carnal  and  sensual  objects  with 
a  disdainfiil  eye,  as  discerning  the  contemptible  inanity  in 
them,  that  is  set  off  only  by  their  painted  outside;  and  above 
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all,  that  it  have  a  longing  desire  to  be  in  the  society  of  that 
superetninent  cause  of  causes,  in  which  they  know  are  heaped 
up  the  treasurea  of  all  beauty,  knowledge,  truth,  delight,  and 
good  whatsoever :  and  therefore  are  impatient  at  the  delay, 
and  reckon  all  their  absence  itom  him,  as  a  tedloua  banishment ; 
and  in  that  regard  hate  their  life  and  body,  as  cause  of  this 
divorce :  such  a  soul,  I  say,  must  necessarily,  by  reason  of  the 
temper  it  is  wrought  into,  enjoy  immediately  at  the  instant  of 
the  body's  dissolution,  and  its  liberty,  more  contentment,  more 
joy,  more  true  happiness,  than  it  is  possible  for  a  heart  of 
flesh  to  have  scarce  any  scantling  of,  much  less  to  comprehend. 

For  immense  knowledge  is  natural  to  it,  as  I  have  touched 
before.  Truth  which  is  the  adequated  and  satisfying  object 
of  the  understanding,  is  there  disj^yed  in  her  own  colours, 
or  rather  wi^out  any. 

And  that  which  is  the  crown  of  all,  and  in  respect  of  which 
all  the  rest  is  nothing ;  that  infinite  entity,  which  above  all 
things  this  soul  thirsteth  to  be  united  unto,  cannot  for  his  own 
goodness'  sake  deny  his  embraces  to  so  affectionate  a  creature, 
and  to  such  'an  enflamed  love.  If  he  should,  then  were  that 
soul,  for  being  the  best,  and  for  loving  him  most,  condemned 
to  be  the  imhappiest.  For  what  joy  could  she  have  in  any 
thing,  were  she  barred  from  what  she  so  inAnitely  loveth? 
But  since  the  nature  of  superiour  and  excellent  things  is 
to  shower  down  their  propitious  influences,  wheresoever  there 
is  a  capacity  of  receiving  them,  and  no  obstacle  to  keep  them 
out,  (like  the  sun  that  illuminateth  the  whole  air,  if  no  cloud 
or  solid  opacous  body  intervene,)  it  followeth  clearly,  that  this 
infinite  sun  of  justice,  this  immense  ocean  of  goodness,  cannot 
choose  but  environ  with  his  beams,  and  replenish  even  beyond 
satiety  with  his  delightsome  waters,  a  soul  so  prepared  and 
tempered  to  receive  them. 

Now,  my  Lord,  to  make  use  of  this  discourse,  and  apply  it 
to  what  begot  it, — be  pleased  to  determine,  which  way  will 
deliver  us  evenest  and  smoothest  to  this  happy  end  of  our 
journey :  to  be  virtuous  for  hope  of  a  reward,  and  through 
fear  of  punbhment ;  or  to  be  so  out  of  a  natural  and  inward 
affection  to  virtue,  for  virtue's  and  reason's  sake !  surely  one 
in  this  latter  condition,  not  only  doth  those  things  which  will 
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bring  him  to  beadtude,  but  he  is  so  aecured,  in  a  i 
under  an  annoui  of  proof,  that  he  is  almost  inrulnerable ;  be 
can  scarce  miscarry,  he  hath  not  so  much  as  an  indination  to 
work  contrarily ;  the  alluring  baits  of  this  world  tempt  him 
not ;  he  disliketh,  he  hateth,  even  bis  necessary  commerce 
with  them  whilst  he  liveth.  On  the  other  side,  the  hireling, 
that  steereth  hb  course  only  by  his  reward  and  punishment 
doth  weU,  I  confess;  but  he  doth  it  with  reluctance;  he 
carrieth  the  ark,  God's  image,  his  soul,  safely  home,  it  is  true, 
but  he  loweth  pitiiiiUy  after  his  calves,  that  he  leaveth  behind 
him  among  the  Philistines.  In  a  word,  he  is  virtuous ;  but 
if  be  might  safely,  he  would  do  vicious  things.  (And  hence 
be  the  ground  in  nature,  if  so  I  might  say,  of  our  purgatory.) 
Methinks  two  such  minds  may  not  unfitly  be  compared  to 
two  maids,  whereof  one  hath  a  little  sprinkling  of  the  green 
sickness,  and  hath  more  mind  to  eat  ashes,  chalk,  or  leather, 
than  meats  of  solid  and  good  nourishment,  but  forbeareth 
them,  knowing  the  languishing  condition  of  health  it  will 
bring  her  to ;  but  the  other  having  a  ruddy,  vigorous,  and 
perfect  constitution,  and  enjoying  a  complete,  entire  eucrasy, 
delights  in  no  food  but  of  good  nouriture,  and  loathes  the 
other's  delights.  Her  health  is  discovered  in  her  looks,  and 
she  ia  secure  from  any  danger  of  that  malady,  whereas  the 
other  tor  all  her  good  diet,  beareth  in  her  complexion  some 
sickly  testimony  of  her  depraved  appetite ;  and  if  she  be  not 
very  wary,  she  is  in  danger  of  a  relapse. 

It  falleth  fit  in  this  place  to  examine  our  author's  appre- 
hension of  the  Old  of  such  honest  worthies  and  philosophers 
(as  he  calleth  them)**  that  died  before  Christ  his  incarnation, 
whether  any  of  them  could  be  saved,  or  no  7  Truly,  my  Lord,  I 
make  no  doubt  at  all,  but  if  any  followed  in  the  whole  tenour  of 
their  lives  the  dictamens  of  right  reason,  that  their  journey 
was  secure  to  heaven.  Out  of  the  former  discourse  appeareth 
what  temper  of  mind  is  necessary  to  get  thither.  And  that 
reason  would  dictate  such  a  temper  to  a  perfectly  judidous 
man,  (though  but  in  the  state  of  nature,)  as  the  best  and  most 
rational  for  him,  I  make  no  doubt  at  all.  But  it  is  most  true, 
they  are  exceeding  few  (i£  any)  in  whom  reason  worketh 
clearly,  and  is  not  overswayed  by  passion  and  terrene  af- 
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fecdons ;  they  are  few  that  can  discern  what  is  reasonable 
to  be  done  in  every  circumstance. 

Pwd  quM  Bqmu  untiic 
Jupiter,  >ut  xrdena  emit  ad  alhaim  virtui, 
Dili  geiiili,  poluere. 

And  fewer  that,  knowing  what  is  best,  can  win  of  themselves 
to  do  accordingly,  (  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor, 
being  inost  men's  cases) ;  so  that  after  all  that  can  be  expected 
at  the  hands  of  nature  and  reason  in  their  best  habit,  since 
the  lapse  of  them,  we  may  conclude  it  would  have  been  a 
most  difficult  thing  for  any  man,  and  a  moat  impossible  one 
for  mankind,  to  attain  unto  beatitude,  if  Christ  had  not  come 
to  teach,  and  by  his  example  to  show  us  the  way. 

And  this  was  the  reason  of  his  incamatioD,  teaching,  life, 
and  death.  For,  being  God,  we  could  not  doubt  his  Teradty, 
when  he  told  us  news  of  the  other  world ;  having  all  things 
in  his  power,  and  yet  enjoying  none  of  the  delights  of  this 
life,  no  man  should  stick  at  foregoing  them,  since  his  example 
sheweth  all  men,  that  such  a  course  is  best,  whereas  few  are 
capable  of  the  reason  of  it :  and  for  his  last  act,  dying  in  such 
an  afflicted  manner,  he  taught  us  how  the  securest  way  to 
step  immediately  into  perfect  happiness,  is  to  be  crucified  to 
all  the  desires,  delights,  and. contentments,  of  this  world. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  physician:  truly,  my  Lord,  I  must 
needs  pay  him,  a?  a  due,  the  acknowledging  his  pious  dis- 
.  courses  to  be  excellent  and  patbetical  ones,  containing  worthy 
motives'to  incite  one  to  virtue,  and  to  deter  one  from  vice; 
thereby  to  gjun  heaven,  and  to  avoid  hell.  Assuredly  he  is 
owner  of  a  solid  head  and  of  a  strong  generous  heart.  Where 
he  employeth  his  thoughts  upon  such  things  as  resort  to  no 
higher  or  more  abstruse  principles,  than  such  as  occur  in 
ordinary  conversation  with  the  world,  or  in  the  conunon  tract 
of  study  and  learning,  I  know  no  man  would  say  better.  But 
when  he  meeteth  with  such  difficulties  as  his  next,  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,**  (wherein  after  deep  meditation 
upon  the  most  abstracted  principles  and  speculations  of  the 
metaphysics,  one  hath  much  ado  to  solve  the  appearing  con- 
tradictions in  nature,)  there,  I  do  not  at  all  wonder,  he  should 
tread  a  little  awry,  and  go  astray  in  the  dark,  for  I  conceive 
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hb  course  of  life  bath  not  permitted  him  to  allow  much  time 
unto  the  unwinding  of  such  entangled  and  abstracted  subtilties. 
But  if  it  bad,  I  believe  his  natural  parts  are  such,  as  be  might 
have  kept  the  chair  irom  most  men  I  know ;  for  even  where 
he  roveth  widest,  it  is  with  so  much  wit  and  sharpness,  as 
putteth  me  in  mind  of  a  great  man's  censure  upon  Joseph 
Scaliger's  Cyclometrica,  (a  matter  be  was  not  well  versed  in,) 
that  he  had  rather  err  so  ingeniously  as  be  did,  than  hit  upon 
truth  in  that  heavy  manner,  as  the  Jestut  his  antagonist  stuff- 
eth  his  books.  Most  assuredly  hia  wit  and  smartness  in  this 
discourse  is  of  the  finest  standard ;  and  his  insight  into  severer 
learning  wiU  appear  as  piercing  unto  such  as  use  not  strictly 
the  touchstone  and  the  test,  to  examine  every  piece  of  the 
glittering  coin  be  payeth  bis  reader  with.  But  to  come  to 
the  resurrection.  Methinks  it  is  but  a  gross  conception,  to 
think  that  every  atom  of  the  present  individual  matter  of  a 
body,  every  grain  of  ashes  of  a  burned  cadaver,  scattered  by 
the  wind  througout  the  world,  and,  after  numerous  variations, 
changed  parad venture  into  the  body  of  another  man,  should  at 
the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet  be  raked  together  again  from 
all  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  be  made  up  anew  into  the 
same  body  it  wae  before  of  the  first  man.  Yet  if  we  will  be 
christians  and  rely  upon  God's  promises,  we  must  believe  that 
we  shall  rise  again  with  the  same  body  that  walked  about,  did 
eat,  drink,  and  live,  here  on  earth ;  and  that  we  shall  see  our 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  with  the  same,  the  very  same  eyes, 
wherewith  we  now  look  upon  the  feding  glories  of  this  con- 
temptible world. 

How  shall  these  seeming  contrarieties  be  reconciled  ?  If 
the  latter  be  true,  why  should  not  the  former  be  admitted  ? 
To  explicate  this  riddle  the  better,  give  me  leave  to  ask  your 
Lordship,  if  you  now  see  the  cannons,  the  ensigns,  the  arms, 
and  other  martial  preparations  at  Oxford,  with  the  same  eyes, 
wherewith  many  years  agone  you  looked  upon  Porphyry's  and 
Aristotle's  learned  leases  there!  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
answer  me,  assuredly  with  the  very  same.  Is  that  noble  and 
graceful  person  of  yours,  that  begetteth  both  delight  and 
reverence  in  every  one  that  looketh  upon  it, — is  that  body  of 
yours,  that  now  is  grown  to  such  comely  and  full  dimensions, 
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as  nature  can  give  her  none  more  advantageous, — the  same 
person,  the  same  body,  which  your  virtuous  and  excellent 
mother  bore  nine  months  in  her  chaste  and  honoured  womb, 
and  that  your  nurse  gave  suck  unto  ?  Most  certainly  it  b  the 
same.  And  yet  if  you  consider  it  well,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  that  sublunary  matter,  being  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  in 
bodies  which  have  internal  principles  of  heat  and  motion, 
much  continually  transpiring  out  to  make  room  for  the  supply 
of  new  aliment ;  at  the  length,  in  long  process  of  time,  all  is 
so  changed,  as  that  ship  at  Athens  may  as  weU  be  called  the 
same  ship  that  was  there  two  hundred  years  before,  and 
whereof  (by  reason  of  the  continual  reparations)  not  one  fool 
of  the  timber  b  remaining  in  her  that  builded  her  at  first,  as 
thb  body  now  can  be  called  the  same,  was  forty  years  agone, 
unless  some  higher  consideration  keep  up  the  identity  of  it. 
Now  what  that  is,  let  us  examine,  and  whether  or  no  it  will 
reach  to  our  di£ScuIty  of  the  resurrection.  Let  us  consider 
then,  how  that  which  j^veth  the  numerical  individuation  to  a 
body,  b  the  substantial  form.  As  long  as  that  remaineth  the 
same,  though  the  matter  be  in  a  continual  flux  and  motion, 
yet  the  thing  is  still  the  same.  There  is  not  one  drop  of  the 
same  water  in  the  Thames,  that  ran  down  by  White- Hall  yes- 
ternight ;  yet  no  man  will  deny,  but  that  it  b  the  same  river 
that  was  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  as  long  as  it  is  supptied 
irom  the  same  common  stock,  the  sea.  Though  this  example 
reacheth  not  home,  it  illustrateth  the  thing.  If  then  the  form 
remain  absolutely  the  same  after  separation  from  the  matter, 
that  it  was  in  the  matter,  (which  can  happen  only  to  forms, 
that  subsist  by  themselves,  as  human  souls,)  it  followeth  then 
that  whensoever  it  is  united  to  matter  again,  (aU  matter  coming 
out  of  the  same  common  magazine,)  it  maketh  again  the  same 
man,  with  the  same  eyes,  and  all  the  same  limbs,  that  were 
formerly.  Nay,  he  is  composed  of  the  same  individual  matter, 
for  it  hath  the  same  distinguisher  and  individuator,  to  wit, 
the  same  form  or  soul.  Matter  considered  singly  by  itself 
hath  no  dbtinction:  all  matter  is  in  itself  the  same;  we  must 
fiuicy  it  as  we  do  the  indigested  chaos ;  it  b  an  uniformly 
wide  ocean.  Particularize  a  few  drops  of  the  sea  by  Ming  a 
glass-AiU  of  them,  then  that  glass-fidl  is  distinguished  from 
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all  the  rest  of  the  watery  bulk :  but  return  back  those  few 
drops  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  the  glaas-fuU  that 
even  now  had  an  individuation  by  itself,  loseth  that,  and 
groweth  one  and  the  same  with  the  other  mun  stock :  yet  if 
you  fill  your  ghtss  agtun,  wheresoever  you  take  it  up,  so  it  be 
of  the  same  uniform  bulk  of  water  you  had  before,  it  is  the 
same  glassfiill  of  water  that  you  had.  But  as  I  s^d  before, 
this  example  fitt«th  entirely  no  more  than  the  other  did.  In 
such  abstracted  speculations,  where  we  must  consider  matter 
without  form,  (which  hath  no  actual  being,)  we  must  not  expect 
adequated  examples  in  nature.  But  enough  is  said  to  make 
a  speculative  man  see,  that  if  God  should  join  the  soul  of  a 
lately  dead  man,  (even  whilst  his  dead  corpse  should  lie  en- 
tire in  his  windingsheet  here,)  unte  a  body  made  of  earth, 
taken  fi^m  some  mountain  in  America ;  it  were  most  true 
and  certain,  that  the  body  he  should  then  live  by,  were  the 
same  identical  body  he  Uved  with  before  his  death,  and  late 
resurrection.  It  is  evident,  that  sameness,  thisness,  and  that, 
ness,  belongeth  not  to  matter  by  itself,  (for  a  general  indiffer* 
ence  runneth  through  it  all,)  but  only  as  it  is  distingubbed  and 
individuated  by  the  form.  Which  in  our  case,  whensoever 
the  same  soul  doth,  it  must  be  understood  always  to  be  the 
same  matter  and  body. 

This  point  thus  passed  over,  I  may  piece  to  it  what  our 
author  saith,^  of  a  nutgazine  of  subststent  forms  residing  first 
in  the  chaos,  and  hereafter  (when  the  world  shall  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire)  in  the  general  heap  of  ashes :  out  of  which 
God's  voice  did  and  shdl  draw  them  out,  and  clothe  them 
with  matter.  This  language  were  handsome  for  a  poet,  or  a 
rhetoridao  to  speak ;  but  in  a  philosopher,  that  should  ratio- 
dnate  strictly  and  rigorously,  I  cannot  adtmt  it.  For  certain- 
ly, there  are  no  subsistent  forms  of  corporeal  things ;  (except- 
ing the  soul  of  man,  which  beudes  being  an  informing  form, 
hath  another  particular  consideration  beloujpng  to  it,  too  long 
to  speak  of  here.)  But  whensoever  that  compound  is  de- 
stroyed, the  form  perisheth  with  the  whole.  And  for  the 
natural  productbn  of  corporeal  things,  I  conceive  it  to  be 
wrought  out  by  the  action  and  pasdon  of  the  elements  among 
themselves ;  which  introducing  new  tempers  and  dispositions 
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into  the  bodies  where  these  conflicts  pass,  new  fonns  succeed 
old  ones,  when  the  dlBpositions  are  raised  to  such  a  height, 
as  can  no  longer  consist  vith  the  preceding  form,  and  are  in 
the  immediate  degree  to  fit  the  succeeding  one,  which  they 
usher  in.  The  mystery  of  all  which  I  have  at  large  unfolded 
in  my  above-mentioned  treatise  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 
I  shall  say  no  more  to  the  first  part  of  our  physidan's  dis- 
course, after  I  have  observed,  how  his  consequence  is  no  good 
one  where  he  inferreth  that  if  the  devils  foreknew  who  would 
be  damned  or  saved,  it  would  save  them  the  labour,  and  end 
their  work  of  tempting  mankind  to  mischief  and  evil.^  For 
whatsoever  their  moral  design  and  success  be  in  it,  their  na- 
ture impelleth  them  to  be  always  doing  it  For  as  on  the  one 
side,  it  is  active  in  the  highest  degree,  (as  being  pure  acts, 
that  is,  spirits)  so  on  the  other  side,  they  are  malign  in  as  great 
an  excess :  by  the  one  they  must  be  always  working,  where* 
soever  they  may  work,  (like  water  in  a  vessel  full  of  holes, 
that  wiU  run  out  of  every  one  of  them  which  is  not  stopped): 
by  the  other,  their  whole  work  must  be  malicious  and  mischie- 
vous. Joining  then  both  these  quaUties  together,  it  is  evident, 
they  win  always  be  tempting  mankind,  though  they  know 
they  shall  be  frustrate  of  their  moral  end. 

But  were  it  not  time  that  I  made  an  end  ?  Yes,  it  is  more 
than  time.  And  therefore  having  once  passed  the  limit  that 
confined  what  was  becoming,  the  next  step  carried  me  into 
the  ocean  of  errour ;  which  being  infinite,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  bearing  no  proportion  in  it,  I  will  proceed  a  tittle  fur- 
ther, to.  take  a  short  survey  of  his  Second  Part,  and  hope  for 
as  easy  pardon  after  this  addition  to  my  sudden  and  indigest- 
ed remarks,  as  if  I  had  closed  them  up  now. 

Methinks,  he  beginneth  with  somewhat  an  afiected  dis- 
course, to  prove  his  natural  inclination  to  charity ;  which  vir- 
tue is  the  intended  theme  of  all  the  remainder  of  his  discourse. 
And  I  doubt  he  mistaketh  the  lowest  orb  or  limb  of  that 
high  seraphick  virtue,  for  the  top  and  perfection  of  it ;  and 
maketh  a  kind  of  human  compassion  to  be  divine  charity.  He 
will  have  it  to  be  a  general  way  of  doing  good :  it  is  true,  he 
addeth  then,  for  God's  sake ;  but  he  allayeth  that  agun,  with 
'   saying  he  will  have  that  good  done,  as  by  obedience,  and  to 
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accotopliflh  God'e  wiU ;  and  looketh  at  the  efiectB  it  worketh 
upon  our  souk,  but  in  a  narrow  compass;  like  one  in  the  vul- 
gar throng,  that  considereth  God  as  a  judge,  and  as  a 
rewarder  or  a  punisher.  Whereas  perfect  charity  is  that 
vehement  love  of  God  Ibr  his  own  sake,  for  his  goodness,  for 
his  beauty,  for  his  excellency,  that  carrieth  all  the  motions  of 
our  soul  directly  and  violently  to  him ;  and  maketh  a  man 
disdain,  or  rather  hate  all  obstacles  that  may  retard  his  jour- 
ney to  him.  And  that  face  of  it  that  looketh  toward  mankind 
with  whom  we  live,  and  warmeth  us  to  do  others  good,  b  but 
like  the  overflowing  of  the  main  stream,  that  swelling  above 
its  banks  runneth  over  in  a  multitude  of  Uttle  channels. 

I  am  not  saUsfied,  that  in  the  likeness  which  he  putteth  be- 
tween God  and  man,  he  maketh  the  difierence  between  them, 
to  be  but  such  as  between  two  creatures  that  resemble  one 
another.  For  between  these,  there  is  some  proportion ;  but 
between  the  others,  none  at  all.  In  the  examining  of  which 
discourse,  wherein  the  author  observeth,  that  no  two  faces 
are  ever  seen  to  be  perfectly  alike,  nay,  no  two  pictures  of  the 
same  face  were  ever  exactly  made  so  ;*  I  could  take  occasion 
to  insert  a  subtile  and  dehghtfid  demonstration  of  Master 
White's,  wherein  he  sheweth,  how  it  is  impossible  that  two 
bodies  (for  example,  two  bowls)  should  ever  be  made  exactly 
like  one  another ;  nay,  not  rigorously  equal  in  any  one, acci- 
dent, as  namely,  in  weight,  but  that  still  there  will  be  some 
httle  difference  and  inequaUty  between  them ;  (the  reason  of 
which  observation  our  author  meddleth  not  with ;) — were  it 
not  that  I  have  been  so  long  already,  as  digressions  were  now 
very  unseasonable. 

Shall  I  conunend  or  censure  our  author  for  believing  so 
well  of  his  acquired  knowledge,  as  to  be  dejected  at  the 
thought  of  not  being  able  to  leave  it  a  legacy  among  his 
friends  t'  Or  shall  I  examine  whether  it  be  not  a  high  injury 
to  wise  and  gallant  princes,  who  out  of  the  generousness  and 
nobleness  of  their  nature,  do  patronize  arts  and  learned  men, 
to  impute  their  so  doing  to  vanity  of  desiring  praise,  or  to  fear 
of  reproach. 

But  let  these  pass :  I  wiU  not  engage  any  that  may  befriend 
him,  in  a  quarrel  against  him.     But  I  may  safely  produce 
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Epictetus  to  contradict  him,  when  he  letteth  his  kindness  en- 
gulf him  in  deep  afflictions  for  a  friend :  for  he  will  not  aUow 
his  wise  man  to  have  an  inward  relenting,  a  troubled  feeling, 
or  compassion  of  another's  nusfortunes.  That  disordereth 
the  one,  without  any  good  to  the  other.  Let  him  afford  all 
the  assistances  and  relievings  in  his  power,  but  without  inter- 
mingling himself  in  the  other's  woe ;  as  angels,  that  do  us 
good,  but  have  no  passion  for  us.  But  this  gentleman's  kind- 
ness goeth  yet  further  :*  he  compareth  his  lore  of  a  friend  to 
his  love  of  God ;  the  union  of  friends'  souls  by  affection,  to 
the  union  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Triiuty,  and  to  the  hy- 
postatical  union  of  two  natures  in  one  Christ,  by  the  Word's 
incarnation.  Moat  certainly  he  expresseth  himself  to  be  a 
right  good-natured  man.  But  if  St.  Augustine  retracted  so 
severely  his  pathetical  expressions  for  the  death  of  his  friend, 
saying,  they  savoured  more  of  the  rhetorical  declamations  of 
a  young  orator,  than  of  the  grave  confession  of  a  devout  chris- 
tian, (or  somewhat  to  that  purpose,}  what  censure  upon  him- 
self may  we  expect  of  our  physician,  if  ever  he  make  any 
retractation  of  tiiis  discourse  concerning  his  reU^on. 

It  is  no  small  misfortune  to  him,  that  after  so  much  time 
spent,  and  so  many  places  visited  in  a  curious  search,  by  tra- 
veUing  afler  the  acquisition  of  so  many  languages ;  after  the 
wading  so  deep  in  sciences,  as  appeareth  by  the  ample  inven- 
tory and  particular  he  maketh  of  himself:  the  result  of  all 
this  should  be  to  profess  ingenuously  he  had  studied  enough, 
only  to  become  a  sceptick ;  and  that  having  run  through  all 
sorts  of  learning,  he  could  find  rest  and  satisfaction  in  none.' 
This,  I  confess,  is  the  unlucky  fate  of  those  that  light  upon 
wrong  principles.  But  Master  White  teacheth  us,  how  the 
theorems  and  demonstrations  of  phydcks  may  be  linked  and 
chained  together,  as  strongly,  and  as  continuedly,  as  they  are 
in  the  mathematicks,  if  men  would  but  apply  themselves  to  a 
right  method  of  study.  And  I  do  not  find  that  Solomon  com- 
plained of  ignorance  in  the  height  of  knowledge  f  (as  this 
gentleman  suth ;)  but  only,  that  after  he  hath  rather  acknow- 
ledged himself  ignorant  of  nothing,  but  that  he  understood 
the  natures  of  all  phuits,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop,  and 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  ways  and  paths  of  wisdom  and 
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knowledge,  he  exclumeth,  that  all  this  is  but  toil  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  and  therefore  adviseth  men  to  change  hmnaa  stu- 
dies into  divine  contemplations  and  affections. 

I  cannot  agree  to  his  resolution  of  shutting  his  books,  and 
giving  over  the  search  of  knowledge,  and  resigning  himself  up 
to  ignorance,  upon  the  reason  that  moveth  him ;  as  though  it 
were  extreme  vanity  to  waste  our  days  in  the  pursuit  of  that, 
which  by  attending  but  a  little  longer,  (till  death  bath  closed 
the  eyes  of  our  body,  to  open  those  of  our  soul,)  we  shall  gain 
with  ease,  we  shall  enjoy  by  infusion,  and  as  an  accessory  of  our 
glorification.^  It  is  true,  as  soon  as  death  hath  played  the 
midwife  to  our  second  birth,  our  soul  shall  then  see  all  truths 
more  freely,  than  our  corporal  eyes  at  our  first  birth  see  all 
bodies  and  colours,  hy  the  natural  power  of  it,,  as  I  have 
touched  already,  and  not  only  upon  the  grounds  our  author 
giveth.  Yet  &r  be  it  from  us,  to  think  that  time  lost,  which 
in  the  mean  season  we  shall  laboriously  employ,  to  warm  our- 
selves with  blowing  a  few  httle  sparks  of  that  glorious  fire, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  in  one  instant  leap  into  the  middle 
of,  without  danger  of  scorching.  And  that  for  two  important 
reasons ;  (be^es  several  others,  too  long  to  mention  here;) 
the  one,  for  the  great  advantage  we  have  by  learning  in  this 
life ;  the  other,  for  the  huge  contentment  that  the  acquisition 
of  it  here  (which  implyeth  a  strong  affection  to  it)  will  be  unto 
us  in  the  next  life.  The  want  of  knowledge  in  our  first 
mother  (which  exposed  her  to  be  easily  deceived  by  the  ser- 
pent's cunning)  was  the  root  of  all  our  ensuing  misery  and  woe. 
It  b  as  true  (which  we  are  taught  by  irrefragable  authority) 
that  omnis  peccant  ignorat ;  and  the  well-head  of  all  the 
calamities  and  mischiefe  in  all  the  world  consisteth  of  the 
troubled  and  bitter  waters  of  ignorance,  folly,  and  rashness ; 
to  cure  which,  the  only  remedy  and  antidote  is  the  salt  of 
true  learning,  the  bitter  wood  of  study,  painful  meditatic»i, 
and  orderly  consideration.  I  do  not  mean  such  study,  as 
armetb  wrangling  champions  for  clamorous  schools,  where  the 
.  ability  of  subtile  disputing  to  and  &o,  is  more  prized  than  the 
retrieving  of  truth :  but  such  as  filleth  the  mind  with  solid 
and  useful  notions,  and  doth  not  endanger  the  swelling  it  up 
with  windy  vanities.     Besides,  the  sweetest  companion  and 
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entertunment  of  a  well-tempered  mind  is  to  converse  familiar- 
ly with  the  naked  and  bewitching  beautieB  of  those  mistresBes, 
those  veritiea  and  sciences,  which,  by  fair  courting  of  them, 
they  gain  and  enjoy ;  and  every  day  bring  new  fresh  ones  to 
their  seraglio,  where  the  ancientest  never  grow  old  or  stale. 
Is  there  any  thing  so  pleasing  or  so  profitable  as  this  ? 

Nil  dulciua  esl,  bene  qnam  moniu  Inwra 

Edit*  doctrin*  aipientum  templi  sereni ; 
Oetpkere  unde  qiieu  lUo*,  pMsmque  lidere 
Ernre,  alque  riun  pitUnteu  qiuerere  lila. 

But  now,  if  we  conuder  the  advantage  we  shall  have  in 
the  other  life  by  our  affection  to  sciences,  and  conversation 
with  them  in  this,  it  b  wonderfid  great.  Indeed  that  affection 
is  so  necessary,  as  without  it  we  shall  et^oy  little  contentment 
in  all  the  knowledge  we  shall  then  be  replenished  with :  for 
every  one's  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  a  good  is  to  be 
measured  by  his  precedent  desire  of  that  good,  and  by  the 
equality  of  the  taste  and  relish  of  him  that  feedeth  upon  it. 
We  should  therefore  prepare  and  make  our  taste  before-hand 
by  assuefaction  unto,  and  by  often  relishing  what  we  shall 
then  be  nourished  with.  That  Englishman  that  can  drink 
nothing  but  beer  or  ale,  would  be  ill  bestead,  were  he  to  go 
into  Spun  or  Italy,  where  nothing  but  wine  groweth :  whereas 
a  well  experienced  goittfre,  that  can  criticise  upon  the  several 
tastes  of  liquors,  would  thmk  his  palate  m  Paradise,  among 
those  delicious  nectars,  (to  use  Aretine's  phrase  upon  his 
eating  of  a  lamprey.)  Who  was  ever  delighted  with  tobacco 
the  first  time  he  took  it  X  and  who  could  willingly  be  vrithont 
it,  after  he  was  awhile  habituated  to  the  use  of  it !  How  many 
examples  are  there  daily  of  young  men  that  marrying  upon 
their  Other's  ccnmnand,  not  through  precedent  afiections  of 
their  own,  have  little  comfort  in  worthy  and  handsome  wives, 
that  others  would  passionately  afiecL  Archimedes  lost  bis 
life,  for  being  so  ravished  witli  the  delight  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  that  he  could  not  of  a  sudden  recall  his 
ecstasied  spirits  to  attend  the  rude  soldier's  summons :  but 
instead  of  him,  whose  mind  had  been  always  fed  vith  such 
subtile  diet,  how  many  plain  country-gentiemen  doth  your 
Lordship  and  I  know,  that  rate  the  knowledge  of  their  hus- 
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bandry  at  a  much  higher  pitch ;  and  are  extremely  delighted 
by  conversing  with  that ;  whereas  the  other  would  be  most 
tedious  and  importune  to  them  ?  We  may  then  safely  con- 
clude, that  if  we  will  joy  in  the  knowledge  we  shall  have  after 
death,  we  must  in  our  life-time  raise  within  ourselves  earnest 
aflections  to  it,  and  desires  of  it,  which  cannot  be  barren  ones ; 
but  will  press  upon  us  to  giun  some  knowledge  by  way  of  ad- 
vance here ;  and  the  more  we  attain  unto,  the  more  we  shall 
be  in  love  with  what  remuneth  behind.  To  this  reason  then 
adding  the  other,  how  knowledge  is  the  surest  prop  and  guide 
of  our  present  life ;  and  how  it  perfecteth  a  man  in  that  which 
constituteth  him  a  man,  his  reason ;  and  how  it  enableth  him 
to  tread  boldly,  steadily,  constantly,  and  knowingly,  in  all  his 
ways :  and  I  am  confident,  all  men  that  shall  hear  the  case 
thus  debated,  will  join  with  me  in  making  it  a  suit  to  our  phy- 
sician, that  be  will  keep  fats  books  open,  and  continue  that 
progress  he  hath  so  happily  begun. 

Butlbelieve  your  Lordship  «^  scarcely  join  with  him  in  his 
wish,  that  we  might  procreate  and  beget  children  vrithout  the 
help  of  women,  or  without  any  conjunction  or  commerce  with 
that  sweet  and  bewitching  sex.^  Plato  taxeth  his  fellow  phi- 
losopher (though  otherwise  a  learned  and  brave  man)  for  not 
aaciifidng  to  the  Graces,  those  gentle  female  goddesses. 
What  thinketh  your  Iiordship  of  our  physician's  bitter  cen- 
sure of  that  action,  which  Mahomet  maketh  the  essence  of  his 
paradise  ?  Indeed,  besides  those  his  unkindnesses,  or  rather 
frowardnesses,  at  that  tender-hearted  sex,  (which  must  needs 
take  it  ill  at  his  hands,)  methinketh  be  setteth  marriage  at  too 
low  a  rate,  which  is  assuredly  the  highest  and  divinest  link  of 
humane  society.  And  where  he  speaketh  of  Cupid,  and  of 
beauty,  it  is  in  such  a  pruse,  as  putteth  me  in  mind  of  the 
learned  Greek  reader  in  Cambridge,  his  courting  of  his  mis- 
tress out  of  Stephens  his  Thesaurus. 

My  next  observation  upon  his  discourse  draweth  me  to  a 
logical  consideration  of  the  nature  of  an  exact  syllogism: 
which  kind  of  reflection,  though  it  use  to  open  the  door  in  the 
course  of  learning  and  study;  yet  it  will  near  shut  it  in  my 
discourse,  which  my  following  the  thread  that  my  author  spin- 
neth,  Bssignetb  to  this  place.    If  he  had  well  and  thoroughly 
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considered  sll  that  is  required  to  that  strict  way  of  managing 
our  reason,  he  would  not  have  censured  Aristotle  for  con- 
demning the  fourth  figure,  out  of  no  other  motive,  but  because 
it  was  not  consonant  to  his  own  principles  ;^  that  it  would  not 
fit  with  the  foundations  himself  had  laid ;  though  it  do  with 
reason  (saith  he)  and  be  consonant  to  that,  which  indeed  it 
doth  not,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circumetances.  In  a  perfect 
ayllogisni,  the  predicate  must  be  identified  with  the  subject, 
and  each  extreme  with  the  middle  term,  and  so,  consequently, 
all  three  with  one  another.  But  in  Galen's  fourth  figure,  the 
case  may  so  fall  out,  as  these  rules  will  not  be  current  there. 

As  for  the  good  and  excellency  that  lie  constdereth  in  the 
worst  things,  and  how  far  from  solitude  any  man  is  in  a 
wilderness ;'°  these  are  ^n  bb  discourse)  but  equivocal  con- 
siderations of  good,  and  of  loneliness.  Nor  are  they  anyways 
perHnent  to  the  morality  of  that  part,  where  be  treatetb  of 
them. 

I  have  much  ado  to  believe,  what  he  speaketh  confidently," 
that  he  is  more  beholding  to  Morpheus,  for  learned  and 
rational,  as  well  as  pleasing,  dreams,  than  to  Mercury  fc^ 
smart  and  facetious  conceptions ;  whom  Saturn  (it  seemeth  by 
his  relation)  hath  looked  asquint  upon  in  his  geniture. 

In  his  concludiog  prayer,'*  wherein  he  summeth  up  all  he 
wisheth,  methinketh  his  arrow  is  not  winged  with  that  fire, 
which  I  should  have  expected  irom  him  upon  this  occasion : 
for  it  is  not  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  the  bridling  up  of 
one's  afiecdonB,  that  expressetb  the  highest  deligbtfiilness 
and  happiest  state  of  a  perfect  christian.  It  is  love  only  that 
can  give  us  heaven  upon  earth,  as  well  as  in  heaven ;  and 
bringeth  us  thither  too :  so  that  the  Tuscan  Virgil  bad 
reason  to  say, 

In  tile  dolc^iit 

Nan  iS  puD  ^1^,  K  noo  unando. 

And  this  love  must  be  employed  upon  the  noblest  and 
highest  object,  not  terminated  in  our  friends.  But  of  this 
transcendent  and  divine  part  of  charity,  that  looketh  directly 
and  immediately  upon  God  himself;  and  that  is  the  intrin- 
sical  form,  the  utmost  perfection,  the  scope  and  final  period 
of  true  religion,  (this  gentleman's  intended  theme,  as  I  con- 
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ceive,)  I  have  no  occasion  to  speak  any  thing,  since  my  author 
doth  but  transiently  mention  it;  and  that  too,  in  such  a 
phrase  as  ordinary  catechisms  speak  of  it  to  vulgar  capacities. 
Thus,  my  Xiord,  having  run  through  the  book  (God  knows 
how  slightly,  upon  so  great  a  sudden)  which  your  Lordsliip 
commanded  me  to  give  you  an  account  oi,  there  remaineth  yet 
a  weightier  task  upon  me  to  perform ;  which  is,  to  excuse 
myself  of  presumption  for  daring  to  consider  any  moles  in 
that  face,  which  you  had  marked  ibr  a  beauty.  But  who 
shaU  well  consider  my  manner  of  proceeding  in  these  remarks, 
win  Iree  me  from  that  censure.  I  offer  not  at  judging  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  this  discourse :  those  are  fit  inquiries 
for  your  Lordship's  court  of  highest  appeal :  in  my  inferiour 
iMie,  I  meddle  only  with  little  knotty  pieces  of  particular 
sciences,  (MatnuB  apu  inttar,  operotaparvtu  carina  jingo,) 
in  which  itwere  peradventure  a  fault  for  your  Lordship  to  be 
too  well  versed ;  your  employments  are  of  a  higher  and  nobler 
strain,  and  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  millions  of  men : 


Such  little  studies  as  these  belong  only  to  those  persons 
that  are  low  in  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  commonwealth,  low 
in  their  conceptions,  and  low  in  a  languishing  and  rusting 
leisure,  such  an  one  as  Virgfl  caDeth  ignobile  otitoit,  and  such 
an  one  as  I  am  now  dulled  withal.  If  Alexander  or  Cssar 
should  have  commended  a  tract  of  land,  as  fit  to  fight  a 
battle  in  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  or  to  build  a  city  upon, 
to  be  the  magazine  and  staple  of  all  the  adjacent  countries ; 
no  body  could  justly  condemn  that  husbandman,  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  narrow  art  and  rules,  should  censure  the  plains 
of  Arbela,  or  Fharsalia,  for  being  in  some  places  sterile; 
or  the  meadows  about  Alexandria,  for  being  sometimes  subject 
to  be  overflown ;  or  could  tax  aught  he  should  say  in  that 
kind  for  a  contradiction  tmto  the  "other's  commendations  of 
those  places,  which  are  built  upon  higher  and  Urger  principles. 

So,  my  Lord,  I  am  confident  I  shall  not  be  reproached  of 
unmannerlinesa  for  putting  in  a  demurrer  unto  a  few  little 
particularities  in  that  noble  discourse,  which  your  Lordship 
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gave  s  general  applause  unto ;  and  by  doing  bo,  I  have  given 
your  Ixirdship  the  best  account  I  can  of  myself,  as  well  as  of 
your  commands.  You  hereby  see  what  my  entertainments 
are,  and  bow  I  play  away  my  time, 

'   DonBET  dum  migniu  ad  altum 

FuluUDBt  OxonJam  bellOf  Tictarque  volcDtea 
Fei  populoa  dat  juraj  viunquc  offecui  Olympo. 

May  youi  couneeb  there  be  happy  and  successful  ones,  to 
bring  about  that  peace,  which  if  we  be  not  quickly  blessed 
withal,  a  general  ruin  threateneth  the  whole  kingdom. 

From  Winchester-House,  the  SSnd  (I  think  I  may  say  the' 
S3rd,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  morning,  and  I  think  it  is  day)  of  De- 
cember, 164S. 

Your  Lordship's  most  bumble 

And  obedient  servant, 

KENELM  DIGBY. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

My  Lord,  -  ■ 

Looking  over  these  loose  papers  to  point  them,  I  perceive 
I  have  forgotten  what  I  promised  in  the  eighth  sheet,  to  touch 
in  a  word  concerning  grace :  I  do  not  eonceive  it  to  be  a  qua- 
li^  infused  by  God  Almighty  into  a  soul. 

Such  kind  of  discoursing  satisfieth  me  no  more  in  divini^, 
than  in  philosophy.  I  take  it  to  be  the  whole  complex  of  such 
real  motives  (as  a  solid  account  may  be  ^ven  of  them)  that 
mcline  a  man  to  virtue  and  piety ;  and  are  set  on  foot  by 
God's  particukr  grace  and  favour,  to  bring  that  work  to  pass. 
As  for  example :  to  a  man  plunged  in  sensiudity,  some  great 
misfortune  happeneth,  that  mouldeth  hia  heart  to  a  tender- 
ness, and  incliiieth  hun  to  much  thoughtiiilness :  in  this  tem- 
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per,  he  meeteth  with  a  book  or  preacher,  that  representeth 
lively  to  him  the  danger  of  bisown  condition;  and  giveth  him 
hopes  of  greater  contentment  in  other  objects,  after  he  shall 
have  taken  leave  of  his  former  beloved  sins.  This  begetteth 
further  coDTeraation  with  prudent  and  pious  men,  and  experi- 
enced physicians,  in  curing  the  soul's  maladies ;  whereby  he 
is  at  last  perfectly  converted,  and  settled  in  a  course  of  solid 
virtue  and  piety. 

Now,  these  accidents  of  his  misfortune, — the  gentleness  and 
softness  of  his  nature,  lus  falling  upon  a  good  book,  his  en- 
countering with  a  pathetick  preacher,  the  impremeditated 
chance  that  brought  him  to  bear  bis  sermon,  his  meeting  vith 
other  worthy  men,  and  the  whole  concatenation  of  all  the  in- 
tervening accidents,  to  work  this  good  effect  in  him,  and  that 
were  ragged  and  disposed  from  all  etenuty,  by  God's  particu- 
lar goodness  and  providence  for  bis  salvaticHi,  and  without 
which  he  had  inevitably  been  damned, — this  chun  of  causes, 
ordered  by  God  to  produce  tiaa  efiect,  I  understand  to  be 
grace. 


END  OP  RELIOIO  HSDICI,  AC. 
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I  HAD  intended  to  insert,  in  another  place,  one  or  two  of  tbe 
prefoces  which  appeared  with  the  foreign  editions  of  Keligio 
Medici,  in  order  to  shew  the  various  opinions  enterbuned  of 
the  author,  abroad.  On  second  thoughts  however  I  have 
determined  to  insert  them  here,  as  their  more  appropriate  situ- 
ation. Merryweather's  and  the  Parisian  preface  are  given  en- 
tire ;  of  Moltke's  the  latter  half,  as  relating  solely  to  himself,  has 
been  omitted.  From  that  of  the  French  translation  of  tbe 
(first)  Dutch  edition,  I  have  only  ^ven  the  passage  referring 
to  Sir  Thomas's  visit  to  the  continent,  which  I  noticed  at  p.  xiii 
of  my  own  preiace. 

Merry  weather' I  Preface. 

LECTORI   s, 

Opusculuh  hoc  author,  et  sibi  et  aliis  injurius,  Anglus  Anglice 
Bcripserat;  eamque  noo  pauconim  esse  querelam  intellexeram.  Fe- 
cit eaim.  tituluB  solus  Latine  locutus,  ut  complures  qui  cum  liogua 
Sretium  quoque  ejusdem  aescirent,  legendi  et  intelligendi  copiam 
agitarent.  Hoc  itaque  turn  ut  honim  desideriia  satisfacerem,  turn 
ne  quod  ab  omnibug  legi  digniiia  est,  angustis  vemaculff  lingus 
finibuB  coarctaretur,  Latinum  facere  cooatus  sum.  Quoaiam  vera 
sermonis  elegantiam  LatiniB  auribus  me  leddeie  posse  deapersTi, 
saltern  authotis  sententiam  summa  qua  potui  fide  ut  redderem, 
mibianniteDdumjudicavi;  quodetmeassecutumspero.  Tuumerit 
(lector  candide)  quod  tua  causa  factum  est,  boni  consulere.  Vale. 

JoiIANN.  MERRIfWEATIIEB. 

Preface  to  the  Parisian  reprint  of  Merry  weather' »  Translation. 

LECTORI   S. 

Atheibmi  suspicioue  laborantes  medicos,  purgatunis  bic  medeudi 
artifex,  et  innoceatem  artem,  apostoli  laudibus  claram,  interque 
diviaa  charismata  annumeratam,  i  magnis  et  impudentibus  vulgi 
calumniia  vindicaturus,  fidem  ambiguam  non  tantum  manifestat, 
verilm  etiam  occupat  omnia  quse  contra  illam  ab  atbeis,  Turcis, 
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JudteUque  opponi  posse arbitmtus  est.  Magni  san^ erat  momenti ad 
medicotum  famam,  hanc  injuriam  propulsare ;  dico  amplida  rei- 
publicse  Cbristiaute  non  parAm  inteterat,  viros  sibi  servare  innocea- 
tes  eosdemque  docCos,  qui  dum  profuadis  aut  erectJs  coDatibus  toti 
natum  rimandie  mundaDoque  operi  pervolvenda  incumbunt,  suo  si- 
mul  opifici  baud  dubi^  faciunt.  Nihil  igitur  suboleat  mali,  Religi- 
onis  Medici  titulus,  siquidem  ejus  author  firmiasimum  prims  veri- 
tatis  patrocinium  suscipit:  doctisgimi  acumea  ingenii,  plurimis 
theoli^s  d<^matibus  tradit,  subactam  et  fcecundam  mentem  in 
obsequium  fidei  accomraodat ;  tandemque  inter  dissidentia  ecclesis 
membra  Chrigtiante  scissurae  ingemiscit.  Is  est  (mi  lector)  quern 
secuntB  taages :  sed  nondum  satis  tibi  ionotescit,  Anglum  se  licet 
esse  profiteatui,  et  ad  sectam  ADglicanam  per  vim  malignam  nati- 
vitatis  aut  fortune  prster  voluntatem  adactum,  pen^  tamen  Catho- 
licus  est,  et  ita  ab  Anglican^  doctrin&  ad  Romanam  deflectens  ac 
propendeos,  ita  ad  fidem  Dostram  naiverealem  coropositua,  ita  leoi- 
ter  dissidena  k  nobis,  ut  metu  tanttlm  ssvientis  in  Anglia  persecu- 
tionis,  metu  inquisitionig  hiereticse  in  aliquibus  adhuc  aberrationibus 
detineri  videatur,  Sanfe  non  pertinax  illi  guageclffi  ingenium,  sed 
&c)l£  in  nostram  pietatem  gjncer^  mutabile.  Quid  enim  aliud  eot, 
parentum  aut  amicorum  funecibuB  se  volentem  Doleatem,  interposito 
etiam  TOto,  solvere  justas  preces  ut  anims  illorum,  dilatii  conscienti^ 
criD)iDibusquedissoluti3,eximantur^cruciatuettransvolentia  sinum 
Abrahx,  quid  est  inquam  atiud  quam  medicos  illos  purgatorii  igues 
nobiscum  asserere  i  quoa  si  se  dicat  non  posse  capere,  sensu  suppo- 
nit  aut  intelligentia  non  fide  t  Quid  aliud,  adhibere  sanctos  ad  ao- 
lores,  eonimque  opem  ac  suffragia,  urgentibug  miseriis,  invocare, 
quam  ad  fidem  Catholicam  se  adjungere?  Quid  angelos  eustodite 
uostrge  commisaos  ac  interiore  cut&  deputatos  profiteri,  quam  nos- 
trarum  partium  theolt^m  se  facere?  Quid  sumraum  pontificem 
nOD  modo  non  aversari,  sed  eundem  necessaria  veneratione  colere, 
et  obserrare,  invehi  in  eos  qui  mali  ei  dicunt  ac  antichristum  no- 
minant,  quid  inquam  nisi  Ticino  vestigio  propendere  in  Catholicam 
ecclegiam,  sese  removere  k  suis,  et  Romam,  cursu  licet  lento,  con- 
tendere. Timidus  quidem  est  dum  ge  tegit,  celigioemque  ofiiindit 
altaris  mysterio:  sed  quantum  git  hoc  in  proposito  clandestinus, 

3uamque  habeat  apud  ge  reconditam  doctrinam,  conscia  sunt  ejus 
e  miraculis  verba,  ubi  non  unum  alio  majus  aggerit,  et  fide  eadem 
qua  unum  creditur  aliud  credi  posse  innuit:  digceptatricis  theolo- 
giee  aigutias  ferre  nequit,  nee  subliraem  hanc  scholee  calliditatem 
patitur,  at  non  ilia  placet  Catholicis  omnibus.  Alicubi  fortasse  le- 
ves  ad  credendum  irridet,  cupitque  credulitati  projects  ac  effusn 
adhibere  modum,  at  nihil  agit  contra  nos.  cum  ibidem  pertinaces 
suisque  congecratos  erroribus  ludibrio  babeat.  Sed  quidquid  tan- 
dem sit  de  eiuB  genio  ac  fidei  integritate  quid  vetat,  quo  minus 
suadente  etiam  scriptura  salutem  ez  inimicis  nostris  consequaraurT 
miraberis  saltern,  lector,  generosos  ac  faciles  impetus,  eumque  ex 
golo  serario  gno,  libris  vacuum,  deprompgtgse  tam  varia,  qute  diti- 
onis  soliuB  memorise  erant :  quid  si  patres,  antiquitatig  gacrs  testes, 
consulere  potuisset?  Cert^  illud  etiam  observabis,  ad  rationum 
momenta  eipendenda  adeb  placidum  et  mansuetum  ingenium  af- 
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ferre,  tantam  leoitatem  condescensionemqae  (utar  verbo  latinonim 
patrum)  ut  noQ  sit  censeodus  haereticus ;  im6  sperare  possimuB,  fore 
lit  aoimus  fidei  capescends  idoneus,  adornatU  erroribus  plan^  re- 
□unciet,  et  ampiiori  lumine  ik  Deo  illuBtretur. 

Firttpart  of  Mollke't  Preface. 

Ante  annum,  et  quod  eicurrit,  mihi  ex  aula  Imper.  reduci,  leni 
dabatur  frui  otio.  lit  tamen  minimi  otioauB  existerem,  redii  pautu- 
lum  ad  jucuadiora  ilia  etudia,  quibus  per  multos  aunos  contJDUEB 
peregrin ationet,  aliaque  in  priDcipum  servitiis  negotia  omne  tempus 
subduzerunt,  iin6  eripuerunt.  Inter  alios  auctores  incidi  tunc  in 
libnim,  cui  titulus  Religio  Medici.  Jam  ant6  mihi  innotuerat,  lec- 
tiouem  istius  libri  multos  pneclaros  viroB  delectasge.imtoccupasse. 
Non  igpiorabam  librum  in  Anglia,  Gallia,  Italia,  Belgio,  Germania 
cupidissime  legi.  CooBtabat  inihi,eum  non  boIuid  in  Anglia  ac  Ba- 
tavia.  sed  et  Parisiis  cum  praefatioQe,  In  qua  auctor  inagnis  laudibua 
fertur,  esse  typis  maodatum.  Compeitum  mihi  erat  multos  magnos 
atque  eruditOB  viroB  censete,  auctorem  (quantum  ex  hoc  scripto 
perspici  potest)  sanctitate  vitee  ac  pietate  elucere :  eum  vera:  fir- 
ma  ac  generosa  fide  se  scrupuiis,  quibus  interdum  conflictatus  fuit, 
exolrisse  :  ejus  conatug  tendere  ad  profectum,  ad  bonam  mentem, 
ad  veram  non  fictam  pietatem,  ad  admirationem  sapientiee,  secreto- 
nimqueDei;  ad  objurgandumc£cumzelum  in  religione Christiana, 
ad  insinuandum  studium  charitatis  et  concordiEe,  ad  imdendum 
stolida  atque  abBuidaatheoTum  ad  testatum  faciendum,  non  omnes 
ingeniosos  rerum  naturaliiim  atque  abstruaarum  indagatoreB  flagi- 
tiosissimi  atheism!  contagioue  contamiuatos  esse.  Reperiebam 
tamen  ego,  hominem,  prvsertim  si  durum  ac  rigidum  (ut  nunc  mos 
fert)  nanciscatut  censorem,  in  nonnullis  leprehensionem  mereri: 
dubia  enim  interdum  proponit,  qu»  non  resolvit ;  scnipulos  injicit, 
quos  Don  eximit.  Se  difficultatibus  nonnullis  uigeri  fatetur,  quo* 
tnodo  illis  libercmur  silet.  H«ec  animadveitens  annotavi  nonnulla 
ad  ea,  quee  mihi  aut  displicebant,  aut  paium  satisfaciebaut :  ea  ve- 
ro,  quse  prodesse  judicabam,  confirmavi  testimoniis  aut  ex  Sacia 
Scriptura,  aut  ex  patribus,  aut  ex  aliis  bonis  auctoribus  depromptis. 
Sed  prirato  hsec  meo  usui,  non  publico  destinaveram :  unde  multa, 
quae  nonnulloram  hominum  judicio,  forsan  animadversion  em  re- 
quirerent,  mihi  Ter6  niiltam  scrupuloBsm  curam  injeceruut,  iatacta 
reliqui;  nunc eaaddere  non  vacat.  Edihajc  amicorum  impulsuper- 
misi,  ut  liber,qui  multoram  in  manibus  versatui,  multorum  commodo 
inserviat:  nam  pleraque,  qute  forte  quibusdam  ofFendiculo  fuenint, 
aut  commodi  explicata,  aut  modeat^confutata  arbitror.  Hxc  anno- 
tata,  benevole  lector,  tibi  non  fore  ingrata  con&do:  multa  enira  ex 
sacra,  ac  profana  antiquitate,  ex  morali  ac  naturali  philosophia  ad- 
dita  videa.  Auctor  noster  est  Thomas  Browne,  ut  testatur  prxfatio 
in  editione  Leidensi ;  natione  Auglus,  arte  medicus,  ut  manifestum 
faciunt  Sectio  i.  et  v.  1.  1.  et  Sect.  ix.  1.2.  Quod  attinet  hominis  re- 
ligionem  ;  non  fuit  puritanismo  addictus,  aut  turpitudine  indepen* 
dentium  errorum  foedatus.  Sect.  ii.  I.  1.  prodit  iefidem  itlam  profi- 
teri,  qnam  scrvalor  docuit,  qttam  di»seminarunt  Apostolx,  qux  i 
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patribui  auctoritatem,  imartyribKt  cimfirmationem  accepit.  Sect. 
iii.  1.  1.  cfficum  atque  immoderatum  hominum  zelum  objui^ns,  se 
cititti  sibi  brachivm,  qaatn  xdem  iocram  violaluTMm,  qvam  lancti  , 
alicvjui  aut  martyris  monumenltim  dejecltirura  lestatur.  Ibidem 
docet  in  Gracts  et  Romania,  el  Africanit  eccUtiis  ritvs  esse,  qtti 
zeto  saniori  $unte  rede  et  CkritHane  utipossint.  Sect,  vi,  1.  1.  id 
Bchismata  pife  invehitur,  ac  se  tibenter  in  theologia  viam  tritam 
tnmrere  fatetur.  Sectione  iv.etv.  1.  1.  et  Sect.  iii.  1.  2.  concordite 
Htudium  commendat,  ChriBtianosque  k  studio  a)t«rcaiidi,  cam  bile 
intempestiTc  disputandi,  convitiandi,  ac  maledicendi  alieoos  optat. 
Secutus  est  placita  antiquK  ecclesin  Anglicante :  prout  ilia  tem- 
pore Elisabettt  restabilita  fuit.  Sect,  t,  1.  1.  fatetut,  bc  iitxue  Ec- 
cleiia  fidei  tacrameKtum  dixisse,  rttmiTiemqtte  te  adduclurum, 
alios  arliculos  tit  Jide,  aliasve  constitutiones  obedienlia  ut  om- 
pleciatuT :  ea  vero,  grue  adiaphora  aecesserint,  ad  judicii  pro- 
prii  prteceptvm,  et  pro  privato  pietatis  sucegenio  se  recipere  attt 
repvdiare.  In  DODDullin  quidem  ab  ea  discrepare  videtur.  Sect.' 
iii.dicita^uam  luslraUm  ejus  judicio  non  imp07tere,nec  religi<metit 
penertere  :  se  religiose  peregrinantiam  labores  ridere  haud  posse, 
nee  monachorvm  conditionem  conlemnere ;  se  in  processions  so- 
lemni  quandoque  abundanlitis  fievisse ;  se  optasse  sibi  licere 
pro  defuticlis  orare:  at  ea  ecclesia,  cum  adhuc  esset  sui  juris, 
nempe  ante  miserrimum  illud  ac  nunquam  satis  deplorandum 
belli  civiiis  incendiuro,  (quod  non  boIuiu  monarchiam  absumpBit: 
sed  et  iutroduceodo  varias  ac  nondum  numero  circumgcriptas  sec- 
tas,  ita  illam  (proh  dolor  i)  ecclesiam  depravavit,  nt  vix  vestigia  pris- 
tinn  integritatis  Buperesse  videantur)  nullas  leges  tulerat,  quibus 
ejusmodi  privatam  opinionem  modest^  habent^  devoveri,  aut  i 
catalogo  ChTistianonim  expungi  possent :  illaque  archiepiscopis  at- 
que episcopis  stipata,  sedulo  tunc  curabat  ut  religionia  negotia  sine 
odio  ac  ira,  sine  cODvitiis  ac  stomachosis  clamoribus  tractarentur. 
Si  antem  hzc  et  alia  pn>  maguis  lapsibus  habeantur,  auctorem  ni- 
hilomiDUB  excuBanduni  puto  ;  quia  se  its  tantum  patrocinatuntm 
promittit  Sect.  ult.  1.  1 .  qaa  doclissimorum  calculus  approbaverit : 
et  in  pnefatione  se  partim  privafie  exerdtationis  gratia,  parfim  ne 
memoria  exeiderent,  hmc  conscriptisse ;  nequaquam  ut  aliis  nor- 
mam  ac  religionis  cononet  prasmberet,  tradit :  qua  modestia,  meo 
judicio,  omnem  errorem  expiare  videtur.  In  aliis  etiam  non  omni- 
bus placebit :  nee  mihi  in  omnibus  (ut  principio  diii)  satisfacit ; 
heec  tamen,  qus  jam  protuli,  bonorum  librorum  beneficio  destitu- 
tum  cum  hjEc  elaboraret,  (ut  fatetur  in  piffifatione)  extra  culpam 
ponere  videntur.  Scripsit  hunc  tractatum  lingua  vernacula.  Qui- 
dam  AngluB  nomiae  Joban  Merryweather,  latinum  reddidit  ilium : 
nee  in  sermone  aliquid  reprehendendum  existtmo :  pleraque  eaim 
nativo  lepore,  nee  contra  naturam  suam  posita  aut  inversa  vide- 
muE :  at  forean  magis  adbuc  orationem  admirareraur,  si  ipse  latine 
scripsisset:  nisi  verisimllius,  mores  ilium,  n(»i  verba  voluisse  cont- 
ponere,  animis  non  auribus  scripsisse :  oratio  enim  sollicita  pkilo- 
sopkum  non  decet.  Sen.  in  £p.  100. 

L.N.M.E.M. 

Vale.    Argentinie,  Anno  MDCLII. 
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Extract  from  the  Pre/ace  to  the  French  Translatum. 

Poira  moy,  qui  ay  un  peu  contribue  ^  la  production  de  ce  livre  par 
la  traduction  que  j'en  ay  faite;  je  puis  doaner  cette  assurance  et 
porter  ce  tesmoignage  k  sa  gloire,  que  j'ay  beaucoup  profile  dans 
la  pratique  des  vertus  par  son  estude  et  sa  lecture,  en  ce  qu'il  m'a 
appris  d'avoir  tousiours  un  Dieu  devant  roes  veux,  et  de  n'oublier 
jamais  que  jc  suis  en  sa  presence.  Ayez  done  a  jamais  cette  gloire, 
grand  et  docte  personnage,  de  m'avoir  rendu  plus  yertuenx,  plus 
s^avant,  et  mieux  entendu  que  je  n'estois,  par  la  lecture  de  vostie 
ouvrage.  Je  croirois  estre  infame  le  reste  de  mes  jours,  si  je  man- 
quois  maintenant  a  vous  rendre  graces  de  I'bonneur  que  tous  me 
fites  k  Vorburg  ch^  mon  noble  Cousin  Monsieur  M.  od  toub  eustes 
la  bont£  de  me  recommander  tres-particulierement  k.  ce  livre,  lors 
que  nous  estions  k  table,  et  que  nous  eusmes  la  satisfaction  de  vous 
entendre  discourir  sur  beaucoup  de  mati^res  rarea  et  curieuses,  et 
que  nous  eusmes  le  plaisir  de  vous  voir  entretenir,  avec  tant  d'elo- 

auence  et  d*esprit,  toute  cette  illustre  compagnie  qui  reata  tout  4  fait, 
ans  I'admiration  d'afoir  ouy  tant  d'oracles,  et  d'avoir  escout^  tant 
de  merreilles :  depuis  ce  temps-Ik,  mon  cher  Monsieur,  j'ay  con^u 
nne  telle  estime  de  vos  merites,  qu'il  n'est  jour  de  ma  vie  que  je  ne 
me  souvieune  de  vous,  et  que  je  ne  fa&se  des  voeux  afin  qu'un 
cbacun  vous  rende  I'honneur  qui  vous  est  deu. 

At  page  X,  of  my  preface,  line  4,  tlie  folio  edition  of  Pseud. 
Epid.  1659,  is  called  the  Fowth :  it  was  the  Third.  On  the 
aame  page,  the  seventh  edition  of  R.  M.  is  said  to  contain 
3S£t  pp.  Having,  since,  obtained  a  copy,  I  find  that  the  work 
itself  is  paged  to  S97 :  and  Digby's  Observationa,  which  follow 
it,  are  separately  paged  to  78 ;  besides  23  pp.  of  prefaces,  titles, 
and  list  of  books : — together,  398. 

I  have  recently  seen  in  Mr.  Rodd's  possession,  a  very 
choice  copy,  in  old  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  (which  had  suc- 
cessively belonged  to  Mr.  Bindley  and  Mr.  Heber,)  of 
The  Religion  of  a  Lady.  Written  by  a  Right  Reverend 
Prelate  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  published  by  com- 
mand of  a  Noble  Lady. — Proper  to  be  read  by  all,  but  more 
particularly  the  Ladies  of  Great  Britain.  London :  Printed 
for  J.  Torbuck,  in  Clare  Court,  near  Drury  Lane,  and  sold 
by  the  Booksellers  of  London  and  Westminster,  1736. — 
foolscap  ISmo. — Is  it  probable  that  a  "  Bjgbt  Reverend  pre- 
late of  the  Church  of  England"  should  have  uttered  such  senti- 
ments as  the  following,  which  surely  are  inconsistent  with,  if 
not  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  of  that  -church  ? 
"  Your  Ladyship  sees,  jirtt,  what  is  meant  by  saving  a  soul,  viz. 
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to  deKver  it  irom  vttious  habits,  and  fearful  punishments,  the 
fatal  consequents  of  such  habits ;  and  by  establishing  virtue 
therein  to  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of  God.  And,  secondly, 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was  designed  to  this  very  end ;  and 
its  tendency  hereunto  is  its  wisdom ;  and  thirdly,  from  hence 
you  also  perceive  in  what  respect  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  is  said 
to  save  us:— viz.  because  this  faith  is  our  receiving  theChm- 
tian  moral  for  the  rule  of  our  lives,  and  the  threats  and  pro- 
mises contuned  in  the  Gospels  for  the  outward  motives  of 
our  practice  according  to  that  rule." 

Opposite  to  the  title  page  of  this  little  volume,  is  a  list  of 
"  Books  printed  for  J.  Torbuck,"  beginning  with  "  Sir  Tho- 
mas Browne's  Religio  Medici,  or  &c.  &c." — to  which  b  ap- 
pended the  following  paragraph : — 

"  The  publick  are  hereby  cautioned  against  a  surreptitious 
pamphlet  just  published,  which  cont^ns  but  part  of  this  book, 
being  no  more  than  seven  sheets,  on  a  gouty  letter,  and  im- 
posed on  the  world  at  Is,  6d.  stitched.  The  above  new  and 
genuine  edition,  with  notes,  annotations,  and  observations  by 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  and  other  learned  men,  make  above  twelve 
sheets,  each  of  which  contains  double  the  quantity  of  the 
surreptitious  one,  and  is  sold,  neatly  bound  in  a  pocket  size, 
and  adorned  with  an  emblematical  frontispiece,  for  2s.  6d.  or 
sewed  in  blue  covers  for  Ss."  In  all  probability  the  edition 
here  spoken  of  is  that  which  I  have  enumerated  as  the^ur- 
teenih  edition,  page  xi,  of  my  preface  to  R.  M. 

From  Mr.  Redd  of  Newport  Street,  (to  whose  remarkably 
accurate  and  extensive  knowledge  of  books,  as  well  as  to  his 
great  courtesy  and  kindness  in  communicating  it,  I  am  already 
much  indebted,)  1  have  just  received  the  following  notices : — 
-"  Rejiectiont  on  a  book  entitled  A  Lady't  Religion  forms 
one  of  the  articles  tn  The  Occational  Paper,  4to.  1697. 

"  The  Religion  of  a  Soldier  appears  to  be  the  first  paper 
in  some  on  the  publications  about  the  year  1730-40  under  the 
title  of  Miscellany,  viz.  A  new  M.  the  Pali  Mali  M.  ^." 
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Ip  the  conception  and  plan  of  the  present  work  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  mental  activity  of  its  author  alone, — if  we  are 
not  to  regard  it  lolely  ns  the  result  of  his  own  native  and 
irrepressible  thimt  for  knowledge,  and  of  that  unrelenting 
spirit  of  investigation  which  led  him  to  scrutinize  every  posi- 
tion before  he  admitted  it ;  if,  in  short,  we  are  to  allow,  that 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  bave  been,  in  some  degree,  im- 
pelled to  this  undertaking  by  the  suggestions  of  another,  may 
we  not  with  great  probability  attribute  the  impulse  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Lord  Bacon  as  to  the  Use  of  Doubts,  ' 
and  the  advantages  which  might  result  from  drawing  up 
a  Calendar  of  Doubts,  Falsehoods,  and  Popular  Errors  ? 
In  support  of  this  conjecture,  I  will  insert  some  of  those 
opinions,  (from  Mr.  Basil  Montagu's  Lectures  on  Bacon,  with 
which  I  have  been  favored  by  that  gentleman,  at  the  request 
of  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Amyot,)  with  Mr.  Montagu's  remarks, 

"  'The  recording  and  proposing  of  doubts  hath  in  it  a  two- 
fold use.  One,  that  it  munites  and  fortifies  philosophy  against 
error,  when  that  which  is  not  altogether  so  clear  and  evident 
is  not  defined  and  avouched,  (lest  error  should  beget  error,) 
but  a  judgment  upon  it  is  suspended  and  not  definitive.' — It 
will  be  seen  in  a  future  lecture,  that  Lord  Bacon  enumerates 
a  tendency  to  hasty  assent  among  the  idols  of  the  understand- 
ing, by  which  we  are  diverted  from  the  truth.  In  this  place, 
he  contents  himself  with  incidentally  noticing,  that  a  record 
of  doubts  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  influence  at  this 
idol. — '  The  other,  that  the  entry  of  doubts,  and  recor^ling  of 
them,  are  so  many  sponges  which  continually  draw  and  suck 
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unto  tbem  an  increase  and  iniprovement  of  knowledge ; 
whereby  it  conies  to  pass  that  those  things  which,  without 
the  suggestion  of  douhts,  had  been  slightly,  and  without  ob- 
servation, passed  over,  are,  by  occasion  of  such  dubitations, 
more  seriously  and  attentively  considered.' — Lord  Bacon,  in 
various  parts  of  his  works,  admonishes  us  of  our  duty  to  keep 
our  minds  open  to  improvement,  and  not  to  admit  as  truths 
what  may  be  either  false,  or  only  a  proper  subject  for  doubts. 
He  warns  us  in  his  doctrine  of  the  idols  of  the  understanding, 
that,  from  our  love  of  truth,  we  are  anxious  to  possess  it,  and 
too  ready  to  imagine  ourselves  enriched  by  the  possession  of 
counterfeit,  instead  of  real  coin.  He  says—'  The  mind  of 
man  doth  wonderfully  endeavour  and  extremely  covet,  that 
it  may  not  be  pensile;  but  that  it  may  light  upon  something 
fixed  and  immoveable,  on  which,  as  on  a  firmament,  it  may 
support  itself  in  its  swifl  motions  and  disquisitions.  Aristotle 
endeavours  to  prove  that,  in  all  motions  of  bodies,  there  is 
some  point  quiescent,  and  very  elegantly  expounds  the  fable 
of  Atlas,  who  stood  fixed,  and  bare  up  the  heavens  from 
falling,  to  be  meant  of  the  poles  of  the  world,  whereupon  the 
conversion  is  accomplished.  In  like  manner,  men  do  earn- 
estly seek  to  have  some  Atlas,  or  axis  of  their  cogitations 
within  themselves,  which  may,  in  some  measure,  moderate 
the  fluctuations  and  wheelings  of  the  understanding,  fearing 
it  may  be  the  falling  of  their  heaven.  An  impatience  of 
doubt,  and  an  unadvised  haste  of  assertion,  without  due  and 
mature  suspension  of  the  judgment,  is  an  error  in  the  conduct 
of  the  understanding.  For  the  two  ways  of  contemplation, 
are  not  unlike  the  two  ways  of  action,  commonly  spoken  of 
by  the  ancients;  of  which  the  one  was  a  plain  and  smooth 
way  in  the  beginning,  but  in  the  end  impassable; — the  other 
rough  and  troublesome  in  the  entrance,  but  afler  a  while  fair 
and  even.  So  it  is  in  contemplations : — if  a  man  will  begin 
in  certainties,  he  shall  end  in  doubts ;  but  if  he  be  content 
to  begin  with  doubts,  and  have  patience  a  while,  he  shall  end 
in  certainties.  •  •  •  Wherefore  I  report  as  deficient  a 
calendar  of  dubitcUiona,  or  problems  in  nature,  and  approve 
the  undertaking  of  such  a  work  as  a  profitable  pains;  so  care 
be  had  that,  as  knowledge  daily  grows  up  (which  certainly 
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will  come  to  pass  if  men  hearken  unto  ua,)  such  doubts  as  be 
clearly  discussed,  and  brought  to  resolution,  be  rased  out  of 
the  catalogue  of  problems.  It  would  be  a  very  pro6table 
course  to  adjoin  to  the  calendar  of  doubts  and  non-Iiqueta,  a 
calendar  of  fakehoods,  and  of  popular  errort,  now  passing 
unargued  in  natural  history  and  opinions,  that  sciences  be  no 
longer  distempered  and  abased  by  them.' 

"  Since  Lord  Bacon's  time,  there  have  been  publications  on 
vulgar  errors,  or  erroneous  opinions  received  as  truths  by  the 
community.  The  first  was  published  in  the  year  1646,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  It  is  entitled,  Psevdodoxia  Epidemica, 
or  Enquiries  into  very  many  received  Tenets,  and  commonly 
receiced  Truths,  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Knt.  M.J).  {From 
his  preface  it  will  be  found,  that  before  Lord  Bacon's  time,  as 
I  conceive,  but  certainly  before  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  there  were  other  works  upon  this  subject.)  Of  this 
work,  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentbam,  in  his  work  on  Fallacies,  says, 
'Vulgar  Errors  is  a  denomination  which,  from  a  work  on 
this  subject  by  a  physician  of  name  in  the  17th  century,  has 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  Not  the  moral  (of 
which  the  political  is  a  department,)  but  the  physical  was  the 
field  of  the  errors,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  to  hunt  out  and  bring  to  view ;  but  of  this  restric- 
tion, no  intimation  is  given  by  the  words  of  which  the  title 
of  his  work  is  composed.'  It  is  rather  interesting  to  see 
that  antipathy  to  improvement  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  was,  as  it  is,  and  to  a  certain  extent  ever  will  be,  so 
rife,  that  he  thought  it  expedient  to  guard  against  such  pre- 
judices by  an  amulet  to  charm  priests,  physicians,  and  phi- 
losophers.*"— Mr.  Montagu's  MS. 

By  whatever  inducements,  however,  we  may  suppose 
Browne  to  have  been  stimulated  to  the  production  of  the 
Pteudodoxia  Epidemica,  few  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  he 
wag  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  task.  It  was  in  his  very  na- 
ture to  inquire  (as  I  have  remarked),  and  he  was  not  content 
to  receive  any  thing,  without  scrutiny, — except  in  matters  of 
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faith.  The  exception  may  be  given  in  his  own  words.  "  In 
philosophy,  where  truth  seems  double-faced,  there  is  no  man 
more  paradoxical  than  myself;  but  in  divinity,  I  love  to  keep 
the  road:  and,  though  not  in  an  implicit,  yet  an  humble  faitb, 
follow  the  great  wheel  of  the  church,  by  which  I  move,  not 
reserving  any  proper  poles,  or  motion  from  the  epicycle  of 
my  own  brain."*  Again : — "  where  the  scripture  is  silent,  the 
church  is  my  text;  where  that  speaks,  't  is  but  my  com- 
ment; where  both  are  silenr,"^  &c.  If  we  add  to  these  pas- 
sages the  following  avowal, — "  I  am,  I  confess,  naturally  in- 
clined to  that  which  misguided  zeal  terms  superstition,"* — 
we  are  furnished  with  the  true  key  to  explain  his  belief  in 
witchcraft,  and  Satanic  influence,  as  well  his  partiality  for  the 
Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe.  He  regarded  these  all  as 
being,  to  a  certain  extent,  subjects  of  revelation ;  and  there- 
fore* to  be  received  implicitly.  But  every  thing  not  so  sup- 
ported, fell  under  the  process  of  his  excruciation.  His  very 
curious  and  extensive  reading, — his  daily  and  ardent  pursuit 
of  every  branch  of  natural  history,— the  labour  he  was  con- 
stantly willing  (as  Dr.  Johnson  observes)"  to  pay  for  truth, 
in  patient  and  reiterated  esperiments  upon  even  the  most 
trifling  or  absurd  questions, — together  with  the  ready  access, 
which  his  great  celebrity  and  extended  acquaintance  procured 
him,  to  the  collections  and  observations  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  his  day ;  all  these  supplied  him  with  copious 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  inqubitive  propensities. 
Every  doubt  was  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  and  ex- 
amination. His  Common-place  Booki''  exhibit  abundant  evi- 
dence that  he  trusted  nothing  to  memory,  but  noted  down, 
at  the  moment  they  struck  htm,  the  experiments  and  inquiries 
he  deemed  necessary  to  be  made,  together  with  results  as 
they  arose.  That  this  process  of  accumulation  began  early 
in  life,  is  evident  from  the  date  of  his  first  edition ;  while 
subsequent  alterations,  and  the  constant  accessions  of  new 
matter,'  (some  even  now  first  printed]  may  serve  to  convin<^ 

'  RtL  Med.  p.  B.  *  «<(.  Mtd.  p.  8.  *  lUL  Med.  p.  *. 

*  Sec  thii  gnniDd  suled  bf  hii  ■nnolaCoi  Dean  Wren,  kIid  wilb  atill  ([reUer  tt- 
hcmence  adTonted  Browne'i  utroaoiniail  beliet — Vol.  L,  HO,  note  S. 
•  In  bli  i(ft  efBTBmu,  lol.  i.  7  VoL  iv. 

■  ThcK  alterations  and  Hdditiont  are  pointed  out  in  Ihe  nolei  to  the  preunt 
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US,  that  throughout  life  he  continued,  as  the  conatantly  in- 
creasing "diversion"  of  his  business  or  acquaintance  allowed 
him  opportunity,  to  enrich  his  treasury  of  doubts  and  specu- 
lations. 
/.Let  us  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  editions  and  transla- 
tions which  have  appeared. 

The  First  Edition  is  in  pot  folio,  with  the  following  title- 
page.  Pteudodoxia  Epidemtca:  or.  Enquiries  into  very 
many  received  Tenets,  and  commonly  presumed  Truths.  By 
Thomas  Broume,  Dr.  of  Phytick,  Jul.  Scalig.  Ex  libris 
coUigere  qua  prodiderunt  authores,  longe  est  periculosissi- 
mum ;  rerum  ipsarum  cognitio  vera  e  rebus  ipsis  est.  London, 
Printed  by  T.  H.  for  Edward  Dod,  and  are  to  be  sold  in 
Ivie  Lane.  1646.  On  the  leaf  opposite  the  title  iaZ>oa)Mome'» 
Imprimatur.^  The  tide,  preface,  and  table  of  contents, 
occupy  ^  pages,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  386  pp.  the  last 
of  which  contains  a  table  of  errata. 

The  Second  Edition  is  the  handsomest,  as  to  typography, 
which  has  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  in  foolscap  folio,  with  mar- 
ginal notes ;  a  single  line  runs  close  round  each  page,  with  a 
second  above  the  running  title  and  on  the  outside  of  the 
marginal  notes.  The  title  is,  Pseudodoxia,  &c.  (as  before) ; 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  much  enlarged  by  the  author. 
Together  with  some  Marginal  Observations,  and  a  Table 
alphabeticall  at  the  end.  London,  Printed  by  A.  Miller,  for 
Edw.  Dodand  Nath.  Ekins,  at  the  Gunne  in  Ivie  Lane.  1650. 
The  title,  prefaces,  and  table  of  contents,  occupy  16  pp. :  then 
follow  Sii9  pp.  of  the  work,  10  pp.  of  index,  and  a  blank. 
The  Epistle  "  to  the  Reader,"  is  followed  by  '*  an  Advertise- 
ment concerning  the  Marginall  Annotations,"  which,  as  in- 
applicable to  the  present,  I  have  not  prefixed  to  it,  but  have 
subjoined  it  as  a  note.'      From  this  advertisement,  it  is  obvi- 

cdition.     Thry  occur  chiefly  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  cdilinna,  and  in  the  Slh,  the  lut 
which  ihe  author  rented.     The  4th  and  5th  editions  differ  lilde  from  the  3rd. 

>  DetimoBii'i  Impriaiatur.]  "  Mnrch  the  Hib,  1645.  I  hnve  penned  theMleuaed 
AniniRdiersiocu  upon  the  Cooimun  Tenets  and  OpiniotiB  or  Men  in  former  and  In 
these  present  titties,  endiled  P$eudodoiia  EpdtviKaj  and  finding  them  much  iiati- 
•cending  lulgoi  conccipt,  and  adorned  with  great  variety  of  matter,  and  multiplicity 
of  reading,  1  apptore  them  oi  very  worthy  to  be  printed  and  publiibed. 

John  Down  am  e." 

I  jfn  .idiKrlUfmenl,  %.]     "  Reader,  be  pleased  to  nndcisland,  that  upon  the 
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OU3  that  the  superintendence  of  the  edition  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  an  admirer  of  the  author,  who  was  anxious  to 
do  him  all  the  credit  he  could.* 

The  Third  Edition,  with  some  additions,  appeared  in  folio, 
in  1658.  It  is  printed  on  the  model  of  the  second,  but  is 
very  inferior.  The  only  variation  in  the  title  is  in  the  number 
of  the  edition,  and  in  the  imprint ; — Printed  by  R.  W.  for 
Nath.  Ekins,  at  the  Gun  in  Paul's  (Jhurch-yard.  1658. 

The  Fourth  Edition  was  printed  in  the  same  year,  in  4to. 
with  the  Hydriotaphia  and  Garden  of  Cyrus — two  Discourses 
which  had  just  appeared  in  8vo.  The  title  is  Pseudodoxia, 
^c.  The  Fourth  Edition,  with  Marginal  Observations,  and 
a  Table  Alphabetical.  Whereunto  are  now  added  two  Dis- 
courses : — the  one  of  Urn  Burial,  or  Sepulchrall  Urns,  lately 
found  in  Norfolk;  t/te  other,  of  the  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or 
Network  Plantations  of  the  Antients.  Both  newly  written 
by  the  same  Author.  Ex  libris,  %c.  London,  Printed  for 
Edward  Dod,  and  are  to  be  sould  by  Andrew  Crook,  at  the 
Green  Dragonin  Paul's  Church-yard.  1658.  No  sooner  had 

wcond  tdition  of  Ihli  excellent  piece  (irherelo  the  lulhour  intendelh  no  (liitber 

and  (here,)  to  sffii  annotalions  on  the  msigin,  not  imagining  (hereby  to  adde  iny 
luiire  to  (be  snlhour's  teil,  but  only  In  iniile  or  fii  Ihe  render')  eye  upon  tome 
thingi  (HiDong  ■■  miny  other  omitted)  which  he  thought  observable.  They  are 
disiinguT&hed  Irom  tome  other,  which  the  authour  himself  hath  been  pteaaed  to 
*dde,  by  a  tmalltc  character,  wherein  they  goe  printed  ;  and  (that  we  doe  the  au- 
(hour  no  wrong,  by  imposing  something  upon  him.  which  it  were  not  &x  he  should 
own,)  this  also  muit  be  added  roncerning  them,  tIe  :— thai  the  reader  would  neier 
Judge  of  the  authour'i  sense  solely  by  the 
cipally)  by  reflexion,  and  consideration  ofll 
varietjr  of  Ibe  mailer  handled,  and  the  auti 
course,  the  attentiie  reader  will  easily  obserre,  in  some  things  that  he  delivers  him- 
self positively,  or  in  (he  way  of  direct  and  resolute  assertion;  in  others  more  re- 
servedly and  with  respect  unlo  different  judgements :  he  will  observe  some  thingi 
argned  for  and  roncluded,  some  only  insinuated  or  hinted  at,  others  barely  related ; 
all  which,  in  the  right  inlerprtiBdon  of  the  auihour.  ought  to  be  diilinguished,  but 
could  IHH  well  be  dialingaisht,  (hat  is,  represented  wiib  tbeir  peculiar  and  respeciive 
qualifications  in  Ihe  brevity  of  a  note. 

There  is  also  an  Alphabeiicall  Table  at  the  end,  added  by  the  same  band,  and 
capable  (pertiaps)  in  tome  passages  of  tbe  like  caalion.  This  only  is  desired  of 
Ihe  ingenuous  reader,  both  Ihal  himself  may  receive  better  saiisfaction  by  what  is 
done,  and  the  learned  authoui  lease  disservice.     Farewell. 

Co/.  Not.  1649.  N.  N." 

*  Very  possibly  this  might  be  his  neighbour  and  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whilefoat, 
of  Norwich.  He  was  a  very  likely  person  to  have  undertaken  wilh  alncrily  such  a 
laski  and  it  it  remarkable,  that  the  initials  following  the  ^.JnrfsHivKt.  (N.  N.) 
are  the  same  which  he  hst  employed  in  hit  .Ircanuii  Thiolegiaiai,  a  MS.  Discourse 
before  noticed,  as  preserved  in  the  Biilitb  MuKum.  See  notice  respeeling  him  ia 
IheCifto/firwnte,  vol.  i. 
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Dod  brought  out  this  edition,  so  enriched,  than  Ekins,  his 
former  partner,  printed,  in  double  column,  not  only  the  Tracts 
appended  by  Dod,  but  also  Religio  Medici : — and  thus,  in 
1659,  produced,  as  altogether  new,  his  unsold  copies  of  the 
3rd  edition,  Tvith  these  enrichments,  preceded  fay  this  title- 
page: — Religio  Medici :  whereunto  is  added  a  Discourse  of 
tfie  Sepulchrall  Urns,  lately  found  in  Norfolk.  Together 
unl/i  the  Garden  of  Cyrus  ;  or  the  Qitincunciall  Lozenge,  or 
Network  Plantations  of  the  Ancients,  Artificially,  Naturally, 
Alistically  Considered.  With  sundry  Obserealions.  By 
Thomas  Brown,  Doctour  of  Physick.  Printed  for  the  good  of 
the  Commonwealth ; — ^the  whole  set  forth  with  a  new  title-page 
to  the  volume,  calling  it  The  last  Edition,  with  the  date  1659. 

The  Fifth  Edition,  ui  4to.  by  the  Assigns  of  Dod,  in  1 669, 
is  nearly  a  reprint  of  his  Fourth,  and  contains  the  two  Dis- 
courses. It  is  remarkable  for  having  a  portrait,  (the  6rst,  I 
believe,  which  appeared,)  of  the  author ;  but  so  different  from 
all  others  I  have  seen,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  suppose  them  to 
have  had  a  common  original.  Mr.  Ottley,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  his  opinion  as  to 
the  engraver,  that  it  may  probably  have  been  executed  by 
John  Dunstall. 

The  Sixth  Edition,  published  by  Gkins,  under  the  author's 
especial  superintendence,  and  with  his  final  revision  and  im- 
provements,' and  the  last  which  appeared  during  his  life-time, 
came  out  in  1672,  in  4to.  with  this  title : — Pseudodoxia,  ^c. 
The  Sixth  and  last  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the 
Author,  with  many  Explanations,  Additions,  and  Alterations 
throughout.  Together  vnth  many  more  Marginal  Observa- 
tions, and  a  Table  Alphabetical  at  the  end.  Jul.  Scalig. 
Ex  libris,  %c.  London,  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  Nath.  Ekins, 
1673.  A  portrait  by  Van  Hove  accompanied  it ;  which,  in 
all  probability,  had  a  common  original  with  all  the  subsequent 
portraits : — viz.  that  of  Van  der  Bane,  published  with  the 
Miscellany  Tracts,  in  1683— that  of  White,  with  the  Works, 
in  ]  686 — that  of  Van  der  Gucht,  with  the  Posthumous  Works, 
in  1 7 1 2 — that  of  Trotter,  in  Malcolm's  Lives  of  Topographers 

*  A9  declared  in  the  Poslscripl— >ec  p.   IS3.     Ur  this  cdilidn  there  were   largt 
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— together  with  a  Mezzotinto,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  one 
copy,  in  an  illustrated  "  Blomfield's  Norwich,"  in  the  Dean 
and  Chapter's  Library  at  Norwich — and  a  Dutch  4to.  piiat, 
which  probably  accompanied  a  Dutch  translation  of  the 
Works — and,  lastly,  our  own,  engraved  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

In  1686,  Abp.  Tenison  published  the  folio  volume,  which 
contained  the  Seventh  Edition  of  Pseudodoxia,  Keligio  Me- 
dici, Hydriolaphia,  and  the  Quincunx,  together  with  the 
Miscellany  Tracts,  which  he  had  himself  first  edited  in  1683, 
(but  of  which  many  copies  have  a  reprint  title  with  the  date 
1684).  with  this  title,  in  red  and  black  ink :—  The  Works  of 
the  learned  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  Knt.  Doctor  of  Phygick, 
late  of  Ivorwich,  containing  I.  Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors.  II.  Religio  Medici;  with  Annotations  and 
Observations  upon  it.  III.  Hydriotapkia ;  or  Urn  Burial: 
Together  with  tlte  Garden  of  Cyrus.  IV.  Certain  Miscel- 
lany Tracts  :  *  with  Alphabetical  Tables.  London,  Printed 
for  Tka.  Basset,  Ric.  Chiswell,  Thos.  Sawbridge,  Charles 
Meam,  and  Charles  Bronte.  1686.  The  volume  consists  of 
652  pages,  viz: — titles,  preface,  and  contents,  18  pp. — Ps. 
Ep.  and  table,  344  pp. — Rel.  Med.  with  title  and  prefaces, 
1 16  pp.  Hydriotaphia  and  Urn  Burial,  with  ditto,  60  pp. 
Tracts,  &c  1 14  pp. 

I  know  of  but  three  translations  of  Pseudodoxia :  two  of 
which  are  those  of  Grundal  and  Knorr,  in  1668  and  1680, 
noticed  before;^  the  third  is  a  French  translation,  in 2  voL 
ISmo.  of  the  seventh  edition."  I  cannot  say  by  whom  it  was 
made,  unless  by  Peter  Briot,  the  translator  of  Ricault's  Otto- 
man Empire,  and  several  other  works  into  French.' 

Watt  mentions  an  edition  of  the  Works  of  Browne  in 
Latin,  in  168^;  but  I  have  never  seen  it,  nor  any  other  men- 
tion of  it.  Peti,  a  mathematician,  who  wrote  on  comets,  is 
mentioned  ^  as  having  translated  some  part  into  L<>tui ;  and 

*  Firat  eiilti  by  llie  Abp.  in  ISfl.l.  Many  (if  not  mott)  copiei  have  a  reprint 
title,  1684.  *  Preface  to  RiL  Med.  f.  xiiL 

'  With  this  title  -.—Eaai  lur  Iti  Errcuri  Pcpulairri,  en  Eriaun  de  plutirari 
Ojmtiau  rr(im  Lonmt  vrayes,  f  ni  timl  /aaatt  ou  deiUniei.  Tradiiil  de  V/inglau 
de  Than.  Brown,  Cliivaiier  el  Docleur  en  Medtcite.  Nomelle  edilian  rerme  et  cor. 
Tigte.  EiUbris^.  Jul.  Scalig.  4  Parit,' Chtt.  Briauon,  Tve  Saiat  Jacqiai,  i 
la  SatHCt  tt  a  VAnge  Gardiea.  UDCCXxXViii.  Avec  Approbation  el  prhiliga 
du  Rag.  My  copy  of  thi>  work  han  sisa  reprint  liltei,  nith  tbe  date  17S3. 
I  tiecvol.  I,  p.  no.  s  Vol.t,p.  113. 
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Isaac  Gniter'  corresponded  with  Sir  ThomaB,  respecting  a 
transUtioD  which  he  was  preparing;  but  which  1  believe 
never  appeared. 

In  1653  our  old  enemy,  Alexander  Ross,  again  took  up 
arms,  and  made  an  attack  at  the  same  time  on  our  author, 
and  on  Lord  Bacon,  Dr.  Harvey,  and  others,  in  his  Arcana  * 
Microcotmi.^  To  assail  at  once  three  such  men,  must  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  that  Alexander  was  not  wanting  in 
spirit ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  there  b  much  amusement  to  be 
found  in  the  volume.*  He  adheres  to  antiquity,  "through 
thick  and  thin,"  as  John  Gilpin  hath  it ;  but  in  his  very  hlun- 
ders  and  wrongheadedness,  he  often  shews  a  quaintness  and 
humour  which  not  a  little  atones  for  them. 

The  next,  and  I  believe  the  only  other  attack  which  ap- 
peared in  print,  was  (be  Still  Gate  of  John  Robinson,'  a 

*  Gruter  pobliebcd  (CKnl  of  Lard  Bacon'i  piecei  la  Lttin  ;  and  Abp.  Tcnuon, 
In  bii  Baemiaaa,  (Land-  1679,  (m.  iio.)  bu  given,  at  p.  iSI,  leTCial  Latin  lcti«n 
an  the  tubject,  from  Iiuc  Giutcr  to  Dr.  Kawley,  aimiUr  to  tboK  mentioned  at 
p.  3SI,T0l.  I. 

'  ilrcana  MicriKattai :  or,  Tht  hid  Secreli  of  Man'i  Body  ilitcaBered  i  la  on 
jtaatimical  Duel  belaee*  jlrislotk  and  Gain  cmcernhig  Iht  Parli  Ihtreof:  ai  alia, 
ty  a  diieoBtry  of  llu  ilrangi  tend  mamttma  Ditaaei,  Si/ntplimei  and  Aeddenti 
rf  J/on'j  Bodg.  Ifilh  a  ReftttatiBH  of  Doctor  Braum'i  fuigar  Errorl,  the  Lord 
Baam't  Natural  Hitlory,  and  Doctor  Harey'i  Book  dt  Generatione,  Comeniui,  and 
Othtn  ;  wHerelo  it  amuztd  a  Letter  from  Doctor  Pr.  to  tht  Author,  and  hit  Annerr 
thtrtta,  louchaig  Doctor  Harty't  took  de  Gtncralione.  By  A.  R.  London,  Printed 
by  Tha.  Neitcomi,  and  art  to  lite  told  by  John  Clark,  ntrriBg  bUo  Mereert-Chappel, 
IhtlomrendoJCheapiide.  I6S2.  The  UUe,  preface,  and  conieno,  occupir  llipp. 
Arcana,  tte.  268  pp.  and  Latin  Ltlicn  8  pp.  and  there  are  1  pp.  of  Title,  Epiitle, 
&C  lo  the  Appendii,  inserted  betKeen  pp.  108  and  2D9. 

*  Dr.  Kippig  reauriu,  that  "  (be  Arcana  ii  far  ftDiD  being  to  mean  a  piece  •■ 
many  hate  reptesenled  it.  There  i«  in  it  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  and  more  apleen  | 
but  wilhal  there  wanu  not  tniih,  learning,  and  »nie  «en»e. " 

*  He  published  in  1610  a  work  entitled  MitceUaneoui  Propoiitiont  and  Qaaret, 
by  J.  R.  Dt.  in  Phyack  in  ^onDicA— with  thi)  motio :  f'sAricanda  Fabri  Finau, 
cneloied  in  a  wreatli.  London,  Printtd  far  R.  Beyiton,  at  tht  Aaget  in  Ine  Lttat. 
That  ibey  are  truly  MltctUantoui,  will  be  lufficienily  pruied  by  their  enumeration  : 
— 1.  oraChurcb.  2.  of  Miniaien.  3.  uf  Macrainenu.  1.  ufAUam.  5.  of  Mar- 
riage. 8.  of  Sympathy.  7.  of  an  Egge.  B.  of  Swimniing  or  t'Joaiing.  H.  of 
Remediei.  10.  of  Tcleunei.  From  ihia  wotli  it  appears,  thai  he  noi  an  Indepen- 
dent, in  his  opinion!  on  church  gOTernmenl,  and  Ihe  minisleriat  office.  He  held 
marriage  lo  be  a  ciiil,  not  a  religious  inilitulion.  He  aeemt  iu  have  been  s  person 
of  tome  aculeneu,  and  hi*  belief  in  ijatanie  agteDcy,  reiemUled  that  of  his  felloK 

removing  E[ndeniicBl  diaeasei,  "il'  any,"  he  isould  oiciilie  "unio  the  Prince  of  iHe 
Air."  Thig  worlt  he  trautiaied  into  Latin  and  publiihed  with  two  additional  pieces, 
under  Ibe  following  title : — Endota  leu  Qnufwnun  guamndam  Mifcellaneanat  ei^ 
amen  praiabih,  at  tl  Lapii  ad  Allart,  tive  ILcfloratiti  Locorum  pauconai  difieiHo- 
niM  S.  Scr^tura,  una  cum  Picudodotite  Lpiiicmica   ftnlitalione  Iranqaitla,  per 

Johannem  Robintoniim,  U.D.  (htn  o "  "■     '   "  "     '  "  ' "'"'"  '■"'" 

tootto :)  Sunt  varia  guamnu  Jacitt  i 
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pompous  and  somewhat  coxcombical  personage,  who  calls 
himself  "  his  fellow  citzen  and  collegian."  There  was  little 
in  this  gale  to  ruffle  a  far  more  excitable  antagonist  than 
Sir  Thomas ;  and  it  seems  to  have  died  away  upnoticed. 

The  present  Edition  is  printed  from  the  folio  of  1686,  and 
all  the  important  variations  of  that  edition,  from  preceding 
ones,  are  pointed  out  in  notes.  The  fifth  book  contains  some 
pages  of  new  matter,  from  the  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  speaking  of  the  notes  which  accompany  it,  I  must  first 
mention  those  marked  ff'r.  They  were  written  by  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  father  of  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's,  on  the  margins  of  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition.  This  copy,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxford,  caught  the  attention  of  my  very  kind  friend  Dr. 
Blisa,  who  enabled  me  to  obtain  a  transcript  of  the  entire 
notes.  I  hope  that  in  printing  nearly  the  whole  of  these 
notes,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  have  really  enhanced  both  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  this  edition,  by  adding  the  very 
curious  commentary  of  a  learned  and  distinguished  contem- 
porary. In  extent  of  reading,  as  well  as  in  acuteness,  the 
commentator  was  probably  far  inferior  to  Browne;  but  he 
went  beyond  htm,  though  at  the  same  time  strongly  resemb- 
ling him,  in  a  certain  superstitious  tinge  of  feeling,  and  in 
love  of  the  marvellous ;  he  was  inclined  to  believe  in  astro- 
logy;*  and  was  a  regarder  of  dreams;  of  which  a  very 
curious  instance  is  recorded  in  the  ParentaUa,  as  having  been 
written  by  him  on  the  margin  of  Aubrei/'s  Miscellanies,  cap. 
T,  p.  52.*    He,  moreover,  admired  Sir  Thomas  for  being  (like 

bmi.  Landiti,  Sfc.  165S.  Two  years  illerwardt  the  vork  made  ilB  ippesruncc, 
with  alight  alleraliani,  in  English,  under  Ihii  title  :^£iidota,  cr  lotnr  pnbaile 
Jnquiriei  into  Trvlh,  Mh  Didite  md  Huaant ;  logelkrr  milk  a  Slime  to  tht  Altar, 
ar  ibiirl  DUipatiliom  m  afea  d^ctUt  Plaeei  of  Scripture  ;  ai  alts  a  Calm  I'entila- 
(jon  of  Pseadodoiio  Epidemica,  ^  John  Robiiuon,  Docler  0/  Phytick,  Tratalaled 
and  Aagmenled  by  tlie  Aullior.     f  Four  facet  in  a  Heart.} 

Ijmdm,  printed  bi/  J.  Slrealer,  far  Franeit  Tyler.     I6SS. 

'  As  will  appear  from  »ol,  iii,  p.  31,  note  i.  See  also  bit  roarreUoui  Story  of  the 
Wonderful  Oak  in  the  New  Forest,  toI,  li,  371. 

i  "SirC.  W.  being  at  hit  father*!  home,  aww  1651,  at  Knoyle,  Wilts,  dreamt 
(hat  he  un  a  fight  in  ■  great  market-place,  which  he  knew  not,  where  some  were 
flyiug,  and  othen  pursuing  r  and  among  those  thai  fled,  he  saw  a  kiniman  of  his. 
who  went  into  Scotland  to  the  ting's  army.     They  lieatd  in  the  country  that  the 
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himself)  a  stout  adherent  to  Ibe  falling  fortunes  of  the  Pto- 
lemaic sj'Btem  of  astronomy. 

I  had  hoped,  however,  to  render  my  edition  of  the  Vulgar 
Errors  still  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  hy  securing  for  it, 
throughout,  the  illustrative  notes  of  one  of  our  most  able 
naturalists,  Mr.  Edward  William  Brayley,  of  the  London 
Institution.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  have  but  partially  suc- 
ceeded, on  account  of  the  very  numerous  and  increasing  en- 
gagements which  have  prevented  him  from  supplying  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  illustrations  he  had  proposed  to  con- 
tribute. My  regret  is  heightened  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  few  notes  I  have  been  able  here  and  there  to  insert,  offer 
scarcely  an  apology  for  the  want  of  Mr.  Brayley's.  I  am, 
however,  indebted  to  numerous  other  friends  for  occasional 
and  valuable  notices,  which  are  distinguished  by  initials,  as 
explained  at  the  close  of  preface  to  vol.  i.  My  own  notes  I 
have  preferred  to  leave  unmarked,  rather  than  constantly 
repeat  Ed.  as  in  Religio  Medici. 

Browne  has  enumerated  in  his  preface  several  works  simi- 
lar and  anterior  to  his  own.^  Several  others  may  here  be 
mentioned;  though  many  have  very  probably  escaped  my 
notice. 

Espagne  John  d'.  Erreurt  Populaires  en  Points  Genir- 
aux  qui  concernent  fintelUgence  de  la  Religion.  To  this 
work  there  is  no  date,  nor  do  I  find  it  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  contains  several  otiier  of  his  works.  He  was  a  French 
protestant  divine  of  the  1 7th  century. 

nEPiAMMA  'EnraifMlON :  or,  Vulgar  Errors  in  practice 
censured.    Also  the  Art  of  Oratory,  composed  for  the  be- 

klng  was  come  inio  England,  but  nhereabout  ht  wa>  they  cDuld  not  tell.  The 
neil  nrgbl  hio  kinaTDsn  Lime  to  his  fithec'E  al  Knoyle,  and  was  the  first  that  brought 
the  newa  of  Itie  fight  al  Woreeiter,  fought  Sep,  3. 

"  Wlieo  Sir  C.  W.  i>u  at  Parii,  about  1665,  he  wu  taken  ill  and  feterish,  made 
but  little  water,  and  had  a  pain  In  hli  reins ;  he  KnI  for  a  physician,  who  adiieed 
him  to  lei  blood,  Ihinlcing  he  had  a  pleurisy;  hut  bleeding  much  difagreeiog  with 
Ui  constHutian,  he  would  defer  It  a  day  longer:  that  night  he  dreamt  that  he  wa« 
in  a  place  where  palm-trees  grew,  (suppose  Egypt)  and  that  ft  woman  in  a  romanikk 
habit  reached  him  datea.     The  neit  day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured  him  of  the 

'  See  vol.  ii,  p.  179,  ISO.  Respecting  Primrose,  Z)»  ^n/^  Emrnfrnt.  I  may 
add  that  hie  first  edition  was  in  Latin,  Amst.  1639:— it  was  that  which  Wittie 
translated:  auhsequent  edilinni  appeared,  and  In  I6GS  one  very  much  enlarged  at 
Rotterdam  ;  it  was  (his  which  De  Roslagny  Iranalaled. 
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nefit  of  young  students,  cap.  8to.  Lond.  Royston,  1659, 
pp.  1 13.  To  each  of  these  little  works  there  ia  also  a  se- 
parate title  page;  the  former  consists  of  \\%  the  latter  of 
128  pp.  The  Vulgar  Errourt  in  practice  centured  are, 
1.  That  of  reproaching  red-haired  men.  2.  That  of  cen- 
suring some  professions.  3.  That  of  reproaching  the  femi- 
nine sex.  4.  The  neglect  of  many  writers  to  defend  the 
deity  of  Christ.  5.  The  vanity  of  epitaphs.  6.  The  running 
Irom  one  extreme  in  religion  to  another.  7.  The  common 
practice  of  railing  against  an  adversary. 

Ralph  Battel!.  Vulgar  Errors  in  Divinity  Removed,  Lond. 
8vo,  1683,  containing,  with  title,  &c.  pp.  152.  These  relate 
to,  1.  Reprobation.  2.  Kingly  government.  3.  God's  house 
and  service  in  it.  4.  Man's  will.  5.  Man's  redemption. 
6.  Praying  by  the  Spirit. 

Two  works  on  popular  superstitions,  viz.  Traite  des  Super- 
stitiong,  by  M,  Thiers,  puUished  in  1679,  and  L'Hittoire 
Critique  des  pratiques  superstitiettses  qui  oni  teduit  lea 
peuples,  et  embarrasse  les  Satana,  by  Pierre  Le  Rrun,  pub- 
lished in  2  vols,  at  Rouan,  in  1702  and  1732, — were  publish- 
ed together  in  1733  in  one  vol.  fol.  with  plates.  One  of 
these  gives  several  figures  of  mandraket; — see  note  on  which, 
vol.  ii,  p.  350,  note  8. 

Fovargue  Stephen.  A  New  Catalogue  of  Vulgar  Errors, 
8vo.  pp.  202,  Camb.  1767.  A  work  of  slight  pretension,  and 
of  slender  merit;  introduced  by  a  preface  somewhat  flippant 
and  in  had  taste.  Two  of  his  errors  had  been  already  notic- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  many  of  the  rest  are  by  no 
means  generally  received  opinions. 

Vulgar  Errors,  Lond.  Debrctt,  [8vo.  1784.]  A  political 
pamphlet  against  Mr,  Pitt,  at  the  time  of  the  coalition  between 
Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox.  The  "  Errors  "  enumerated  are 
six: — 1.  That  the  union  between  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox 
was  interested,  and  without  any  public  spirit  to  support  it. 

2.  That   Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  was   a  violation  of  charters. 

3.  That  it  was  a  confiscation  of  property.  4.  That,  in  the 
issue  of  this  contest,  the  people  will  take  part  against  the 
House  of  Commons.  5.  That  the  kinft  must  succeed  in  the 
struggle  by  dissolving  parliament.     6.  That  the  opposition  to 
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the  present  ministers  has  been  carried  on  with  violence. 
These  six  positions  the  author  terms  "  Vulgar  Errors,"  and 
professes  to  disprove. 

A  notice  of  some  Vulgar  Errors,  as  to  points  of  law,  will 
be  found  in  Barrington  on  the  Statutes,  4to.  1775,  p.  474. 
S.  W. 
London,  June  17,  1835. 


Notwithstanding  the  unreasonable  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  this  edition  of  Browne's  Works  was  undertaken/ 
there  still  occur  materials  which,  had  they  been  earlier  detect- 
ed, might  have  been  interwoven.  In  the  Sloanian  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  No.  1839,  there  is  a  very  neatly-written  MS. 
extending  to  85  pages,  4to.,  of  Obseroationt  on  Ps.  Ep.  which 
is  proved,  by  aletter  in  vol.  i,  p.  370,  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange. 

Tlie  knight  commences  by  thus  eipressing  his  admiration  of  his 
author :— "  Boterus,  magnifying  the  latitude  of  the  pope's  power, 
aayes  that  he  hath  una  jurUditione  che  no  conosce  orients, '  a  com- 
mand that  knows  no  east,'  and  another  dedicates  a  booke  to  the 
king  of  Spaine,  thus,  '  To  the  great  king,  to  whom  the  sun  never 
sets.'  I  cannot  but  prwdicale  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Dr's.  learn- 
ing, reading,  and  knowledge,  from  the  cedar  to  the  hyssope."  He 
then  begins  his  observations  by  pointing  out,  in  Browne's  chapter 
on  magnetism  and  the  compass,  several  remarks  which  bad  not 
been  made  by  previous  writers ; — Borough,  Norman,  or  Gilbert. 
He  goes  on  successively  to  notice  Browne's  remarks  on  electricity, 
flies  in  amber,  white  powder,  and  the  rose  of  Jericho.  After  notic- 
ing, in  connection  with  this  last  topic,  several  marvellous  stories  of 
omens,  apparitions,  and  miracles,  (among  which  this  one,  told  to  the 
writer,  by  the  old  Countess  of  Arundel,  respecting  her  father,  Lord 
Dacre  of  the  North,  that  be  had  a  pasture  on  the  scite  of  an  old 
abbey,  and  that  his  sheep  never  failed,  if  within  that  scite,  to  pro- 
duce twins :) — he  thus  proceeds.  "  And  I  see  no  barr  against  mee 
to  think  that  in  the  dayes  of  darkness  and  ignorance  of  popery, 
some  cloysterers  might  truck  with  the  devil  (att  a  deare  rate)  for  an 
ape's  trick  (as  witches  do)  for  the  shewing,  effecting,  and  coutinu- 
ance  of  such  pranks  and  toyes,  whereby  to  acquire  a  stupendous 
reputation  of  working  miracles  (of  which  they  were  not  a  little  am- 
bitious,) to  drawe  affection,  respect,  and  honour,  to  their  religion 
and  profession,  and  to  celebrate  the  place  with  a  mark  and  cha- 

'  More  thin  tlcTcn  jrcara. 
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racter  of  estraordinary  sanctity  for  the  future,"  p.  6.  After  touch- 
ing upon  Deer  casting  their  horns,  he  mentions,  on  the  subject  of 
Griffins,  having  seen  in  Sir  Rob.  Cotton's  library  a  griffin's  claw, 
p.  7,  Discussing  the  story  of  the  ostrich  swallowing  iron,  he  men- 
■  tions  having  seen  one  eat  pellets  of  chewed  paper  as  large  as  a  wal- 
nut. He  gives  also,  as  a  parallel,  the  following  story: — "  About 
1638,  as  I  walked  London  streets,  1  sawe  the  picture  of  a  strange 

fowle  hang  out  upon  a ^  and  my  selfe,  with  one  or  two 

more  then  in  company,  went  in  to  see  it.  It  was  kept  in  a  chamber, 
and  was  a  great  fowle,  somewhat  bigger  than  the  largest  turkey- 
cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed,  but  shorter  and  thicker,  and  of  a 
more  erect  shape,  coulourd  before  like  the  breast  of  yong  cock 
fesan,  and  on  the  back  of  duna  or  deare  coulour.  The  keeper 
called  it  a  Dodo,  and  in  the  ende  of  a  chimney  in  the  chamber 
there  lay  an  heap  of  large  pebble  stones,  whereof  hee  gave  it  many 
in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nutmegs,  and  the  keeper  told  us  shee 
eate  them,  conducing  unto  digestion  ;  and  though  1  remember  not 
how  far  the  keeper  was  questioned  herein,  yet  I  am  confident  that 
afterwards  he  cast  them  all  agayne."  He  goes  on  to  mention  other 
instances  of  birds  swallowing  stones,  &c.  for  the  same  purpose — 
which  he  concludes  to  be  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  alleged 
fact  that  the  ostrich  (or  estridge,  as  he  calls  it,)  swallowing  iron, 
pp.  8 — 12.  Then  follows  a  lengthened  notice  of  the  five  kinds  of 
one-homed  animals  noticed  by  Browne ;— the  Indian  ox  and  ast, 
the  oryx,  rhinoceros,  and  monoceros.  His  opinion  is  that  three 
"might  exist;  some  one  or  more  of  several  sorts  of  monsters  in 
nature,  through  some  errour  or  vitiosity  in  generation  or  conception, 
which  might  bear  one  home;  and  such  a  creature  once  seen  might 
multiply  fast  enough  in  report,  and  (ex  traduce)  naturalists  readily 
follow  one  another,  as  wild  geese  flye."  He  concludes  the  unicorn 
of  Job  to  be  the  rhinoceros,  after  many  pages  of  careful  and  ai^u- 
mentative  examination  of  his  "shape  and  strength,  and  the  seate, 
position,  and  portage  of  his  home,"  pp.  13—26.  At  p.  27,  we 
find  the  notice  (adverted  to  in  his  letter  to  Browne!  of  the  whale, 
beginning  thus:  "In  June,  1626,  a  whale  was  cast  up  upon  my 
shoare  or  sea  liberty,  sometyme  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  ab- 
bey of  Ramsey,  &c."  Notices  of  the  dolphin,  the  load  and  spi' 
der,  seal,  dottrel,  basilisk,  swallows  in  mud,  Sf^.  occupy  from 
p.  28  to  p.  46 :— from  the  last  of  which  I  must  extract  the  fotlow- 
iDg  very  lively  incident — "About  16  or  20  years  since,  upon  a  hot, 
bright,  and  cleare  daye,  (a  little  before  noone,)  hapning  in  the 
midst  of  March,  as  I  leaned  over  my  garden  wall,  and  looking 
steadfastly  into  my  mote,  (which  is  on  that  syde  very  cleare,  leane, 
and  hungry  water,)  I  espied  sundry  small  creatures  (of  a  dark  or 
dusky  coulour,  longwise  shaped,  and  of  forme  of  beetle  or  scarabee) 
to  rise  out  of  the  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  mote  to  the  topp  of 
the  water,  and  some  of  them  to  settle  themselves  speedily  dijwne 
^aine  into  the  mud,  others  to  rayse  themselves  above  the  water 

'  A  burnt  hole  occun  titte  in  MS- 
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fire  or  six  inches,  others  a  foote,  others  more,  and  some  some  yards, 
with  a  slantiDg  or  sioaping  mount,  and  a  like  descent  aod  faUing 
downe  hastened  to  the  bottome  ;B  and  being  much  pleased  with  this 
speculation,  I  hastily  rann  unto  mine  house,  and  called  out  mine 
eldest  Sonne,  (then  a.  man  growne  and  of  yeares,)  both  to  partici- 
pate and  bee  a  witnesse  of  this  discovery ;  wee  observed  againe  as 
before,  and  att  last  (among  sundry  essayes  of  many  of  these  crea- 
tures, we  perceived  one  of  them  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  water,  and  found  itselfe  so  full  sunned  and  perfected  as  it 
raysed  it  selfe  above  the  water,  and  after  two  or  tbree  turnes  and 
circinations  in  the  ayre,  it  mounted  cleane  out  of  sight,"  p.  40. 
He  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  passenger  falcon,  (p.  42,  43,)  toads 
found  tn  oaks,  shell  itones,  (Pholas,)  p.  44,  St.  Hierome,  p.  46, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  Pope  Joan,  whose  existence  he  believes, 
and  devotes  the  remaining  forty  pages  of  his  paper  to  a  most  learn- 
ed and  ingenious  examination  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
story — and  still  further  to  a  discussion  of  the  sense  in  which  those 
Apocalyptic  passages  are  to  be  understood — in  which  the  whore 
of  Babylon  is  foretold  and  denounced,  concluded  by  a  courteous 
expression  of  personal  respect  to  many  who  are  of  that  faith, 
pp.  47-85. 


'  I  must  siupect  thai  ihe  Knight  wai  deceived,  probably  b;  rcflectioo,  ua  id 
"  iheK  creature!  "  (whicli  muEt  be  auppoied  (he  larvs  of  Hbetlala,  or  drBgon  flies,) 
bjiing  mounled  out  of  the  water  before  they  aojuired  their  wings — or  liaviag  re- 
lamed  inla  the  nater  afler  (bey  bad  once  taken  their  leave  of  it. 
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Would  truth  dispense,  we  could  be  content,  with  Plato, 
that  knowledge  were  but  remembrajice ;  that  intellectual  ac- 
quisition were  but  reminiacential  evocation,  and  new  impres- 
Bions  but  the  colourishing  of  old  stamps  which  stood  pale  in 
the  soul  before.'  For  (what  is  worse)  knowledge  is  made  by 
oblivion,  and,  to  purchase  a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of 
truth,  we  must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know ; — our 
tender  enquiries  taking  up  learning  at  large,  and,  together 
with  true  and  assured  notions,  receiving  many,  wherein  our 
reviewing  judgements  do  find  no  satis&ction.  And  therefore 
in  this  encycloptedie  and  round  of  knowledge,  like  the  great 
and  exemplary  wheels  of  heaven,  we  must  observe  two  cir- 
cles ;  that,  while  we  are  daily  carried  about  and  whirled  on 
by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one,  we  may  maintain  a  natural 
uid  proper  course  in  the  slow  and  sober  wheel  of  the  other. 
And  this  we  shall  more  readily  perform,  if  we  timely  survey 
our  knowledge ;  impartially  singling  out  those  encroachments 
which  junior  compliance  and  popular  creduUty  hath  admitted. 
Whereof  at  present  we  have  endeavoured  a  long  and  serious 
adviso ;  proposing  not  only  a  large  and  copious  list,  but  from 
experience  and  reason  attempting  their  decisions. 

And  first  we  crave  exceeding  pardon  in  the  audacity  of  the 
attempt ;  humbly  acknowledging  a  work  of  such  coucernment 
unto  truth,  and  difficulty  in  itself,  did  well  deserve  the  con- 
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junction  of  many  heads.  And  surely  more  advantageous  had 
it  been  unto  truth,  to  have  fallen  into  the  endeavours  of  some 
co-operating  advancers,  that  might  have  performed  it  to  the 
life,  and  added  authority  thereto ;  which  the  privacy  of  our 
condition,  and  unequal  abilities  cannot  expect.  Whereby 
notwithstanding  we  have  not  been  diverted ;  nor  have  our 
solitary  attempts  been  so  discouj-aged,  as  to  despair  the  fa- 
vourable look  of  learning  upon  our  single  and  unsupported 
endeavours. 

Nor  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discouragement  of  con- 
tradiction, unbelief,  and  difficulty  of  dissuasion  from  radicated 
beliefs,  and  points  of  high  prescription ;  although  we  are  very 
sensible  how  hardly  teaching  years  do  learn,  what  roots  old 
age  contracteth  unto  errors,  and  how  such  as  are  but  acorns 
in  our  younger  brows  grow  oaks  in  our  elder  heads,  and  be- 
come inflexible  unto  the  powerfuUest  arm  of  reason.  Al< 
though  we  have  also  beheld,  what  cold  requitals  others  have 
found  in  their  several  redemptions  of  truth ;  and  bow  their 
ingenuous  enquiries  have  been  dismissed  with  censure,  and 
obloquy  of  singularities.*  ' 

Some  conuderation  we  hope  from  the  course  of  our  pro- 
fession, which  though  it  leadeth  us  into  many  truths  that  pass 
undiscemed  by  others,  yet  doth  it  disturb  their  communica- 
tions, and  much  interrupt  the  office  of  our  pens  in  their  well 
intended  transmissions.  And  therefore  surely  in  this  work 
attempts  will  exceed  perfumances ;  it  being  composed  by 
snatches  of  time,  as  medical  vacations,  and  the  Iruitless  impot- 
tunity  of  uroscopy*  would  permit  us.'  And  therefore  also, 
perhaps  it  hath  not  found  that  regular  and  constant  style, 
those  in&Uible  experiments,  and  tliose  assured  determinations, 
which  the  subject  sometime  requiretb,  and  might  be  expected 
from  others,  whose  quiet  doors  and  unmolested  hours  afford  no 
such  distractions.  Although  whoever  shall  indifferently  per- 
pend the  exceeding  difficulty,  which  either  the  obscurity  of 
the  subject  or  unavoidable  paradoxology  must  often  put  upon 
the  attemptor,  he  will  easily  discern  a  work  of  this  nature  is 
•  Inipedion  of  Qiinci. 
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not  to  be  performed  upon  (me  legg;  and  Bhould  smell  of  ojle, 
if  duly  and  deservedly  handled. 

Our  first  intentions,  considering  the  common  interest  of 
truth,  reserved  to  propose  it  unto  the  Latin  republick  and 
equal  judges  of  Europe,  but,  owing  in  the  first  place  this 
service  unto  our  country,  and  therein  especially  unto  its  in- 
genuous gentry,  we  have  declared  ourselves  in  a  language 
best  conceived.     Athough  I  confess  the  quality  of  the  sub- 
ject will  sometimes  carry  us  into  expressions  beyond  mere 
Enghsh  apprehensions.*    And,  indeed,  if  elegancy  still  pro- 
ceedeth,  and  English  pens  maintaui  that  stream  we  have  of  ^ 
late  observed  to  flow  from  many,  we  shall,  within  few  years,   1 
he  fain  to  learn  Iiatin  to  understand  English,  and  a  work  will   - 
prove  of  equal  facility  in  either.^    Nor  have  we  addressed    \ 
our  pen  or  style  unto  the  people,  (whom  books  do  not  redress,    \ 
and  [who]  are  this  way  incapable  of  reduction,)  but  unto  the     * 
knowingand  leading  part  of  learning.    Aswell  understanding 
(at  least  probably  hoping  except  they  be  watered  fix>m  higher 
regions,  and  fnictifyibg  meteors  of  knowledge,  these  weeds 
must  lose   their  alimental  sap,  and   wither  of  themselves. 
Whose  conserving  influence  could  our  endeavours  prevent, 
we  should  trust  the  rest  unto  the  scythe  of  time,  and  hope- 
ful dominion  of  truth. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  unconsidered,  that  we  find  no  open  ; 
tract,  or  constant  manuducdon  in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  oft-  I 
times  fain  to  wander  in  the  America  and  untravelled  parts  of  | 
truth."  For  though,  not  many  years  past.  Dr.  Primrose  hath  \ 
made  a  learned  discourse  of  Vulgar  Errors  in  Physick,^  yet 


*  ixfrtuiau  btytad,  ^c.']     That  our  Bidhdc  hu,  in  Ibii  work,  lued  hit  b«ft 

nttimU  EngUih  eoouMn  foe  tlie  muw  codHnian — Crutleji,  in  Lmdmt  M<^. 

puu  of  monoiyllablii,  ■»  apptam  taf  vol.  ir,  p.  43S. 

tha  namci  of  ail  cnMuni  in  our  tounga  *  jtMtriea,   ^e.']      LilUc  toon  than 

■nd  all  out  aetioiu,  and  in  all  the  parti  150  jr»an  had  elapacd  lince  (h>  diicoray 

of  OUT   bodft,    except  ludi   tbinga  a*  of  America,  of  which  mati;  parti  were 

wee  baie  boiroired  from  other  natioru.  ilill  aitranlUi  and  ankaown. — Br, 

Scarce  one  word  of  lea,  in  oui  commoa  '  Dr.  Primrott  haU  maJ4,  J^l     Tht 

Uike,  U  of  moia  than  one  lyllabk.     In  work  here  alluded  to  it  (he  i)<    foi^ 

thii  Tny  ihorle  note  nbich  conteynn  SO  Erroribia  in  Itidiciiid,  of  irhlch  there  i* 

ward!,  ibere  bee  not  above  eleven  (and  a  iianiladon  into  French,  by  Roatigny, 

th«e  of  Latin  deriTadon)  which  are  not  and  another  inta  Engliib,  by  Dr.  Wit&{ 

(all  ortheni)inonatyUab1ei. —  Tr.  the  latter  wai  publiihed  In  Svn.  in  1631. 

'  IN  iliall  teitkin,   4^.]      To   which  Dt.   Jamei  Frimioie,  the  author,    who 

deniable  end,   il   must   be   confeased,  wrote  leveral  other  medipal    treatiiea, 
N  3 
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have  we  discussed  but  two  or  three  thereof.     Scipio  Mer- 
curii  hath  aUo  left  an  excellent  tract  in  Italian,  concerning 
Popular  Errors ;  but,  confining  himself  only  unto  those  in 
physick,  he  bath  little  conduced  unto  the  generality  of  our 
doctrine.'    Laurentius  Joubertua,''  by  the  same  title,  led  our 
expectation  into  thoughts  of  great  relief;  whereby,  notwith- 
stutding,  we  reaped  no  advantage,  it  answering  scarce  at  all 
the  promise  of  the  inscription.     Nor,  perhaps  (if  it  were  yet 
extant),  should  we  find  any  further  assistance  from  that  ancient 
piece  of  Andreas,*'  pretending  the  same  title.     And,  there- 
fore, we  are  often  constrained   to  stand  alone  against  the 
strength  of  opinion,  and  to  meet  the  Goliah  and  ^nt  of 
authority,  with  contemptible  pebbles  and  feeble  arguments, 
I  drawn  from  the  scrip  and  slender  stock  of  ourselves.    Nor 
have  we,  indeed,  scarce  named  any  author  whose  name  we  do 
I  not  honour;  and  if   detraction   could  invite  us,    discretion 
I  surely  would  contain  us  from  any  derogatory  intention,  where 
I  highest  pens  and  fiiendliest  eloquence  must  fail  in  commen- 
I  dation. 

And  therefore  also  we  cannot  but  hope  the  equitable  con< 
siderations,  and  candour  of  reasonable  minds.  We  cannot 
expect  the  frown  of  theology  herein ;  nor  can  they  which  be- 
hold the  present  state  of  things,  *  and  controversy  of  pmnts 
so  long  received  in  divinity,  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in 

*  «^  rat  -^iiiiut  nviertu/uMin,  AtbeiiBi,  lib.  T- 

likewiMln  Latin,  wu  Ac  ton  of  Gilbert  *  LaumthuJBubtrlta.S^e.']   The  £r- 

Primraw,  or  Primcme,  D.  D.  ■  Scotch  rtwt  pefHitdrei  Isacilaiif  la  Mtdidmc, 

diTint,  DiiniilcT  of  the  Frencli  church  ia  of  Laurent  Joubert,   lint  publiihed  u 

LoDdoD,  and  chipUin  la  June*  I.     He  Bourdeiux,  iti  li7B,  U  the  odmi  diitin- 

practiied  It  Farii  for  Mine  time  and  af-  guiihed  of  at)  tbeworlitof  ihetcelebnted 

terwaids  leltled  la  Yorkihire.— £r.  medical  profeuor.     It  obtained  imiDedi- 

*  Scipia  Merturii,  {v.]    Not  mention-  ale  populirily,  being  reprinted  ten  times 

ed  in  Ibe  jSnf  editiim.  in  iti  monibi.      The  levity  of  iti  ityle, 

"  Oegli    firmi   jMpoiari    dUtalia,  "  and  the  nature  of  tome  trf  the  ratgecta 

1603,  by  Birolamo  Hercurij,  <rbo  had  diacuoed  in  it,  tppeartohavecontributed 

auumed  the  name  of  Scipio,  ahen  tra-  in  a  great  degree  to  its  poputarity. — fir. 

Telling  through  Europe  ai  a  pbyaician,  '  Ajidniiu.'\      Nothing  appean  to  be 

after  haiing' thrown  aiide  the  leligloui  knonn  of  Ibii  work  of  Andreas',  who  irai 

habit  of  the  Dominicana.     Tbii  work  la  hinuelf  aphyaidan.beaidea  thiireferent* 

a  verboae  but  amuiing  perlormance,  con-  to  it  by  AtheoBui.    Concerning  the  au- 

taining  much  curiout  information  lelatiTe  tbor,  lee  FaMcbu'i  Ettnchia  Mtdimnm 

to  the  opinioni  and  ctulomi  of  the  period  feferuD ;  BibUttk.  Grmt.  eoL  liii,  p.  ST. 

at  which  it  wai  pnbliihed,  and  uiefullj  — Br, 

I   ttau,   ^1       Written    in 
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the  doubtful  apperlinences  of  arts,  and  receptaries  of  philo- 
sophy. Surely  philologers  and  critical  diBcoursers,  who  look 
beyond  the  shell  and  obvious  exteriours  of  thiogs,  will  not  be 
angry  with  our  narrower  explorations.  And  we  cannot  doubt, 
our  brothers  in  physick  (whose  knowledge  in  naturals  will 
lead  them  into  a  nearer  apprehension  of  many  things  deli- 
vered) win  friendly  accept,  if  not  countenance,  our  endea- 
vours. Nor  can  we  conceive  it  may  be  unwelcome  unto  those 
honoured  worthies  who  endeavour  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing ;  as  being  likely  to  find  a  clearer  progression,  when  so  many 
rubs  are  levelled,  and  many  untruths  taken  off,  which  passing 
as  principles  with  common  beliefs,  disturb  the  tranquillity  of 
axioms  which  otherwise  might  be  raised.  And  wise  men 
cannot  but  know,  that  arts  and  learning  want  this  expurga- 
tion ;  and  if  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself,  like 
that  of  time  and  uncorrected  computations,^  it  cannot  escape 
many  errors,  which  duration  stiU  enUrgeth. 

Lastly,  we  are  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor  have  we 
dictatoT-Uke *  obtruded  our  conceptions;  but,  in  the  humility 
of  enquiries  or  disquisitions,  have  only  proposed  them  unto 
more  ocular  dificemera.  And  therefore  opinions  are  free ; 
and  open  it  is  for  any  to  think  or  declare  the  contrary.  And 
we  shaU  bo  lar  encourage  contradiction,  as  to  promise  no  dis- 
turbance, or  re-oppose  any  pen,  that  shall  ialladously  or 
captiously*  refute  us ;  that  shall  only  lay  hold  of  our  lapses, 
single  out  digressions,  corollaries,  or  ornamental  concepdona, 
to  evidence  bis  own  in  as  indifferent  truths.  And  shall  only 
take  notice  of  such,  whose  experimental  and  judicious  know- 
ledge shall  solemnly  look  upon  it ;  not  only  to  destroy  of  ours, 
but  to  establish  of  his  own ;  not  to  traduce  or  extenuate,  but 
to  explain  and  dilucidate,  to  add  and  ampUate,  according  to 
the  laudable  custom  of  the  ancients  in  their  sober  promotions 
of  learning.  Unto  whom  notwithstanding,  we  shall  not  con- 
tentiously  rejoin,  or  only  to  justify  our  own,  but  to  applaud 
or  confirm  his  maturer  assertions ;  and  shall  confer  what  is  in 

'  lime,  4«0    Dean  Wren,  in  ■  lonit  lo  tquil  iu  length ;    I   htre  tbenfore 

note  on  Ihii  |HUUge,  propotca  Tnetfaadt  omitted  it. 

of  corTecting  the  cAlenilBr :    but  u  the  *  Mclalor-like,  4v.]     Ut  JuUui  Chif 

coTTCClion  hot  long  ago  been  made,  the  ScaligerinlilerudictatununirTipnit-ITr. 

intcreit  gf  the  note  appear*  lo  nie  icarcely  *  fallac'iBiidij.  ]  Elt»thicall<i,  'mfnlid. 
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US  unto  his  name  and  honour :  ready  to  be  swallowed  in  any 
worthy  enlarger ; — as  having  acquired  our  end,  if  any  way, 
or  under  any  name,  we  may  obtain  a  work,  so  much  desired, 
and  yet  desiderated,'  of  truth. 

THOMAS  BROWNE. 


THE  POSTSCRIPT.^ 

READERS, 

To  inform  you  of  the  advantages  of  the  present 
impresfflon,  and  disabuse  your  expectations  of  any  future  en- 
largements;— these  are  to  advertise  yon,  that  this  edition 
comes  forth  with  very  many  explanations,  additions,  and  al- 
terations throughout,  besides  that  of  one  entire  chapter ;  and 
now  this  work  is  compleat  and  perfect,  expect  no  further 
additdons. 

*  <li»irid  and  pet  daUtralid,  4^.]  deiinile6ailtmitjmaM:KivwBttri- 

Tfae  GntrdiHon  nadi,  "  duired,  at  Uait  dealt;  maul  to  uy,  IhX  bin  work  wu 

dpsidcntid."     Dean  Wren  in  the  nurgin  at  leatt  unong  the  dtadtrala  ot  lileramre, 

ul»,  "Whit'Khedifferencst"  Bycot-  \t  aot  itrirtt  at  ditirable. 

Itctan.cverythingwhichtheydoDOlpM-  *  Foitbchift.]  Td  lh(  uilh  ediltooi 

kmI>  dused  uHMiK'tnltfenilii,  whether  (he  lui  publithed  in  the  aatbot't  Bfc 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK, 

CONTAINING    THE    GENERAL    PART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Of  ilw  first  Catue  of  Common  Error  a;  the  common  infirmiljf 
of  Human  Nature. 

1  HE  first  and  &ther  cause  of  common  error  is  the  common 
infirmity  of  human  nature;  of  whose  deceptible  condition, 
although,  perhaps,  there  should  not  need  any  other  eviction 
than  the  frequent  errors  we  shall  ourselves  commit,  even  in 
the  express  declarement  hereof  yet  shall  we  illustrate  the 
same  from  more  infallible  constitutions,  and  persons  presumed 
as  fax  from  us  in  condition  as  time,  that  is,  our  first  and  in- 
generated  forefathers.  From  whom,  as  we  derive  our  being, 
and  the  several  wounds  of  constitution,  so  may  we  in  some 
manner  excuie  our  infirmities  in  the  depravity  of  those  parts, 
whose  traductions  were  pure  in  them,  and  their  originals  but 
once  removed  from  God,  Who,  notwithstanding,  (if  posterity 
may  take  leave  to  judge  of  the  fact,  as  they  are  assured  to 
suffer  in  the  punishment,)  were  grossly  deceived  in  their  per- 
fection, and  so  weakly  deluded  in  the  clarity  of  their  under- 
standing, that  it  hath  left  no  small  obscurity  in  ours,  how 
error  should  gain  upon  them. 

For  first,  they  were  deceived  by  Satan ;  and  that  not  in  an 
invisible  insinuation,  but  an  open  and  discoverable  apparition, 
that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  whereby,  although  there 
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were  many  occasions  of  suspicion,  ani]  such  as  could  not  easily 
escape  a  weaker  circumspection,  yet  did  the  unwary  appre- 
hension of  Eve  take  no  advantage  thereof.  It  bath  therefore 
seemed  strange  unto  some,  she  should  be  deluded  by  a  ser- 
pent, or  subject  her  reason  to  a  beast,  which  God  had  sub- 
jected unto  hers.  It  hath  empuzzled  the  enquiries  of  others 
to  apprehend,  and  enforced  them  unto  strange  conceptions, 
to  make  out,  how  without  fear  or  doubt  she  could  discourse 
with  such  a  creature,  or  hear  a  serpent  speak,  without  suspi* 
cion  of  imposture.'  The  wits  of  others  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  accuse  her  simplicity, in  receiving  his  temptation  so  coldly; 
and,  when  such  specious  effects  of  the  fruit  were  promised  as 
to  make  them  like  gods,  not  to  desire,  at  least  not  to  wonder, 
he  pursued  not  that  benefit  himself.  And  bad  it  been  their 
own  case,  would  perhaps  have  replyed,  if  the  taste  of  this 
fruit  maketh  the  eaters  like  Gods  why  remunest  thou  a  beast? 
If  it  maketh  us  but  Uke  gods,  we  are  so  already.  If  thereby 
our  eyes  shall  be  opened  hereafter,  they  are  at  present  quick 
enough  to  discover  thy  deceit ;  and  we  desire  them  no  opener 
to  behold  our  own  shame.  If  to  know  good  and  evil  be  our 
advantage,  although  we  have  free  will  unto  both,  we  desire  to 
.  perform  but  one.  We  know  'tis  good  to  obey  the  command- 
ment of  God,  but  evil  if  we  transgress  it. 

They  were  deceived  by  one  another,  and  in  the  greatest 
disadvantage  of  delusion,  that  is,  the  stronger  by  the  weaker: 
for  Eve  presented  the  fruit,  and  Adam  received  it  from  her. 
Thus  the  serpent  was  cunning  enough  to  begin  the  deceit  in 
the  weaker;  and  the  weaker  of  strength  sufficient  to  consum- 
mate the  fraud  in  the  stronger.  Art  and  fallacy  was  useii 
unto  her;  a  naked  offer  proved  sufficient  to  him ;  so  his  su- 
perstnicdon  was  his  ruin,  and  the  fertility  of  his  sleep  an  issue 
of  death  unto  bun.  And  although  the  condition  of  sex,  and 
posteriority  of  creation,  might  somewhat  extenuate  the  error 
of  the  woman,  yet  was  it  very  strange  and  inexcusable  in  the 
man :  espedally,  if,  as  some  affirm,  he  was  the  wisest  of  all 
men  unce ;  or  if,  as  others  have  conceived,  lie  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  bad  thereby  example  and 
punishment  to  deter  him. 

'  A«w  teititHl  /tar,  ^.]     See  Rtligio  Mediti,  p.  IS,  nale  9. 
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They  were  deceived  from  themselves,  and  their  own  appre- 
hensions ;  for  Eve  either  mistook,  or  traduced  the  command- 
ment of  God.  "  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden  thou  maist 
freely  eat,  but  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou 
shalt  not  eat :  for  in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shatt 
surely  dye."  Now  Eve  upon  the  question  of  the  serpent, 
returned  the  precept  in  different  terms :  "  You  shall  not  eat 
of  it,  neither  shall  you  touch  it,  lest  perhaps  you  dye."  In 
which  delivery  there  were  no  less  than  two  mistakes,  or  rather 
additional  mendacities :  for  the  commandment  forbad  not  the 
touch  of  the  fruit;  and  positively  said,  ye  shall  surely  dye, 
hut  she  extenuating  replied,  ne  forte  moriamini,  lest  perhaps 
ye  dye.  For  so  in  the  vulgar  translation  it  runneth,  and  so  it 
is  expressed  in  the  Thargum  or  paraphrase  of  Jonathan. 
And  therefore  although  it  be  said,  and  that  very  truly,  that 
the  Devil  was  a  Iyer  from  the  beginning,  yet  was  the  woman 
herein  the  first  express  beginner,  and  falsified  twice,  before 
the  reply  of  Satan.  And  therefore  also,  to  speak  strictly,  the 
un  of  the  fruit  was  not  the  first  ofience.  They  first  trans- 
gressed the  rule  of  their  own  reason,  and  after,  the  command- 
ment of  God.' 

They  were  deceived  through  the  conduct  of  their  senses, 
and  by  temptations  from  the  object  itself;  whereby  although 
their  intellectuals  bad  not  failed  in  the  theory'  of  truth,  yet 
did  the  inservieut  and  brutal  faculties  controtl  the  suggestion 
of  reason:  pleasure  and  profit  already  overswaying  the  in- 
structions of  honesty,  and  sensuality  perturbing  the  reasonable 
commands  of  virtue.  For  so  it  is  delivered  in  the  text ;  that 
when  the  woman  saw  "  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,"  and 
"  that  it  was  pleasant  unto  the  eye,"  and  "  a  tree  to  be  desired 
to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did  eat." 
Now  hereby  it  appeareth,  that  Eve,  before  the  fall,  was  by 
the  same  and  beaten  way  of  allurements  inveigled,  whereby 
her  posterity  hath  been  deluded  ever  since;  that  is,  those 
three  delivered  by  St.  John,  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of 


'  OKilafier.llucBFimaiuliiuiilcfGod.]         '  Iheerg.]     Theoryi,  in  Orefkc  lig- 

Ai  indeed  none  can  iranignu  bia  com-  ninea,  learch  inio  [tic  nature  of  Ihiiip. 

mindinenl   wilhoul   fint  iranigreuing  — irr. 
reaion. — Captl  Lofl. 
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the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  Ufe : "  where  indeed  they  seemed 
as  weakly  to  fiiil,  as  their  debilitated  posterity,  ever  after. 
Whereof,  notwithstanding,  some  in  their  imperfection  have 
resisted  more  powerful  temptations,  and  in  many  moralitie* 
condemned  the  fadlity  of  their  seductions. 

Agun,  they  might,  for  ought  we  know,  be  etill  deceived  in 
the  unbelief  of  their  mortali^,  even  after  they  had  eat  of  the 
&uit.  For,  Eve  observing  no  immediate  execution  of  the 
curse,  she  delivered  the  fruit  unto  Adam ;  who  after  the  taste 
thereof,  perceiving  himself  still  to  live,  nugfat  yet  remiun  in 
doubt,  whether  he  had  incurred  death ;  which  perhaps  he 
did  not  indubitably  believe,  until  he  was  after  convicted  in  the 
visible  example  of  Abel.  For  he  that  would  not  believe  the 
menace  of  God  at  first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before 
an  ocular  example,  he  believed  the  curse  at  last.  And  there- 
fore they  are  not  without  all  reason,  who  have  disputed  the 
fiurt  of  Cain ;  that  is,  although  he  purposed  to  do  mischief 
whether  he  intended  to  kiU  bis  brother ;  or  designed  that, 
whereof  he  had  not  beheld  an  example  in  his  own  kind. 
There  might  be  somewhat  in  it,  that  he  would  not  have  done, 
or  desired  undone,  when  he  brake  forth  as  desperately,  as 
before  he  had  done  uncivilly,  my  iniquity  is  greater  than  can 
be  forgiven  me.* 

Some  nicedes  I  confess  there  are  which  extenuate,  but 
many  more  that  aggravate  ^is  delusion ;  which  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  this  discourse,  and  perhaps  our  satisfaction,  we 
shall  at  present  pass  over.  And  therefore  whether  the  sin  of 
our  first  parents  were  the  greatest  of  any  since ;  whether  the 
transgression  of  Eve  seducing  did  not  exceed  that  of  Adam 
seduced ;  or  whether  the  resistibiliQ'  of  his  reason,  did  not 
equivalence  the  facility  of  her  seduction,  we  shall  refer  it  to 
the  schoolman.  Whether  there  was  not  in  Eve  as  great  in- 
justice in  deceiving  her  husband,  as  imprudence  in  being 
deceived  herself,  especially,  if  fore^^tasting  the  fruit,  her  eyes 

'  "  Ms  iniquils,"  tfc  ]     The  aulhoi'  my  brothet'i  keeper !  " — Dn.  Clarke  and 

iied  veriiongiyeslhepmagelhus;  "my  Robert»oii  gi"  Ike  ume  meaning  to  Ihe 

ptniihmtnt  it  gmler  Chsa  I  (an  btar."  words  of  ihe  Katence,  hut  the    forain 

Sir  Thomai  piefen  tbe  piufinal  mdlng,  makes   it   inlerri^ative : — "I*   my   ihi 

nhich  he  conlrasis  ntlh  Ihe  iiitly  qnei-  (do  great  to  bt/erghtii  f" 
lion  of  Cain,  in  the  9lh  Tene ;— "  Am  I 
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were  opened  before  his,  and  she  kner  the  effect  of  it,  before  ! 
he  tasted  of  it,  we  leave  it  unto  the  moralist     Whether  the  i 
whole  relation  be  not  allegorical,  that  is,  whether  the  temp-  | 
tation  of  the  man  by  the  woman  be  not  the  seduction  of  the  | 
ration^  and  higher  parts  by  the  inferior  and  feminine  facul- 
ties ;  or  whether  the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden,  were  i 
not  that  part  in  the  centre  of  the  body,  in  which  was  after*  ' 
ward  the  appointment  of  circumdsion  in  males,  we  leave  it 
unto  the  tbalmudiat.*    Whether  there  were  any  policy  in  the 
devil  to  tempt  them  before  the  conjunction,  or  whether  the 
issue,  before  tentation,  might  in  justice  have  suffered  with 
those  after,  we  leave  it  unto  the  lawyer.     Whether  Adam  fore- 
knew the  advent  of  Christ,  or  the  reparation  of  his  error  by 
his  Saviour;  how  the  execution  of  the  curse  should  have 
been  ordered,  if,  after  Eve  had  eaten,  Adam  had  yet  re- 
fused ;  whether,  if  they  had  tasted  the  tree  of  life,  before 
that  of  good  and  evil,  they  had  yet  suffered  the  curse  of 
mortality ;  or  whether  the  efficacy  of  the  one  had  not  over- 
powered ^e  penalty  of  the  other,  we  leave  it  unto  God. 
For  he  fdone  can  truly  determine  these,  and  all  things  else ; 
who,  as  he  hath  proposed  the  world  unto  our  disputation,  so 
hath  he  reserved  many  things  unto  his  own  resolution ;  whose 
determination  we   cannot  hope  from  flesh,  but  must  with 
reverence  suspend  unto  that  great  day,  whose  justice  shall 
either  condemn  our  curiodties,  or  resolve  our  disquisitions. 

Lastly,  man  was  not  only  deceivable  in  his  integrity,  but 
the  angels  of  light  in  all  their  clarityi'  He  that  said,  he 
would  be  like  the  highest,  did  err,  if  in  some  way  be  conceiv- 
ed not  himself  so  already  :  but  in  attempting  so  high  an  effect 
from  himself,  he  misunderstood  the  nature  of  God,  and  held 
a  false  apprehension  of  his  own ;  whereby  vainly  attempting 
not  only  insolencies,  but  imposnbilities,  he  deceived  himself  as 
low  as  hell.    In  brief,  there  is  nothing  rnfallible  but  God,  whd 

*  vtrlAtr   tlie   trie,  4".]      S«e  the  tbU  period  of  bit  lire  which  he  paned 

Cpnt  de  Gatalii,  p.  H,  Lend.  1714.  in  England.  D»v  be  bund  in  the  Britiih 

Tbiiidhe  iheory  of  HsdiUn  HereiUnd'i  MuMum. — J,  C, 

celebrated  work,  Dt  Feccalo  arigbiali,         '  Mm  wu  not  adg  dtc^aaiU,  ^.] 
1679,  Bto.     ll  nuy  be  obterred  by  the  More  eorrertly,  "  Dot  only  wu  man  de- 
my, B>  a  bcl  not  generally  known,  tbsE  ceinble  in  hit  tnlegrily,  but  the  angelx 
many  curious  pipen  and  MSS.  of  thit  of  light  in  all  (heir  clarity." 
Bingulur  writer,  throwing  great  light  on 
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cannot  possibly  err.  For  things  are  really  true,  as  they  cor* 
respond  unto  His  conception ; '  and  have  so  much  verity,  as 
they  hold  of  conformity  vnto  that  intellect,  in  whose  idea  they 
bad  their  first  determinations.  And,  therefore,  being  the 
rule,  be  cannot  be  irregular ;  nor,  being  truth  itself,  conceiva- 
bly admit  the  impossible  society  of  error. 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  farther  Illustration  of  the  tame. 

Beinq  thus  deluded  before  the  fall,  it  is  no  wonder  if  their 
conceptions  were  deceitful,  and  could  scarce  speak  without 
an  error  after.  For,  what  is  very  remarkable  (and  no  man 
that  I  know  bath  yet  observed)  in  the  relations  of  Scripture 
before  the  flood,  diere  is  but  one  speech  delivered  by  man, 
wherein  there  is  not  an  erroneous  conception  ; '  and,  strictly 
examined,  most  heinously  injurious  unto  truth.  The  pen  of 
Moses  is  brief  in  the  account  before  the  flood,  and  the 
speeches  recorded  are  but  six.  The  first  is  that  of  Adam, 
when,  upon  the  expostulation  of  God,  be  replied,  "I  heard 
thy  voice  in  the  garden,  and,  because  I  was  naked,  I  hid 
myself."  In  which  reply  there  was  included  a  very  gross 
nustake,  and,  if  with  pertinacity  maintuned,  a  high  and  ca- 
pital error.  For,  thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obscure  him- 
self from  God,  be  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential 
ubiquity  of  hb  maker :  who,  as  he  created  all  things,  so  is 
he  beyond  and  in  them  all;  not  only  in  power,  as  under  his 
subjection,  or  in  his  presence,  as  being  in  bis  u^ition ;  but 
in  his  very  essence,  as  being  the  soul  of  their  causalities,  and 
the  essential  cause  of  their  exbtencies.  Certainly,  his  pos< 
teri^  at  this  distance,  and  after  so  perpetuated  an  impair- 

'  Ftr  things  are  nails   true  at  Ihtg  elb  Ihr  tddkI  rtlitioni  tbereiuilo  b«k>og- 

evrreipmd,  4v.J     But  not  arbilrarily.' —  ing  iccording  lo  erinul  rectiludF,  which 

The;  CMiform  (o  hii  conception,  beanie  i>  hii  niture.  ~Captl  Ltft, 

the)  are  Irue  \  and  he  leeth  ill  thing)  u  '  Ttttrt  a  bat  out  tprech,  SjC.']     Ad- 

ihty  txe;    and    miketh  thfir  phjiieet  verting  probably  to  thsiptech  of  Latncih 

nmititution  lo  be  nbal  it  ii:  and  know-  al  ifae  birlh  of  Noah. 
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ment,  cannot  but  condemn  the  poverty  of  Misconception,  that 
thought  to  obscuie  himself  from  his  Creator  in  the  shade  of 
the  garden,  who  had  beheld  him  before  in  the  darkness  of  his 
chaos,  and  the  great  obscurity  of  nothing;  that  thought  to 
fly  from  God,  which  could  not  fly  hunself;  or  imagined  that 
one  tree  should  conceal  his  nakedness  firom  God's  eye,  as 
another  had  revealed  it  unto  his  own.  Those  torm^tted 
spirits  that  wish  the  mountuns  to  cover  them,  have  fallen 
upon  desires  of  minor  absurdity,  and  chosen  ways  of  less 
improbable  concealment.  Though  this  be  also  as  ridiculous 
unto  reason,  as  fruitless  unto  their  desires ;  for  he  that  lud 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  cannot  be  excluded  the  secrecy 
of  the  mountains;  nor  can  there  any  thing  escape  the  perspi- 
cacity of  those  eyes  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose 
optics  there  is  no  opaci^.  This  is  the  consolation  of  all  good 
men,  unto  whom  his  ubiquity  affordeth  continual  comfort  and 
security:  and  this  is  the  infliction  of  hell,  unto  whom  it 
afibrdeth  despair  and  remediless  calami^.  For  those  restless 
spirits  that  fly  the  face  of  the  Ahnighty,  being  deprived  the 
fruition  of  hb  eye,  would  also  avoid  the  extent  of  his  hand ; 
which,  bebg  impossible,  their  sufllerings  are  desperate,  and 
their  afflictions  without  evauon ;  until  they  can  get  out  of 
Trisme^Btus  his  circle,  that  is,  to  extend  their  wings  above 
the  universe,  and  pitch  beyond  ubiquity. 

The  second  is  that  speech  of  Adam  unto  God,  "  The  wo- 
man whom  thou  gavest  me  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree,  and  I  did  eat."  This  indeed  was  an  unsatisfactory 
reply,  and  therein  was  involved  a  very  impious  error,  as  im- 
plying God  the  author  of  sb,  and  accusing  his  maker  of  his 
transgression.  As  if  he  had  said,  "If  thou  hadst  not  given 
me  a  woman,  I  bad  not  been  deceived ;  thou  promisedst  to 
make  her  a  help,  but  she  hath  proved  destruction  unto  me : 
had  I  remmned  alone,  I  had  not  suined ;  but  thou  gavest  me 
a  consort,  and  so  I  became  seduced."  This  was  a  bold  and 
open  accusation  of  God,  making  the  fountain  of  good  the 
contriver  of  evil ;  and  the  forbidder  of  the  crime,  an  abettor 
of  the  fact  prohibited.  Surely,  his  mercy  was  great,  that  did 
not  revenge  the  impeachment  of  bis  justice ;  and  his  good- 
ness to  be  admired,  that  it  refuted  not  his  argument  in  the 
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panisbment  of  his  excusadon,"  and  only  pursued  the  first 
transgression,  without  a  penalty  of  this  the  second. 

The  third  was  that  of  Ere,  "The  serpent  beguiled  me, 
and  I  did  eat."  In  which  reply  there  waa  not  only  a  very 
feeble  excuse,  but  an  erroneoua  translating  her  own  offence 
upon  another;  extenuating  her  sin  from  that  which  was  an 
aggravation,  that  is,  to  excuse  the  fact  at  all,  much  more  upon 
the  suggestion  of  a  beast,  which  was  before,  in  the  strictest 
terms,  prohibited  by  her  God.  For  although  we  now  do 
hope  the  merdes  of  God  will  conuder  our  degenerated  inte- 
gritiet  unto  some  minoration  of  our  offences;  yet  had  not  the 
sincerity  of  our  first  parents  so  colourable  expectations,  unto 
whom  the  commandment  was  but  sin^e,  and  their  htegritiet 
beat  able  to  reust  the  motions  of  its  transgression.  And 
therefore  so  heinous  conceptions  have  risen  hereof  that  some 
have  seemed  more  angry  therewith  than  God  himself:  being 
BO  exasperated  with  the  ofifence,  as  to  call  in  question  their 
salvation,  and  to  dnpute  the  eternal  punishment  of  their 
maker,'  Assuredly  with  better  reason  may  posterity  accuse 
them,  than  they  the  serpent,  or  one  another ;  and  the  diajJea- 
sure  of  the  Pelagians  must  needs  be  irreconcilable,  who, 
peremptorily  muntaining  they  ean  Julfil  the  whole  law,  will 
insatisfactorily*  condemn  the  non-obaervation  of  one. 

The  fourth  was  that  speech  of  Cain,  upon  the  demand  of 
God,  "  Where  is  thy  brother  ? "  and  he  sud,  "  I  know  not." 
In  which  negation,  beside  the  opm  impudence,  there  was 
implyed  a  notable  error;  for,  returning  a  lie  unto  his  maker, 
and  presuming  in  this  manner  to  put  off  the  searcher  of 
hearts,  he  denied  the  omnisdency  of  God,  whereunto  there 
is  nothing  concealable.  The  answer  of  Satan,  in  the  case 
of  Job,  I^  more  of  truth,  wisdom,  and  reverence  than  thb : 
"Whence  comest  thou,  Satan?"  and  he  said,  "From  com- 
passing the  earth."  For,  though  an  enemy  of  God,  and  hater 
of  all  truth,  his  wisdom  will  hardly  pemut  him  to  &lsifie  with 

■  iu  goodmea  to  be  adaurid,     4^.]  lliriT  maktr.']     Ta  diipuU  bn  Jutdce  in 

H»ning  thai  God"i  goodnew  withheld  inBicling  for  (he  offence  of  onr  fint  p»- 

him  from  proring  himself  jw(,  bj  pun-  renli,  elerasl  punishmmt  on  Iheir  pq«- 

itbing  Adam  far  bi)  Implied  charge  of  terity. 
injailia.  '  i/uaH^ialarils-]  i.  e.  nnappeaiablr. 

'  ledifpatt  the  ttenal  jnaukmcnl nf  — Wr. 
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the  Almigh^.  For,  weU  understanding  the  omniscience  of  his 
nature,  he  is  not  so  ready  to  deceive  himself  as  to  falsifie  unto 
him,  whose  cognition  is  no  way  deludable.  And,  therefore, 
when  in  the  tentation  of  Christ  he  played  upon  the  fallacy, 
and  thought  to  deceive  the  author  of  truth,  the  method  of 
this  proceeding  arose  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  divinity; 
whereof  had  he  remained  assured,  he  bad  continued  silent, 
nor  would  his  discretion  attempt  so  unsucceedable  a  tempta- 
tion. And  so  again  at  the  last  day,  when  our  ofiences  shall 
be  drawn  into  accompt,  the  subtilty  of  that  inquisitor  shall 
not  present  unto  God  a  bundle  of  calumnies  or  confutable 
accusations,  but  will  discreetly  ofEer  up  unto  bis  omnisciency 
a  true  and  undenyable  list  of  our  transgressions.^ 

The  fifth  is  another  reply  of  Cain,  upon  the  denounce- 
ment of  his  curse :  "  My  iniquity  b  greater  than  can  be  for- 
given ; "  for  BO  it  is  expressed  in  some  translations.  The  a«- 
serdon  was  not  only  desperate,  but  the  conceit  erroneous, 
overthrowing  that  glorious  attribirte  of  God,  his  tnercy,  and 
conceiving  the  sin  of  murder  unpardonable.  Which,  how 
great  soever,  is  not  above  the  repentance  of  man,  but  far 
below  the  merdes  of  God,  and  was  (as  some  conceive)  expi- 
ated in  that  punishment  he  suffered  temporally  for  it  There 
are  but  two  examples  of  this  error  *  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
they  both  for  murder,  and  both  as  it  were  of  the  same  per- 
son ;  for  Christ  was  mystically  slain  in  Abel,  and,  therefore, 
Cain  bad  some  influence  on  his  death,  as  well  as  Judas ;  but 
the  sin  had  a  difi'erent  effect  on  Cain  from  thai^  it  had  on 
Judas ;  and  most  that  since  have  fallen  into  it.  For  they, 
like  Judas,  desire  death,  and  not  unfrequently  pursue  it. 
Cain  on  the  contrary,  grew  afraid  thereof,  and  oblained  a  se- 
curement  from  it.  Assuredly,  if  his  despair  contiimed,  there 
was  punishment  enough  in  life,  and  justice  sufficient  in  the 
mercy  of  his  protection.     For  the  life  of  the  desperate  equalls 

*  And  IS  agaiii  at  lite  lail  dag,  4^.]  at  thejudgiDenl  day  b>  Ct  e  accuMrofaU 

Here  it  an  evident ollution  to  IfaUiingn-  am.    On  the  contrary,  w  t  are  eipreuly 

lir  pouage  in  nhlch  Salaa  ia  tpoken  of  told  thai  men  will  then  Ix  -  Judged,  "ac- 

aa  the  accairr  at  the  brtlhrm,  which  ac-  cording  (a  tbote  thinganlilch  were  wrlt- 

cuaed  them  before  God  iay  and  night.  Ua  En  the  booki." 

Butiurelyii  would  be  Incorrect  to  con-         '  Ihii   irrar.)      Nam:  ly,   detpatr   of 

elude  from  Ihence,  that  he  njll  ctand  up  God'a  mercy. 
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the  anxieties  of  death ;  who  in  uncessant  inquietudes,  but  act 
the  life  of  the  damned,  and  anticipate  the  desolations  of  hell. 
Tis  indeed  a  sin  in  man,  but  a  punishment  only  in  devils ; 
who  offend  not  God,  but  afflict  themselTea.  in  the  appointed 
despair  of  his  mercies.  And,  as  to  he  without  hope  is  the 
affliction  of  the  damned,  so  is  it  the  happiness  of  the  blessed ; 
who  having  all  their  expectations  present,  are  not  diatracted 
with  futurities.  So  is  it  also  their  felicity  to  have  no  fiutb; 
for  enjoying  the  beatifical  vision,  there  is  nothing  unto  them 
inevident ;  and  in  the  fruition  of  the  object  of  faith,  they  have 
received  the  fiill  evacuation  of  it. 

The  last  speech  was  that  of  Lamech,  "  I  have  slain  a  man 
to  my  wound,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt :  If  Ciun  be  aveng- 
ed seven  fold,  truly  Lamech  seventy  and  seven  fold."  Now 
herein  there  seems  to  be  a  very  erroneous  illation :  from  the 
indulgence  of  God  unto  Cain  concluding  an  immunity  unto 
himself;  that  is,  a  regular  protection  from  a  single  example, 
and  an  exemption  from  punishment  in  a  fact  that  naturally 
deserved  it.  The  error  of  this  off'ender  was  contrary  to  that 
of  Cain,  whom  the  Rabbins  conceive  that  Lamech  at  tbia  time 
killed.  He  despaired  of  God's  mercy  in  the  same  fact,  where 
this  presumed  of  it ;  he  by  a  decollation  of  all  hope  annihilat- 
ed his  mercy,  this  by  an  immoderancy  thereof  destroyed  bis 
justice.  Though  the  sin  were  less,  the  error  was  as  great : 
for,  as  it  is  untrue  that  his  mercy  will  not  for^ve  offenders,  or 
his  benignity  co-operate  to  their  conversions,  so  is  it  also  of 
no  less  blsity  to  affirm  His  justice  will  not  exact  account  of 
sinners,  or  punish  such  as  continue  in  their  transgressions. 

Thns  may  we  perceive  how  weakly  our  fathers  did  err  be* 
fore  the  ffood ;  how  continually,  and  upon  common  discourse, 
they  fell  upon  errors  after;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  we 
have  been  erroneous  ever  since.  And  being  now  at  greatest 
distance  from  the  beginning  of  error,  are  aknost  lost  in  its 
dissemination,  whose  ways  are  boundless,  and  confess  no 
drcumscription. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Of  the  second   Cause  of  Common  Errors;  the  erroneous 
Disposition  of  the  People. 

Hating  thus  declared  the  fitUible  nature  of  man,  even  from 
liis  first  production,  we  have  beheld  the  general  cause  of 
error.  But  as  for  popular  errors,  they  are  more  nearly  found- 
ed upon  an  erroneous  inclination  of  the  people ;  as  being  the 
most  deceptable  part  of  mankind,  and  ready  with  open  arms 
to  receive  the  encroachments  of  error.  Which  condition  of 
theirs,  although  deducible  from  many  grounds,  yet  shall  we 
evidence  it  but  from  a  few,  and  such  as  most  nearly  and 
undeniably  declare  their  natures. 

How  unequal  discemers  of  truth  they  are,  and  openly 
exposed  unto  error,  will  first  appear  from  their  unqualified 
intellectuals,  unable  to  umpire  the  diflSctdty  of  its  dissentions. 
For  error,  to  speak  largely,  is  a  false  judgement  of  things,  or 
an  assent  unto  fal^ty.  Now,  whether  the  object  whereunto 
they  deliver  up  their  assent  be  true  or  false,  they  are  incom- 
petent judges. 

For  the  assured  truth  of  things  is  derived  from  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge,  and  causes  which  determine  their  verities. 
Whereof  their  uncultivated  luiderstandinga  scarce  holding 
any  theory,  they  are  but  bad  discemers  of  verity,  and  in  the 
numerous  track  of  error,  but  casually  do  hit  the  point  and  unity 
of  truth. 

Their  understanding  is  so  feeble  in  the  discernment  of 
falsities,  and  averting  the  errors  of  reason,  that  it  submitteth 
to  the  faUacies  of  sense,  and  is  unable  to  rectifie  the  error  of 
its  Sensations.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  having  but 
one  eye  of  sense  and  reason,  conceive  the  earth  far  bigger 
than  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars  lesser  than  the  moon,  their 
figures  plain,  and  their  spaces  from  the  earth  equidistant. 
For  thus  their  sense  informeth  them,  and  herein  their  reason 
cannot  rectifie  them ;  and,  therefore,  hopelessly  continuing  in 
mistakes,  they  live  and  die  in  their  absurdities ;  passing  their 

vol.    II.  o 
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clayea  in  perverted  apprehensions  and  conceptions  of  the 
world,  derogatory  unto  God  and  the  wbdom  of  the  creation. 

Again,  being  so  illiterate  in  the  point  of  intellect,  and  their 
sense  so  incorrected,  they  are  further  indisposed  ever  to  attun 
unto  truth ;  as  commonly  proceeding  in  those  wayes,  which 
have  most  reference  unto  sense,  and  wherein  there  lyeth 
most  notable  and  popular  delusion. 

For,  being  unable  to  wield  the  intellectual  arms  of  reason, 
they  are  lain  to  betake  themselves  unto  wasters,'  and  the 
blunter  weapons  of  truth:  affecdng  the  gross  and  sensible 
ways  of  doctrine,  and  such  as  will  not  consist  with  strict  and 
subtile  reason.  Thus  unto  them  a  piece  of  rhetorick  is  a  suf- 
ficient argument  of  logick ;  an  apologue  *  of  ^sop,  beyond 
syllogisms  inbarbara,^  parables  than  propositions,  and  proverbs 
more  poweHul  than  demonstrations.  And  therefore  are  they 
led  rather  by  example  than  precept ;  receiving  persuasions 
from  visible  inducements,  before  intellectual  instructions. 
And,  therefore  also,  they  judge  of  human  actions  by  the 
event;  for,  being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,^  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudendality  of  affairs,  they  only  gaze 
updn  the  visible  success,  and,  therefore,  condemn  or  cry  up 
the  whole  progression.  And  so,  from  this  ground,  in  the 
lecture  of  Holy  Scripture,  their  apprehensions  are  commonly 
confined  unto  the  literal  sense  of  the  text,  from  whence  have 
ensued  the  gross  and  duller  sort  of  heresies.  For  not  attain- 
ing the  deuteroscopy,^  and  second  intention  of  the  words, 


*  tnuteri.'i     A  kind  of  cudgel.  autborit;  for  Ihc  word  aptrabU,  which  hi 
'  lyilogiiBU  in    iarbara.}      Barbara,  abserveg  ii  iwJ  in  uM. 
among  logicians,  the  fint  mode  of  ilie  '  devttnteopy.']   i.  e.  the  inward  and 
fint  figureaf  ■yllo^sm.    A  ayilo^m  in  BpirituiJ  meuiing,  which  ii  wnwlimei 
barbara,  <>  one  whereof  atl  ihepropoii-  Allegoriul.and  by  ■  con  linual  metaphor 
tiona  are  unirerul  *nd  afflmuliTe  ;  Ihe  or  iltiuion,  or  ilmiiilude  or  parable,  pro- 
middle  term  being  the  lulgecCof  the  flrw  poaei  llie  greateil  deplhi  of  dirii^tje : — 
proposition,  and  attribute  in  the  aecDod.  Trepologica!,  lending  to  the  reiorma- 
Exawplt:- —  tion  of  Ihe  manner)  and  life  of  a  Christian: 
bar — Every  wicked  nun  is  raiierBble;  at  by  the  tbrbidding  of  swine's  flcth,  ei- 
ba  — All  tyranta  are  wicked  men:  pressing  God'j  detestation  of  all  flitbineu 
TO  — ^Thereforsalllyranliaremliera-  in  the  flesh  and  Ibe  spirit: — 
ble. — Enc.  Sril,  Anagogicsll;  inducingusbythcTililye, 
''  meapableofopirablinrcumtlancei.]  unstabilitye,   and   reiatJauB   fruition   of 
"  Not  capable  of  judging  what  it  (o  be  earthly  things  to  the  love  of  that  fiiturt 
done  under  any  given  ciirura stances."  blisae,  wherein  shall  bee  noe  defect,  noe 
This  passage  is  Dr.  Johnson's  solitary  change,  noe  dislike  for  erer. — IVr. 
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they  are  fain  to  omit  the  super-consequences,  coherences, 
figures,  or  tropologies :  and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  by 
fire'  beyond  their  literalities.  And,  therefore  also,  things 
hiTisible  but  unto  intellectual  discernments,  to  humour  the 
grossness  of  their  comprehensions,  have  been  degraded  from 
their  proper  forms,  and  God  himself  dishonoured  into  manual 
expressions.'  And  so  likewise  being  unprovided,  or  unsufH- 
cient  for  higher  speculations,  they  will  always  betake  them- 
selves unto  sensible  representations,  and  can  hardly  be 
restrained  the  dulness  of  idolatry.  A  sin  or  folly  not  only 
derogatory  unto  God  but  men ;  overthrowing  their  reason,  as 
well  as  his  divinity.  In  brief,  a  reciprocation,  or  rather  an 
inversion  of  the  creation,  making  God  one  way,  as  he  made 
us  another ;  that  is,  after  our  image,'  as  he  mode  us  after 
his  own. 

Moreover,  tlieir  understanding,  thus  weak  in  itself,  and  per- 
verted by  sensible  delusions,  is  yet  farther  impured  by  the 
dominion  of  Iheir  appetite;  that  is,  the  irrational  and  brutal 
part  of  the  soul,  which,  lording  it  over  the  sovereign  iaculty, 
interrupts  the  actions  of  that  noble  part,  and  choaks  those 
tender  sparks,  which  Adam  hath  left  them  of  reason.  And, 
therefore,  they  do  not  only  swarm  with  errors,  but  vices 
depending  thereon.  Thus  they  commonly  affect'  no  man 
any  further  than  he  deserts  his  reason,  or  complies  with  their 
aberrancies.  Hence  they  embrace  not  virtue  for  itself,  but 
its  reward ;  and  the  argument  from  pleasure  or  utility  b  far  > 
more  powerftil  than  that  from  virtuous  honesty :  which  Maho- 
met and  his  contrivers  well  understood,  when  be  set  out  the 
felicity  of  his  heaven,  by  the  contentments  of  fiesb  and  the 
delight  of  sense,  slightly  passing  over  the  accomplishment  of 
the  soul,  and  the  beatitude  of  that  part  which  earth  and  viu- 

*  I'g.fire.]     He  tttma  to  refer  to  f Ac  Bderel.    lib.   iv,   c.    10.     In    I0S4,    thU 

ilaie.     Bnt.  aurelf,  martyidom  hai,  in  exttaordinary  error   wu    advocated   by 

■  Tut  miiJariiy  of  ioilancei,  been  under-  Mr.  1.  Biddle,  in  hli  "  BH^t  Scriplura 

gone  In  defence  of  trulb,  ntber  thin  CalecAinm,"  wliich  produced  a  reply  in 

ffvm  !gnaranl  idberence  to  tnilgar  error,  the  foUoiring  year  from  the  celebrated 

'  God  himttlf  diihaiatrtd  inta  manual  Dr.  Owen,  hi)   Vin^citt  EniagtUcie,  at, 

trjimtiaa$.']  On  the  andent  hereiy  of  .The  Sti/ilrrs  a/ lie  Gotprl  findlcalrd. 
the.fiifAr(ip<iiwirTiAi(e>,«baa«cribedIothe  *  image]  i.  e.  itH^nafim. — Wr. 
Almighty  n  bodily  ihape,  are  AugmUa.         '  nffect.\     In   the   Knw   of  "being 

Cmtru    Epitl.   Mmichiri,  c  iS:—Epi'  pleued  vilh." 
pkaniia,  lum.  I,  lib.  iU,  UareM.  TOi  The- 
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bilities  too  weakly  affect.  But  the  wisdom  of  our  Saviour, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  truth  proceeded  another  way  ;  defy- 
ing the  popuUr  proviuons  of  happiness  from  sensible  expec- 
tations; placing  his  felicity  in  things  removed  from  seiue,  and 
[in]  the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  God.  And,  therefore,  the 
doctrine  of  the  one  was  never  afraid  of  universities,  or  endea- 
voured the  banishment  of  learning,  like  the  other.  And 
though  Galen  doth  sometimes  nibble  at  Moses,  and,  beside 
the  apostate  Christian,*  some  heathens  have  questioned  his  ' 
philosophical  part,  or  treaty*  of  the  creation,  yet  is  there 
surely  no  reasonable  pagan  that  will  not  admire  the  rational 
and  well  grounded  precepts  of  Christ ;  whose  life,  as  it  was 
conformable  unto  his  doctrine,  so  was  that  unto  the  highest 
rules  of  reason,  and  must  therefore  flourish  in  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  and  the  perfection  of  parts  best  able  to 
comprehend  it. 

Agun,  their  individual  imperfections  being  great,  they  are,- 
moreover,  enlarged  by  their  aggregation ;  and  being  errone- 
ous in  their  single  numbers,  once  huddled  together,  they  will 
be  error  itself.  For,  being  a  confusion  of  knaves  and  fools, 
and  a  farraginous  concurrence  of  all  conditions,  tempers, 
sexes,  and  ages,  it  is  but  natural  if  their  determinations  be 
monstrous,  and  many  ways  inconsistent  with  truth.  And, 
therefore,  wise  men  have  always  applauded  their  own  judge* 
ment,  in  the  contradiction  of  that  of  the  people ;  and  their 
soberest  adversaries  have  ever  afibrded  them  the  style  of  fools 
and  mad  men ;  and,  to  speak  impartially,  their  actions  have 
made  good  these  epithets.  Had  Orestes  been  judge,  he 
would  not  have  acquitted  that  Lystrian  rabble  of  madness,f 
who, — upon  a  visible  miracle  falling  into  so  high  a  conceit  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  that  they  termed  the  one  Jupiter,  the 
other  MercuriuB,  that  they  brought  oxen  and  garlands,  and 
were  hardly  restr^ed  &om  sacriiicing  unto  them, — did,  not- 
withstanding, suddenly  after  &1I  upon  Paul,  and,  having 
stoned  hun,  drew  him  for  dead  out  of  the  city.  It  might  have 
hazarded  the  ffldes  of  Democritus,  had  he  been  present  at 

*  Julian.  t  ^OD  >a>u  £■»  bominu,  nan  laiiiu  Jurat  Orciiei. 

'  treaty.]    laltitttnKattrcalitti  but  ihc  irord  i>  oluolele. — Wr. 
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that  tumult  of  Demetrius ;  when  the  people  flocking  together 
in  great  numbers,  some  cr3fiDg  one  thing  and  some  another, 
and  the  assemhiy  was  confused,  and  the  most  part  knew  not 
wherefore  they  were  come  together,  nothwithstanding,  all  with 
one  voice,  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  cried  out,  "  Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  It  had  overcome  the  patience  of 
Job,  as  it  did  the  meekness  of  Moses,  and  would  surely  have 
mastered  any  but  the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of 
God,  had  they  beheld  the  mutiny  in  the  wilderness ;  when, 
after  ten  great  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  some  in  the  same  place, 
they  melted  down  their  stolen  '  ear-ringa  into  a  calf,  and  mon- 
atrously  cried  out,  "These  are  (by  gods,  O  Israel,  that 
brought  tliee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  much  accuseth 
the  impatience  of  Peter,  who  could  not  endure  the  staves  of 
the  multitude,  and  is  the  greatest  example  of  lenity  in  our 
Saviour,  when  he  desired  of  God  forgiveness  unto  those,  who 
having  one  day  brought  him  into  the  city  in  triumph,  did 
presently  after  act  all  dishonour  upon  him,  and  nothing  could 
be  heard  but  crvcifige  in  their  courts.  Certainly,  he  that  con- 
sidereth  these  things  in  God's  peculiar  people,  will  easily  , 
discern  how  little  of  truth  there  is  in  the  ways  of  the  multitude; 
and  though  sometimes  they  are  flattered  with  that  aphorism, . 
will  hardly  believe  "  The  voice  of  the  people  to  be  the  voice  ; 
of  God."  * 

Lastly,  being  thus  divided  firom  truth  in  tliemsetves,  they  are 
yet  farther  removed  by  advenient  deception.  Fcht  true  it  is 
(and  I  hope  I  shall  not  ofiend  their  vulgarities  if  I  say)  they 
are  daily  mocked  into  error  by  subtiler  devisors,  and  have  " 
been  expressly  deluded  by  all  professions  and  ages.  Thus 
the  priests  of  elder  time  have  put  upon  them  many  incredible 
conceits,  not  only  deluding  their  apprehensions  with  ariolation, 
soothsaying,"  and  such  oblique  idolatries,  but  winning  their 
credulities  unto  the  literal  and  downright  adorement  of  cats, 

'  iMfen.]    Neither  tt^tn  iMr  borrow  The  idn  oTduhoneityM)  uninrMlly  nl- 

td,  but /rail/  given  to  Ihe  Mliciutioaa  of  uched  to  thii  uanuetion,  in  contequenee 

the  Israelltca,  lo  wbom  "  Tbc  Lord  had  of  oui  unroilunale  reirion  d(  the  pii- 

0iea  favour  in  Ihe  light  of  llie  Egyp-  Ufa,  1>  ■  talgor  error,  which  cannot  be 

tiaoi."      The  LXX   and  Vulgate,  with  loo  generally  corrected, 

the  Syriac,  Cbaldee,  Samaritan,  Coptic,  *  arioJaUDU,    loallaaging,')      Syrton- 

■nd  I'enian  all  agree  in  this  inlerpreta-  Imouii  tetim. 
liufi  of  Exod.  iii,  ii,  and  lii,  35,  3G. 
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lizards,  and  beetles.^  And  thus  also  in  some  Christian 
churches  (wherein  is  presumed  an  irreproTable  truth)  if  all  be 
true  that  is  suspected,  or  half  what  is  related,  there  have  not 
wanted  many  strange  deceptions,  and  some  thereof  are  still 
'   confessed  by  the  name  of  pious  frauds.'    Thus  Theudas,^  an 


I,  Uxardi,  and  bte-  beetle,   in   hieroglyphic^  hu   deail;   ■ 

llu.]     TbU,  no  doubt,  i>  an  illiuioii  to  leferenct  to  geniratioii  at  reprodncdon, 

■he  uideni   Egyptiuia,    by    wham   all  nhich  it  >  »□«  kttribnted  to  (bii  lym- 

theie  anlmali  were  wanhippied,  bnl  wbe-  bol  by  all  andqaity,  and  from  whidi  Dr. 

ther  ai  imearnatitiu  or  u  meie  igMboU  Young,  In  faia  bieroglypbical  teieirdie*, 

of  eeruin  dlTinitiei,  it  Kemi  dlfflcnll  to  inferred  iu  nladon   la  Phthih ;   aa  in- 

delcmhie.      It    would,   indeed,  *pp«T  fine  nee  li  nee  confirmed  by  the  inquirin 

probabie.UiBl  (be  animali  which  were  M  of  Cbampollion.      The  Egyptiani  em- 

linl  woiablpped  in  Egypt,  ai  repreient-  lialiiied  and  preeerred   ill  the  animali 

MJTe  aymboli  only  of  the  deitiei  to  wbom  (hey  adored  i  and  in  the  Royal  Egyptian 

Ibey  were  reipecliTely  ucred,  were  in  Mowum  at  Berlin,  are  iame  mummiei 

the  progieM  of  idoUtry  adored  an  mani-  of  Che  Mcred  beetle.     In  theie  inatancei 

leitallaiH  upon  earth  of  than  divinitiei  of  the  wanbip  of  animali,  haweter,  i( 

theuueWei.    Tbe  Cat,  many  embalmed  may  be  queationed  whether  the  prieiti 

bodiei  of  which  animal  have  been  found  wliu  conducted  it  were  not  IhemielTe* 

re*,  appear*  ID  the  lutiiecti  of  deluriOD.inadegreteqiud 

a  Iiit  or  (0  her  (o,  or  pethspi  greater  than,  that  of  their 


u  allndei  to  that  of  (he  Crocodile,  upon  them  by  our  i 

the  afflaity  of  which  to  the  Liiard  wai  .•  jtnd  tint  obe,  ^.]     It  would  be 

obaerred  and  recorded  by  (he  Greek  e*«y  to  juilUy  the  charge  whieh  ii  only 

writer«,  who,  when  travelling  In  Egypt,  jnunuated  in  ihii  wntence,  by  a  holt  of 

beitowed  on  that  animal,  ealled  tenuoA  eiamplei  ofthe  monkith  trickery  of  pre- 

by  ihenaliiei.tbeDameof  KjOXt&iXo;,  tended  miractei  and  relicfct.     Bui    the 

preriouily  applied  to  a  iliard,  common  tiak  would  be  endleu ;  and  sorely  It  li 

Id  Greece.     Strabo,  relating  bii  own  ob-  becoming  daily  leu  necesiary  to  contra- 

tervationi,  iiatei,  that  "in  the  city  of  diet  what  ii  daily  leu  believed.     It  hap- 

Aruaoe,  which  wai  formerly  called  Cro-  pened  to  the  editor,  tome  yean  eincc,  to 

codilopolii,  (in  Upper  Egypt,  now  called  vlut  the  cathedral  of  Aacbeo  (Gallkt, 

Medinel-el.Pay-ydm,)  tbe  crocodile   ii  Air-la-ChaptUt'),  where,  among  a  ftiy- 

woribipped,  and   a   sacred  crocodile  ii  fniion  of  relicks,  was  exhibited  a  fiag- 

kept  in  a  pond,  who  ii  perCrctly  tame,  tutnt  of  one  of  tbe  naili  nied  in  the  cni- 

andlamlliarwllh  theprieit*.     Heiacall*  cifixlon:  and  we  were  gravely  annred 

ed  Suchnii   they  feed  him  with    eotti,  by  the  prieitinallendance.that  (**  e(*«r 

and  meat.and  wine,  which  are  continual-  part  of  that  nail  wat  in  the  cathedral  of 

ly  brought  him  by  ilrangers."     One  of  Noitrc  Dame,  at  Parii.     There,  accord- 

the  Egyptian  divinities,  apparently  that  ingly,  we  made  a  point  of  inquiring  (m 

to  wbom  the  crocodile  wai  coiuecrated,  ■!■  but  in  Tain;  our  guide  averred  that 

WM    pictured    ai    having  ■   crocodile's  the^  was  no  such  bit  of  nail  among  the 

bead  :  and  ii  denoted,  in  the  hierogiypbic  relick)  of  Ihe  pUce,  nor  ever  had  been  I 

Inscrlptioni,  by  a  repreienladon  of  that  *  T^etuju.]    Theudasor  Tbeoda*  was 

animal  with  die  tail  turned  under  it.  a  Jewitb  impoitar  and  niapcian,  in  tbe 

The  Beetle  was  regarded  by  the  Egyp-  fint  century  of  the  Chriitian  church,  who 

tiaui  a*  tat  lymbol  of  a  pirticnlar  per-  so  well  deluded  the  people  ai  to  collect 

■oniGcation  of  Phthah,  tbe  father  of  the  together  above  four  hundred  (not  thou- 

Godi;  that  inwctiiuaed  in  hieroglyphics  irndj  men,  whom  he  penuaded  to  quit 

for  the  name  of  this  deity,  whote  head  in  the  town;  assuring  them  that  be  could 

the  piclural  repreientationi  of  him,  ei-  dry  up  the  waleisof  the  Jordan  by  apeak- 

Ihet  bean  a  beetle,  orlillaelf  In  the  form  Ing  ■  tingle  word.     Hit  followers,  how. 

of  a  beetle;  and  In  other  inslancei  the  ever,  were  exterminated,  and  Theuda** 
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impostor,  was  able  to  lead  away  four  thousand  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  the  delusions  of  Mahomet  almost  the  fourth  part 
of  mankind.  Thus  all  heresies,  how  gross  soever,  have 
found  a  welcome  with  the  people.  For  thus  many  of  the 
Jews  were  wrought  into  the  belief  that  Herod  was  the 
Messias : '  and  David  George,  of  Leyden,^  and  Arden,  were 
not  without  a  party  amongst  the  people,  who  maintuned  the 
same  opinion  of  themselves  almost  in  our  days. 

Physicians  (many  at  least  that  make  profession  thereof) 
besides  divers  less  discoverable  ways  of  fraud,  have  made 
them  believe  there  is  the  book  of  fate,  or  the  power  of  Aaron's 
breast-plate,*  in  urines.  And,  therefor^,  hereunto  they  have 
recourse,  as  unto  the  oracle  of  life,  the  great  determinator  of 
virginity,  conception,  fertility,  and  the  inscrutable  infirmttiea 
of  the  whole  body.  For,  as  though  there  were  a  seminality 
in  urine,*  or  that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  foolishly  conceive,  we  visibly  behold  therein 
the  anatomy  of  every  particle,  and  can  thereby  indigitate  their 
diseases :  and,  running  into  any  demands,  expect  from  us  a 
sudden  resolution  in  things,  whereon  the  Devil  of  Delphos  ' 
would  demur :  and  we  know  hath  taken  respite  of  some  days 
to  answer  easier  questions. 

himwif  wu  kilted,  and  hii  b«id  brought  having  declared  to  Iiii  diidpU*,  ■  abort 

lo  Jeruuilem.     AcU  i.    £bwMiu,  lib.  ti,  lime  preiiou*  to  hii  death,  (hat  he  *hauld 

cap.  I.   Dicl.  dtJUoriri,  edit,  par  Dmut,  riie  again  on  the  third  da;  after  hU  de- 

Mub.  non. — Br.  cease.    In  order  lo  eipoae  (he  deliulon, 

'  Mani/  of  tht  Jeai,  ^.]    "  Taceo  de  and  canraund  (he  belierers  in  hu  mad 

Judaiimi  h>reticia  .....  quod  Herod-  proreuioni,  the  Senate«f  Basle  had  hi* 

iani  UcTodeiDtegenKUKepereproCbrii'  i)Dd7  diiinterred  on  the  third  day,  and 

to."      JlitOTonganu,  adv.   Ludftriann;  caused  it  to  be  burnt,  together  with  hia 

cap.  6. — J.  K.  wridngB.       Dicl.   de    Moriri,  tdil.  par 

'  Darid  Gtorgi,  of  Leyden.']     Or,  ai  Drouet,  lub  nsn.  and  other  sulhoritiea. 

painter  on  glau,  who  began  (o  preach,  '  poatr  ofAorm't  brtailplalt.'i     Jo- 

■bout  the  year    152i,  that  he  wai  the  eephus  and  othen  maintain  that  the  pre- 

(rue  Meaaiah,  the  third  David,  and  {lllte  cioui  stonei  af  Aamn'i  hreaitplale  »ere 

the  well-known  enlliiuiait  of  out  own  the  Urim  and  Thiaamim,  and  that  they 

timet,  Richard  Brother*)  the  ntphtvi  qf'  di«C0T«ed  ihe  wiLI  of  God  by  their  ei- 

God,  not  according  to  the  fleih,  but  ac-  Iraordinar;  luitre,  thereby  predicting  Ihe 

cording  to   the  ipirit.     He  appean   Co  iitue  of  eventi  to  tboee  who  couiulted 

hare  been  an  entbuiiait  of  the  wont  or-  them. 

der,  uniting  irith  this  profeiaion  of  being  *  For  Of    though  there  aere  a  aemU 

the  Meatiah,  the  teaching  of  many  aen-  nalilij  in  urine.]     See  Primrote'i  Vulgar 

timenta  inimical  alike  to  Christianity  and  Errcri,  tnnuiattd    by    Willie,    p.    04. 

to  morals.     HowcTer,  he  gained  follow-  ~-J.  Cr. 

era,  and  aiut^ncd  tlie  delusion  even  to  '  the  Devil  of  Delphca.']   Meaning,  Ihe 

■^-hiilulhour.    He  died  Bt  Bade  in  1556,  oracle  of  Ap<dla,  at  Delphoa. 
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Saltimbancoes,'  quacksalvere,'  and  charlatans,  deceive  them 
in  lower  degrees.  Were  .^^op  alive,  the  Piazza  and  Pont- 
Neuf  *  could  not  but  speak  their  fallacies.'  Meanwhile  there 
are  too  many  whose  cries  cannot  conceal  their  mischiefs :  for 
their  impostures  are  full  of  cruelty,  and  worse  than  any  other ; 
deluding  not  only  unto  pecuniary  defraudations,  but  the  irre- 
parable deceit  of  death. 

Astrotogers,  which  pretend  to  be  of  Cabala  with  the  stars'' 
(such  I  mean  as  abuse  that  worthy  enquiry)  have  not  been 
wanting  in  their  deceptions :  who,  having  won  their  belief 
unto  prindples,  whereof  they  make  great  doubt  themselves, 
have  made  them  believe,  that  arbitrary  events  below,  have 
necessary  causes  above.  Whereupon  their  credulities  assent 
unto  any  prognosticka,  and  daily  swallow  the  predictions  of 
men ;  which,  considering  the  independency  of  their  causes, 
and  contingency  in  their  events,  are  only  in  the  prescience  of 
God. 

Fortune-tellers,  jugglers, geomancers,*  and  the  likeincanta- 
tory  impostors,  though  commonly  men  of  inferior  rank,  and 
from  whom,  without  illumination,  they  can  expect  no  more 
than  from  themselves,  do  daily  and  professedly  delude  them. 
Unto  whom  (what  is  deplorable  in  men  and  Christians)  too 
many  applying  themselves,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  betray 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  insensibly  make  up  the  legionary  body 
of  error. 

Statists  and  politicians,  unto  whom  ragione  tU  ttato  is  the 
first  considerable,'  as  though  it  were  their  budncss  to  deceive 
the  people,  as  a  maxim  do  bold,  that  truth  is  to  be  concealed 

*  PUcea  in  Veoice  uid  Faiii,  where  mounlebcnks  play  their  piBulu. 

*  Ai/frntoiHWi.]  Moantebanki:  tat-  '  s/ Cabala  anlk  Ike  ifan,]  "Pot- 
tor*  in  bman.  wtuei  of  Ihe  keyln  IheirKcreu.''     Cab- 

'  fHOcfaaiMrt.]    Originally IhoM who  iab,aHebrew  wordtignifymiifraijidin,- 

taxie,  lotd,  or  applied  ointiDenta  or  oili;  B|)pUed  originslLy  to  the  secret  icience  of 

vjvfqaada.      Applied    to    travelling  the  rabbinical  doclori,  and  thence  uied 

quaekior  thdrlaUau.  to  deiignate  any  secret  idence. 

^  Were  Xtop  oUoe,  the  Piazta  and  ^  ^rDinanrerf.]    A  geomancer  ii  a  caat- 

Fntl  Nevf,  l^eJ]     Alluding  probibly  to  er  of  iigiirea:  a  cheat,  who  prelcnda  lo 

^•op'a  Fable  of  the  "  Ailrologcr  and  foretell  Tumrily  by  other  meant  Ihu  the 

Traieller,"  and  meaning  to  intimate  that  attrok^c. — Johamm, 

the  Piazza  and  Pmt  Nei^f  would  hive  '  mUg  irAoii  ragione  di  stalo,  ^0  ^^ 

tuggetled  to  the  Tahullit  abundanl  ma-  whom  reaiont  of  tlatt  are  of  the  Gitt 

teridls  for  frcrti  apologuct.  contidciulion. 
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from  them ;  unto  whom  although  they  reveal  the  visible  de- 
sign, yet  Jo  they  commonly  conceal  the  capital  intention. 
And  therefore  have  they*  ever  been  the  instruments  of  great 
designs,  yet  seldom  understood  the  true  intention  of  any; 
accomplishing  the  drifts  of  wiser  heads,  as  inanimate  and  ig- 
norant agents  the  general  design  of  the  world,  who,  though 
in  some  ladtude  of  sense,  and  in  a  natural  cognition  [they] 
perform  their  proper  actions,  yet  do  they  unknowingly  concur 
unto  higher  ends,  and  blindly  advance  the  great  intention  of 
nature.  Now  how  far  they  may  be  kept  in  ignorance,  a  great 
example  there  is  in  the  people  of  Rome,  who  never  knew  the 
true  and  proper  name  of  their  own  city.  For,  beside  that 
common  appellation  received  by  the  citizens,  it  had  a  proper 
and  secret  name  concealed  from  them ;  cujta  aUerum  nomen* 
dicere  lecretU  ceremoniarum  ntsfas  habetur,  saitb  Pliny.  Lest 
the  name  thereof  being  discovered  unto  their  enemies,  their 
penates  and  patronal  god  might  be  called  forth  by  charms 
and  incantations.  For,  according  unto  the  tradition  of  magi- 
cians, the  tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  coomion  appella* 
tions,  but  at  the  proper  names  of  things  whereunto  they  are 
protectors. 

Tkus,  having  been  deceived  by  themselves,  and  continually 
deluded  by  others,  they  must  needs  be  stu^d  with  errors, 
and  even  overrun  with  these  inferior  falsities.  Whereunto 
whosoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  &om  the  root  of 
deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  resist  such  trivial  decep- 
tions^ from  others,  although  their  condition  and  fortunes  may 
place  them  many  spheres  above  the  multitude,  yet  are  they 
stUl  within  the  tine  of  vulgarity,  and  democratical  enemies  of 
truth. 

'  haoe  IbyO   The  Tulgsr  liivc. — Wr.    which  Sannut  w»  put  to  deitlie. — (f'r. 
'  Hcret  BOflU  coflf  laZcrf/roni  (Ann,  4'c. j         '  t&ceplioiii.]     The  Gist  Hva  cditioui 
This  nune  wu  Vakn6at,  for  revealing    read  inganiialimu. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  more  immediate  Causes  of  Common  Errors,  both  in 
the  tciser  and  common  sort  ,•  and  first,  of  Misapprehension 
and  Fallacy,  or  false  Deduction. 

The  first  ia  a  mistake,  or  a  misconception  of  things,  either 
in  their  first  apprehension,  or  secondary  relations.  So  £ve 
mistook  the  commandment,  either  from  the  immediate  injunc- 
tion of  God,  or  &om  the  secondary  narration  of  her  husband. 
So  might  the  disciples  mistake  our  Saviour,  in  his  answer 
unto  Peter  concerning  the  death  of  John,  as  is  delivered 
John  xxi.  "  Peter  seeing  John,  saith  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  and 
what  shall  this  man  do?  Jesus  saitb.  If  i  will,  that  he  tarry 
till  I  come,  what  is  that  unto  thee !  Then  went  this  saying 
abroad  among  the  brethren,  that  that  disciple  should  not  die." 
Thus  began  the  conceit  and  opinion  of  the  Centaurs ;  that 
is,  in  the  mistake  of  the  first  beholders,  as  is  declared  by 
Servius.''  When  some  young  Thessalians  on  horseback  were 
beheld  afar  off,  while  their  horses  watered,  that  is,  while  their 
heads  were  depressed,  they  were  conceived  by  the  first  spec- 
tators to  be  but  one  animal ;  and  answerable  hereunto  have 
their  pictures  been  drawn  ever  «nce. 

And,  as  simple  mistakes  commonly  beget  fallacies,  so  men 
rest  not  in  false  apprehensions,  without  absurd  and  inconse- 
quent deductions;  from  fallacious  foundaUons,  and  misappre- 
hended mediums,  erecting  conclusions  no  way  inferrible  from 
their  premises.  Now  the  fallacies  whereby  men  deceive 
others,  and  are  deceived  themselves,  the  ancients  have  divided 

*  In  tit  talilakr,  ^.]     A  miitoke  ■!•    honemcn  o 
milar  to  ihal  vhkli  ii  recorded  by  Her-     Ihai  the  arii 

lo  have  been  coniinitted  by  the  people  of  ipedmeni   or  Mexicui    piciuri-mrituig. 

New  Spun,  when  they  tint  beheld  the  which  have  been  published  by  Pnrchas, 

Spaniih   cavalry.     They   imagined    the  Thevenot,    Robeition,    Humboldt,    and 

hone  and  his  rider  to  be  lome  monstroua  other). — Br. 

■nimal  of  a  terrible  farm,  and  auppoiing  Rou  anys.  "there  ia  no  doubt  then 

thu  their  food  naa  the  aame  as  thil  of  but  Centaurs,  ai  well  ■)  other  moruien, 

meng  brouehl  flech  mid  bread  lo  nauiith  ars  produced,  partly  by  the  inSaencc  or 

iheni.    No  rcpresenwiion,  however,  of  the  alers,  and  parlly  by  other  cauiM,&e." 
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into  verbal  and  real.  Of  the  verbal,  and  sucb  aa  conclude 
from  mbtakes  of  the  word,  altbough  there  be  no  leas  than  six, 
yet  are  there  but  two  thereof  worthy  our  notation,  and  unto  > 
which  the  rest  maybe  referred;  that  is,  the  fallacy  of  equivo-  I 
cation  and  amphibology,  which  conclude  from  the  ambigui^  ' 
of  some  one  word,  or  the  ambiguous  syntaxis  of  many  put 
together.  From  this  fallacy  arose  that  calamitous  error  of 
the  Jews,  misapprehending  the  prophedes  of  their  Messias, 
and  expounding  tbem  always  unto  literal  and  temporal  expec- 
tations. By  this  waymany  errors  crept  in,  and  perverted  the 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  whilst  men  received  his  precepts  in  a 
di&rent  sense  from  his  intention ;  converting  metaphors  into 
proprieties,^  and  receiving  as  literal  expressions  obscure  and 
involved  truths.  Thus  when  he  enjoined  bis  disciples  an 
abstinence  from  beans,  many  conceived  they  were  with  seve- 
rity debarred  the  use  of  that  pulse,  which,  notwithstanding, 
could  not  be  his  meaning ;  for  as  Aristoxenus,  who  wrote  his 
life,  averreth,  he  delighted  much  in  that  kind  of  food  himself. 
But  herem,  as  Plutarch  observetb,  be  had  no  other  intention 
than  to  dissuade  men  from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the 
publick  offices  of  state:  for  by  beans  was  the  magistrate 
elected  in  some  parts  of  Greece ;  and  after  bis  days,  we  read, 
in  Tbucydides,  of  the  Council  of  the  Bean  in  Athens.  The 
same  word  also  in  Greek  doth  signify  a  testicle,  and  hath  been 
thought  by  some,  an  injunction  only  of  contineocy,  as  Aulus 
Gellius  bath  expounded,  and  as  Empedoclca  may  also  be  in- 
terpreted,* that  is,  tetticuUa  miteri  dextrat  tubduciie.  And 
[this]  might  be  the  original  intention  of  Pythagoras,  as  having 
a  notable  bint  hereof  in  beans,*  from  the  natural  signature  of 
the  venereal  organs  of  both  sexes.  Again,  his  injunction  b, 
not  to  harbour  swallows  in  our  houses ;  whose  advice  not- 
withstanding we  do  not  contemn,  who  daily  admit  and  cherish 
them.  For  herein  a  caution  is  only  implied,  not  to  entertain 
ungrateful  and  thankless  persons,  which  like  the  swallow,  are 

'  ramtrfin^iKfapiWiintapTapiielin.]  iniptie)  lilrriUiliri. 
"Takins  an  eipremon  or  repretema-         '  at  AaviBg,  ^e.]     See  a  curious  papei 

tiOD  which  only  bj  titi^lt  flppliei  to  a  on  tbe  aociint  supentiliom  concerning 

TObject,  lu  If  it  bad  property  (or  of  fro-  bean*  and  peai,  in  tlie  lyarking  Bet,  iii, 

priefyj  belonged  lo  it."  Pceprirfici  here  p.  II. — J. 
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no  way  commodious  unto  us,  but  liaving  made  use  of  our 
habitations,  and  served  their  own  turns,  forsake  us.  So  he 
commands  to  deface  the  print  of  a  cauldron  in  the  ashes,  after 
it  hath  boiled ;  which  strictly  to  observe,  were  condemnable 
superstition.  But  hereby  he  covertly  adviaeth  us  not  to  per- 
severe in  anger,  but  after  our  choler  hath  boiled,  to  retain  no 
impression  thereof.  In  the  like  sense  are  to  be  received, 
when  he  adviseth  hb  disciples  to  give  the  right  hand  but  to 
few,  to  put  no  viands  in  a  chamber-pot,  not  to  pass  over  a 
balance,  not  to  take  up  fire  with  a  sword,  or  piss  agunst  the 
sun.  Which  (enigmatical  deliveries  comprehend  useful  veri- 
ties, but  being  mistaken  by  literal  expositors  at  the  first,  they 
have  been  misunderstood  by  most  since,  and  may  be  occasion 
of  error  to  verbal  capacities  for  ever. 

This  fallacy  is  the  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and 
his  whole  tentalion  might  be  the  same  continued.^  So  when 
he  said,  "Ye  shall  not  die,"  that  was,  in  his  equivocation, 
"  ye  shall  not  incur  a  present  death,"  or  a  destruction  imme- 
diately  ensuing  your  transgression;  "Your  eyes  shall  be 
opened,"  that  is,  not  to  the  enlargement  of  your  knowledge, 
but  discovery  of  your  shame  and  proper  confusion ;  "Ye  shall 
know  good  and  evil,"  that  is,  ye  shall  have  knowledge  of  good 
by  its  privation,  but  cognizance  of  evil  by  sense  and  visible 
experience.  And  the  same  fallacy  or  way  of  deceit,  so  well 
succeeding  in  Paradise,  he  continued  in  his  oracles  tlirough 
all  tbe  world.  Which  had  not  men  more  warily  understood, 
they  might  have  performed  many  acts  inconsistent  vrith  bis 
intention.  Brutus  might  have  made  haste  with  Tarquine  to 
have  kissed  his  own  mother. '  The  Athenians  might  have 
built  them  wooden  walls,'  or  doubled  the  altar  at  Delphos.  * 

*  lit  nme  eonfinwit.]      The   m\j  reign  power  at  Itorae."    Bnitui,   who 

editions  rctd,  "  Uie  lame  eteneh  cantiii'  was  present,  fell  to  the  ground,  u  if  ac- 

lud."     Deui  Wren  remorki  that  eleaeh  dieaialXj,  and  touched  wilh  bit  lips  lii) 

ia  wrong!)'  uied  here;   meaning  rather  mother,  far/ A. 

the  detection  of  a  tophixlrr  than  the  to-         '  The   Atiienim;    ^c]       When    the 

phiitry  itteir.     The  auttiot  ttttm  him-  orade  advised  them,  on  tbe  approacli  o{ 

telT  lo  have  teen  the  eiTDr,  and  omitted  Xenes,  totalie  refuge  within  their  teoed- 

tbe  word.  ta  tcalli,  which,  by  the  ad'ice  ot  Thc- 

'  fimfui  vsight  have  made  hatle,  Sfe.']  mitlocles,  ihejr  understood  to  mean  thtir 

Alluding  to  hiiinlerpretationor the  Del-  jferl. 

phian  reply  lo  the  Tarciuinii;  "Young         ^  or  dcablcd  Ikt   a/tor  at  Delphoi.'] 

men,  whichever  of  you  shall  fir^t  kiu  This  refers  to  the  dcnund  of  the  Delian 

yout  mother,  he  ihall  posscis  (he  sove-  urade,   "lo  duiilile  hit  cubical  altar," 
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The  aide  of  this  fallacy  is  very  large ;  and  herein  may  be 
comprised  all  ironical  mistakes,  for  intended  expressions  re- 
ceiving inverted  significations ;  all  deductions  from  metaphors, 
parables,  allegories,  unto  real  and  rigid  interpretations. 
Whereby  have  risen,  not  only  popular  errors  in  philosophy, 
but  vulgar  and  senseless  heresies  in  divhiity;  as  will  be  evi- 
dent unto  any  that  shall  examine  their  foundations,  aa  they 
stand  related  by  Epiphsnius,  *  Austin,  or  Prateolus. ' 

Other  ways  there  are  of  deceit ;  which  consist  not  in  faise 
apprebension  of  words,  that  is,  verbal  expressions,  or  senten- 
tial significations,  but  fraudulent  deductions,  or  inconsequent ' 
illations,  from  a  false  conception  of  things.  Of  these  extra- 
dictionary^  and  real  &llacies,  Aristotle  and  logicians  make  in 
number  six,  hut  we  observe  that  men  are  most  commonly 
deceived  by  four  thereof:  ihoae  &xe,  petitio  prtncipii ;  a  dido 
secundum  quid  ad  dictum  simpliciter ;  a  non  cama  pro  causa  ,• 
aadf/allacia  consequentis. 

The  first  is,  pelitio  principii.  Which  &llacy  is  committed, 
when  a  question  is  made  a  medium,  or  we  assume  a  medium 
as  granted,  whereof  we  remain  as  unsatisfied  as  of  the  ques- 
tion. Briefly,  where  that  is  assumed  as  a  prindple  to  prove 
another  tlung,  which  is  not  conceded  as  true  itself.'  By 
this  fallacy  was  Eve  deceived,  when  she  took  for  granted,  the 
false  assertion  of  the  Devil :  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die ;  for 
God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  shall  eat  thereof,  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  you  shall  be  as  Gods."  Which 
was  but  a  bare  affirmation  of  Satan,  without  any  proof  or  pro- 
bable inducement,  contrary  unto  the  command  of  God,  and 


nhich  gt,re  occaiioa  to  >  lonf;  lerlei  oS 
geoiDctrical  inveniiont.  Stt  Oilliei  Anc. 
Greece,  put  S,  to),  ii,  p.  130,  ind  ihe 
aulhoriliet  ht  refers  lo. 

*  EptjAanba,  4^.]  Epiphanlui,  cn- 
ira  octoginta  Hareter  PoHariam  ;  Augiu- 
tjnui,  De  Hxrtiibui. 

*  Gabriel  Praietiliu.}  Vernacularly 
da  Preau,  wai  a  mlurainoui  Frencb  ec- 
denaitical  writer  of  Ihe  16[h  ceolury. 
He  wai  diitinguiabed  by  Ihe  ardani  of 
bii  teal  Cor  the  Roman  catholic  chureh, 
in  oppoaitioa  to  Ibote  whom  the  hii  been 
pleunl  to  idgmidic  by  the  name  of 
heretics.     Thiaapiril  a  msnireilcd  in  all 


hit  norki,  but  that  to  which  Browne  re- 
Ten  iidoubtleiD  tberollowing:"Dei>iti>, 
leclit,  et  dDgmitibna,  omniam  hEietico- 
mm.  qui  ab  orbe  condlto,  ad  noatra  uique 

meniii  piodiii  sunt,  elenchui  alphabeli- 
cu»,"  Sic.— Br. 

'  txlradictiimary.'\  Jafanion,  citing  the 
pceaeal  paatage,  eipUlna  the  word,  "net 
relaliDK  to  norda,  bulreslitiei." 

'  alure  OuU  ii  aitaaed  at  a  priaciplt, 
4«.]  More  clearly,  "  where  that  which 
It  not  conceded  u  true  itaelf,  it  ai- 
aumcd  ai  b  principle  to  proTe  snolhei 
thing," 
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former  belief  of  herself.  And  this  was  the  logick  of  the 
Jews  when  they  accused  our  Saviour  unto  I^late;  who 
demanding  a  reasonable  impeachment,  or  the  allegation  of 
some  crime  worthy  of  condemnation,  they  only  replied,  "  If 
he  had  not  been  worthy  of  death,  we  would  not  have  brought 
him  before  thee."  Wherein  there  was  neither  accusation  of 
the  person  nor  satisfaction  of  the  judge,  who  well  understood 
a  bare  accusadon  was  no  presumption  of  guilt,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people  no  accusation  at  all.  The  same 
fallacy  is  sometimes  used  in  the  dispute  between  Job  and  his 
friends,  they  often  taking  that  for  granted  which  afterwards 
he  disproveth. 

The  second  is,  A  dicto  sectmdum  quid  ad  dictum  aitnpticiter, 
when  from  that  which  is  but  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  an  in- 
conditional  and  absolute  verity  is  inferred  ;  transferring  the 
special  consideration  of  things  unto  their  general  accepdons, 
or  concluding  from  their  strict  deception  unto  that  without  all 
limitation.  This  falhicy  men  commit  when  they  argue  from  a 
particular  to  a  general ;  as  when  we  conclude  the  vices  or 
quaUlies  of  a  few,  upon  a  whole  nation,  or  from  a  part  unto 
the  whole.  Thus -the  Devil  argued  with  our  Saviour;  and 
by  this  he  would  persuade  hhn  he  might  be  secure  if  he  cast 
himself  from  the  pinnacle :  "  For,"  said  he,  "  it  is  written. 
He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee,  and  in  their 
hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy 
foot  against  a  stone."  But  this  illation  was  fallacious,  leaving 
out  part  of  the  text,  (Psalm  91,)  "  He  shall  keep  thee  in  aU 
thy  ways ; "  that  is,  in  the  ways  of  righteousness,  and  not  of 
rash  attempts :  so  he  urged  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  inferred 
more  in  the  conclusion  than  was  contamed  in  the  premises. 
By  the  same  fallacy  we  proceed,  when  we  conclude  from  the 
sign  unto  the  thnig  signified.  By  thb  encroachment  idolatry 
first  crept  in,  men  converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into 
their  proper  worship,  and  receiving  the  representation  of 
things  as  the  substance  and  thuig  itself.^  So  the  statue  of 
Belus,  at  first  erected  in  his  memory,  was  in  aftertimes  adored 

*  fly  tUt  iticrtachpuni,   ifcl      The  proper  worship,"  in    beautifully  ihongh 

ronTcrnon  of  the  "  lymbolicol  uie  "  of  consijelyeiplnineil  In  Kirby  and  8p«ni*'« 

such  "  Idols "  Bi  eoniiited  of  natural  ob-  hlrodneUea  (o  Enlem^ogy,  vol.  Iv,   p. 

jcclB  or  Iheir  teprejenlntioni  "into  Iheir  401-403, — Br. 
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as  a  divinity.  And  so  also  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist, 
the  hread  and  wine  which  were  but  the  signals  or  visible  signs, 
were  made  the  things  signified,  and  worshipped  as  the  body 
of  Christ.  And  hereby  generally  men  are  deceived,  that 
take  things  spoken  in  some  latitude  without  any  at  all. 
Hereby  the  Jews  were  deceived  concerning  the  commandment 
of  the  sabbath,  accusing  our  Saviour  for  healing  the  sick,  and 
his  disciples  for  plucking  (be  ears  of  com  upon  that  day. 
And,  by  this  deplorable  mistake,  they  were  deceived  unto 
destruction,  upon  the  assault  of  Pompey  the  Great,  made 
upon  that  day;"  by  whose  superstitious  observation  they 
could  not  defend  themselves,  or  perform  any  labour  whatever. 
The  third  is,  A  non  causa  pro  causa,  when  that  is  pretended 
for  a  cause  which  b  not,  or  not  in  that  sense  which  is  inferred. 
Upon  this  consequence  the  law  of  Mahomet  forbids  the  use 
of  wine;*  and  his  successors  abolished  universities.  By  this, 
also,  many  Christians  have  condemned  literature,  misunder- 
standing the  counsel  of  Saint  Paul,  who  adviseth  no  further 
than  to  beware  of  philosophy.^  On  this  foundation  were 
built  the  conclusions  of  soothsayers  in  their  augurial  and  tri- 
pudiary  divinations,  collecting  presages  from  voice  or  food  of 
birds,  and  conjoining  events  unto  causes  of  no  connection. 
Hereupon  also  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes  in  the  cure 
of  many  diseases,  not  only  from  the  last  medicine  and  sympa- 
thetical  receipts,  but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory 
applications;  deriving  effects  not  only  from  inconcurring 
causes,  but  things  devoid  of  all  efficiency  whatever. 

>  Jjid  by  (Ail  deplarablt  mittake,  ^c]  td  a   Cbristiui,  Ihtt  by  lurblddiog  Ihat 

Tbe  reader  will  Rnd  tfae  particutui  of  which  i>  indeed  Titine,  it  Hdtuicelh  tnie 

thig  evrnt  recorded  by  Jotephug,  in  bis  pbiloaaphye :  inch  u  ii  that  of  the  hex- 

jlBtiqaitUiaf  tht  Jevi$,boolt.xiv,  chap.  4,  tmemn,  or  B  dayct  creation  :  whereon 

to  which  ioniepertiDentilluatntioaa  from  many  of  the  ancient  Chriitiani  ba*e  led 

olher  psni  of  the  Jewiih  hitlorj  hsTs  admirable  Ireatiiei,  letting  Torth  in  tboae 

beeo  added  by  Wbulon. — Br.  workei   Ibe   fncotnprehenilbte    wisdam, 

'   Upm  thii caattquenee, ^.']     Mean-  and  majeity  and  omtiipotencf  of  theC're- 

ing  probably  Ihal  Mahomet  forbad  the  alor,  and  hii  nnpromerited  ineihauited 

UM  of  wine,  when  hil  molive  wai  to  pre-  goodneia  unto  ui,  far  whom  he  oidained 

lent  iu  abiut  otily ;  but  hil  experieace  theuie  of  them  all:  that  by  our  aebnaw- 

had  taught  him  that  the  only  meani  of  ledgment,  the  abundant  grace  might  re- 

cKcIiDg  tbit  would  be  to  prohibit  it  ai.  doond  to  hii  glorye  ;  aa  ill  hath  don  in  all 

together.  agea  by  tlut  divine  philoaophical  treatiae 

■  PhUnitpky.']     The  apoille  bldi  be>  of  Mosei  philoiophie,  mentioned  in  tbe 

wai«  nf  nine  phiioiaphie :   where  the  ISGlh  page,  line  T,  in  the  pauage  be- 

worde  (raine)  is  aiufficleot  comraentarye  pnning  "  And  thoogh  Galen,"  &c.—  H'r. 
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The  fourth  is,  the  fallacy  of  the  consequent;  which,  if 
strictly  taken,  may  be  a  fallacious  illstion  in  reference  unto 
antecedency,  or  consequency ;  as,  to  concliide,  from  the  por- 
tion of  the  antecedent,  to  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or 
from  the  remotion  of  the  consequent,  to  the  remotion  of  the  - 
antecedent.  This  is  usually  committed  when  in  connezed 
propositions  the  terms  adhere  contingently.  This  is  frequent 
in  oratory  illations ;  and  thus  the  Pharisees,  because  he  con- 
versed with  publicans  and  sinners,  accused  the  holiness  of 
Christ.  But,  if  this  fallacy  be  largely  taken,  it  is  committed  in 
any  vicious  illaticm,  ofiending  the  rules  of  good  consequence; 
and  so  it  may  be  very  large,  and  comprehend  all  false  illations 
against  the  settled  laws  of  logick.  But  the  most  usual  incon- 
sequencies  are  from  particulars,  from  negatives,  and  from  af- 
firmative conclusions  in  the  second  figure,  wherein,  indeed, 
ollences  are  most  frequent,  and  their  discoveries  not  difficult. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Of  other  more  immediate  Causes  oj"  Error; — viz.  CreduUty 
and  Supinity. 

A  THIRD  cause  of  common  errors*  is,  the  credulity  of  men, 
that  is,  an  easy  assent  to  what  is  obtruded,  or  a  believing,  at 
first  ear,  what  is  delivered  by  others.  This  is  a  weakness  in 
the  understanding,  without  examination  assenting  unto  things 
which,  from  their  natures  dnd  causes,  do  carry  no  persuasion  ; 
whereby  men  often  swallow  falsities  for  truths,  dubiosities  for 
certunties,  feasibilities  for  possibilities,  and  things  impossible 
as  possibilities  themselves.  Which,  though  a  weakness  of 
the  intellect,  and  most  discoverable,  in  vulgar  heads,  yet  hath 
it  sometime  fallen  upon  wiser  brains,  and  great  advancers  of 
truth.  Thus  many  wise  Athenians  so  far  forgot  their  philoso- 
phy, and  the  nature  of  human  production,  that  they  descend- 
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ed  QDto  belief  that  the  original  of  their  nation  was  from  the 
earth,  an)  had  no  other  beginning,  than  from  tbe  seminahty 
and  womb  of  their  great  mother.  Thus  it  is  not  without 
wonder  how  those  learned  Arabicks  so  tamely  dehvered  up 
their  belief  unto  the  absurdities  of  the  Alcoran.  How  the 
noble  Geber,  Avicenna,  and  Ahnansor,  should  rest  satisfied 
in  the  nature  and  causes  of  earthquakes,  delivered  from  the 
doctrine  .of  their  prophet ;  that  b,  from  the  motion  of  a  great 
bull,  upon  whose  boma  all  the  earth  is  poised.*  How  their 
foiths  could  declme  so  low  as  to  concede  their  generations  in 
heaven  to  be  made  by  the  smell  of  a  citron,  or  that  the  felicity 
of  their  paradise  should  consist  in  a  jubilee  of  conjunction, 
that  is,  a  coition  of  one  act  prolonged  unto  fifty  years.'  Thus 
is  it  almost  beyond  wonder,  bow  the  belief  of  reasonable 
creatures  should  ever  submit  unto  idolatry  ;  and  the  credulity 
of  those  men  scarce  credible  (without  presumption  of  a  second 
fall)  who  could  believe  a  Deity  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands. 
For  although  in  that  ancient  and  diffused  adoration  of  idols 
unto  the  priests  and  aubtiler  heads,  the  worship,  perhaps, 
might  be  symbolical,  and  as  those  images  some  way  related 

*  Iltw  Iht  HobU  Oeber,  fe.]     Ssle'i  auSdent  merely  to  remark,  thai  the  li- 

Koran  having  been  in  *ain  examined  for  diculaatconceili  respecting  "generationa 

*MDe  Jualiflcutioa  of  Ihii  paiaige,  I  re-  in  hearen  "  and  the   "  Telidtf  oT  Para- 

queiled  my  learned  Tricnd,  Mr.  W.  H.  diie,"  here  attributed  to  Mohammad,  are 

Bli^,  to  cEfer  to  the  work)  ol  Geber,  not  to  be  Tound  in  the  KorSn,  or  in  any 

Almanior,  and  Avicentia,  in  the  library  nenuine   commentary    upon   it.      They 

oTtbe  Britiib  MuKum.  He  did  ib,  with-'  have  much  the  air  of  Rabbinical  Tanciet, 

ontaucceH,  as  appeanfrom  the  rallaning  foialed  upon  the  Mohammedans  by  thdr 

extr«cl»  from  hi»  obliging  reply  ; —  Inventora.      At  the  »ame  lime,  the  real 

"IhnYediligentlypenised(bulinvain)  dopnaa  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  upon 

tbeSbi({(o/.<Jnia>uor(MI>T,folio),  and  both  pointa,  afibrd,  pethapa,  ai  good  an 

Taragaa'i  Alphabetical  ArTangevient  or  illustrationorthecreduiity  ofthe  Arabian 

Common  PlfScg  Book  of  Atrieenna  (Bur.  philosophera    ai   ihoae  erroneoualy   aa- 

dlgal,   4lo.    ISaO),  and  two   editioni  of  cribed  to  himin  the  teit.     For"accord- 

Geber,  the  latter  being,  aa  I  think,  the  ing  to  the  aaying  of  the  prophet,"  ifanjr 

ume  book  aa  you  mean of  the  faithful  In  Patadiie  be  de^roua  of 

"  Thia  little  duodecimo  Talnme  containa  luue,  it  ihall  be  cnnceiKiJ  by  their  Hour! 

aereral  cuiioua  tracla  not  named  in  the  wivea,  bvrt,  and  groim  up,  tBilMii  the 

title,  all  which  I  have  alio  penued,  and  ipaet  of  an  kanr.    And  the  other  extra- 

the  only  notice  of  tarlhquaktt  I  can  any  ordinary  notion  alluded  to  by  Browne, 

where  find,  ii  in  "  Avicenns  MIneralia,"  (for  donblleaa  he  waa  not  the  originator 

p.  S48,inthe  b^nnitigof  the  !nd  chap-  of  it)  may  have  been  derived  from  the 

let.     "  De  Caiua  Montium."  declaration  of  Mohanimed,  that  in  order 

"  Montea  quoque  quandoque  fiunt  ex  to  qualify  the  bleaied  for  the  iiill  enjoy- 

canaa  eaaenliali,  quandoqne  ei  canoi  *c-  ment  of  the  pleaaurea  and  delightj  of 

ddenlali.       Ex   eaaenliali  cauia,  at  ex  Paradiie,    which   they  would  otherwiie 

oekaoentl  nmtB  terra  etevatur  terra   el  link  under,  "Cod  will  give  to  every  one 

fit  mans."  .  the  obiKtiei  of  an  hundred  men."     Vide 

'  Hom  Ihtir  fatlhi,  ^.]  Ii  will  be'  Sate'i  Karin,  PrtHa.  Diic.  MC.  Jr.—Brl 
VOL.    II.  P 
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unto  their  deities ;  yet  was  the  iitolatry  direct  ajtA  downright 
ia  the  people ;  whose  credulity  is  illimitable,  who  may  be 
made  believe  that  any  thing  ia  God ;  and  may  be  made  believe 
there  is  no  God  at  all. 

And,  as  credulity  is  the  cause  of  error,  so  incredulity  often- 
times  of  not  enjoying  truth :  and  that  not  only  an  obstinate 
incredulity,  whereby  we  will  not  acknowledge  assent  unto 
what  is  reasonably  inferred,  but  any  academical  reservation  in 
matters  of  easy  truth,  or  rather  sceptical  infidelity  agiunst  the 
evidence  of  reason  and  sense.  For  these  are  conceptions 
befalling  wise  men,  as  absurd  as  the  apprehensions  of  fools, 
and  the  credulity  of  the  people,  which  promiscuously  swallow 
any  thing.  For  this  is  not  only  derogatory  unto  the  wisdwn 
of  God,  who  hath  proposed  the  world  unto  our  knowledge, 
and  thereby  the  notion  of  himself,  but  also  detractory  unto 
the  intellect  and  sense  of  man,  expressedly  disposed  for  that 
inquisition.  And,  therefore,  hoc  tantum  scio,  qtiod  nihil  seio, 
is  not  to  be  received  in  an  absolute  sense,  but  is  comparatively 
expressed  unto  the  number  of  things  whereof  our  knowledge 
is  ignorant.  Nor  will  it  acquit  the  insatisfaction  of  those  who 
quarrel  with  all  things,  or  dispute  of  matters  concerning 
whose  verities  we  have  conviction  from  reason,  or  deciuon 
from  the  inerrable  and  requisite  condiUons  of  sense.  And, 
therefore,  if  any  affirm  the  earth  doth  move,  and  will 
not  believe  with  us,  it  standeth  still ;"  because  he  hath  proba- 

■  it  itamdtth  ilUL)     [In]  Ihe  booke  were  ill  aolhing  eiMt  Ihsn  die  TtmenliiKi 

of  GcnI,  from  Mou)  unto  Cbriil,  there  uid  Gnne  beliefe  of  ihst  Ward  of  Hii, 

■re  no  leur  than  SO  and  odd  expreue  wbich  the  penmen  thereof  spake  not  <^ 

placei,  iffinnlng  in  plaine   and  overt  Ihemselvea,   but  by   iupiration   of  the 

termei  the  nitunUI  and  perpelaall  modon  Holy  Ghoil,  (hey  tliBl  profeuChrisdanl- 

oT  ttai  lun  and  the  moon ;  and  Uut  the  ty e  thould  not  dare,  much  lewe  adven- 

■top  oratay  of  dial  moliaa  was  one  of  the  Cure  u>  call  the  letter  thereof  in  question 

greatest  minclci   that   ever  tbe  whole  concerning  Ihingssoeplainly, frequently, 

world  beheld:  oihen  Ihe  rising  and  icl-  constantly,  delivered:  iho  old  tremble  at 

dngofthem:  olhers,theirdiumalcourse  tbal  curse  whieh  la  denounced  against 

and  vigorous  acdvitye  upon  this  lowest  those  that  adde  any  thing  unto  itt,  or 

world:  others,  their  circuladon  on  this  diminish  any  lillle  of  Itt:  should  feare  to 

world  or  earth  not  only  daylye,  but  an-  raise  tuch  a  hellish  suspUion  In  vulgar 

nually,  bja  declination  from  Ihe  mid-line  niindei.  as  the  Romish  church,  by  un- 

on  both  udei,  North  and  South:  others  dervalewing  the  majeaty  and  authority 

(as  eipreasly)  Ihe  Impoasibilily  of  any  thereof,  hath  done;  should  bee  aflright- 

terrible  and  penal  motion  of  his  shaking  su^rgesiion,  which  Satan  used,  and  tliere- 
itl,  thai  made  it:  other),  that  it  cannot  by  undid  us  all  in  our  Gnl  parents;  that 
be  moved  totally  in  hii  place,  nor  remov-  Gud  bad  a  double  meaning  in  his  coin- 
ed univeTsat  out  of  bis  pUce.    Soe  that  manda,  in  effect  condemning  God  or  am- 
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ble'  reasons  for  it,  and  I  no  infallible  sense,  nor  reason  against 
it,^  I  will  not  quarrel  with  his  assertion.  But  if,  like  Zeno,  be 
shall  walk  about,  and  yet  deny  there  is  any  motion  in  nature, 
surely  that  man  was  constituted  for  Anticyra,'  and  were  a  fit 
companion  forthosewho,  having  a  conc^  they  are  dead,  can- 
not be  convicted  into  the  socie^  of  the  living. 

The  fourth  is  a  BU[rinity,  or  neglect  of  enquiry,  even  of 
nutters  whereof  we  doubt ;  rather  believing  than  going  to 
see,  or  doubting  with  ease  and  gratis  than  believing  with  dif- 

phibologje.     And  sll  thli  boldneu  and  dcDCC.     But  the  opinion,   lh>t  nothing 

oicrweining  lining    no  olher  graund,  wu  to  be  Iwlieied  irhich  could  not  di- 

but  a  seeming  srgument  of  tome  phicno-  recti;  be  accounted  for,  wei  now  ter; 

mena  fonootb  ;  nhicta  notxithataiiding,  prevdlenL     The  sccounti  of  the  Ikll  of 

•te  know  Ibe  leuned  Tjcho  i  'Altrmo-  meteoric  itonea  were  cotiteqaently  nject- 

tiA^tiit,  who  liTciI  (f  2)  feirs  aince  Co-  ^d  »  impassible,  and  incompatible  with 

pernieus,  hath  by  admirable  and  [match-  *^   '■"•  of  nature;   and  ■pecimeni  of 

lewe  initrumentJ,  and  tiunT  yeare.  exert  "°™  "'"' '™"  that  had  been  wen  to  Tall 

observation,  proyed    to  beo   no*  better  ^1  hundred,  of  people,  were  preierred 

than  a  dieame Wr  in  cabinet!  of  natural  hlitorj,  as  ordinary 

'proftBftfe.]'    Seei^Dge.— Wr.  mineiali,  "  which  the  eredulona  and  Mi- 

'  rea>mag^Mtit.\    OlherthenGod'a  P«»liiion. regarded aa having  ftlleo  from 

perpetual  dictate. Wr.  ""  cloudi.       Towaroa  the  latter  end  of 

»  Anticyra.']   '  Two  dliei  of  the  aame  '*'«  eighteenth  centuty,  the  attention  of 

name,  the  one  in  Phodi.  tlie  other  in  >"eral  candidtnin  ofKiencewaaattrart- 

Tbeaialy.  famoui  for  producing  hellebore,  "  W  theaubject  by  nme  remarkable caiea 

which  woi  esteemed  aracnia  the  ancient!  <*"":»  then  occurred:   but  ao  powetful 

the  great  remedy  for  madneaa.  ""  ""^  indinacion  to  negative  (he  quel- 

Hence  the  proverb  mentioned  by  Ho-  ''O".  ""M  accounu  of  the  flill  of  three 

race,  Naingct  A-Uqfram,  which  waa  Bf-  ""il"  ""nea,  in  aa  many  Aitricti  of 

plied  to  a  perKin  deemed  inaane  j   and  ='""'"'7.  attealed  in  the  moal  conrme- 

henee  alio  the  alluiion  in  the  teat.  '"8  ""nner,  could  not  obtain  eredenea 

A  remarkable- ill  uitiBtion  of  Browne'i  '"  ""  minds  of  a  committee  of  the  French 

remarka  on  obaiinale  and  irrational  acep-  Academy  of  Scitncet,  one  of  whom  waa 

licisro  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  aw-  ^<'  celebrated    LavoWer.     At    length, 

leonlc,  or  of  the  bodies  caat  down  upon  l""-''".  ■"  the  powen  of  indoctive  re- 

tlie  earth  by  meteora  fa  the  atmaq>here.  »'"'^''  "e™  exerted  upon  the  aobjecE, 

The  fallofmetallicanditony  bodies  from  "^h  ""  subjected,  in   ISOI,  by  the 

the  atmosphere,  is  recorded  by  wrilen  '»"  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  F.  R.  S.  to  a 

of  every  age  of  classical  antiquity,  many  ""i"  "f  eiact  research :  alonea  staled  to 

of  whom  nanBledinBlaoccaofitthat  had  ""«  ""'"' '"™  meteora  in  vaiipus  paita 

occurred  in  their  awn  timea.  or  eien  of  the  world  were  collected  and  eiamln- 
ed,  and  ahewn  to  bear  a  decided  rescm- 
blance  to  each  olher,  whilst  they  were 

.„....-  .....^..»..  «,=  „u— .  ™-  -..,.  »"ogether  dissimilar  from  every  known 

agee  r  and  alter  the  reformation,  the  fall  "''^ntnt.     In  England,  thisevideneegra- 

of  meleoritea  was  witnessed  and  deacrib-  *"»'ly  «»i>qui«hed  incredulity,  but  mauT 

ed  by   aeveral  natural   philosophers  of  f''"'>K"  "™«  "f<«'^  »  believe  it,  and 

approved  eminence  and  undoubted  ere-  "■*  •'"I''  °f  "«  ^"""^  philo«.phera  were 

dit,  during  the  sixteenth  and  sevenleetitb  yet  undecided  what  to  thmk,  when  the 

century,  with  the  same  attendant  phie-  Wl   of  some    thousands    uf  stones    at 

noioena  an  had  been  described  by   the  f-  A'^le-  ">  Normandy,  the  toalimonies 

historiana  and  wrilera  of  all  the  epoeha  *°  "'■>='>  *«"  «™t""«ed  with  judicial 

we  have  mentioned.     In  the  eighteenth  oreumspeetion  and  Jealousy,  coa)pelled 

cenmry  iimibr  event,  look  place,  and  ""e  .■"."»  determined  scepticism   to  an 

werealleited  by  irrefragable  moral  evi-  unwilling  assent.— Br. 
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ficutty  or  purchase.  Whereby,  either  from  a  temperamental 
inactivity,  we  are  unready  to  put  in  execution  the  suggestions 
or  dictates  of  reason !  or  by  a  content  and  acquiescence  in 
every  species  of  truth,  we  embrace  the  shadow  thereof,  or  so 
much  as  may  p^liate  its  just  and  substantial  acquiremente. 
Had  our  forefathers  sat  down  in  these  resolutions,  or  had 
their  curiosities  been  sedentary,  who  pursued  the  knowledge 
of  things  through  alt  the  comers  of  nature,  the  face  of  truth 
had  been  obscure  unto  us,  whose  lustre  in  some  part  their 
industries  have  revealed. 

Certainly  the  sweat  of  their  labours  was  not  salt  unto  them, 
and  they  took  delight  in  the  dust  of  their  endeavours.  For, 
questionless,  in  knowledge  there  is  no  slender  difficulty ;  and 
truth,  which  wise  men  say  doth  lie  in  a  well,  is  not  recovera- 
ble by  exantlation.'  It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse, 
if  in  tudore  vultus  tut  were  confinaljle  unto  corporal  exerci- 
tations,  and  there  still  remiuned  a  Paradise,  or  unthomy  place 
of  knowledge.  But  now,  our  understandings  being  eclipsed, 
as  well  as  our  tempers  infirmed,  we  must  betake  ourselves  to 
ways  of  reparation,  and  depend  upon  the  illumination  of  our 
endeavours.  For  thus  we  may,  in  some  measure,  repdr  our 
primary  ruins,  and  build  ourselves  men  again.  And  though 
the  attempts  of  some  have  been  precipitous,  and  their  enqui- 
ries so  audacious  as  to  come  within  command  of  the  flaming 
swords,  and  lost  themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity ;  yet 
have  the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way,  and  tired 
within  the  sober  circumference  of  knowledge. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  some  have  transcribed  any 
thing ;  and  although  they  cannot  but  doubt  thereof,  yet 
neither  make  experiment  by  sense,  nor  enquiry  by  reason,  but 
live  in  doubts  of  things,  whose  satisfaction  is  in  their  own 
power ;  which  is,  indeed,  the  inexcusable  part  of  our  igno- 
rance, and  may,  perhaps,  fill  up  the  charge  of  the  last  day.* 
For,  not  obeying  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  neglecting  the 
crys  of  truth,  we  fail,  not  only  in  the  trust  of  our  undertak- 
ings, but  in  the  intention  of  man  itself.  Which,  although 
more  venial  in  ordinary  constitutions,  and  such  as  are  not 
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framed  beyond  the  capacity  of  beaten  notions ;  yet  will  it  in- 
excusably condemn  some  men,  who,  having  received  excellent 
endowments,  have  yet  sat  down  by  the  way,  and  frustrated 
the  intention  of  their  abilities.  For  certainly,  as  some  men 
have  sinned  in  tbe  principles  of  huniani^,  and  must  answer 
for  not  Iwing  men ;  so  others  ofiend  if  they  be  not  more. 
Magis  extra  vitia,  quim  cum  virtuttbut,  would  commend 
those :  these  are  not  excusable  without  an  excellency.  For, 
great  constitutions,  and  such  aa  are  constellated  unto  know- 
ledge, do  nothing  tUI  they  out-do  all ;  they  come  short  of 
themselves,  if  they  go  not  beyond  others  ^  and  must  not  sit 
down  under  the  degree  of  worthies.  God  expects  no  lustre 
from  the  minor  stars ;  but  if  the  sun  should  not  illuminate  all, 
it  were  a  sin  in  nature.  VUimus  bonorum,  will  not  excuse 
every  man,  nor  is  it  sufficient  for  all  to  hold  the  common  level. 
Men's  names  shouldnot  only  distinguish  them.  A  man  should 
be  something,  that  all  men  are  not,  and  individual  in  some- 
what bedde  his  proper  name.'  Thus,  while  it  exceeds  not 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  modesty,  we  cannot  condemn  sin- 
gularity. Nos  numertts  tumua,  is  the  motto  of  the  multitude, 
and  for  that  reason  are  they  fools.  For  things,  as  they  recede 
from  unity,  the  more  they  approach  to  imperfection  and  defor- 
mity ;  for  they  hold  their  perfection  in  their  simplicities,  and 
as  they  nearest  approach  unto  God. 

Now,  as  there  are  many  great  wits  to  be  condemned,  who 
have  neglected  the  increment  of  arts,  and  the  sedulous  pur- 
suit of  knowledge ;  so  are  there  not  a  few  very  much  to  be 
pitied,  whose  industry  being  not  attended  with  natural  parts, 
they  have  sweat  to  little  purpose,  and  rolled  the  stone  in  vain. 
Which  chiefly  proceedeth  from  natural  incapacity,  and  genial 
indisposition,  at  least,  to  those  particulars  whereunto  they 
apply  their  endeavours.  And  this  is  one  reason  why,  though ' 
universities  be  full  of  men,  they  are  oftentimes  empty  of 
learning ;  why,  as  there  are  some  men  do  much  without  learn- 
ing,* so  others  but  little  with  it,  and  few  that  attain  to  any 
measure  of  it.     For  many  heads,  that  undertake  it,  were  never 

'  A  nan  itumld  bi,  Sfc-I     A  right  and     Tfaeie  obHrrHllags  are  well  amplified  bv 
ableman  should.— ICr. 
*  why,  at  then;  are  tome  men,  ^■] 
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squared,  nor  timber'd  for  it.  There  are  not  only  particular 
men,  but  whole  nations  indisposed*  for  learning;  wbereunto 
is  required,  not  only  education,  but  a  pregnant  Minerva,  and 
teeming  constitution.  For  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  divided 
tlie  genius  of  men  according  to  the  different  affiurs  of  the 
world,  and  varied  their  inclinations  according  to  the  varie^ 
of  actions  to  be  performed  therein.  Which  they  who  con- 
«der  not,  rudely  rushing  upon  professions  and  ways  of  life 
unequal  to  their  natures,  dishonour  not  only  themselves  and 
their  functions,  but  pervert  the  harmony  of  the  whole  world. 
For,  if  the  world  went  on  as  God  hath  ordained  it,  and  were 
every  one  employed  m  pomts  concordant  to  their  natures, 
professions,  arts,  and  commonwealths,  would  rise  up  of  them- 
selves, nor  needed  we  a  lanthom  to  find  a  man  in  Athens. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  another  more  hanediaie  Caute  of  Error; — viz.  obtiinate 
-   Adherence  unto  AtUiguitt/. 

But  the  mortallest  enemy  unto  knowledge,  and  that  which 
hath  done  the  greatest  execution  upon  truth,  hath  been  a 
^  peremptory  adhesion  unto  authority;  and  more  especially, 
the  establishing  of  our  belief  upon  the  dictates  of  antiquity. 
For  (as  every  capacity  may  observe)  most  men,  of  ages  pre- 
sent, so  superstitiousiy  do  look  uptm  ages  past,  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  one  exceed  the  reasons  of  the  other.  Whose 
persons  indeed  being  far  removed  from  our  times,  their  works, 
which  seldom  with  us  pass  uncontrolled,  either  by  contempo- 
raries, or  immediate  successors,  are  now  become  out  of  the 
distance  of  envies ;  and,  the  fortber  removed  from  present 
times,  are  conceived  to  approach  the  nearer  unto  truth  itself. 
Now  hereby  methinks  we  manifestly  delude  ourselves,  and 
widely  walk  out  of  the  track  of  truth. 
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For,  first,  men  hereby  impose  a  thraldom  on  their  times, 
which  the  ingenuity  of  no  age  should  endure,  or  indeed  the 
presumption  of  any  did  ever  yet  enjoin.  Thus  Hippocrates 
about  two  thousand  years  ago,  conceived  it  no  injustice,  either 
to  examine  or  refute  the  doctrines  of  bis  predecessors ;  Galen 
the  like,  and  Aristotle  the  most  of  any.  Yet  did  not  any  of 
these  conceive  themselves  infallible,  or  set  down  their  dictates 
as  verities  irrefragable:  but  when  tbey  either  deUver  their 
own  inventions,  or  reject  other  men's  opinions,  tbey  proceed 
vrith  judgment  and  ingenuity ;  establishing  their  assertions, 
not  only  with  great  solidity,  but  submitting  them  also  unto 
the  correction  of  future  discovery. 

Secondly,  Men  that  adore  times  past  consider  not  that  those 
times  were  once  present,  that  is,  as  our  own  are  at  this  instant ; 
and  we  ourselves  unto  those  to  come,  as  tbey  unto  us  at 
present :  as  we  rely  on  tbem,  even  so  will  those  on  us,  and 
magnify  us  hereafter,  who  at  present  condemn  ourselves. 
Which  very  absurdity  is  duly  committed  amongst  us,  even  in 
the  esteem  and  censure  of  our  own  times.  And,  to  speak 
impartially,  old  men,  from  whom  we  should  expect  the  great- 
est example  of  wisdom,  do  most  exceed  in  this  point  of  folly ; 
commending  the  days  of  their  youth,  which  they  scarce  re- 
member, at  least  well  understood  not,  extolling  those  times 
their  younger  years  have  beard  their  fathers  condemn,  and 
condemning  those  times  the  gray  heads  of  their  posterity 
shall  commend.  And  thus  is  it  the  humour  of  many  heads, 
to  extol  the  days  of  their  forefathers,  and  declaim  against  the 
wickedness  of  times  present.  Which  notwithstanding  they 
cannot  handsomely  do,  without  the  borrowed  help  and  satires 
of  times  past ;  condemning  the  vices  of  their  own  times,  by 
the  expressions  of  vices  in  times  which  they  commend,  which  1 1 
cannot  but  argue  the  community  of  vice  in  both.  Horace,  I 
therefore,  Juvenal,  and  Persius,  were  no  prophets,  although  I  / 
their  lines  did  seem  to  indigitate  and  point  at  our  times.  I 
There  is  a  certain  list  of  vices'  committed  in  all  ages,  and  ; 
declaimed  against  by  all  authors,  which  will  last  as  long  as 
human  nature;  which  digested   into  common  places,   may 

tiith  old   Liiiiu. 
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serve  for  any  theme,  and  never  be  out  of  date  until  dootne- 
day. 

Thirdly,  The  teatimonies  of  antiquity,  and  auch  as  pass 
oraculoualy  amongst  us,  were  not,  if  we  consider  them,  al- 
ways so  exact  aa  to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered. 
For  some,  and  those  the  acutest  of  them,  have  left  unto  us 
many  things  of  falsity ;  controllable,  not  only  by  critical  and 
collective  reason,  but  common  and  country  observation. 

Hereof  there  want  not  many  examples  in  Aristotle, 
through  all  his  book  of  animals ;  we  shall  instance  only  in 
three  of  his  problems,  and  all  contained  under  one  section. 
The  first  enquireth,  why  a  man  doth  cough,  but  not  an  ox 
or  cow;  whereas  notwithstanding  the  contrary  is  often  ob- 
served by  husbandmen,  and  stands  confirmed  by  those  who 
have  expressly  treated  De  re  ruttica,  and  have  also  delivered 
divers  remedies  for  it.  Why  juments,  as  horses,  oxen,  and 
aaeea,  have  no  eructation  or  belching ;  whereas  indeed  the 
contrary  is  often  observed,  and  also  delivered  by  Columella. 
And  thirdly,  why  man  alone  hath  grey  haira;  whereas  it  can- 
not escape  the  eyes,  and  ordinary  observation  of  all  men,  that 
horaes,  dogs,  and  foxes,  wax  gray  with  age  in  our  countrys ;'' 
and  in  the  colder  regions,  many  other  animals  without  it. 
And  though  favourable  constructions  may  somewhat  extenu- 
ate the  rigour  of  these  concessions'  yet  will  scarce  any 
palliate  that  in  the  fourth  of  his  meteors,  that  salt  is  easiest 
dissolvable  in  cold  water ;"  nor  that  of  Dioscorides,  that  quick- 
silver is  best  preserved  in  vessels  of  tin  and  lead. 

'   Whji  na*  alme  hathgrty  hairi,  SfcJ]  genent.  he  obterves  that  "  llie  colour  of 

The  aDihar'g  previous  tefttence  (o    the  the  hair  changi*  in  oid  age,  in  men  be- 

prubleim  o(  Ariaiolle,  of  whkb  (hii  U  coming    white,    undergoing    Ihe    lame 

one,  ta  toambiguDua,  Ihatitmighlindace  change  in  other  animals,  bul  not  -rtrj 

a  reader,  nnacquainled  with  the  worki  of  maniresii;,  eicepi  in  the  borae,"  which 

the  Stagiriie,  to  loppoae  that  the  pmb-  latter  \t  one  of  the  inaUncei  cited  in  the 

lema  formed  pan  of  the  "  Boole  of  Ani-  paragraph  belbre  us,  in  contradiction  of 

mall,"  which  is  not  the  case.     Prom  B  Aristotle.     The  other  subject!,  coughing 

pasiage  in  the  latter  work,  however,  ap-  and  eructation,  are    not  noticed  In  Ihe 

pweotly  uoknown  to  our  author,  it  is  to  Uitlary  nf  AtaiKiJ:—Br. 

be  inferred  that  Ariitotle  »u  aware  of  *  And  though  Jamuroblt  anutmcliait, 

the  fact,  that  other  animals  become  grtj  S^.]     Added  in  second  edition. 

by  age,  and  i  hat  he  is  speaking  not  in  an  *  Thai  lall  U  eaiieil  diutlmblt  in  cold 

Bbio]ulcbutinBcomparali>eteni<e,when  valrr.l     tJpon    eiatoining    the    entire 

he  asks  the  above  question  in  the  prob-  chapter  (vi)  of  the  Melcon  here  died,  I 

terns.     For  in  the  Hiiltry  of  AnimaU,  found  that  our   author   had   altogether 

ib.  iii,  cap.  li,,  speaking  of  animals  in  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  pasMge  re- 
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Other  autliors  write  often  dubiously,  even  in  matters 
wherein  is  expected  a  strict  and  definitive  truth,  extenuating 
their  affirmations  with  aiunt,  ferunt,  fortatse,-^  as  Dioscori- 
des,  Galen,  Aristotle,  and  many  more.  Others  by  hearsay, 
taking  upon  trust  moat  they  hare  delivered ;  whose  volumes 
are  mere  collections,  drawn  from  the  mouths  or  leaves  of 
other  authors,  as  may  be  observed  in  Pliny,  ^lian,  Athenieus, 
and  many  more.  Not  a  few  transcriptively,  subscribing  their 
names  unto  other  mens  endeavours,  and  merely  transcribing 
almost  all  they  have  written.  The  Arabs  transcribing  the 
Greeks,  the  Greeks  and  Latins  each  other. 

Thus  hath  Justine^  borrowed  all  from  Trogus  Pompeius, 
and  Julius  Solinus  in  a  manner  transcribed  Pliny.  Thus 
have  Lucian  and  Apuleius  served  Lucius  Pratensis;  men 
both  living  in  the  same  time,  and  both  transcribing  the  same 
author,  in  those  famous  books,  entituled  Lucius  by  the  one, 
and  Aureus  Asinus  by  the  other.  In  the  same  measure  hath 
Simocrates,  in  his  tract  De  Nilo,  dealt  with  Diodorus  Siculus, 
as  may  be  observed  io  that  work  annexed  unto  Herodotus, 
and  translated  by  Jungermannus.  Thus  Eratosthenes  wholly 
transUted  Timotheus  de  Insulis,  not  reserving  the  very  pre- 
face. The  same  doth  Strabo  report  of  Eudorus,  and  Arstion, 
in  a  treatise  entituled  De  Milo.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  hath 


Utiag  (a  the  Milubilitf  of  galu.  Arialolle  arc  litjaefiEd  by  walrr,  and  by  aijuepiu 

doei  not  use  the  lerra  "cold  muiiiure  "  fluids    in   general;  (ilJarsf   iWfj:)   bnt 

(for  Ihti  is  the  sense  of  the  oriftinal,  not  ^^y  „»  not  liijuefled  by  oil ;  "  evidently 

cald  teoUr,  as  Browne  haj  rendered  i()  in  regarding  the  latter  fluid  as  not  being  "  a 

controdictioQtoAot«OH(are,be<loesnol  cold   moiftuie."     It  may   be  remarked 

Intend  to  say,  as  our  author  infers,  thai  bI.o,  asan  indication  of  the  degree  of  ac- 

niue  and  salts  are  more  readily  soluble  qnaintence  with  such  subjecu  poeaeated 

in  cold  water  than  in  hot;  but  he  uses  by  our  author,  and  by  the  generality  of 

the  phrase  "cold  moisture"  as  the  op-  physical  inquirer*  in  his  lime,   thai  be 

poailelo  "dry  heaL"     Not  far  fromrte  would,  lo  a  considerable  extent,  he  him- 

heginning  of  the  chapter,  he  had  previ-  „if  jn  error,  even  had  the  assertion  uf 

ously  defined  water  10  be  "  a  cold  moist-  Aristotle    really    been   as  he  represents 

are ;  "  and  in  the  pasuige  in  question  he  ■„ ;  {„,  common  sail  and  several  olbera 

says  that  salts  and  niire  (the  (ff^Iofthe  are  actualiy  "  easiest  dissoliable  in  cold 

Creeks,  which  was  not  our  nitre,  or  salt-  water." — Br. 

petre,  but  the  nalren  of  North  Africa,  '  aiunt,  feninl,    fortatu.']       These 

one  of  liie  carbanata  uf  ada  of  modem  three  terms,    and  such  like,   argue   to 

chemistry)  are  soluble  in  moisture,  using  much  modesty  in  (hose  magazines  of  all 

■hat   term    Io  denote  humid  substances  human  [learning?]    as  might  well  free 

In  general,  yet  not  in  ill  moisture,  "  but  them  from  a  censure. — Wt. 

in  ibat  which  is  mid."    He  adds,  imme-  '  i/Hsfiat.]  He  cannot  be  properly  said 

diately,  which  prove*  thia  new  of  the  to  borroo  who  professes  only  lUi  epitome, 

subject  to  be  the  true  one,  "  hence  they  —Wr. 
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obseired  many  examples  hereof  among  the  Greeks ;  and 
Pliny  speaketh  very  plainly  in  his  pre&ce,  that  coiifemDg  his 
authors,  and  comparing  their  works  together,  he  generally 
Jbund  those  that  went  before  verbatim  transcribed  by  those 
that  followed  after,  and  their  originals  never  so  much  as  men- 
'  tioned.  To  omit  how  much  the  wittiest*  piece  of  Ovid  is 
L  beholden  unto  Parthenius  Chius ;  even  the  magnified  Virgil 
\  hath  borrowed  almost  all  bis  works ;  his  Eclogues  from  The- 
\  ocritus,  his  Georgicks  from  Hesiod  and  Aratus,  his  ^neids 
\  from  Homer,  the  second  book  whereof  o>ntaining  the  exploit 
\of  Sinon  and  the  Trojan  Horse  (as  Macrobius  observeth)  he 
math  verbatim  derived  from  Pisander.  Our  own  profession 
Is  not  excusable  herein.  Thus  Oribasius,  ^tiuus,  and  JE^- 
neta,  have  in  a  manner  transcribed  Cialen.  Bnt  Marcellus 
Empericus,  who  bath  left  a  famous  work  De  Medicamentis, 
hath  word  for  word  transcribed  all  Scribonius  Largus,  De 
Compositione  Medicamentorum,  and  not  left  out  bis  very 
peroration.  Thus  may  we  perceive  the  ancients  were  but  men, 
even  like  ourselves.  The  practice  of  transcription  in  our  days 
was  no  monster  in  theirs.  Plagiary  bad  not  its  nativi^  with 
printing,  but  began  in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult,  and  the 
paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that  invention. 

Nor  did  they  only  make  large  use  of  other  authors,  but 
often  without  mention  of  their  names.  Aristotle,  who  seems 
to  have  borrowed  many  things  from  Hippocrates,  in  the  most 
favourable  construction,  makea  mention  but  once  of  him,f 
and  that  by  the  bye,  and  without  reference  unto  his  present 
doctrine.  Virgil,  so  much  beholding  unto  Homer,^  hath  not 
his  name  in  all  his  works ;  and  Pliny,  who  seems  to  borrow 
many  authors  out  of  Dioscorides,  hath  taken  no  notice  of  him. 
I  wish  men  were  -not  still  content  to  plume  themselves  with 
others  feathers.  Fear  of  discovery,  not  single  ingenuity,* 
a£fbrds  quotations  rather  than  transcriptions ;  wherein,  not- 
withstanding, the  plagiarism  of  many  makes  little  considers- 

•  Hii  Mctamorphosn.  f  In  hit  Polidcka. 

*  bthtlding    BOM    Hwur.'\       "Very  "torttug  unw  Homer,"  ■■  to  in  •ulhor- 

comipilj  irrillen,"  layi  Jabnwn,  "for  it  j  or  a  (ourra  of  inlbrmation. 

bthoUkn,    htid  in  obtigation,   from   the  *  mgte  ingimiily.']     "  Simple  ingtn- 

Dulch  gthaadtn."     But  Sii  Thomu  pra-  ooiuneu." 
bablf  ui«  [he  woni  in  tbe  lenit  of 
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tion,'  whereof,  though  great  authors  may  complain,  small 
ones  cannot  but  take  notice." 

Fourthl;,  While  we  so  eagerly  adhere  unto  antiquity,  and 
the  accounts  of  elder  times,  we  are  to  consider  the  fabulous 
condition  thereof.  And  that  we  shall  not  deny,  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  mendatuty  of  Greece,  from  whom  wee  have  received 
most  reladoDs;  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  ancient 
tunes  was  by  the  Greeks  themselves  termed  fi-ii^mov,  that  is, 
made  up,  or  stuffed  out  with  fables. '  And  surely  the  iabulous 

*  tkt  plagiaritm,  ^.]  That  ii,  "pl>-  taun,  and  when  tacrti  lUtuet  or  holy 
giarUm  againit  many  authon,  who  are  ihieldi  fell  rroin  heaven  for  Ihe  prolec' 
Ultle  kooirn,  ofttD  ocipei  detection."  lioD   of  hvoured   ciliei.     Aod  further: 

*  Ner  iid  they,  ^-c]  Added  in  lixth  the  people  of  Ihe  earlieit  ages  of  the 
cditiao.  world  appear  tu  hare  been  of  a  torn  of 

'  By  til  Graki  thamtlnt  tenatd  wiai  w  delated  to  exalted  uncimenl* 
ll{&nmr,  Hut  ii,  made  up,  er  $t<ifftd  out  and  sublime  eontemplationt,  tbal  tbey 
wi/A/oftfei.]— Our  author  geemi  hrre  to     >«"  never  to  hate  thought  of  commit- 

lii&ixia,  u  applied  to  the  earlier  agea  of  '''•wrical  occurrences :  for  which  reason, 

Oi™m  history  ;  and  aa  hia  view  of  this  "  ">=  ««»«»"  "f  o"',  o-"  '"^  the 

prfntenlerjintotbeeonsidetalionorminy  P'*"*'"^  •?«  have  amply  proved,   no 

other  .ubiecta  dbH:u«>ed  in  the  P«udo-  ""'l'*""':  history   of   pol.ncal    or    c,..l 

doaia,  it  may  be  tueful  to  the  reader  to  '"f""'    °!^"'l    '"^    ^'"    anuqnity, 

oftp  in  thi5  pla«  .  few  remark,  opon  ^""H'   ""^  '*".   "'»?«»"   "f  the  'i- 

whatappeanwhethelruemeaninrof  'P'™*  ^   »■""  ""^8^   Mwe^- 

thal  lerWV  M  employed  by  Ihe  ancient.  """«.  "'f  "<"'  "«  '™"'  «  'h*  '"" 

them«lTe».     The   remain,   of  Gredan,  "■'"""B  °'  ^^'  ^""  ^«a»— the  well 

Egyptian,    and   Indian  antiquity  which  known  remaik  of  Varro:  that  the  .pace 

hare  come  down  to  lu,  and  the  mudem  of  tinx  before  the  flood  wai  oonXev — 

Inveiiigatian.  of  the  nglhi  o(  the  an-  the   period  of  utier  ot>Kurity;  that  the 

rienli  in  general,  Abundantly  evince'thst  age  IVoin  the  flood  to  the  first  Olympiad 

it  wai  the  custom  with  mankind,  at  pe-  was  iM^ntev—tbe  period  of  nglhi,  or 

rioda  of  very  remote  antiquity,  to  couch  of  nys«r^,~not  the   part   of  history 

whatever  iiutructiani  or  intellectual  con-  made  up  irf  fablei,  in  the  common  sense 

templationi  they  wished  to  he  conveyed  of  the  term,    as  our   author  auppoie.; 

to  potterily,  under  the  fotm  of  a  hiilori-  and  that  it  wa.  only  with  the  Grat  Oiym- 

ttJ  r.bUbm,  but  intermingled  with  cir-  p^d  0,.t  commenced  the  period  inoii- 

cumrtaoce.  B  wtraordmary,  a.  showed  „,^^a  of  literal  or  tnie   history.— 

preh:;drd^1rp:^*:f  u-m"'U-  li^^  ^'-  Y--!^-;  of 'J'  ""^-^ 

4  ^e  -,e.ni,S.f^esymbois  thus  fl^'^^  .1^ ^C  t^  L^^  Tof 

naed  wa.  forftollfn ,  and  then  the  narra-  ^^^^.^  ^^^  loMpiratim  of  tht  Scrip- 

by  a  feelinB  of  respect  which  prevented     ...  .      vi  i  _.    i         .^     .  ■        X- 

Asia,  espedally  with  respect  to  the  com- 
parative alate  and  nature  of  history 
among  the  HlndlU  and  the  Chinese, 
entirely  concur.  The  sense  here  altri- 
^Tiie«dnhr'ihe""^l'^r,  "in"the  *""^*  "  '^"«"  ""1'  ""  '"  P^<="- 
lattei  agca  of  Greece  and  Rome,  looked  '".•«  ™nfl"ned  from  Ihe  resulw  at 
back  with  admiratiaD  at  Ihe  lime,  when  *''"'"  "-  Klaprolh  has  amved ;  a.  oMd 
their  heroea  went  to  school  to  the  Cen-    ^y  ^""O'  "  ""^  "f  «"™!  """e  *>'"> 
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inclinalion  of  those  days  was  greater  than  any  since ;  vhich 
swarmed  so  with  fables,  and  from  such  slender  grounds  took 
lunts  for  fictions,  poisoning  the  world  ever  after :  wherein 
how  far  they  succeeded  may  be  exemplified  fi-om  Pal^pbatus,* 
in  his  book  of  Fabulous  Narrations.  That  fable  of  Orpheus, 
who  by  the  melody  of  his  musick  made  woods  and  trees  to 
follow  him,  was  raised  upon  a  slender  foundation ;  for  there 
were  a  crew  of  mad  women  retired  unto  a  mountain,  from 
whence,  being  pacified  by  his  musick,  they  descended  with 
boughs  m  their  hands;  which,  unto  the  fabulosity  of  those 
times,  proved  a  sufiicient  ground  to  celebrate  unto  all  posterity 
the  magick  of  Orpheus's  harp,  and  its  power  to  attract  the 
senseless  trees  about  it.^  That  Medea,  the  famous  sorceress, 
could  renew  youth,  and  make  old  men  young  again,  was 
nothing  else,  but  that  from  the  knowledge  of  simples,  she  had 
a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black,  and  reduce  old  he^ds 
into  the  tincture  of  youth  again.  The  fable  of  Geryon  and 
Cerberus  with  three  heads  was  this :  Geryon  was  of  the  city 
Tricarinia,'  that  is,  of  three  heads,  and  Cerberus  of  the  same 

*  An  ancienl  tulhar  who  writ  Tlifl  d^llrm,  n'tc  dt  iaertdibiUlmi,  irhereof 
■aine  part  U  yet  eilant, 

tuggealcd  by  (he  conu deration,  princi-  (he  eiplanalioni  oT  [hem  he  hu  ^Tcn 

pally,  of  Oieek  uid  early  Ruman  hli-  rrom  Palaphatuitxiiolixn,  may  in  mndg 

(oryi  but  M.  Klaprotli,  froDi  the  consi-  degree  be  inferred  from  the  circumitui- 

deration,    pTinripullf,    of   the    sntieni  cea  mentioned   in  our  note  upon  the 

hialory  of  Asia,   divides  the  hi9(ury   of  •■  fable  ofCAoroa,"  p.  221.— fir. 
anrient  naliona  into  mytholegy.  doubtful         *  OrjAtvt'  Harp,  Sfc.'\    Dr.  Delaoy.  in 

hiilotyi  and  suthetiiic  history;  the  fini  hislife  of  Darid,produceiMmeingeniou3 

of  which  he  ststea  to  be  "  trvlh  in  pari,'  argument)  to  prove  (hat  Orpheua  naa  in 

enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  liarhneu  reality  the  same  person  wlih  David. — J. 
of  fabie  and   allegory,"   and   generally         Wear«  tempted  to  inten  (rather  for 

consUting    (ai    M.    Klaprolh,    perhapt  oroameal  (ban  illuttration)  ajVu  d'tipril 

lomexhst  Eou  conipreheniively,  infers),  of  (be  late Lisle:    See  Jikini  Ft- 

"of  subsequently  calculated  aitronomiod  cat  Poetry,  Svo.  ISIO,  p.  228: — 
periods,  metamorphosed    '  --    ^ 
and  heroes." 

If  (he  viewj  submitted  in  this 
borne  in  mind,  and  mach  migh 
ded  in  further  confirmation  of  tht 

»eitigation>  of  the  mylhi,  by  the 

rature,  (he  leader  will  often  be  enabled 
(0  anive  at  a  more  satisfactory  salution 
of  (he  mariellous  relations  of  clasaical  an- 
tiquity, than  those  adopted  by  our  au- 
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place,  was  one  of  his  dogs,  vhich,  running  into  a  cave  upon 
pursuit  of  his  master's  oxen,  Hercules  perforce  drew  him  out 
of  that  place;  from  whence  the  conceits  of  those  days  affirm- 
ed no  Ies3  than  that  Hercules  descended  into  bell,  and 
brought  up  Cerberus  into  the  habitation  of  the  living.  Upon 
the  like  grounds  was  raised  the  figment  of  Briareua,  who, 
dwelling  in  a  city  called  Hecatonchiria,  the  fancies  of  those 
Umes  assigned  him  an  hundred  hands.  'Twas  ground  enough 
to  fancy  wings  unto  Dsedalus,  in  that  be  stole  out  of  a  window 
from  Minos,  and  sailed  away  with  his  son  Icarus;  who,  steer- 
ing his  course  wisely,  escaped,  but  his  son  carrying  too  high  a 
sail  was  drowned.  That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  children, 
was  turned  into  a  stone,  was  nothing  else  but  that  during  her 
life  she  erected  over  their  sepulchres  a  marble  tomb  of  ber 
own.  When  Acteon  had  undone  himself  with  dogs,  and  the 
prodigal  .attendants  of  hunting,  they  made  a  solemn  story 
how  he  was  devoured  by  his  hounds.  And  upon  the  like 
grounds  was  raised  the  anEhropophagie  *  of  Diomcdes  his 
horses.  Upon  a  slender  foundation  was  buQt  the  fable  of  the 
Minotaure ;  for  one  Taurus,  a  servant  of  Minos,  gat  his 
mistress,  Fasiphae,  with  child,  from  whence  the  infant  was 
named  Minotaurus.  Now  this  unto  the  fabulosity  of  those  . 
times,  was  thought  sufficient  to  accuse  Fasiphae  of  bcastiality, 
or  admitting  conjunction  with  a  bull ;  and  in  succeeding  ages 
gave  a  hint  of  depravity  unto  Domitian  to  act  the  fable  into  a 
reality.  In  like  manner,  as  Diodorus  plainly  delivereth,  the 
famous  fable  of  Charon  had  its  nativity ;  who,  being  no  other 
but  the  common  ferry-man  of  Egypt  that  wafied  over  the 
dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  make  by  the  Greeks  to  be 
the  ferry-man  of  hell,  and  solemn  stories  raised  after  of  him. ' 

*  Baling  of  ro*n'>  flnh. 

'  /n  tlit  maitntr,  at  Diodtna  plaMg  tima  the  Egyplian  prieiU,  but  alia  Ihit 

lUtUitTflh,  tile  famma  fable  of  Cbaion  had  he  ho  Inily  inrormed  b;  tliem  rMpecl- 

iUnativUy.SfC.^  Two  drcumiWnce»,  for  Ing  tlwir  rilM  »nd  ceremomei.      Both  of 

(be  knowledge  of  which  wo  are  indebted  the*e  occur  In  the  nry  pwsaftea  {Dlod. 

to  tlie  modern  roeaichei  into  (he  liCeri-  Sic.  Bib.  Hitt.     Win.  f  9S,  96)  in  which 

tnre  and  Rnliijuitiea  of  Egypt  [{at  which  i>  deliTcred  the  stalement  alluded  lo  in 

(he  late  Dr.  Thomas  Young  opened  the  [he  text,  reiBtive  to  the  Table  of  Chatm. 

way,  by  his  discovery  of  Ihe  method  of  One  of  them  Is  a  rEmorkable  niinietieal 

deciphering  Ihe  Hierogtyphla),  concur  to  coincidence,  pointed  out  and  cammented 

prove,  not  only  that  Dlodonu  hai  latth-  upon  by  Dr.  young,  [lirl.  V.atn,Snfp, 

folly  reported  (heinfonngtlonhe  received  F.ticy.  (Arit.p.SS)  between  (he  statement 
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Lastly,  we  shall  not  need  to  enlarge,  if  that  be  true  which 
grounded  the  generation  of  Castor  and  Helena  out  of  an 
egg,  because  they  were  bom  and  brought  up  in  an  upper 
room,  according  unto  the  word  iSw  which  with  the  Lacede- 
monians had  also  that  ngnification. 

Fifthly,  We  applaud  many  things  delivered  by  the  andents, 
which  are  in  themscWes  ordinary,  and  come  short  of  our  con- 
ceptions.    Thus  we  usually  extol,  and  our  orations  cannot 

of  Diodonii,  and  (heddineatiaMUWell     own   coanlr;,  while  thejr  truly  related 

The  other,  the  importance  of  which  Dr.  dalomly  to  hue  concealed  the  dogicu, 
YouDg  appear*  not  to  have  obterred,  il-  or  mgtlii,  oC  which  Ihoae  cerenioniea 
tltough  it  bu  become  apparent  through  were  repreientalive.  Hence  their  itate- 
hii  reKarchei  alone,  retatei  to  the  name  ment,  that  the  Gre«k  aiytibu  of  Charon 
Charon.  Dr.  Young,  In  Ini  IraoilatiDn  of  had  been  derived  from  thdr  mere  fune- 
oue  of  the  pauagea  in  queMion  (.^ccwit  ral  ceremony  i  while  the  fact  doubtlex 
t^  Rtccnl  DUamria  in  Egypt.  AaHq.  p.  wai,  ai  the  entire  lenour  of  mythological 
104),  bai,  from  hii  knowledge  of  the  literature  ihewa,  either  that  the  Grtek 
Egyptian  language,  interpolated  "  the  uylhi  in  general  (and  that  of  CAom  ai 
Silent,"  ai  tbeliteral  meaningofthii  ap-  one  of  them)  were  derived  originally, 
pellaiion.  Now,  that  Charon  ahould  be  not  from  the  mere  ceremoniei,  aa  the 
an  Bgyptiim  word,  and  that  auch  ahonid  prieala  would  hare  had  ui  believe,  but  Inm 
be  itt  ligntlicatian,  are  circumitancea  in  the  ny'M  Ihemieltea,  of  the  Egyptian! ; 
themseliei  further  itrongly  corroboratiie  or  that  both  nalioni  hid  derived  their 
of  the  truth  of  the  relation  of  Kodonia ;  mylhi  from  an  anlerior  common  aource. 
for,  with  reipect  to  the  latter,  it  was  the  Chanm  was  in  all  probability  originally 
office  of  the  "  ferry-man  of  Egypt,  that  the  name  of  the  mythic  boatman,  and 
wafted  over  the  dead  bodiea  from  Mtni-  aubaequently  applied  alio  to  hia  mortal 
fulit,"  to  wait  wlih  his  boat,  in  the  pre-  representative,  so  that  the  proof  of  the 
sence  of  the  judges,  until  judgment  had  veracity  of  IModorus,  derived  from  it, 
been  paiaed  upon  the  decea»ed,  which,  will  remain  equally  vaUd  undur  the  view 
lU  Charon  had  no  part  to  take  in  the  ce-  of  the  subject  now  taken.  The  recent 
remony.  undi  Judgment  had  been  pro-  inveitigationg  of  the  mythi  of  the  Greek) 
noanced,  he  would  of  courae  do  in  solemn  by  Heyne,  and  other  scholar)  equally 
silence.  competent  to  the  inquiry,  have  shewn 
But  that  (be  Oreeki  actually  derived  that  the  origins  assigned  to  them  by  Pa- 
their  mgtiiiu,  of  Charon  and  his  office,  Iwphaiua  and  others,  which  Brown  usoal- 
from  the  mere  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  ly  adopts,  are  far  the  moat  part  untena- 
Egyptians,  as  represented  10  Diodorus  hie  ;  and  even  some  of  those  related, 
by  the  prieat),  jl  a  notion,  which  rests,  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  by  Diodorui, 
It  will  be  perceiied,  upon  their  leitimony  notwithstanding  the  antbenticity  we  have 
alone ;  and  that  it  is  untrue  vario>D  con-  (onnd  to  belong  to  his  relations,  appear, 
^derations  concur  to  evince.  From  our  as.  Dr.  Young  haa  obaer*«d,  (jt/nmiil 
I»eaent  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  my-  4^.  p.  HI)  to  rest  upon  "analogiea  all 
ihology,  il  appear)  that  the  ceremonies  too  slight  to  be  admitted  as  anything 
through  which  every  mummy  had  to  like  evidence."  The  application  to  these 
paia,  before  it  was  allowed  sepulture,  doubtful  points,  however,  so  far  ai  the 
fonned  a  kind  of  mythic  drama,  intend-  relations  of  Diodorui  are  concerned,  of 
ed  to  represent  the  SDcceasive  stages  of  the  &ot  already  noticed,  that  the  Egyp- 
Ihe  judgment,  through  which  the  soul  of  tian  ceremonies  alluded  to  were  mflliie 
the  deceased  had  topaas,  priortoiti  final  ifraiuoi,  would  certainly  contribute  great- 
allotment  to  happiness  or  misery.  But  ly  to  their  elucidation. — Br. 
the  object  of  all  the  allegation)  of  the  The  passage  which  fomu  the  subject 
Egyptian  priests  to  Diodorus,  being,  as  of  Mr.  Dnyley's  precedingnote  waifirtt 
is  manifiMt,  the  aggnmdiieiDent  of  their  added  in  the  Kcood  edition. 
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escape  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece.  Nosce  teip- 
sum,  of  Thales;  Notee  temput,  of  Pittacus;  Niihilnmis,  of 
Cleobulus ;  which,  notwithstanding,  to  speak  indifferently,  are 
but  vulgar  precepts  in  morality,  carrying  with  them  nothing 
above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary  sententiosity  of  com- 
mon conceits  with  us.  Thus  we  magnifie  the  apothegms  or 
reputed  replies  of  wisdom,  whereof  many  are  to  be  seen  in 
Laertius,  more  in  Lycosthenes,  not  a  few  in  the  second  book 
of  Macrobius,  in  the  Salts  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  the 
comical  vrits  of  those  times :  in  most  whereof  there  b  not 
much  to  admire,  and  are,  metfainks,  exceeded,  not  only  in  the 
replies  of  wise  men,  but  the  passages  of  society,  and  urbani- 
ties of  our  times.  And  tbuswe  extol  their  adages  or  proverbs; 
and  Erasmus  hath  taken  great  pains  to  make  collections  of  ' 
them,  whereof,  notwithstanding,  the  greater  part  will,  I  believe, 
unto  indifferent  judges,  be  esteemed  no  extraordinaries ;  and 
may  be  paralleled,  if  not  exceeded,  by  those  of  more  unlearn- 
ed nations,  and  many  of  our  own. 

Sixthly,  We  urge  authorities  in  points  that  need  not,  and 
introduce  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  to  confirm  things 
evidently  believed,  and  whereto  no  reasonable  hearer  but 
would  assent  without  them ;  such  as  are  ncTno  mortalium  om- 
nibus horis  sapit.  Virtute  nil  prastantius,  nil  pulchrius. 
Otmiia  vincit  amor.  Prteclarum  quiddam  Veritas.  All 
which,  although  known  and  vulgar,  are  frequently  urged  by 
many  men ;  and  though  trivial  verities  in  our  mouths,  yet 
noted  from  Plato,  Ovid,  and  Cicero,  they  become  reputed 
elegancies.  For  many  hundred  to  instance  in  one  we  meet 
with  white  we  are  writing.  Antonius  Guevara,  that  elegant 
Spaniard,  in  his  book  entituled,  The  Dial  of  Princes,  begin- 
neth  his  epistle  thus:  "Apollonius  Thyanteus,  disputing  '^' 
with  the  scholars  of  Hiarchas  said,  that  among  all  the  affec-  '  ''- 
tions  of  nature,  nothing  was  more  natural  than  the  desire  all  ^  / 
have  to  preserve  life."   Which,  being  a  confessed  truth,  and  a  At, 

verity  acknowledged  by  all,  it  was  a  superfluous  affectation  to  '  c. 

derive  its  authority  from  Apollonius,  or  seek  a  conflrmation 
thereof  as  far  as  India,  and  the  learned  scholars  of  Hiarchas.'  \ 
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Which,  whether  it  be  not  all  one  as  to  strengthen  common 
dignities  and  priociples,  known  by  themselves,  with  the  authori* 
ty  of  mathematicians ;  or  [to]  think  a  man  should  believe, '  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  parts,'  rather  upon  the  authority  of 
Euclide,  than  if  it  were  propounded  alone,  I  leave  unto  the 
second  and  wiser  cogitations  of  all  men.  Tis  sure  a  practice 
that  savours  much  of  pedantry ;  a  reserve  of  puerility  we  have 
not  shaken  off  from  school;  where,  being  seasoned  n'ith 
minor  sentences,  by  a  neglect  of  higher  enquiries,  they  pre- 
scribe upon  our  riper  ears,  and  are  never  worn  out,  but  with 
our  memories. 

Lastly,  While  we  so  devoutly  adhere  unto  antiquity  in  some 
things,  we  do  not  consider  we  have  deserted  them  in  several 
others.  For  they,  indeed,  have  not  only  been  imperfect  in 
the  conceit  of  some  things,  but  either  ignorant  or  erroneous 
in  many  more.  They  understood  not  the  motion  of  the  eighth 
sphere  &om  west  to  east,  and  so  conceived  the  longitude  of 
the  stars  invariable.  They  conceived  the  Torrid  Zone  un- 
habitable, and  so  made  frustrate  the  goodliest  part  of  the 
earth.  But  we  now  know  tis  very  well  empeopled,^  and  the 
habitation  thereof  esteemed  so  happy,  that  some  have  made  it 
the  proper  seat  of  Paradise ;  and  been  so  for  &om  judging  it 
unhabitable,  that  they  have  made  it  the  first  habitation  of  all. 
Many  of  the  ancients  denied  the  Antipodes,  and  some  unto 
the  penalty  of  contrary  affirmations ;  *  but  the  experience  of 
our  enlarged  navigations  can  now  assert  them  beyond  all 
dubitation.  Having  thus  totally  relinquished  them  in  some 
things,  it  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  examine  them  in 
others ;  but  surely  most  unreasonable  to  adhere  to  them  in 
all,  as  though  they  were  infallible,  or  could  not  err  in  any. 

phraitiii.or  Lucian.or  lomeone  peihaps  the  loM  gf  our  friends  or  children,  &c. 

of  liter  dale,— eiiher  Cardan,  or  Bud-  Sec"— J.  Ct. 

d«ui,  or  Petrarch,  or  StelJa,  or  pouibty  '  Bui  we  Rsv  hum  'lis  vtrg  atlt  em- 
it may  be  lome  divine  or  fether  of  the  ptopled.']     See  Sir  T.  P.  BlouiU't  £iiayi. 

Church,  Si.  Austin,  or  ijt.  Cyprian,  or  p.  137 J.  Cr. 

Bernard,  whooflirnia  Ifaat  it  a  an  irre-         '  and  lame,  SfC.']     Alluding  to  Virgi. 

(ittible  and  natural  paaiion  to  weep  lor  lius ;  See  ReL  Med.  p.  39,  note  2. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Of  anot/ier  of  t/te  more  immediate  Causes  of  Error ; — vix. 
Adherence  unto  Authority, 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  prostration  unto  antiquity  a  power- 
ful enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confident  adherence  unto 
authority,  or  resignation  of  our  judgments  upon  the  testi* 
■nony  of  any  age  or  author  whatsoever. 

For,  first,  to  speak  generally,  an  argument  from  authority, 
to  wiser  examinations,  is  but  a  veaker  kind  of  proof;  it  being 
.  but  a  topical  probation,  and  aa  we  term  it,  an  inartificial  ar- 
gument, depending  upon  a  naked  asseveration,  wherein  nei- 
ther declaring  the  causes,  afiections,  or  adjuncts,  of  what 
we  believe,  it  carrietb  not  with  it  the  reasonable  inducements 
of  knowledge.  And  therefore  contra  negantem  principia, 
ipse  dixit,  or  oportet  ditcentem  credere,^  although  postulates 
very  accommodable  unto  junior  indoctrinations,  yet  are  their 
authorities  but  temporary,  and  not  to  be  embraced  beyond 
the  minority  of  our  intellectuals.  For  our  advanced  beliefe 
are  not  to  be  built  upon  dictates,  hut  having  received  the 
probable  inducements  of  truth,  we  become  emancipated  fix>m 
testimonial  engagements,  and  are  to  erect  upon  the  surer  base 
of  reason. 

*  Contra  negantem,  Sfc]     ThcKthre«  lUthoTJCye,  M»inUia  bookaofOod:  ill 

rul«  altboughs  Ihey  bee  fbuaded  on  the  other  dicUlea  of  men,  hovr  tpcdimt  M- 

groundi  of  uniTeuiill   teaion,  yet  Uiey  ever,  being  noe  farther  ButhendcEll   lo 

have  theire  lirniti  and  boundaryei,  by  enforce  beleefe,  then  ai  the  reuoni  are, 

which  they  iDkuc  be  circumicribed.    The  whereon  Ihey   are  built;  bui  the  onljr 

fint  reachingdoniyiucbperverw  tpirilt,  reauD  in  Ood'i  booke  li,   bnauie  wee 

a»   deDje  thoae  univeruill  principle!  of  know,  Hee  whow  word  iir  b,   it  truth 

reaaon    uid  nature,  wherein  the  witeit  ittwUe,  and  can  neltiier  Ije,  DordeceaTe, 

■Dd  tobereit  judgmeDti  of  all  timci  haie  dot  bee  deceaved  :  and  therefore  hath  tbe 

held  an  unsnimoiu  and  full  conaent,  and  whole  and  Mle  empire  of  aalhoritye,  to 

whereon  the  perpetuall  and  nncontrouled  which  all  humane  reaaon  muit  lubmitte 

eiperieoce  ot  all  mankinde  hath  agreed,  without  diipuie  or  hntitancye. 

A)  that  the  mow  It  white  ;  and  that  The  latt  rule  concerns  none  but  thoM 

Are  duet  buine.    The  roriner  whereof,  who  yeeld  up  themtelm  to  the  inatnic* 

althaughe  lome  hare  made  not  only  dia-  tiant  and   infonnatian  of  otbera,   frmn 

pate,   but  denlall,  yet  they  pnrchut  no-  whom  they  mutt  perforce  take  up  upon 

Ihing  but  icame  and  the  eenture  at  of  iruate  the  prlncfplei  of  that  arte,  which 

btalniick  men.  they  deiire  to  pint,  till  Ihey  come  to 

The  tecond  ii  noe  where  of  uniteraall  attain  nntoilt. — Wt. 
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Secondly,  unto  reasonable  perpensions"  it  hath  no  place  in 
some  sciences,  small  in  others,  and  suffereth  many  reBtrictions 
even  where  it  is  most  admitted.  It  is  of  no  validity  in  the 
mathematics,  especially  the  mother  part  thereof,  arithmedc  and 
geometry.  For  these  sciences,  concluding  &om  dignities  and 
principles  known  by  themselves,  receive  not  satisfaction  from 
probable  reasons,  much  less  from  bare  and  peremptory  asse- 
verations. And,  therefore,  if  all  Athens  should  decree,  that 
in  every  triangle,  two  aides,  whichsoever  be  taken,  are  greater 
than  the  side  remaining,  or  that,  in  rectangle  triaogtes,  the 
square  which  is  made  of  the  side  that  aubtendeth  the  right 
angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle ;  although  there  be  a  certain  truth 
therein,  geometricians,  notwithstanding,  would  not  receive , 
satisfaction  without  demonstration  thereof.  T  is  true,  by  the 
vulgarity  of  philosophers  there  are  many  points  believed 
without  probation ;  nor  if  a  man  affirm  from  Ptolemy,  that 
the  sun  is  bigger  than  the  earth,  shall  he  probably  meet  with 
any  contradiction;  whereunto  notwithstanding  astronomers 
will  not  assent  without  some  convincing  argument  or  demon- 
strative proof  thereof.  And  therefore  certainly  of  all  men  a 
philosopher  should  be  no  swearer :  for  an  oath  which  is  the 
end  of  controversies  in  law,  cannot  determine  any  here ;  nor 
are  the  deepest  sacraments  or  desperate  imprecations  of  any 
force  to  persuade,  where  reason  only,  and  necessary  medi- 
ums must  induce. 

In  natural  phUosophy,  and  which  is  more  generally  pur- 
sued amongst  us,  it  carrieth  but  slender  consideration ;  for 
that  also  proceeding  frvm  settled  principles,  therein  is  ex- 
pected a  satisfaction  from  scientifical  progressions,  and  such 
as  beget  a  sure  rational  belief.  For  if  authority  might  have 
made  out  the  assertions  of  philosophy,  we  might  have  held, 
that  snow  was  black,  that  the  sea  was  but  the  sweat  of  the 
earth,  and  many  of  the  Uke  absurdities.^  Then  was  Aris- 
totle injurious  to  fall  upon  Melissus,  to  reject  the  assertions 
of  Anaxagoras,  Anaumander,  and  Bmpedodes  f  then  were 

'  prrpntriiflu.]     Conuderationi.  *  Then  icai  ArittotU,  ffC.']     See  Arb- 

'  thatmoamubtack.lfC.']   Altribuled  tolle'i  diKUHian  of  the  opinion*  of  Ilwie 

iQ  Anaxigcmi,  a  ClaxoDieDian  Philoio.-  phiioaopherf>  ia  hu  Fhyncktf  lib.  i.  c> 

phernhoflouriibedaboTelOOyMnB.C.  3,  3,  4. 
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we  also  ungrateful  unto  himself:  from  whom  our  junior  en- 
deavours embracing  many  things  on  his  authority,  our  mature 
and  secondary  enquiries  are  forced  to  quit  those  receptions, 
and  to  adhere  unto  the  nearer  accounts  of  reason.  And  al- 
though it  be  not  unusual,  even  in  philosophical  tractates,  to 
make  eDumeration  of  authors,  yet  are  there  reasons  usually 
introduced,  and  to  ingenious  readers  do  carry  the  stroke  in 
the  persuasion.  And  surely  if  we  account  it  reasonable 
among  ourselves,  and  not  injurious  unto  rational  authors,  no 
farther  to  abett  their  opinions,  than  as  they  are  supported  by 
solid  reasons,  certunJy  with  more  excusable  reservation  may 
we  shrink  at  their  bare  testimonies,  whose  argiunent  is  but 
precarious,  and  subsbte  upon  the  charity  of  our  assentments. 

In  morality,  rbetorick,  taw,  and  history,  there  is  I  confess  a 
irequcDt  and  allowable  use  of  testimony;  and  yet  herein  I 
perceive  it  is  not  unlimitable,  but  admitteth  many  restrictions. 
Thus,  in  law  both  nvil  and  divine,  that  is  only  esteemed  a 
legal  testimony,  which  receives  comprobation  from  the  mouths 
of  at  least  two  witnesses ;  and  that  not  only  for  prevention 
of  calumny,  but  assurance  against  mistake.  Whereas  not- 
withstanding, the  solid  reason  of  one  man  is  as  sufficient  as  ., 
the  clamour  of  a  whole  nation,  and  with  imprejudicate  appre- 
hensions, begets  as  firm  a  belief  as  the  authority  or  aggregated 
testimony  of  many  hundreds.  For  reason  being  the  very 
root  of  our  natures,  and  the  principles  thereof  common  unto 
all,  what  is  against  the  laws  of  true  reason,  or  the  unerring 
understanding  of  any  one,  if  rightly  apprehended,  must  be 
disclaimed  by  all  nations,  and  rejected  even  by  mankind. 

Agun,  A  testimony  is  of  small  validity,  if  deduced  from 
men  out  of  their  own  professions.  So,  if  LactanUus  affirm 
the  figure  of  the  earth  is  plain,'  or  Austin  deny  there  are 
Antipodes, '  though  venerable  fathers  of  the  church,  and 
ever  to  be  honoured,  yet  will  not  their  authorities  prove  suffi- 
cient to  ground  a  belief  thereon.  Whereas,  notwithstanding 
the  solid  reason,*  or  confirmed  experience  of  any  man,  is  very 

'  ■/   Laetaniiut   affirm,    ^-1      See    Dulla  iBliODe  credendum  eil."    S.  Jug. 
Laelimthu  Dt   Faint  Sapiemia,   L  iii,    D*  CivUalt  Dei,  L  x<[,  c  9. 
t:  23.  <  Iht  iMd  reaim.2     This  U  ■  golden 

'  or  Aujlin  deny,  ^b.}     "Quod  ytro     rule,   wmthye  lo  be  wrilten  In  marble 

el  Aniipodu  eu(  bbuUnlur and  goldt.     For  u  among   (how  (h« 
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approvable,  in  what  profession  soever.  So  Rajmund  Sebund, 
a  physician  of  Tholouze,  besides  his  learned  dialogues  De 
natura  humana,  hath  written  a  natural  theology ;  demonstrat- 
ing therein  the  attributes  of  God,  and  attempting  the  like  in 
most  points  of  religion.  So  Hugo  Grotius,  a  civilian,  did  wri^ 
an  excellent  tract  in  Dutch,  of  the  Verity  of  the  Christian 
Religion.'  Wherein  most  rationally  delivering  themselves, 
their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that  understand  th«m, 
and  their  reasons  enforce  belief,  even  from  prejudicate  readers. 
Neither,  indeed,  have  the  authorities  of  men  been  ever  so 
awful,  but  that  by  some  they  have  been  rejected,  even  in 
their  own  professions.  Thus  Aristotle,  affirming  the  birth  of 
the  infant,  or  time  of  its  gestation,  extendeth  sometimes  unto 
the  eleventh  month,  but  Hippocrates  averring  that  it  ex- 
ceedeth  not  the  tenth;*  Adrian,  the  emperor, in  a  solemn  pro- 

hive  the  penont  of  men  in  »dor»lion,  loo  wide.     From  the  Mrdieal  Jiirupm- 

and  (lor  lOiiietbinglhey  admire  in  them)  dcnce    oC   Dr.    Faiii   and    FontiUnque, 

■naJlo«a[l  thai  they  >a;  a>  goipel,  truth  inhere  the  lubject  will  be   found   moil 

i(  manye  limea  siientlye  imolheied,  and  eJaborately  treated — it  appeals  that  at- 

sometimei  •iolently   and   fiirianalj    not  though  there  eiuts  a  very  general  opi- 

onl;  oppoted  but  oppreMed  :  aoe  among  nion  among  laHjren  and  medical  men, 

•ober  men,  and  «Hch  u  enleruine  and  that  the  period  ma;  be  protracted  to  ten 

embrace  truth,  nherever  they  find  her,  caiendir  monthB,  it  ia  a  point  icarcet; 

ahee  aodenly  advanrea  ihem  to  auch  a  admitting  of  proof;  and  many  high  au- 

higlith  of  honor  and  reputation,  that  ihey  thoritiea  reject  the  opinion  u  untenable, 

become    the    ieadera   of    lesminge   and  '  Each  aide  is  supported  by  a  coniiderable 

knowledge  to  alter  ages,  and  that  de-  list  of  parttaana,  and  ve  perceiie  that 

lerTedly— Jlr.  upon  Ibis  occasion    the  two  celebrated 

*  did  vrile  an  txctlltnl  tract,  ^c,]  In  niedim-juriKOnsulta  of  Prance  are  op- 

the  flnt  edition,  "  did  writean  eicellenl  poaed  to  each  mher;  MaAam  having  as- 

tract,  in  Dutch,  of  the  Verily  of  Chriitian  tociated  hia  name  irith  thoie  of  Bain, 

Retipon,  and  hath  since  contracted  the  Htbtiutfit,  Atlna,   Maarietm,  Dt  La 

■ame  into  aii  hooka  in  Latin."     "  Gro-  Matli,  Raitrer,  and  BaaJetixipu,  who 

liuB,  while  a  priaoner  in  the  caatle  of  reject  the  belief  in  ntaided  detiKry  u 

Louvain,  vtott,  in  the  Dutch  language,  impoiaible,  and  contrary  to  the  immuta- 

■  A  treadle  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriatian  ble  law  of  nature.;  while  the  name  of 

Religion.'     He  afterwards  nlarged  it,  Fwteri  range*  with  thoH  who  support  the 

and  tranilaled  it,  ao  enlarged,  into  La-  contrary  opinion,  aa  TtichiKtyir,  Ileit- 

tin."     Ballfr'ilifeo/Grotiui.f.  H8.  ler,  Mbrrl,    Fellentuii,  Bartholin,  Hal- 

'  Thiu  •irillatle,  4*.]  Although  Aria-  frr,  Anloint  Petit,  Lielaud,  t'icq  d'Axt/r, 

lotle  (in  his  Hut.  Aiumd.  vii,  cap.  i,)  and  Capuran,  also  Dr.  liaailtm,  who 

give*  instances  in  which  the  period  of  may  bout  of  the  support  of //ippocrafu, 

human  gestation  eilenda  lu  the  eleTenth  AritlolSt,  and  PHni/.'     (Medical  Jurit- 

montb,  he  eridently  conwdeni  them  as  pmdeace,  vol.  i,  p.  247.)— By  the  law 

extreme  oaea,  and  agreed  with  Hippo-  of  Scotland,  as  tialed  by  Paris  and  Fon- 

etatei  in  regarding  the  tenth  as  very  blanqoe.  a  child  born  tm  munths  after 

generally  the   extreme  limlL     See  hii  the  death  of  the  fbthe'r  is  considered  as 

Di    Gtnerat.    Aniaal.  L   iv,  c.  i.     In  legitimate ;  and  the  rinl  code  of  Prance 

thia  opinion  they  are  borne  out  by  the  decrees    three    hundred  days,     or    ten 

general  conaent  of  modern  authority  both  months,  to  be  the  moit  distant  period 

physical  and  Judicial.     The   doubt  in-  al  which   the  legitimacy  of  a  birth  shall 

deed  ii  whether  even  that  Umit  is  not  be  allowed. — Br. 
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cess,  determined  for  Aristotle,  but  Justinian  many  years  after 
took  in  with  Hippocrates,  and  reversed  the  decree  of  the 
other.  Thus  have  councils  not  only  condemned  private  men, 
but  the  decrees  and  acts  of  one  another.  So  Galen,  after 
all  his  veneration  of  Hippocrates,  in  some  things  hath  fallen 
Irom  him ;  Avicen  in  many  from  Galen ;  and  others  succeed- 
ing irom  him.  And  although  the  singularity  of  Paracelsus 
be  intolerable,  who  sparing  only  Hippocrates,  hath  reviled 
not  only  the  authors,  but  almost  all  Uie  learning  that  went 
before  him;^  yet  is  it  not  much  less  injurious  unto  know- 
ledge, obstinately  and  inconvincibly  to  side  with  any  one. 
Which  humour^  unhappily  possessing  many,  they  have 
by  prejudice  withdrawn  themselves  into  parties,  and  con- 
temning the  sovereignty  of  truth,  seditiously  abetted  the 
private  divisions  of  error. 


'  aUlmiigh  Iht  liiwularily  a/  Paracel-  the  Gemuni.     The  ninlcmplaDd  arro- 

siuieiiiWfe™*fe,+c.]  "PBfBcslaialwgan  gance  wilb  which,  however,  Paracel»ui, 
hia  profemional  career  by  burning  pub-  in  public,  cettsioly  Itented  alrooet  every 
licly,  in  his  clau-rooo),  and  in  Uie  pre-  preceding  practiiiDneT  and  Ceacher  or 
tence  or  bii  pupili,  ihe  works  of  Galen  medical  icien«;,  were  probably  required 
and  Aiieenna,  Miuring  hii  hearers  (bat  in  order  to  overcome  (be  ilaviah  and 
the  itrings  of  his  shoea  poiseised  more  supersliliom  deference  to  ancient  autho- 
knowledge  than  those  iwo  celebrated  rilj  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  As 
physicians.  All  ihe  univenitiet  united  Dr.  Thomson  has  otnerred  (lllil.  ^ 
had  not,  he  assured  them,  as  much  Chem.  vol.  i,  p.  HO,)  he  "  shook  [be 
knowledge  as  was  contained  in  hit  own  medical  throne  of  Galen  and  Aiieenna 
heard,  and  the  bain  upon  hia  bend  were  Id  iu  very  foundation  ;  be  roused  the 
better  informed  than  aJl  the  writers  thai  latent  enerRiei  of  the  human  mind, 
ever  existed  pnt  together."  This  stale-  wbich  had  for  so  long  a  period  lain  tor- 
ment it  derived  from  Dr.  Thooison')  pid  i  he  freed  medical  men  from  those 
HiiioTjf  nf  Chemlitry  (Torcning  part  of  trammels,  and  put  an  end  to  that  dei- 
Ibe  National  Library,)  tol,  i,  p.  115,  potlem  which  had  existed  fbr  Ave  cen- 
where  also,  in  (be  fallowing   page,    is  turies." — Br. 

given  an  extract  from  the  prelace  to  a  '  IVhich  Aaiaow,  S/e."]  Thii  humour 
tract  by  Paracelsu),  entitled  ParajToinin,  ia  tit  wbich  hath  engaged  the  whole 
the  arrogance  of  which  amply  vindicates  world  into  factions,  not  only  amongst 
the  juitice  of  the  preceding  represen'  Christians,  but  even  Jews,  Turks,  and 
tatlon.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  Infidels.  And  being  once  planted  li 
whelber  this  eitreme  arrogance  and  con-  liardly  ever  rooted  out.  For  that  ihey 
lempl  was  really  felt  by  Paracelsus,  or  who  have  once  swallowed  an  error  (act 
■rhelhcr  it  >rai  merely  assumed  for  the  uf  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  the  tye  of 
sake  of  singularity  and  effect.  la  a  observance  and  relationlosomCDn  whom 
letter  wrillen  by  him  to  Chriitopher  they  depend)  are  ever  loath  to  acknow- 
Ciuuser,  a  physidan  of  Zurich,  he  admits  ledge,  but  more  to  renounce  itt,  ihaugli 
the  claims,  not  only  of  Hippocrates,  but  in  poinie  of  conscience  they  he  oneii  con- 
also  of  Avlcenna,  Galen,  and  Marsiliu),  vincedofitt;  least,  being  thought  to  have 
to  tie  considered  (be  greatest  physicians  laulteted  in  one  thing,  tbty  may  come 
of  their  respective  countriet,  assuming,  to  question,  and  bring  into  suspicion, 
however,  ibat  he  was  himself,  beyond  whatever  Ibey  ahall  allow  for  Ibe  futnte. 
dispute,   the  grealnl  pbyiician    among  — Wr. 
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Moreover,  a  testimony  in  points  historical,  and  where  it  is 
of  unavoidable  use,  is  of  do  illation'  in  the  negative ;  nor  is 
it  of  consequence,'  that,  Herodotus  writing  nothing  of  Rome , 
there  was  therefore  no  such  dty  in  his  time,  or  because 
Dioscoridea  hath  made  no  mention  of  unicorn's  horn,  there 
is  therefore  no  such  thing  in  nature.  Indeed,  intending  an  . 
accurate  enumeration  of  medical  materials,  the  omission 
hereof  affi>rds  si^me  probability  it  was  not  used  by  the  anci- 
ents, but  will  not  conclude  the  non-existence  thereof.  For 
BO  may  we  annihilate  many  simples  unknown  to  his  enquiries, 
as  senna,  rhubarb,  bezoa,  ambergris,  and  divers  others. 
Whereas  indeed  the  reason  of  man  bath  not  such  restrunt ; 
concluding  not  only  affirmatively,  but  negatively ;  not  only 
affirming  there  is  no  magnitude  beyond  the  last  heavens,  but 
also  denying  there  is  any  vacuity  within  them.  Although  it 
be  confessed,  the  affirmative  hath  the  prerogative  illation, 
and  barbara'  engrosseth  the  powerful  demonstration. 

Lastly,  The  strange  relations  made  by  authors  may 
sufficiently  discourage  our  adherence  unto  authority,  and 
which,  if  we  believe,  we  must  be  apt  to  swallow  any  thing. 
Thus  BasO  *  will  tell  us,  the  serpent  went  erect  like  man,  and 
that  that  beast  could  speak  before  the  fait.  Tostatus  would 
make  us  believe  that  Nilus  encreaseth  every  new  moon. 
I^eonardo  Fioravanti,  an  Italian  physician,  beside  many  other 
secrets,  assumeth  unto  himself  the  discovery  of  one  concerning 
peUitory  of  the  wall ;  that  is,  that  it  never  groweth  in  the  sight 
of  the  North  star, — f'dove  si  potxa  vedere  la  Stella  Tra- 
moniana")  wherein  how  wide  he  is  Irom  truth  is  easily  dis- 
coverable unto  every  one,  who  hath  but  astronomy  enough  to 
know  that  star.  Franciscus  Sanctius,  in  a  laudable  comment 
upon  Alciat's  emblems,  affirmetb,  and  that  &om  experience, 

'  U  rf  m  illation.']     "  ABbrdi  no  in-  phemoiu  docIrinM;    For  frsre  that  by 

fcrence."  the  acknowtedgemeDt  oflbem  they  ihall 

*neritit9j  caaequena.']  "  Nor  do«i  looie  their  credit  iiiui  luihorilyc.     And 

it  Tollow  u  ■  coiuequeiice."  that  the  acknowiedgement  enforcing  their 

•  barbara."]      The  effinuwiie  propo-  renundation  and  deaertionof  them,  they 

■ition  :  lee  note  *,  p.  194.  ifaall  withall  looie  the  merit,  proGl,  and 

'  Tkai  BanL]     See  Booli  v,  chip.  it.  gaine,  which  they  reape  from  (he  nume- 

And  ihii  19  llie  only  itaaon  that  hold*  rout  proaelytet:  whoic  coDiciencM  they 

the   church   of    Rome  in   an   obatinate  have  fettered  and  chained  unto  tbeio,  by 

miinienoace  of  some  ridiculous,    aome  Iheac  powerful!  overawinge  cbaines,  and 

(candalout,  tome  pemidoiu,  aome  blu-  (u  Ihey  call  Ihem)  pioui  fraudet. — Il'r. 
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a  nightingale  bath  no  tongue;  ("avetn  Phihmelam  lingua 
earere  pro  cerlo  qffirmare  possum,  nisi  me  ocuU  /aUtmt ;") 
which  if  any  man  for  a  while  shall  believe  upon  his  experience, 
he  may  at  his  leisure  refute  it  by  his  own.  What  fool  almost 
would  believe,  at  least,  what  wise  man  would  rely  upon,  that 
anddote  delivered  by  Pierius  in  his  bieroglyphicks  agunst 
the  Bting  of  a  scorpion, — that  is,  to  sit  upon  an  ass  with  one's 
face  towards  his  tail,  for  so  the  pain  leaveth  the  man,  and 
passeth  into  the  beast.  It  were,  methinks,  but  an  uncomfort- 
able receipt  for  a  quartane  ague  (and  yet  as  good  perhaps  as 
many  others  used)  to  have  recourse  unto  the  receipt  of  Sam- 
monicus;  that  is,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliad 
under  one's  head,  according  to  the  precept  of  that  physician 
and  poet,  Mceoma  lUados  quartum  suppone  tremmti.  There 
are  surely  few  thai  have  belief  to  swallow,  or  hope  enough  to 
experiment  the  coUyrium*  of  Albertus,  which  promiseth  a 
strange  effect,  and  such  as  thieves  would  count  inestimable, 
that  is,  to  make  one  see  in  the  dark ;  yet  thus  much,  accord- 
ing unto  hia  receipt,  will  the  ri^t  eye  of  an  hedgehog  boiled 
in  oil,  and  preserved  in  a  brazen  vessel,  effect.  As  strange  it 
is,  and  unto  vicious  inclinations  were  worth  a  night's  lodj^ng 
mth  Lu8,+  what  is  delivered  in  Kiranides ;  that  the  left  stone 
of  a  weasel,  wrapt  up  in  the  skin  of  a  she^mule,  is  able  to 
secure  incontinency  from  conception.  j 

These,  with  swarms  of  others,  have  men  delivered  in  their  { 
wridngs,  whose  verities  are  only  supported  by  their  authori-  I 
ties ;  but  being  neither  consonant  unto  reason,  nor  corres-   \ 
pondent  unto  experiment,  their  affirmations  are  unto  us  no 
axioms.    We  esteem  thereof  as  things  unsaid,  and  account 
them  but  in  the  list  of  nothing.    I  wish  herein  the  chymists 
had  been  more  sparing ;  who,  over-magnifying  their  prepara- 
tjons,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of  many,  and  delude  the  security 
of  most.     For  if  experiments  would  answer  their  encomiums, 
the  stone  and  quartane  agues  were  not  opprobrious  unto 
physiciuis;*  we  might  contemn  that  first  and  most  uncomfort* 
able  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,^  for  surely  that  art  were  soon 

*  An  eye  medicine.  t  Ten  thousand  drachms.         J  Ars  longa,  titibrcvis. 

'  oppnbritia  unto  phyticiaiu.'\     By  being  very  diScull  of  core. 
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attuned,  that  hath  so  genera)  remedies,  and  life  could  not  be 
short,  were  there  such  to  prolong  it. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Of  Authorg  who  have  most  promoted  Popular  Conceit. 

Now,  forasmuch  as  we  have  discoursed  of  authority,  and 
there  is  scarce  any  tradition  or  popular  error  but  stands  also 
delivered  by  some  good  author,  we  shall  endeavour  a  short 
discovery  of  such  as  for  the  major  part  have  given  authority 
hereto;  who,  though  excellent  and  useful  authors,  yet  either 
being  transcriptive,  or  following  common  relations,  their  ac- 
cotmts  are  not  to  be  swallowed  at  large,  or  entertained  without 
all  drcumspectioD.  In  whom  ipie  dixit,  although  it  be  no 
.  powerful  argument  in  any,  is  yet  less  authentic  than  in  many 
I  other,  because  they  deliver  not  their  own  experiences,  but 
Ibthers'  affirmations,  and  write  from  others,  as  we  ourselves 
4rom  them. 

11.  The  first  in  order,  as  also  in  time,  shall  be  Herodotus, 
of  Halicamassus,'  an  excellent  and  very  elegant  historian ; 


'  fiendtlut    of  HaHcamuiMt,']      It  country.     Hfradelus  liied  loan  ifler  Ihe 

will  be  uieful  to  place  in  ippondDn  with  ranqueai  of  Egypt  bj  Cambyiei,  when 

our  luthot'i  lUtement,   reipecting  the  ibe  nimet  or  ihe  later  TnoDarchs  could 

writing!  of  tliii  hlMorian,  the  opinion  oT  not  eaail;    have  been   fargotlen.      The 

their  auitientidtj  and  character,  lo  far  earlier  part  of  hie  higtory  ta  of  a  much 

■a  tbey  relate  to  the  Hitlory  of  Egypt,  more  apocryphal  nature  :   he  doei  nol, 

brmed  by  one  of  the  nioit  sagacious  in-  howener,  continue  the  icriea  of  Ihe  king! 

veiligitoia  at  ancient  history  of  Ihe  pre-  further  hack  than  Seaoiiria  and  Morria : 

sent  age.     Since   the   early    history   of  noihatalmoitall  hisnamei  are  sufficient- 
Egypt  claim!  a  much  higher  antiquity 
Ihaa  that  of  almoit  any  o(her  nation,  and 
ia  conaequently   inrolved   in   obscurity 

more  impenetrable,  if  the    relation!  of  rod'olui,    though    told  wilb  an   elegant 

any   aucient    writer    rtij/ecling    il    ace  limplicity,  and  with  every  appearance  of 

found  to  be  aubatantialtycorrect,  wemay  good  failh,  are  by  no  means  flree  Troni 

conclude,  a  ^tton,  that  his  account  of  a  frequent  mixture  of  lable  ;  and,  with 

ether  Roljoiu  also  deserve!  out  conEdence.  respect  to  hia  Egyptian  etymologies,  he 

"The  only  original  authorities,"  ob-  u  almost  uniTersally  mistaken;  but  hia 

depend  for  the  early  hiilory  of  £gypt,  the   preparation   of    the   mummies   baa 

are  thcae  of  Acrodof lu,  Manetho,  Eraloa-  many  marks  of  authenticity,  and  be  is 

thenei,    Diodorui   Siculiu,  and  Strabo;  perfectly  correct  in  .ttaerting,    ihal    the 

■ll  of  whom  had  been  more  or  leai  in  Ihe  mosl  iplendid  of  the  coffins  are  formed 
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whose  books  of  hUtory  were  so  well  received  in  his  own  d&ys, 
that,  at  their  rehearsal  in  the  Olympick  games,  they  obtained 
the  names  of  the  nine  muses ;  and  continued  in  such  esteem 
unto  descending  ages  that  Cicero  termed  him  Aittoriarum 
parent;  and  Dionysius,  his  countryman,  in  an  epistle  to 
Pompey,  after  an  express  comparison,  affords  him  the  better 
of  Thucf/dides.  All  which  notwithstanding,  he  hath  received 
from  some  the  style  of  mendaciorum  pater.  His  authority 
was  much  infringed  by  Plutarcb,  who,  being  offended  with 
him,  as-PolybiuB  had  been  with  Philarchus,  for  speaking  too 
coldly  of  his  countrymen,  hath  left  a  particular  tract,  De 
maUgnitate  Herodoti.     But  in  this  latter  century  Camerarius 


in  imiuiion  of  lb«  figurei  of  Oalrii;  a  a  railhrul  hiBtorisn,  will  readily  be  Bp- 
drcumiUnce  nthich  he  could  nol  eaiily  prcciiled  hj  the  iciideni  aC  ancient  hli- 
luTc  conjectured  wiibaut  direct  and  ac-  larj'.  Phil.  Tram.  1825  ;  Phil.  Mog.and 
curate  inlarmalion."  Supp.  Eney.  Bril.  Jtmali,  N.  S.  vol.  v,  p.  57,  IK29.  Some 
art.  EoTFT,  p.  47, 12.  *<ry  remarkHble  and  important  p<rin(B, 
Of  tbe  above  lestimoiiy  to  the  fidetily  in  which  even  Ihe  minute  accuracy  of 
uf  Herodolua,  the  writer  of  the  preient  Herodolu*  has  been  eitabltshed,  are  con- 
nate i<  enabled  ro  gi>e  a  alrong  confirm-  necled  with  his  account  (lib.  i,  g.  74)  of 
alion  in  one  particular.  Dr.  Young,  ar-  the  eclipie  stated  lo  have  been  predicted 
giung  Itoed  general  grounds,  abserves,  aa  by  Tbalee,  and  which,  owing  to  a  very 
above,  that  Che  account  of  the  preparation  lingular  coincidence,  put  an  end  to  a 
of  the  mummiei  given  by  that  bisloriau  furloui  war  that  raged  between  Cyiiatei 
"  has  many  mark}  of  authenticity."  But  King  of  Media,  and  AlyBlle<  King  of 
tbe  minute  eianiiDatian  to  which  a  very  Lydia.  Ths  invealigationi  by  wiiich  hit 
perfect  mummy  waa  aubjeeted   by    Dr.  accuracy  on  Ibcae  pointa  hai  been  <le- 

juatify  airongdoubiaoflhecorreclnesaof  but  a  foil  account  of  them  will  be  found 
the  alatemenl)  of  Herodolui  reepccting  in  "  Brayky'i  UlUily  cf  the  KnowUdgi 
the  Egyptian  proceaaes  of  embalming;  of  Nature  nontidertd;  mtli  rrference  to 
the  mummy  in  queition  having  been  pie-  the  IntndTotvm  of  Initruclim  in  Ihe 
pared  by  a  very  difierenl  method.  How-  Phytical  Sdenca  inlii  the  Central  Edit- 
ever.anoibermummy.inaaperfeclacon-  ealion  of  yoalh."  London,  1831,  8vo. 
dilion  aa  the  fbnner,  ba>  recently  been  A>  the  extreme  accuracy  which  we 
deacribedbyMr.Otbum.Secrelarylolhc  have  thus  leen  tbe  Matementa  of  Hero- 
Pfailoaophicai  and  Literary  Society  of  dotua  to  posaesa,  with  reiadon  lo  aubjecla 
Leeds,  wbich,a»he  has  ahewn.muat  have  on  which  it  muil  have  been  difficult  lo 
been  prepared,  in  every  particular,  by  Ihe  obtain  correct  information,  ai>d  wiih  re- 
procesi  deacribed  by  Herodotui  and  Din-  apect  al»  to  oliieri  requiring  very-nice 
doruiSiculuiBi  the  moat  perfect  mode  of  observation,  unqueiiionably  guarantee  hia 
embalming  practiaed  by  the  Egyptian!,  general  fidelity,  we  have  entered  into 
The  opinion  antecedently  eipressed  by  these  remarki,  for  the  purpose  of  ahew- 
~      "'  "    '  "  '        ing  that  he  ii  much  more  worthy  of  Ihe 

title  nf //iWopfamm  pvew,  than  of  that 
of  Mendaciorttni  pater.  With  Ihe  ei- 
ccptlonB  arising  from  ihe  facta  we  have 
detailed,  and  viewed  agreeably  to  the 
general  bearing  of  those  fkcts,  Ihe  cha- 
racter of  Herodotus  giten  by  our  author 
may  be  regarded  as  siAslsntinily  correct. 


Dr.  Young,  before  i 

my  perlecl  mummies 

badbeei 

n  examined. 

ialherefore  fully  con- 

firmed. 

and  Ihe  ai 

ithorily  of  Herodolua 

supported,  on  a  subject  of  Egyptian  hia. 

tory,  on 

1  which,  of 

almost  all  otbera,  it 

mualhs 

lat  difficult  lo  acqtiire 

precUe 

and    correi 

:t  knowledge.       The 

which  this 

TrnTs^ 

lo  the  char; 

icier  of  Herodotus,  as 
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and  Stephanus  have  stepped  in,  and,  by  their  witty  apologies, 
effectu^y  endeavoured  to  frustrate  the  arguments  of  Plu> 
tarch  or  any  other.  Now,  in  this  author,  as  may  be  observed 
in  our  ensuing  discourse,  and  is  better  discemable  in  the 
perusal  of  himself,  there  are  many  things  fabulously  delivered, 
and  not  to  be  accepted  as  truths;  whereby,  nevertheless,  if 
any  man  be  deceived,  the  author  is  not  so  culpable  as  the 
believer.  For  he,  indeed,  imitating  the  father  poet,  whose 
life  he  hath  also  written,  and  as  Thucydides  observeth,  as 
weD  intending  the  delight  as  benefit  of  his  reader,  hath  be- 
sprinkled his  work  with  many  fabulosities ;  whereby  if  any 
man  be  led  into  error  he  mistaketh  the  intention  of  the 
author  (who  plainly  confesseth  he  writeth  many  things  by 
bear-say)  and  forgetteth  a  very  considerable  caution  of  his; 
that  is.  Ego  guts  faitdo  cognovi,  exponere  narratione  mea 
debeo  omnia :  credere  autem  eite  vera  omnia,  nan  debeo. 

S.  In  the  second  place  is  Ctesias  the  Cnidian,*  physician 
unto  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Persia.     His  books  are  often  recited 


*  Cleiuu  tht  C^iiiilim.]  The  lum  of  of  traTucriben.  At  sn  iniUnce  of  liii 
our  author'!  rnnarki  on  the  lulboriiy  of  manelloui  >nd<nCTedib!erelitlon9nhiclt 
CrniM  16  probably  very  near  Ihe  truth;  hare  proved  to  be  poiidvely  tnie,  we 
but  in  thii  inttanee  again  the  reieatcbei  will  cite  an  anddpalion  of  modern  dii- 
ot  modern  ■cienci  have  in  a  great  degree  coiery  contained  in  hii  fragmenu  re- 
reteued  from  obloquy  the  atatemenli  of  ladng  to  India,  wbicb  was  pointed  ou( 
andent  hi»lory.  The  de»criptSon»  giien  a  few  yeart  aince,  by  cbe  late  Rev.  J.  J. 
by  Cteiiai  of  many  animaii,  which,  aa  Conybeaie,  luccesiively  profeuor  of 
lie  aliegti,  are  found  In  Penia  and  In-  Anglo-Suon  and  of  poetry  in  the  Uni- 
dia,  and  hia  reUtioni  concerning  the  venily  of  Oxford.  Ctetiai  relatei  (Et 
uaea  to  which  many  objects  of  nature  Ctet.  Iitd.  HUuKxctrpt.mapp.  Htrodot. 
are  applied  by  the  inhabilanl)  of  Ibow  WiatltHg.  tab  initio,  p.  B2T,)  that  ■ 
connlriet,  ate  now  known  either  to  be  certain  variety  of  iron  a  found  in  India, 
BetDBlly  true,  or  at  ieail  to  be  founded  which,  when  fixed  into  the  ground,  haa 
in  truth.  In  other  caiei  it  hai  been  the  power  of  averting  itonni  and  light- 
ahewn  that  he  ha)  conecUy  deieribed  ning).  See  JiiKali  0/  Pfulotophi/,  See, 
certain  olijecta  ai  repieBenled  in  paint-  Ser.  vol.  iv,  p.  439.  Thii  evidently 
inga  or  sculpluiea,  but  ha>  erroneouiiy  deHribei  an  anticipation  of  the  uae  of 
attributed  an  actual  eiiilence  to  what  conductor!  for  lightning.  Prior,  how- 
were  merely  the  ofiVpr^ng  of  the  imagi'  ever,  to  the  discovery  of  the  nature  of 
nation  of  the  attiiU,  or  of  the  priesu  lightning,  and  to  the  invention,  founded 
who  tnitructed  them.  The  hiitoricnl  upon  that  discovery,  of  metallic  con- 
relatlona  of  Cteaias,  like  thoie  of  Ma-  ducion  for  conveying  the  electric  fluid, 
netho  and  otherj,  which  have  undl  re-  of  which  lightning  la  a  manifeaUtion, 
cently  been  deemed  altogether  apocry-  silently  and  innocuously  to  the  earth, 
phal,  havereceivedconlirmation  inmany  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
points,  from  the  reiesrches  into  the  early  every  reader  would  luppose  that  Cleiiai, 
hiMory  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  which  our  in  the  paHage  before  ui,  was  relating, 
own  age  bu  witnessed  ;  and  it  is  itnpot-  not  a  philosophical  Irutb,  but  an  un- 
■Ible  to  say  how  many  which  yet  appear  founded  absurdity  ;  and  would  regard  it 
iininie,  may  be  alltibulable  to  the  errors  as  one  of  the  "  strange  and  incredible 
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by  ancient  writers,  and,  by  tbe  industry  of  Stephanus  and 
Rbodomanus,  there  are  extant  some  Jragmenta  thereof  in  our 
days.  He  wrote  the  history  of  Persia,  and  many  narrations 
of  India.  In  the  first,  as  having  a  fair  opportunity  to  know 
the  truth,  and  as  Diodorus  aflirmetfa,  the  perusal  of  Persian 
records,  his  tes^ony  is  acceptable/  In  his  Indian  relations, 
wherein  are  contabed  strange  and  incredible  accounts,  he  is 
surely  to  be  read  with  suspension.  These  were  they  which 
weakened  his  authority  with  former  ages ;  for,  as  we  may 
observe,  he  is  seldom  mentioned  without  a  derogatory  paren- 
thesis in  any  author.  Aristotle,  besides  tbe  frequent  under- 
valuing of  bis  authority  in  his  books  of  animals,  gives  him  the 
lie  no  less  than  twice  concerning  the  seed  of  elephants. 
Strabo,  in  bis  eleventh  book,  hath  left  a  harder  censure  of 
him:*  EgutdemJaciUus  Heeiodo  et  Homero  aUqtUa^fidem  ad- 
hibuerit,  Ueraque  tragicu  poettt,  quam  Ctesus,  Herodoto, 
HeUamco  et  eorum  timilibtu.  But  Lucian  hath  spoken  more 
plainly  than  any :  ScriptU  CtetUu  de  Indorum  regione,  de- 
que tit  qwB  apod  iUot  sunt,  ea  qua  nee  ipse  vidit,  neque  ex 
tdUut  termone  audtvit.  Yet  were  bis  relations  taken  up  by 
some  succeeding  writers,  and  many  thereof  revived  by  our 
countryman,  Sir  John  Mandevil,  knight  and  doctor  in  physick; 
who,  after  thirty  years  peregrination,  died  at  Liege,  and  was 


accoimb,"  which,  according  to  our  *u-  (See  CmbUt,  Diieaurniir  kt  Rtvoluliom 

Ihor,  arc  conuined  "  ia  hie  Indian  le-  di  la  Sarfaei  di  Gkbe,  ixo,  Parii,  1 8^6, 

lationa."  p.  iOI,)— Br. 

Bearing  all   (bete    dTCUDuUncta    in         '  Straba,    in  Au  eleetnth   bonk,  4^.] 

mind,    lh«   reader,    by  comparing  our  Cuiier  hu  remarlud  ('ZHnnnri,  uit  tup. 

■Dthor'i  remuka  on  Cieilu  nilh  tbe  fol-  p.  lOS)  that  Stnbo  xai  apparently  led 

lowiog  nolea,  (marked   Br.,)  will  ha.it  la  thii  ceaiure  from  the  want  o[  accord- 

the  meana  c^  Ibrniing  a  correct  opinlDD  aace  between  the  varioiu  accounts  of  the 

respecting  the  nuriti  or  that  writer. —  latiquiiy  or  the  Auyriao  empire  givea 

Br.  by  Ctcaiai   and   other  ancient    writcn. 

*  peruial  n/Fenim  neordt,  1^.']     In  But  hit  raoking  Cleiiai  with  HcTodoIui, 

hii  account  ot  the  origin  of  (he  Auyrian  whoie  Teracity  hai  been  eiiabliibcd  in 

empire,  howeier,  which  he  profeuea  to  modem  llmee,  in  a  manner  so  irrclniga- 

haie  derived  from  tlie  regal  archives  of  ble,  it  in  lacta  tettimony  of  conuderable 

the  Medei,  he  differa  coniiderably  from  weight  (o  the  fidelity  of  the  former.     Id 

Mei-odotut,  who   mutt  be  regarded,  in  reference  to  thl>  pariiculartubjeetCuvier 

(bit  case,  as  by  far  (he  most  anthendc  alia   alludes   to   the    manifest  errora  of 

hinorian  i  and  he  alaa  atlribulet  to  the  [rauacribers,  in  the  ftagmeots  of  Ctedai 

conquest*  of  Ninus   and  Semirnmit  an  whicli    are   eilanl.     Upon    the   whole, 

extent  towarda  the  weit,  which  is  abso-  (herefore,  tliia  writer  ought  not  in  any 

lutely  incompatible  with  Ihe  Jewish  and  degree  (a  aufier  in  our  etlimiiion  on  ac- 

Bgyplian  history  of  (be  tame  periodi.  count  of  Sttabo't  censure. — Br, 
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there  honourably  interred.'  He  left  a  book  of  his  travels, 
which  hath  been  hoDOured  with  the  translation  of  many  lan- 
guages, and  now  continued  above  three  hundred  years; 
herein  he  often  attesteth  the  fabulous  relatione  of  Ctesias,  and 
seems  to  confirm  the  refttted  accounts  of  antiquity.  All 
which  may  still  be  received  in  some  acceptioos  of  morality, 
and  to  a  pregnant  invention  may  afford  commendable  mytho- 
logy; but  in  a  natural  and  proper  exposition,  it  containeth 
impossibilities,  and  things  inconsistent  with  tnith.^ 

3.  There  is  a  book  De  mirandu  audiiionibus,  ascribed  imto 
Aristotle ;  another  De  mirabUibut  narrationtbus,  written  long 
after  by  Andgonus ;  another  also  of  the  same  title  by  Plegon 
Trallianiu,  translated  by  Xilander,  and  with  the  annotations 
of  Meursius,  all  whereof  make  good  the  promise  of  their 
titles,  and  may  be  read  with  caution.  Which  if  any  man  shall 
likewise  observe  in  the  lecture  of  PhUostratus  concerning  the 
life  of  Apollonius,  and  even  in  some  passages  of  the  sober 
and  learned  Plutarchus,  or  not  only  in  ancient  writers,  but 
shall  carry  a  wary  eye  on  Paulus  Venetus,  Jovius,  Olaus 
Magnus,  Nierembergius,  and  many  others,  I  think  his  cir- 
cumspection is  laudable,  and  he  may  thereby  decline  occasion 
of  error. 

Sir  Jatm  Mandeville,  ^e.']     Thongh  self  lo  hare  scnully  teen  "hat  they  hsd 

ipoken  of  by  Sale  (in  hii  Preliminary  only  heard  ot    He  ii  quite  of  Dpinion 

DtKDum,  p.   ITT,  note),  by  ParkliutsC  that  Sir  John  compiled  the  greater  anil 

(Heb.  Lei.  p.  259,  third  edition),  and  the  moat  valuable  part  of  hit  traieb  from 

by  Cbaimm,  ■■  entitled  la  more  credit  Oderic,  Carpini,  Rubrui|ui>,  &c.  and  llial 

than   has   been   uiually   easlgned   him,  arhat  In  hat  added  ijf  hii  own  cmiiiiti, 

Mandeville'i  work  it  pronounced  by  Dr.  jaite  exclusiwiy,  nfmnmlnnis  liti. 

Hugh  Murray,  to  Ik  "  a  pure  and  entire  '  All  aliich  mag  tlill  be  receifed,  ^r.] 

fabricMJan."     Chalmers  remarks,  "thai  The  truth  and  sagacity  of  this  remark, 

Sir  John  honestly  acknowledges  [hat  hit  taken  in  application  lo  Ctesias  himself, 

hook  wa»  made  partly  of  hearsay,  and  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  following 

panlyof  his  own  knowledge !  and  that  drcumatances  noticed  by   Cuiier,  (ubi 

lie  prefaces  his  most  iioprobable  relations  sup.  p.  10): — When  treating  of  (he  my- 

wlth   some  such    words   as   these,   Ihei  ihotogical  (or  rather  mythieal)  animals 

uynt,  or  nun  leyn,  but  I  haet  not  tene  of  the  Per^ans,  he  observes,  "Cleuu, 

it:" — and condudei thai  "there does  Dot  who  has  described  these  animals  as  ae- 

appear  to  be  any  very  good  reason  why  tually  eiiatlng,   has  been  regarded  by 

Sir  John  ihouid  not  be  believed  in  any  many  authors  as  an  inventor  of  fobles. 

thing  that  he  r/lalei  m  hia  ouni  abierva-  while,  in  fact,  he  has  merely  attributed 

Hon."    He  further  observes  that  some  of  reality  to  emblematical  figures  i  "  and  he 

his  improbabilities  have  been  since  veii-  shews,  in  the  sequel,  that  (he  imaginary 

Hed;  e.  g.  his  bens  that  bore  wool,  tic.  brings  in  question  (sucti  as  the  griSn, 

&e.     Murray  on  the  other  hand  asserts  Sc.)  are  reptesenlcd  in  the  sculptures  of 

that  Mandeville,  not  content  with  trans-  Persepotis,  from  which,  or  from  similar 

planting  the  fictions  of  Oderic,  and  other  works  of  art,  it  is  maalieit  that  Cteaias 

writers  into  his  narrative,  declares  him-  described  them, — Br. 
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4.  Dioscorides  Anazarbeus,  he  wrote  many  books  in  phy- 
sick,  but  six  thereof,  De  Materia  Medica,  bare  found  the 
greatest  esteem.  He  is  an  author  of  good  anUquity  and 
better  use,  preferred  by  Galen  before  Cratevas,  Patnphilus, 
and  all  that  attempted  the  like  description  before  him ;  yet  all 
he  delivereth  therein  b  not  to  be  conceived  oraculous.  For 
beside  that  (following  the  wars  under  Anthony,)  the  course 
of  his  life  would  not  permit  a  punctual  examen  in  all,  there 
are  many  things  concerning  the  nature  of  simples  traditionally 
delivered,  and  to  which  I  believe  he  gave  no  assent  himself. 
It  had  been  an  excellent  receipt,  and  in  his  time  when  saddles 
were  scarce  in  fashion,*  of  very  great  use,  if  that  were  true 
which  he  delivers,  thatvitex*  or  agnus  caslat  held  only  in  the 
hand,  preserveth  the  rider  firom  galling.  It  were  a  strange 
effect,  and  whores  would  forsake  the  experiment  of  taoine,  if 
that  were  a  (ruth  which  he  delivereth  of  brake  or  female 
feam,  that  only  treading  over  it,  it  causes  a  sudden  abortion.* 
It  were  to  be  wished  true,  and  women  would  idolize  him, 
could  that  be  made  out  which  he  recordeth  of  phyllon,  mer- 
cury, and  other  vegetables,  that  the  juice  of  the  male  plant 
drunk,  or  the  leaves  but  applied  imto  the  genitals,  deter- 
mines their  conceptions  unto  males.  In  these  relations 
although  he  be  more  sparing,  his  predecessors  were  very  nu- 
merous, and  Galen  hereof  most  sharply  accuseth  Pamphilus. 
Many  of  the  like  nature  we  meet  sometimes  in  Oribasius, 
^tius,  TroUianus,  Serapion,  Evax,  and  Marcellus,  whereof 
some  containing  no  colour  of  reritVi  we  may  at  first  sight 
reject  them;  others  which  seem  to  carry  some  face  of  truth, 
we  may  reduce  unto  experiment.  And  herein  we  shall  rather 
perform  good  offices  unto  truth,  than  any  disservice  unto 
their  relators,  who  have  well  deserved  of  succeeding  ages; 
from  whom  having  received  the  conceptions  of  former  times, 

•  A  \\\tof\a\oaibtn\tB»nmft\iKt.—tii>ttfiTiladdtdi<iStcmdBdititii. 

'  when  laddtti  atrt  tcwce  n  faik-  See  Btckman't  Hittury  tjf  hunHtt  Bad 
Im.]  They  were  not  Inrentcd  till  long  Ditcontria,  vol.  ii,  347. 
after,  probably  about  the  foutth  cenEury  :  .  '  that  viui.'\  Yel  that  is  true  which 
though  »me  kind!  af  hone  cloths  com-  hee  aayea,  that  ptTucaria  bnibed,  and 
poKd  of  vaiioui  mueriali  more  or  leu  layd  under  ye  ladle,  curei  a  galled  borae 
eoitly  were  lued  at  a  much  earlier  period,    in  the  Jomye, — Wr. 
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we  have  the  readier  hint  of  their  conformity  with  ours,  and 
may  accordingly  explore  and  sift  their  verities. 

5.  Plinius  SecunduB^ofVerona;  a  man  of  great  eloquence, 
and  industry  indefatigable,  as  may  appear  by  his  writings, 
espeoally  those  now  extant,  and  wluch  are  never  like  to 
perish,  but  even  with  learning  itself;  that  is  his  Natural 
Hittory.  He  was  the  greatest  collector  or  rhapsodist^  of  all 
the  Latins,  and  as  Suetonius  de  Viris  Illustribus  observeth, 
be  collected  this  piece  out  of  two  thousand  Latin  and  Greek 
authors.  Now  what  is  very  strange,  there  is  scarce  a  popu- 
lar error  passant  in  our  days,  which  is  not  either  directly  ex- 
pressed, or  deductively  contained  in  this  work  ;  which  being 
in  the  hands  of  most  men,  hath  proved  a  powerfiil  occasion 
of  their  propagation.  Wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  reader  is  more  condemnable  than  the  curiosity 
of  the  author;  for  commonly  he  nameth  the  authors  fi-om 
whom  he  received  those  accounts,  and  writes  but  as  he  reads^ 

.as  in  his  preface  to  Yespamn  he  acknowledgeth.     .  rr^  ^' 

6.  Claudius  .^Blianus,  who  flourished  not  long  after,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  unto  whom  he  dedicated  his  Tadicks ;  an 
elegant  and  miscellaneous  author.  He  hath  left  two  books 
wliich  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  his  History  of  Animals, 
and  hb  Varia  Historia.  Wherein  are  conttuned  many  things 
suspicious,  not  a  few  false,  some  impossible ;  he  is  much  be- 


•  PUnJw  Seandnt.']  It  will  be  In- 
teresting to  compare,  with  om  aulhor'i 
e«iimale  of  the  suthotily  of  Pliny,  the 
foUowing  view  at  the  loeiili  of  s  eon- 
tidcrable  portion  of  the  content!  of  hii 
Natural  Hiitory,  taken  by  a  modern  man 
of  acieoffi,  pro&UDdly  rened  in  Ibc 
biatoty  of  the  acience  whoK  progreat  he 
detaila,  and  to  wblch  che  portion  of 
Pliny  in  quealion  prindpatJy  relatea. 
"The  only  eiceplion  to  thii  general 
neglert  and  contempt  for  all  the  aria  and 
tradea,  ie  Pliny  the  Elder,  whoM  object, 
in  his  Natural  Hiitoiy,  wat  to  collect 
into  one  focua  erery  thing  that  waa 
known  at  the  period  when  he  liied. 
Hia  work  diiplayi  prodigiont  reading, 
and  I  vatc  fund  of  eiudllkn.  It  ii  to 
him  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  lor  the 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  arta  Ihat  were 


practlaed  by  the  andenta.  But  the  low 
eitimatian  in  wbicb  theae  acta  were  held 
appears  evident,  from  the  wonderful  want 
of  information  which  Pliny  w  freqnently 

which  be  hot  recorded  reapecting  thete 
proceaaea.  Still  a  great  deal  may  be 
drawn  from  the  inibrmttion  which  baa 
been  collected  and  tranamidtd  to  ua  by 
Ihii  indefiitigable  natural  hittorian." 
(Thamim'i  Hittory  ef  Cktmitlry,  iiA  i, 
p.  SO.)— flr, 

*  Thapiidiit.'\     One  who  write*  wlth- 
ony  regular  dcpendance  o 


upon 


iuclined  to  think  that 
Bir  Tbomaa  meant  by  rhaptoditl,  one 
who  paeki  together  (from  ^atru,  am- 
wrcino,)  mueriila  collected  Itom  various 
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holding*  unto  Ctesias,    and  in  toany    uncertainties  writes 
more  coofidently  than  Pliny. 

7-  Julius  Solinus,  who  lived  also  about  his  time.  He  left  a 
work  entitled  Folyhistor,  containing  great  variety  of  matter, 
and  b  with  most  in  good  request  at  this  day.  But  to  speak 
iireely  what  cannot  be  concealed,  it  is  but  Pliny  varied,  or  a 
transcription  of  bis  Natural  History ;  nor  is  it  without  all 
wonder  it  hath  continued  so  long,  but  is  now  likely,  and 
deserves  indeed  to  live  for  ever,  not  only  for  the  elegancy  of 
the  text,  but  the  excellency  of  the  comment,  lately  performed 
by  Salmasius,  under  the  name  of  Plinian  Exercitations. 

8.  AthenceuB,'*  a  delectable  author,  and  very  various,  and 
justly  styled  by  Caaaubon,  Grtecorum  Plinius.  There  is 
extant  of  his,  a  famous  piece,  under  the  name  of  Deipnoso- 
phista,  or  Coena  Sapientium,  containing  the  discourse  of  many 
learned  men,  at  a  feast  provided  by  Laurentius.  It  is  a  la- 
borious collection  out  of  many  authors,  and  some  wbereof 
are  mentioned  no  where  else.  It  containeth  strange  and  sin- 
gular relations,  not  without  some  spice  or  sprinkling  of  alt 
learning.  The  author  was  probably  a  better  grammarian 
than  philosopher,  dealing  but  hardly  with  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
and  betrayeth  himself  much  in  his  chapter  De  Curiotitate 
ArUtotelit.  In  brief,  he  is  an  author  of  excellent  use,  and 
may  with  discretion  be  read  unto  great  advantage ;  and  bath 
therefore  well  deserved  the  comments  of  Casaubon  and  Da- 
lecampius.  But  being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to 
be  received  with  suspicion;*  for  such  as  amass  all  relations 
must  erre  in  some,  and  may  without  offence  be  unbelieved  in 
many. 

9.  We  wiD  not  omit  the  works  of  Nicander,  a  poet  of  good 
antiquity ;  that  is,  his  Theriaca,  and  Alexipharmaca,  trans- 
lated and  commented  by  Gorreeus :  for  therein  are  contained 
several  traditions,  and  popular  conceits  of  venomous  beasts ; 
which  only  deducted,  the  work  is  to  be  embraced,  as  con- 


'  bihMiag.']  See nolr, chap. ti. p. 9 1 8.  We  needhaTenotgreatitupitlDnnf  him, 

*  ^fAnsM.J    A  Ter;  favourite  lulhoT  going  under  tbe  gtiit  at  Ibete  leirned 

■ilh  Sir  TtaomaB.     See  hia  Rtmarki  on  men  ;  wlio  will  notiuSer  you  to  bee  led 

JlienitKt.  by  him,  into  an;  knonne  or  luapeded 

'  He  ii  la  bt  ntiived  ailh  nupidm.']  error. — Wr. 
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taining  the  first  deBcription  of  poisons  and  their  antidotes, 
whereof  Dioacorides,  Pliny,  and  Galen,  have  made  especial 
use  in  elder  times ;  and  Ardoynus  Grevinus,  and  others,  in 
times  more  near  our  own.     We  might  perhaps   let  pass 
Oppianua,  that  famous  Cilician  poet.     There  are  extant  of 
his  in  Greek,  four  books  of  Cynegedcks  or  Venation,  five  of 
Halieuticks  or  Piscation,  commented  and  published  hy  Ritter- 
husiuB ;  wherein,  describing  beasts  of  venery,  and  fishes,  be 
hath  indeed  but  sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conceptions 
thereof.     So  that  abating  the  annual  mutation  of  sexes  in  the 
hyaena,  the  single  sex  of  the  rhinoceros,  the  antipathy  be- 
tween two  drums,  of  a  Iamb  and  a  wolf's  skin,  the  ioformity 
7  of  cubs,  the  venation  of  Centaures,  the  copulation  of  the 
'  murena  and  the  viper,  with  some  few  others,  be  may  be 
read  with  great  delight  and  profit.     It  is  not  without  some 
wonder  his  elegant  lines  are  so  neglected.     Surely,  hereby  we 
reject  one  of  the  best  epic  poets,*  and  much  condenm  the 
I  judgment  of  Antoninus,  whose  apprehensions  so  honoured  his 
i  poems  that,  as  some  report,  for  every  verse  he  assigned  him  a 
I  stater  of  gold. 

10.  More  warily  are  we  to  receive  the  relations  of  Philes, 
who,  in  Greek  iambicks,  delivered  the  proprieties  of  animals ; 
for  herein  he  hath  amassed  the  vulgar  accounts  recorded  by 
the  ancients,  and  hath  therein  especially  followed  ^Uan. 
And  likewise  Johannes  Tzetzes,^  a  grammarian,  who,  besides 
a  comment  upon  Hesiod  and  Homer,  hath  left  us  Chiliads  de 
Varia  Historia;  wherein  delivering  the  accounts  of  Ctesias, 
Herodotus,  and  most  of  the  ancients,  he  is  to  be  embraced 
with  caution,  and  as  a  transcriptive  relator ." 

11.  We  cannot,  without  partiaUty,  omit  all  caution  even  of 
holy  writers,  and  such  whose  names  are  venerable  unto  all 
posterity.  Not  to  meddle  at  all  with  miraculous  authors,  or 
any  legendary  relators,  we  are  not  without  circumspection  to 
receive  some  books  even  of  authentic  and  renowned  fathers. 
So  are  we  to  read  the  leaves  of  Basil  and  Ambrose,  in  their 

*  That  irrtic  bexameleri,  or  long  Tenei. 
'  Johmtin  Txelzes.]     Tutzei  venti-         '  A    tra 
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booka  entituled  Hexameron^  or  The  Description  of  the 
Creadon;  wherein,  deliveiing  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
creatures,  they  have  left  us  relations  suitahle  to  those  of 
^lian,  Pliny,  and  other  natural  writers,  whose  authorities 
herein  they  followed,  and  from  whom,  most  probably,  they 
desumed  their  narrations.  And  the  like  hath  been  com- 
mitted by  Epiphanius  in  his  Physiology ;  that  is,  a  book  he 
hath  left  concerning  the  nature  of  animals.  With  no  less 
caution  mustwe  look  on  Isidore,  bishop  of  Seville;  who,  having 
left  in  twenty  books  au  accurate  work  De  Originibtu,  hath  to 
the  etymology  of  words  superadded  their  received  natures ; 
wherein,  most  generally,  he  consents  with  common  opinions 
and  authors  which  have  delivered  them. 

12.  Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbone,  for  his  great  learn- 
ing and  latitude  of  knowledge,  surnamed  Magnus.  Besides 
divinity,  he  hath  written  many  tracts  in  philosophy ;  what  we 
are  chiefly  to  receive  with  caution,  are  his  Natural  Tractates, 
more  especially  those  of  minerals,  vegetables,  and  animals, 
which  are  indeed  chiefly  collections  out  of  Aristotle,  JEMan, 
and  Pliny,  and  respectively  contain  many  of  our  popular  err- 
ors. A  man  who  hath  much  advanced  these  opinions  by  the 
authority  of  his  name,  and  delivered  most  conceits,  with  strict 
enquiry  into  few.  In  the  same  classes  may  weU  be  placed 
Vincentius  Belluacensia,'  or  rather  he  from  whom  he  collected 
his  Speculum  NeUurale,  that  is,  Gulielmus  de  Conchis,  and 


*  Heraratron.'}     St.  BuilandSt.  Am-  certunlf  one  of  (he  moat  liborioai  ind 

brouia  their  heiameran :  iosleadwhtce-  gencnUl;  infonaed  nritm  of  the  middle 

&t  wee  hare  Du  Bartas,  an  elegant  and  agei.     Hii   Speculum   Ifaiarale    ia    llie 

modeat  trrllcT :  Jually  honoured  by  (two)  largeit  and  moat  inleresling  Eneyclo- 

eicellentpoeti.hiilranilatorea:  Hierony-  padia  which  I  know  of  the  philoaopbj 

mut  ^^aof  Cteinona,  a  aecond  Virgil,  and  natural  hiitory  of  thai  period.    It 

who  turned  him  into  Latin  vene,  moit  aeems  to  hare  been  laid  under  contribu- 

amoothiyei  and  our  Syiveiter,  a  aecond  lion    pretty    largely,    if  not  altogether 

Spencer,  who  hath  toe  finely  Sited  him  copied,  in  a  work  better  known  to  our 

vith  an  Engliah  garbe,  that  itt  leeinea  to  own  black  letter  itudentSi  "  BurMoImadnu 

become  bim  ai  handaomelle,  a>  his  owne  de  pnprielalibia  renan  "  (alluded  to  by 

nadie  French. —  tPr.  onr  author    in    the    iime   paragraph.) 

'  Vinceatiia  BeUnaceniii.}     The  fol-  "  I  have  now  before  me  what  a  Iriblio- 

lowing  ttstemcnt  of  the  merita  of  Vin-  grapher  would    term    a   venerable   and 

centorBeauvaiiiligiTenby  the  late  Ren.  perfect  copy  of  Vincent'a  S.  N.  (Cologne, 

J.  J.  Conybeare,  in  hii  account  of  the  1494.)     The  aixth   and    leventh  book* 

Symiola  Aweit  Menue  DueiUcim   JVa>  contain  much  alchemical  matter,  chiefly 

tlMum  of  Michael  Maier,  publithed  in  extracted  from   Ailcenna  and  a   work 

the  Annali  qf  Philatoph^,  See,  Str.  lol.  termed  Alcbemitle." — Br. 
vi,p.418:— "VlncenlorBeauTBla,  .  .  . 

VOL.    II.  R 
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also  Hortus  Sanitatis,  and  Bartholomeus  Glanvil,  aimained 
Anglicus,  who  writ  De  prcprietatibua  Rerum.  Hither  also 
may  be  referred  Kiranides,  which  is  a  collection  out  of  Har- 
pocration,  the  Greek,  and  sundry  Arabic  writers ;  delivering 
not  only  the  natural  but  magical  propriety  of  things ;  a  work 
as  fuU  of  vanity  as  variety,  containing  many  relations,  whose 
invention  is  as  difficult  as  their  beliefs,  and  their  experiments 
sometime  as  hard  as  either. 

13.  We  bad  almost  forgot  Jeronymus  Cardanua,*  that 
&inous  physician  of  Milan,  a  great  enquirer  of  truth,  but  too 
greedy  a  receiver  of  it.  He  hath  left  many  excellent  dis- 
courses, medical,  natural,  and  astrological ;  the  most  suspicious 
are  those  two  he  wrote  by  admonition  in  a  dream,  that  is  lie 
SubtiUtate  and  Varietate  Rerum.  Assuredly  this  learned  man 
hath  taken  many  things  upon  trust,  and  although  he  examined 
some,  hath  let  slip  many  others.  He  is  of  singular  use  unto 
a  prudent  reader ;  but  unto  him  that  only  deureth  koties,'  or 
to  replenish  his  head  with  varieties,  like  many  others  before 
related,  either  in  the  original  or  confirmation,  he  may  become 
no  small  occasion  of  error. 

14.  Lastly,  authors  are  also  suspicious,  not  greedily  to  be 
swallowed,  who  pretend  to  write  of  secrets,  to  deliver  an- 
tipathies, sympathies,  and  the  occult  abstrusities  of  thin^ ;  in 
the  list  whereof  may  be  accounted,  Alex.  Pedimontanus, 
Antonius  Mizaldus,  Trinum  Magtcum,  and  many  others. 
Not  omitting  that  famous  philosopher  of  Naples,  Baptista 
Porta;  in  whose  works,  although  there  be  contiuned  many 
excellent  things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
are  there  many  also  receptary,*  and  such  as  will  not  endure 
the  test  Who,  although  be  hath  delivered  many  strange  re- 
lations in  his  Phytognomonica,'  and  hb  Villa,  yet  hath  be 


'  Cnrdonui.]    There  it  a  mint  copioai  ly  admilled."     Dr.  Johnion  quotei  the 

and  inlereaiing  nccount  or  Cudu,  ind  preaeut  paisage,  but  ipellt  the  word  re- 

Tcviaw  or  hii  worlu  (uciibed  to  Jamei  cejttory. 

Cmulcf,  Eiq.  of  Miincheitcr),  in  tha         '  PkytognDmmiiai.'\      "  I    would   re- 

Affrcupectiw  Ravica,  tol.  I,  p.  94-113.  commend  Ibe  imiiu  of  Bapcisis  Porn, 

'  lialus.'\       L    e.    the    quidditiea    of  on  PhjrsiagnDHiy,  u  an  excellent  com- 

Ihlnga,  for  ri  Iri,  in  Greek,  ligniBc*  Ihe  menUr;  on  that  of  AiiMotle."     Thai. 

quiddity,  th«t  U,  the  euendal  or  G>nniJ  Taylor'.  Intiodnrtion  to  Ilia  trandation 

came  of  every  ihiag  in  nature. — Wr.  of  Ati»totle'«    Biilory   ef  Animalt  mA 

*  mteplary.']     "Generallyorpopular-  Trtatiu  m  Phymgwmy,  f.  X\,—Br. 
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more  remarkably  expressed  bimself  in  hia  Natural  Ma^ck,' 
and  the  miraculous  effects  of  nature.  Which  containing  va- 
rious and  delectable  subjects,  with  all  promising  wondrous 
and  easy  effects,  they  are  entertuned  by  readers  at  all  hands ; 
whereof  the  mtyor  part  sit  down  in  his  authority,  and  thereby 
omit  not  only  the  certainty  of  truth,  but  the  pleasure  of  its 
experiment. 

Thus  have  we  made  a  brief  enumeration  of  these  learned 
men ;  not  willing  any  to  decline  their  works,  (without  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  attain  any  measure  of  general  knowledge,) 
but  to  apply  themselves  with  caution  thereunto.  And  se^ng 
the  lapses  of  these  worthy  pens,  to  cast  a  wary  eye  on  those 
diminutive  and  pamphlet  treatises^  daily  published  amongst 
us.  Pieces  muntaining  rather  typography  than  verity, 
authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places,  wherein  for 
many  years  promiscuously  amassing  all  that  makes  for  their 
sutgect,  they  break  forth  at  last  in  trite  and  fruitless  rhapso- 
dies,* doing  thereby  not  only  open  injury  unto  learning,  but 
committing  a  secret  treachery  upon  truth.  For  their  relations 
falling  upon  credulous  readers,  they  meet  with  prepsred 
beliefs;  whose  supinities^  had  rather  assent  unto  all,  than 
adventure  the  trial  of  any. 

Thus,  I  say,  must  these  authors  be  read,  and  thus  must 
we  be  read  *  ourselves ;  for  discoursing  of  matters  dubious, 
and  many  controvertible  truths,  we  cannot  without  arrogancy 
entreat  a  credulity,  or  implore  any  further  assent,  than  the 
probability  of  our  reasons  and  verity  of  experiments  induce. 

*  Naival  Uagtck.]    "That  (trange  Urn wjthont motii*!  rtUlioD:  mere cDl- 

mittare  of  Iraming  and  atnurdity: "  lecdoni. 

J.  J.  Canybcare,  Ann.   Pkil.  See.  Str.  '  ichoti  iuflaitiet.'\    WhoK  indolcDCt. 

vol.  IT,  p.  43fi.     A  judgtuenl  quite  In  '  and  Omi  matt  m  ht  Tead."]     Thii  i* 

accordance   wllh    oar   aulhor'a    on    the  luch  a  modeit  proleulon,  ai  make!  me 

merit!  of  the  work)    of  BaptUta  Porta  ttonder  tbac  any  man  ihould  uadertoke 

in  teoenl. — Br.  to  quarrel  wicli  him,  ai  one  of  late  bath 

^  Aiid  tering  Iht  laptea  of  theu  mrthy  profeuedLy  done. — Tr. 

pm,  la  catt  a  aary  eyi  on  Hum  dinua-  The  Dean  refen  of  courae  to  Alex- 

/iw  and  pampUet   (rmiiw*.]     K  inoil  ander    Rou'a    Arcana  Microeatmi,   ud 

umAiI  and  prudent  caution —  Wr.  Robinwn'i  Enian. 

'  rhapaMtt.']     Thingi  thrown   toge- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  others  indirectly  effecting  ike  same. 

There  are,  beside  these  authors  and  such  as  have  posi- 
tdrely  promoted  errors,  divers  other  which  are  in  some  way 
accessory;  whose  rerities,  although  they  do  not  directly 
assert,  yet  do  they  obliquely  concur  unto  their  beliefs-*  In 
I  which  account  are  many  holy  writers,  preachers,  moralists, 
riietoriciMis,  orators,  and  poets ;  for  they  depending  upon  in- 
'  vention,  deduce  their  mediums  from  all  things  whatsoever ; 
and  pUying^much  upon  the  simile,  or  illustrative  ar^ment- 
ation,  to  induce  their  enthymemes  unto  the  people,'  they 
take  up  popular  conceits,  and  from  traditions  unjustifiable,  ot 
really  false,  illustrate  matters  of  undeniable  truth.  Wherein, 
although  their  intention  be  sincere,  and  that  course  not  msch 
condemnable,  yet  doth  it  notoriously  strengthen  common 
errors,  and  authorise  opinions  injurious  unto  truth. 

Thus  have  some  divines  drawn  into  argument  the  fable  of 
the  phoenix,  made  use  of  that  of  the  salamander,  pelican, 
basilisk,  and  divers  relations  of  Fliny,  dedudng  from  thence 
most  worthy  morals,  and  even  upon  our  Saviour.  Now,  al- 
though this  be  not  prejudicial  unto  wiser  judgments,  who  are 
but  weakly  moved  with  such  arguments,  yet  is  it  oft-times  oc- 
casion of  error  unto  vulgar  heads,  who  expect  in  the  foble  as 
equal  a  truth  as  in  the  moral,  and  conceive  that  infallible  phi- 
losophy, which  is  in  any  sense  delivered  by  divinity.  Bat 
wiser  discerners  do  well  understand  that  every  art  hath  its 
own  circle  ;  that  the  effects  of  things  are  best  examined  by 
sciences  wherein  are  delivered  their  causes;  that  strict  and 
definitive  expressions  arc  always  required  in  philosophy,  hut  a 

*  mte'tbeir  belirfi.}  Unto  Iba  belief  ■eemi  s>ed  herein  no luch  predM  ligni- 
tfoTori.  flcaliaTi.  Tbeauthorinerelf meanitowy, 

•  10    SndMct   their _  mthynnm,    j^o,]  that,  to  obiun  readier  HBcnt  lo  the  lui- 
An  cBlhymtm  i>  an  imperfect  ■^Itogiitn,  imt  or  propuitmu  delivered,  preachen, 
where  either  the  wyw  or  the  utiiwr  ii  moraliWi,  Ac  bi*e  guniibed  then  with 
omitted,  a>  being  eiiilf  supplied  by  the  popular  though  erroneoni  eoncriti. 
anderaUndlng.       The    term,    however. 
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loose  and  popular  delivery  will  serve  oftenUmes  in  divinity.* 
As  may  be  observed  even  in  Holy  Scripture,  which  often  rv,^ 
omitteth  the  exact  account  of  things,  describing  them  rather  ^ 
to  our  apprehensions,  than  leaving  doubts  in  vulgar  minds  \ 
upon  their  unknown  and  philosophical  descriptions.  Thus  it 
termeth  the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  two  great  lights  of  heaven. 
Now  if  any  sbaQ  from  hence  conclude  the  moon  is  second  in 
magnitude  unto  the  sun,  he  must  excuse  my  belief;  and  it 
cannot  be  strange  if*  herein  I  rather  adhere  unto  the  demon- 
stration of  Ptolemy,  than  the  popular  description  of  Moses. 
Thus  it  !b  said  (2  Chron.  4,  3,)  "  That  Solomon  made  a  molt- 
en sea  of  ten  cubits  from  brim  to  brim  rotmd  in  compass,  and 
five  cubits  the  height  thereof,  and  a  line  of  thirty  cubits  did 
compass  it  round  about."  Now  in  this  description  the  cir- 
cumference is  made  Just  treble  unto  the  diameter ;  that  is, 
as  10  to  30,  or  7  to  SI.  But  Archimedes  demonstrates  [in 
his  Cyclometria]  that  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  unto  the 
circumference  is  as  7  unto  almost  9^,  which  will  occasion  a 
sensible  difference,  that  is  almost  a  cubit.  Now,  if  herein  I 
adhere  unto  Archimedes,  who  speaketh  exactly,  rather  than 
the  sacred  text,  which  speaketh  largely,  I  hope  I  shall  not 
offend  divinity ;  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  reason  and  experience 
of  every  circle  to  support  me. 

Thus  moral  writers,  rhetoricians,  and  orators,  make  use  of 
several  relations,  which  will  not  consist  with  verity.  Aristotle 
in  his  ethics  takes  up  the  conc^t  of  the  beaver,  and  the  divul- 
sion  of  his  testicles.  The  tradition  of  the  bear,  the  viper, 
and  divers  others  are  frequent  amongst  orators.'  All  which, 
although  unto  the  iUiterate  and  undisceming  hearers  [it]  may 
seem  a  confirmation  of  their  realities,  yet  this  is  no  reasonable 
establishment  unto  others,  who  will  not  depend  hereon, 
otherwise  than  on  common  apologues ;  idiich  being  of  im- 


'  A  loon  and  popular  deliter!/,  i^.]  irodern  giMilogiita.  In  allernpting  to  ahew 

The  aathoc'i  lUuiiration  and  application  Ihat  cnuin  opinion!,  which  tbey  bait 

o(  chii  pnilllon  in  Ihc  Temainder  of  th«  deduced  from  geological  pbsnomena,  ate 

paragraph,  might  have  well  aerred  aa  a  only  appaiently  and  not  really  al  Tariance 

reply  to  the  tirade  of  Dean  Wren  agalnit  with  the  Motaic  account  of  creation, 

the    Copemican    ajiiem   of  Bitronomy,  *  and  il  coiuwf  be  ttratigt  if.}     Ed. 

in  his  note  at  page  31D,  and  haa  been  uied  IS^Sreadi,  "and  I  Iblnk  it  cannot  be 

by  lonie  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  taken  for  heresy,  if," 
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poHible  falntiea,  do  notwithstandiog  iDclude  wholeBome  mo* 
ralitiea,  and  such  as  expiate  the  trespass  of  their  absurdities. 

The  hierogtyphical  doctrine  of  the  Egyptians  (which  in 
their  four  hundred  years,  cohabitation  some  conjecture  they 
learned  from  the  Hebrews)  hath  much  advanced  many  popu- 
lar conceits.  For,  using  an  alphabet  of  things,  and  not  of 
words,  dirough  the  image  and  pictures  thereof  they  endea- 
voured  to  speak  their  hidden  conceits  in  the  letters  and  lan- 
guage of  nature.  In  pursuit  whereof,  although  in  many 
things  they  exceeded  not  their  true  and  real  apprehensions, 
yet  in  some  other  they,  either  framing  the  story  or  taking 
up  the  tradition  conducible  unto  their  intentions,  obliquely 
confirmed  many  falsities ;  which,  as  authentic  and  conceded 
truths,  did  after  pass  unto  the  Greeks,  hom  them  unto  other 
nations,  and  are  still  retiuned  by  symbolical  writers,  emblema- 
tists,  heralds,  and  others.  Whereof  some  are  strictly  main- 
tained for  truths,  as  naturally  making  good  their  artificial 
representations;  others,  symbolically  intended,  are  literally 
received,  and  swallowed  in  the  first  sense,  without  all  gust  of 
the  second.  Whereby  we  pervert  the  profound  and  myste- 
rious knowledge  of  Egypt ;  containing  the  arcana  of  Greek 
(uitiquities,  the  key  of  many  obscurities  and  ancient  learning 
extant.  Famous  herein  in  former  ages  were  Heraiscus,  Che- 
remon,  and  Epius;  especially  Oma  Apollo  Niliacus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  in  Egyptian  language 
left  two  books  of  hieroglyphics,  translated  into  Greek  by 
PhilippuB,  and  a  large  collection  of  all  made  after  by  I^erius. 
But  no  man  is  likely  to  profound  the  ocean  of  that  doctrine, 
beyond  that  eminent  example  of  industrious  learning,  Kir- 
chenis. 

Ptunters,  who  are  the  visible  representers  of  things,  and 
such  as  by  the  learned  sense  of  the  eye  endeavour  to  infonn 
the  understanding,  arc  not  inculpable  herein,  who,  either 
describing  naturals  as  they  are,  or  actions  as  they  have  been, 
have  oftentimes  erred  in  their  delineations.  Which,  being 
the  books  that  all  can  read,  are  fruitful  advancers  of  these 
conceptions,  especially  in  common  and  popular  apprehensions, 
who,  being  unable  for  further  enquiry,  must  rest  in  the 
draught  and  letter  of  their  descriptions. 
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Lastly,  poets  and  poetical  writers  hare  in  this  point 
exceeded  others,  trimly  advancing  the  Egyptian  notions"  of 
harpies,  phoenix,  griffins,  and  many}  more.  Nor,  however 
to  make  uae  of  fictions,  apologues,  and  &bles  be  not  unwarrant- 
able, and  the  intent  of  these  inventions  might  point  at 
laudable  ends,  yet  do  they  afford  our  junior  capacities  a  fre- 
quent occasion  of  error,  settling  impiessions  in  our  tender 
memories  which  our  advanced  judgments  generally  neglect  to 
expunge.  This  way  the  vain  and  idle  fictions  of  the  Gentdles 
did  first  insinuate  into  the  heads  of  Christians,  and  thus  are 
they  continued  even  unto  our  days.  Our  first  and  literary 
apprehenuons  being  commonly  instructed  in  authors  which 
handle  nothing  else,  wherewith  our  memories  being  stufed, 
our  inventions  become  pedantic,  and  cannot  avoid  their  allu-  I 
sions  ;  driving  at  these  as  at  the  highest  elegancies,  which  are  | 
but  the  frigidities  of  wit,  and  become  not  the  genius  of  manly  J 
ingenuities.  It  were,  therefore,  no  loss  like  that  of  Galen's  J 
library,^  if  these  had  found  the  same  ikte ;  and  would  in  some 
way  requite  the  neglect  of  solid  authors,  if  they  were  less 
pursued.  For,  were  a  pregnant  wit  educated  in  ignorance 
hereof,  receiving  only  impressions  from  realities,  upon  such 
solid  foundations,  it  must  surely  ruse  more  substantial  super- 
structions,  and  fall  upon  very  many  exceUent  strains,  which 
have  been  justied  off"  by  their  intrusions. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  last  and   great   promoter  nf  false  opinions,   the 
endeavours  of  Satan. 

But,  beside  the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  the  seed  of 
error  within  ourselves,  and  the  several  ways  of  delusion  from 
each  other,  there  is  an  invisible  agent,  the  secret  promoter 

'  fria/y  adoancing  Ou  Egypiiaa  no-  would  not  haie  been  oompatable  (a  Ibat 

ftou.]     "  htvnag  untoiu  llu  notianB : "  orGalen'dibrarf ."   He  wrole  300  irorkg, 

— Ed.  1S46.  the  greater  pan  of  which  were  burnt  in 

'((Bwelliere/orrTioioM.fl-c.]''-"*!*'!  'he  Temple  of  Peace,  at  Rome, 
alliuchlabuloiuworfaibeenbucnl,  ttielosi 
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without  UB,  whose  acUvitj  is  undiscerned,  and  plays  in  the 
dark  upon  us ;  and  that  is  the  first  contriver  of  error,  and 
professed  oppoeer  of  truth,  the  devil.  For  though,  permitted 
unto  his  proper  principles,  Adam,  perhaps,  would  have  sinned 
without  the  suggestion  of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgressive 
infirmities  of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well  as  the 
angels  before  him;  and  although  were  there  no  devil  at  all, 
yet  there  is  now  in  our  natures  a  confessed  sufficiency  unto 
corruption,  and  the  frailty  of  our  own  economy  were  able  to 
betray  us  out  of  truth ;  yet  wants  there  not  another  agent, 
who  taking  advantage  hereof  proceedeth  to  obscure  the  di- 
viner part,  and  efface  all  tract "  of  its  traduction.  To  attempt 
a  particular  of  all  his  wiles,  is  too  bold  an  arithmetic  for  man : 
what  most  considerably  concemeth  his  popular  and  practised 
ways  of  delusion,  be  first  deceiveth  mankind  in  five  main 
points  concerning  God  and  himself. 

And  first,  his  endeavours  have  ever  been,  and  they  cease 
not  yet,  to  instil  a  belief  in  the  mind  of  man,  there  is  no  God 
at  all.  And  this  he  principally  endeavours  to  establish  in  a 
direct  and  literal  apprehension ;  that  ii,  that  there  is.no  such 
reality  existent,  that  the  necessity  of  his  entity  dependeth 
upon  ours,  and  is  but  a  political  chimera ;  that  the  natural 
truth  of  God  is  an  artificial  erection  of  man,  and  the  Creator 
himself  but  a  subtile  invention  of  the  creature.  Where  he 
succeeds  not  thus  high,  he  labours  to  introduce  a  secondary 
and  deductive  atheism;  that  although  men  concede  there 
is  a  God,  yet  should  they  deny  his  providence.  And  there' 
fore  assertions  have  flown  about,  that  he  intendeth  only  the 
care  of  the  species  or  common  natures,  but  letteth  loose  the 
guard  of  individuals,  and  single  existencies  therein ;  that  be 
looks  not  below  the  moon,  but  hath  designed  the  regiment  of 
sublunary  afiairs  unto  inferior  deputations.  To  promote 
which  apprehensions,  or  empuzzle  their  due  conceptions,  he 
casteth  in  the  notions  of  fate,  destiny,  fortune,  chance,  and 
necessity ;  terms  commonly  misconceived  by  vulgar  heads,  and 
their  propriety  sometime  perverted  by  the  wisest.  Whereby 
extinguishing  in  minds  the  compensation  of  virtue  and  vice, 
the  hope  and  fear  of  heaven  and  hell,  they  comply  in  their 
*  tmcl.l    la  the  Mnx  of  Iraci.     So  uxi  ttso  bf  Shifaopcore. 
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acdons  unto  the  drift  of  im  deluBtoDS,  and  live  like  creatures 
below  the  capacity  of  either. 

Now  hereby  he  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion, 
and  deatroyetb  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all  belief,  but 
puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from  truth.  For  atheism  is 
the  greatest  falsity,  and  to  affirm  there  is  no  God,  the  highest 
lie  in  nature.  Aad  therefore  strictly  taken,  some  men  will 
say  his  labour  is  in  vdn;  for  many  there  are,  who  cannot 
conceive  there  was  ever  any  absolute  atheist,  or  such  as  could 
determine  tliere  was  no  God,  without  all  check  from  himself, 
or  contradiction  from  his  other  opinions.  And  therefore 
those  few  so  called  by  elder  tunes,  might  be  the  best  of  Pa- 
gans; suffering  that  name  rather  in  relation  to  the  gods  of 
the  Gentiles,  than  the  true  Creator  of  all.  A  conceit  that 
cannot  befall  his  greatest  enemy,  or  him  that  would  induce 
the  same  in  us ;  who  hath  a  sensible  apprehension  hereof,  for 
he  behcveth  with  trembling.  To  speak  yet  more  strictly  and 
conformably  unto  some  opinions,  no  creature  can  wish  thus 
much ;  nor  can  the  will  which  hath  a  power  to  run  into  vel- 
leities,"  and  wishes  of  impossibilities,  have  any  utinam  of  this. 
For  to  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  unwish  their 
own  being,  which  must  needs  be  annihilated  in  the  subtrac- 
tion of  that  essence  which  substantially  supporteth  them,  and 
restrains  them  from  regression  into  nothing.  And  if,  as  some 
contend,  no  creature  can  desire  his  own  aanihilation,  that 
nothing  is  not  appetible,  and  not  to  be  at  all,  is  worse  than  to 
he  in  the  miserablest  condition  of  something ;  the  devil  him- 
self could  not  embrace  that  motion,  nor  would  the  enemy  of 
God  be  freed  by  such  a  redemption. 

But  coldly  thriving  in  this  design,  as  being  repulsed  by  the 
principles  of  humanity,  and  the  dictates  of  that  production 
which  caimot  deny  its  original,  he  fetoheth  a  wider  circle ;  and 
when  he  cannot  make  men  conceive  there  is  no  God  at  all,  he 
endeavours  to  make  them  believe  there  is  not  one,  but  many : 
wherein  he  hath  been  so  successful  with  common  heads,  that 
he  hath  led  their  belief  through  all  the  works  of  nature. 

Now  in  this  latter  attempt,  the  subtilty  of  his  circumvention 
hath  indirectly  obtained  the  former.   For  although  to  opinion 

'  ctlUilUi.]  Vdteity  ii  Ihe  scllDOl  term  uted  WMgnifylhcloweitdrgreF  of  desire. 
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there  be  many  gods  ma;  seem  an  excess  in  religion,  and  such 
as  cannot  at  a]l  consist  with  atheism,  yet  doth  it  deductively 
and  upon  inference  include  the  same  j  for  unity  is  the  insepa- 
rable and  essential  attribute  of  deity,  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  God,  it  is  no  atheism  to  say  there  is  no  God  at  all. 
And  herein  though  Socrates  only  sufiered,  yet  were  Plato 
and  Aristotle  guilty  of  the  same  truth ;  who  demonstratively 
understanding  the  simplidty  of  perfecdon,  and  the  indivisible 
condition  of  the  first  causator,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
earth,  or  areopagy*  of  hell  to  work  them  from  it.  For, 
holding  an  apodictJcalf  knowledge  and  assured  sdence  of  its 
verity,  to  persuade  their  apprehensions  unto  a  plurality  of 
gods  in  the  world,  were  to  make  Euchd  believe  there  were 
more  than  one  centre  in'a  circle,  or  one  right  angle  in  a  tri- 
angle: which  were  indeed  a  fruitless  attempt,  and  inferreth 
absurdities  beyond  the  evasion  of  hell.  For  though  me* 
chanic  and  vulgar  heads  ascend  not  imto  such  compre- 
hensions, who  live  not  commonly  unto  half  the  advantage  of 
their  principles,  yet  did  they  not  escape  the  eye  of  wiser 
Minervas,  and  such  as  made  good  the  genealogy  of  Jupiter's 
brains;  who,  although  they  had  divers  stfles  for  God,  yet 
under  many  appellations  acknowledged  one  divinity:  rather 
conceiving  thereby,  the  evidence  or  acts  of  his  power  in  se- 
veral ways  and  places,  than  a  multiplication  of  essence,  or 
real  distraction  of  unity  in  any  one. 

Again,  to  render  our  errors  more  monstrous,  (and  what 
onto  miracle  sets  forth  the  patience  of  God,)  he  hath  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  world  believe,  that  he  was  God 
himself;  and  failing  of  his  first  attempt  to  be  but  like  the 
highest  in  heaven,  be  hath  obtained  with  men  to  be  the  same 
on  earth.  And  hath  accordingly  assumed  the  annexes  of 
divinity,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  Creator,  drawing  into 
practice  the  operation  of  miracles,  and  the  presdence  of 
things  to  come.  Thus  hath  he  in  a  specious  way  wrought 
cures  upon  the  sick,  played  over  the  wondrous  acts  of 
prophets,  and  counterfeited  many  miracles  of  Christ  and  hb 
apostles.  Thus  hath  he  openly  contended  with  God,  and  to 
this  effect  his  insolency  was  not  ashamed  to  play  a  solemn 

"  Areopigut,  the  KTfre  court  of  Alhenj,  f  DenwnitrmlivE. 
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prize  with  Moses;  wherein,  although  his  performance  were 
very  specious,  and  beyond  the  common  apprehension  of  any 
power  below  a  deity,  yet  was  it  not  such  as  could  make  good 
his  omnipotency.  For  he  was  wholly  confounded  in  the  con- 
version of  dust  into  lice.  An  act  philosophy  can  scarce  deny 
to  be  above  the  power  of  nature,  nor  upon  a  requisite  pre- 
disposition beyond  the  e£Scacy  of  the  sun.  Wherein  notwith- 
standing, the  head  of  the  old  serpent  was  confessedly  too 
weak  for  Moses's  hand,  and  the  arm  of  bis  magicians  too 
short  for  the  finger  of  God.' 

'  To  ptay  a  mUmM  prne  mth  Matit,  prdsnc,  couatnuncci  the  id» ;  >ad  aftf  t 
3ic.]  The  follewlDg  curioiu  parallel  to  Ihe  bod;  oreTidenceiSbrded  bj  the  an- 
(hi>  pusige,  ii  codlaioed  in  k  Tng-  dent  wrilen  on  ihii  point,  to  expreu 
menlof  kdiicouneDn  Acltvii,  J!,irhicb  unqiuiiBed  and  unheutdting  diabelief, 
forma  parlof  ibe  "  ReoiBiiit  "  of  tbs  un-  am  only  ttgat  an  utter  ignorance  of  [he 
fortUMte  H.  Kirke  White.  The  writer  groundi  on  which  we  «n  alone  judge  Id 
i>  Inquiring  into  Ihe  nature  of  the  "  wii-  Ihii  myiterioui  subject.  Lei  iny  one, 
dom  of  (he  Egypiiana,"  menllonsd  in  however,  read  with  aiiention  the  hiilory 
billed;  and  after  aotat  remarki  on  tbe  of  tbe  andent  world,  and  he  will  lee 
■denliflc  knowledge  of  that  people,  he  itrong  leaaon  Ibr  believing  that  ■  Terj 
prDceedi  thui:  "  The  great  objecti  of  great  part  of  mankind  waa  given  up  to 
attandDn  were  Ihe  occult  acience*.  It  the  government  of  nndeaa  apirita.  He 
wu  (he  jnagidani  who  twayed  the  peo-  wiU  find  that  their  goda  were  rather 
pie  with  a  power  almeit  hnperial.  It  devils,  wane  than  the  very  wont  of  their 
waa  the  magidana  who  spread  their  fame  foilawtn;  that  thdr  religiout  inatltutiona 
over  ail  Ihe  diiliied  world,  and  attached  were  a  compound  of  impoicure,  avarice, 
a  reverential  awe  to  Ihe  name  of  an  and  Ihe  moat  aboniitiible  wiekedneu ; 
Egyptiui.  The  myiteiiei  of  theie  ula  yet  he  will  find  their  oraclca  often  true 
the  magi  preaerred  with  Ihe  moat  icru-  in  their  predictiona,  and  maintaining  for 
pnlona  care,  they  were  Imparled  lo  none  a  long  terlea  of  yeira  the  repulniioa  of 
but  (beir  immediate  deicendinu,  they  being  inapired.  It  wai  Ibua  in  Egypt  at 
were  notentrusled  Co  writing,  but  were  the  time  of  Ibe  Enodus;  the  tpiriu  of 
locked  up  in  the  breaata  of  their  jealoua  darkneu  held  uncontrolled  dominion 
poaaetaoti.  There  is  reawn  to  believe,  that  over  the  people  through  the  medium  of 
■  portion  of  judidil  attrology  was  mixed  the  roa^daiu,  and  had  arrived  at  such  a 
with  their  magic,  bat  they  leem  to  hate  pilcb  of  audadly,  aa  ainioet  to  fiy  in  ibe 
relied  more  on  the  incantilion  of  aplrits  face  of  Almighty  God  himself,  and  mea- 
fbtlbe  accoDipiubmenl  oftbeit  purpoies.  aure  their  powera  wiih  his.  But  we 
Who  does  not  read  Ihe  accountf  contain-  see  in  the  Scripture  how  they  were  de- 
ed inlhebookofEiodua,  oftbewonden  feated.  They  could  not  follow  the  arm 
they  performed  in  emulation  of  Motes,  of  the  Lord  in  hia  wondera.  They  coold 
with  EUiprise  and  astonisbmenl  I  Thia  notevenaave  theii  unhappy  votariea  from 
prompt  re-doplication  of  Ihe  miradea  hia  plagues,  for  "lAenu^'daiK  eoaU  nof 
irrought  by  the  power  of  God,  ii  such,  iland  be/ort  Mohi,  bteame  0/  Ihe  boUt, 

been  effected  by  art,  or  Hmulaled  by  de-  That  they  knew  Ihe  evil  charKter  of  the 

eeptioD,  and  there  remaiat  no  other  pot-  spirits  they  served,  and  were  aware  of 

aibie  mode  of  accounting  for  their  power,  tlieli  subordination  to  the  true  Jehovah, 

■ban  by  preiuming  that  they  did  really  is  manifest  from  the  confcsaion  extorted 

maintain    thai   inlercourse    with    bllen  by  the  wonders  wrought  by  Mosea,  when, 

apirita   to  which   Ihey   pretend,     I    am  unable  to  equal  Mm  in  his  miracles,  they 

awaie  thai  sneers  of  voi'n  philosophy  will  eid aimed  lo  Pharoah,  "  Thii  iilhefiagrr 

be  directed  againat  such  a  supposition,  of  God."  Remaim  af  Ileary  Kirkt  WhiU, 

but  Ihe  course  of  all  history,  sacred  and  vol.  iii,  p.  1S3— IS5,  Edil.  1812.— Br. 
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Thus  hath  he  also  made  men  believe  that  he  can  raise  the 
dead>  that  be  bath  the  key  of  life  and  death,  and  a  prerog- 
ative above  that  prinaple  which  makes  no  regression  from  pri- 
vations.' The  stoics,  that  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men 
dwelt  about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about  the 
earth,  advantaged  the  conceit  of  this  effect ;'  wherein  the  Epi- 
cureans, who  held  that  death  was  nothing,  nor  nothing  after 
death,  must  contradict  their  principles  to  be  deceived.  Nor 
could  the  Pythagorean  or  such  as  maintained  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  ^ve  easy  admittance  hereto ;  for,  holding  that 
separated  souls  successively  supplied  other  bodies,  they  could 
hardly  allow  the  raising  of  souls  from  other  worlds,  which  at 
the  same  time,  they  conceived  conjoined  unto  bodies  in  this. 
More  inconsistent  with  these  opinions  is  the  error  of  Chris- 
tians, who  holding  the  dead  do  rest  in  the  Lord,  do  yet  be- 
lieve they  are  at  the  lure  of  the  devil ;  that  he  who  is  in 
bonds  himself  commandeth  the  fetters  of  the  dead,  and 
dwelling  in  the  bottomless  lake,  the  blessed  from  Abraham's 
bosom  i  that  can  believe  the  real  resurrection  of  Samuel ;  or 
that  there  is  any  thing  but  delusion  io  the  practice  of*  necro- 
mancy and  popular  raising  of  ghosts. 

He  hath  moreover  endeavoured  the  opinion  of  deity,  by 
the  delusion  of  dreams,  and  the  discovery  of  things  to  come 
in  sleep,  above  the  prescience  of  our  waked  senses.  In  this 
expectation  he  persuaded  the  credulity  of  elder  times  to  take 
up  their  lodging  before  his  temple,  in  skins  of  their  own  sa- 
crifices, till  hb  reservedness  bad  contrived  answers,  whose 
accomplishments  were  in  his  power,  or  not  beyond  his 
presagement.  Which  way  although  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  sometimes  to  reveal  himself,  yet  was  the  proceeding 
very  different     For  the  revelations  of  heaven  are  conveyed 

*  DiTinaiioQ  by  the  dead. 

'  that  principle  aliich  maiti  no  regr'-i-  tn,  and  of  a  new  nune  in  the  innili  of 

am  frmt  priealiina.'\     Tli>l  low  or  prin-  humanity,  of  medidne,  and  of  >cience." 

ciple,  by  which  life  once  loti  ia  irrecoi-  Whiter  «  the  Diierder  c/  Dialh,  pre/, 

erable.       "  The  arliil,    vho  ahali   Hnt  p.  Ii. 

reoJI  to  life  ■  human  being  in  s  cue  of  '  aduaatageii  rlu  eimcril  oflhii  rffecl.'} 

nalural  dtsth,  by  the  lanie  reauiciuliTe  Meaning  tlist  this  opinion  of  the  iloica 

procesi  which  t>  applied  to  omi  of  vio-  somevhM   ficililaled   the   opinion    that 

ienldralh,  berMneilhefbunderafineur  Salan  ran  rain  the  dead,  ftc. 
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b;  new  impressions,  and  the  immediate  iUumination  of  the 
soul ;  whereas  the  deceiving  spirit,  by  concitation  of  humours, 
produceth  his  conceited  phantasm,  or  by  compounding  the 
spedes  already  residing,  doth  make  up  words  which  mentally 
speak  hb  intentioDs. 

But  above  all  other  he  moet  advanced  hb  deity  in  the 
solemn  practice  of  oracles,  wherein  in  several  parts  of  the 
world  he  publicly  professed  hia  divinity ;  but  how  short  they 
flew  of  that  spirit,  whose  omnbcience  they  would  resemble, 
their  weakness  sufficiently  declared.  What  juggling  there  was 
therein,  the  orator*  plainly  confessed,  who  being  good  at 
the  same  game  himself,  could  say  that  Fythia  Philippised. 
Wbo  can  but  laugh  at  the  carnage  of  Ammon  unto  Alexan- 
der, who  addressing  unto  him  as  a  God,  was  made  to  believe 
he  was  a  God  himself?  How  openly  did  be  betray  bis  itidi- 
vinity  unto  Crcesus,  who  being  ruined  by  hb  amphibology, 
and  expostulating  with  him  for  so  ungrateful  a  deceit,  re- 
ceived no  higher  answer  than  the  excuse  of  his  impotency 
upon  the  contradiction  of  fate,  and  the  settled  law  of  powers 
beyond  lib  power  to  control  1  What  more  than  sublunary 
directions,  or  such  as  might  proceed  from  the  oracle  of  human 
reason,  was  in  hb  advice  unto  the  Spartans  in  the  tbne  of  a 
great  plague ;  when  for  the  cessation  thereof,  he  wbhed  them 
to  have  recourse  unto  a  fawn,  that  is,  in  open  terms,  unto 
one  Nebrus,f  a  good  physician  of  those  days?  From  no 
diviner  a  spirit  came  his  reply  unto  Caracalla,  who  requiring  a 
remedy  for  his  gout,  received  no  other  counsel  than  to  re&ain 
cold  drink ;  which  was  but  a  dietetical  caution,  and  such  as 
without  a  journey  unto  ^sculapius,  culinary  prescription  and 
kitchen  aphorisms  might  have  afforded  at  home.  Nor  surely 
if  any  truth  there  were  therein,  of  more  than  natural  activity 
was  his  counsel  unto  Democritus,  when  for  the  falling  sick- 
ness he  commended  the  maggot  in  a  goat's  head.  For  many 
things  secret  are  true ;  sympathies  and  antipathies  are  safely 
authentic  unto  us,  who  ignorant  of  their  causes  may  yet 
acknowledge  their  effects.  Beside,  being  a  natural  magician 
he  may  perform  many  acts  in  ways  above  our  knowledge,  though 
not  transcending  our  natural  power,  when  our  knowledge  shall 

*  Demaathrnea.  \  Ntbnu,  In  Qretk,  ■  fawn. 
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direct  it  Part  hereof  hath  been  discovered  by  himself,  and 
some  b;  human  indagation,  which  though  magnified  as  iresh 
inrentione  unto  us,  are  stale  unto  bb  cognition.  I  hardly  be- 
lieve he  hath  from  elder  times  unknovn  the  verticity  of  the 
loadstone ;  surely  hb  perspicaci^  discerned  it  to  respect  the 
north,  when  ours  beheld  it  indeterminately.  Many  secrets 
there  are  in  nature  of  difficult  discovery  unto  man,  of  easy 
knowledge  unto  Satan.  Whereof  some  bis  Tun  glory  cannot 
conceal,  others  his  envy  will  not  discover. 
M  Again,  such  is  the  mystery  of  hb  delu^n,  that  although 
he  labour  to  make  ua  believe  that  he  b  God,  aud  .supremest 
nature  whatsoever,  yet  would  he  also  persuade  our  beliefs 
that  he  is  less  than  angels  or  men,  and  his  condition  not  only 
sulgected  unto  rational  powers,  but  the  action  of  things  which 
have  no  efficacy  on  ourselves.  Thus  hath  he  inveigled  no 
small  part  of  the  world  into  a  credulity  of  artificial  magic ;  that 
there  b  an  art,  which  without  compact  commandeth  the 
powers  of  hell;  whence  some  have  delivered  the  polity  of 
spirits,  and  left  an  account  even  to  their  provincial  dominions, 
that  they  stand  in  awe  of  charms,  spells,  and  conjurations,  that 
he  is  afi-aid  of  letters  and  characters,  of  notes  and  dashes,  which, 
set  together,  do  signifie  nothing,  not  only  in  the  dictionary  of 
man,  but  the  subtiler  vocabulary  of  Satan.  That  there  is 
any  power  in  bitumen,  pitch  or  brimstone,  to  purifie  the  air 
from  hb  uncleanness,  that  any  virtue  there  is  in  hypericon  *  to 
make  good  the  name  of  Fnga  Damonu,*  any  such  magic  as 
b  ascribed  unto  the  root  baaraa  by  Josepbus,  or  cjfttospattus 
by  ^lianus,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe,  nor  is  it  naturally  made 
out  what  is  delivered  of  Tobias,  that  by  the  fiime  of  a  fish's 
liver  he  put  to  flight  Asmodeus.    That  they  are  afraid  of  the 

*  St.  Jobn'i  nort,  ao  called  by  migicianB. 

■  Hsptriam.']     Thia   aDbJect  ii   tfaiu  leal  nlei.anacnuntofits  ■roniaticquili- 

■Iludrd  to  by  Stukeley,  in  hU  Palti^ra-  liet,  *nd  orthe  flawen  yielding  i  led  «> 

phta  Sacra,  p.   16:    "  HyjKTicim,  nlled  Mticial  oil;    all  plants  baviiig  powerful 

'  fbgi  demanum  ',   reckoaed  ■mong  sa-  eS'ecti  upon  tbe  Kitt«  or  opoa  the  >ni- 

cred  migicB]  planti,  on  ai:«ount  of  the  mil  ecoaomy,  bring  luppowd,  in  fbrmer 

Dniida  uaing  them."    The  plant  is  the  times,  lo  posaest  niyaiical  lirtues,  either 

Byptricum  perfaratsm  of  bolinliu,  and  tn  ibe  way  of  ptopitialing  good  apirils 

will  be  found  deacribed  and  depicted  in  or  ddliea,  or  in  that  of  channing  away 

Somerby'a   Sagliih   BbIohj/,    tab.    29i,  trU   ones. — Br, 
It  Haa  probably  employed  in  the  druid- 
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pentangle  of  Solomon,*  '  though  so  set  forth  with  the  body  of 
man,  as  to  touch  and  point  out  the  five  places  wherein  our 
Saviour  was  wounded,  I  know  not  how  to  assent.  If,  perhaps, 
he  hath  fied  &om  holy  water,  if  he  cares  not  to  hear  the 
sound  of  Tetragrammaton,f  if  his  eye  delight  not  in  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  that  aometinies  he  wiH  seem  to  be  charmed 
with  words  of  holy  scripture,  and  to  fly  &om  the  letter  and 
dead  verhality,  who  must  only  start  at  the  life  and  animated 
interiors  thereof; — it  may  he  feared  they  are  but  Parthian 
flights,  ambuscado  retreats,  and  elusory  tergiversations ; 
whereby  to  confirm  our  credulidea,  he  will  comply  with  the 
opinion  of  such  powers,  which  in  themselves  have  no  activi- 
ties. Whereof,  having  once  begot  in  our  minds  an  assured 
dependence,  he  makes  us  rely  on  powers  which  he  but  pre- 
cariously obeys,  and  to  desert  those  true  and  only  charms 
which  hell  cannot  withstand. 
»"  Lastly,  to  lead  us  ^tber  into  darkness,  and  quite  to  lose 
us  in  this  maze  of  error,  he  would  make  men  believe  there  is 
no  such  creature  as  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  only  subject 
unto  inferior  creatures,  but  in  the  rank  of  nothing, — insinuat- 
ing into  men's  minds  there  is  no  devil  at  all;  and  contriveth, 
accordingly,  many  ways  to  conceal  or  indubitate  ^  his  exist- 
ency.  Wherein,  beside  that  he  annihilates  the  blessed  angels 
and  spirits  in  the  rank  of  bb  creation,  he  begets  a  security  of 
himself,  and  a  careless  eye  unto  the  last  remunerations.  And, 
therefore,  hereto  he  inveigleth,  not  only  Sadducees  and  such  as 
retun  unto  the  church  of  God,  but  is  also  content  that  Epi~ 
curus,  Democritus,  or  any  heathen  should  hold  the  same. 
And  to  this  effect  he  maketh  men  beUeve  that  apparitions, 
and  such  as  confirm  his  exbtence,  are  either  deceptions  of 


After  the  to    the   pentangle: — "You   have   uied 

treuure  in  neither  chsnn,    timen,  algil,   talUniBn, 

Miilieot't  grave,  by  Sir  Arthur  Wardaur  ipell,    cryiUl,  ptiitacle,    nape   mirror, 

■nd  hii   Mealt,  in  "  The    Antiquary,"  lior  geooianlic   figure."     Tht  Ji^tiqua- 

the  writer  Intcoducea  into  Oldbuck'i  al-  ry,  e(Bc.   wilb   authot'i   Dat«,    toI.   ii, 

tack  upon  the  Germsn  adept,  Doiuter-  p.  33. — Br. 

■wild,  an  the  hitter  pretending  that  the  '  indubitaU.'^      To  bring  into  doubt  i 

di)coTery  had  been  eObcted  by  roeanioF  fbr   in  Engliah  the   adjectiv*   ugaifiea 

hii  loa^cal  arti,  the  follawins  alliuion  donbtleM. — fTr. 
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sight,  or  melancholy  depravements  of  iitticy.  Thus  when 
j  he  had  not  only  appeared  but  spake  unto  Brutus ;  Cassius, 
the  Epicurean,  was  ready  at  hand  to  persuade  him  it  was  but 
a  mistake  in  his  weary  imagination,  and  that  indeed  there 
were  no  such  realities  in  nature.  Thus  he  endeavours  to 
propagate  the  unbelief  of  witches,  whose  concessions  infers 
his  coexistency ;  by  this  means  also  he  advanceth  the  opinion 
of  total  death,  and  staggereth  the  immortality  of  the  soul; 
for,  such  as  deny  there  are  spirits  subaistent  without  bodies, 
will  with  more  difficulty  affirm  the  separated  existence  of  their 

Now,  to  induce  and  bring  about  these  falsities,  he  hath 
laboured  to  destroy  the  eridence  of  truth,  that  is,  the  reveal- 
ed verity  and  written  word  of  God.  To  which  intent  he 
hath  obtained  with  some  to  repudiate  the  books  of  Moses, 
others  those  of  the  prophets,  and  some  both  ;  to  deny  the 
gospel  and  authentic  histories  of  Christ;  to  reject  that  of 
John,  and  to  receive  that  of  Judas ;  to  disallow  all,  and  erect 
another  of  Thomas."  And  when  neither  their  corruption  by 
Valentinus  and  Arrius,  their  mutilation  by  Marcion,  Manes, 


'  Laitlg,  ^.]       Mom  cerlainlf  Ibe  Ibe  eiiitcnn  of  the  Devil;  "  bat  I  feel 

Dcrll  would  hsTe  work  (Doufth  on  hi*  no  greater  difBcalty  in  btlicnng  thit  inch 

h*ndi,  if  he  nere  conceroed  in  sll  (b«  tpiiicu>l  muiifntationi  nay  ilill  be  oc- 

miacblef,  red  and  Imiginarjr,  nhlch  hu  cuionall;  permillFd  lo  take  plitce,  ihui 

been  (tiributedtohimby  man;  greHi  men,  Inadmilling  Ifaal  ipiritiul  eiiiUnce  itnc* 

and,  uaoBS  olhen,  by  our  author.     Ai  (ubject  to  the  aaiae  Uwt  u  Ihoie  which 

>n  adnurer  of  Browne,  I  cannot  but  re-  gateta  material  eiUtence.     The  ipirit, 

grelmoatdeeply  ihethatewhichbiaviewi  at  death,  leaves    ihe  boij  pemcwwlJjr 

of  Satanic  influence  led  him  to  lake  in  the  no  more  to  reiume  iu  lenenenion  earth: 

trial  of  Amy  Dun  j  and  Koae  Cullendon.  why  then  should  not  a  trantienl  lepan- 

who  were  condemned  and  executed  ai  tion  during  life  take  place,  and  the  ipliit 

wiichea,  in  1 G64,  at  Bury,  before  one  of  —bound  by  no  lawi  of  time  and  apace 

the  grealeat  and  best  men  of  hii  time,  — pay  ia  monitory  Tiait  to  >ome  diilant 

Sir  Matthew  Hale. —But,    on  Ihe  other  (riend !      See   Hibbrrl't   PhUetoplig   o/" 

hand,  although  we  attribute  to  popular  ^ppariliinui  Aldtmm't  Eaai/ <m  Appa- 

lupentition  the  belief  in  madtm  witch.  Titiimi ;  Roii,  p.  73,  %  6. 
craft,  and  although  it  be  conceded  to  the         *  lo  rtetitt  that  of  Judat:  |«.]     In 

reaearch   and  ingenuity   of  recent  very  Fabriai  Codtx  ^pm-r  jp*iu  and  in /miM'» 

•minent  phyakdo^ta,  that  many  of  the  Milhodiif  uUlag  the  Cmmical mtUierilj/ 

beat  Rtteiied  catea  of  apparllioni  were  eflhe  Ano  Ttilaniest,  arcauuli  are  to  be 

apeclral  illmiona,  attributable  to  phyiical  found  of theie  Apocryphal  goipels.  There 

cautea, — we  must  not  hence  be  luppoaed  Were  two  under  the  name  of  Aitu  ,-  one 

to  doubt  the  eiiitence  and  aclfre  agency  ofJudaa  lacariot,  and  the  other  of  Judai 

of  the  Dc^l: — nor  to  quealkw  theicrip-  Thaddeus,  but  they  are  not  now  eiiant 

(■rol  relation  of  witchea,  and  apiritual  Ofthegoapelof  Thomaa,  aome  fraginniti 

appearance!.     lam  by  no  nieana  Inelin-  yet  remain,  under  the  name  of  "the  goa- 

ed  lo  admit  thai  apparitiona  "conflrm  pel  of  our  Sariour'alnfiincy." 
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and  Ebion,  could  satdsiy  his  design,  he  attempted  the  ruin  and 
total  destruction  thereof;  aa  he  sedulously  endeaToured,  by 
the  power  and  suhtilty  of  Julian,  Maxitninus,  and  Diocledan. 

But  the  longevity  of  that  piece,  which  hath  so  long  escaped 
the  coDimon  fate,  and  the  providence  of  that  spirit  which  ever 
waketh  over  it,  may  at  last  discourage  such  attempts,  and  if 
not  make  doubtful  its  mortality,  at  least,  indubitably  declare 
this  is  a  stone  too  big  for  Satan's  mouth,  and  a  bit  indeed 
oblivion  cannot  swallow. 

And  thus  how  strangely  be  possesseth  us  with  errors  may 
clearly  be  observed,  deluding  us  into  contradictory  and  m- 
consistent  falsities ;  whilst  be  would  make  ua  believe, — That 
there  is  no  God — that  there  are  many — that  he  himself  is 
God — that  he  is  less  than  angels  or  men — that  be  is  nothing 
atalL 

Nor  hath  he  only  by  these  wiles  depraved  the  conception 
of  the  Creator,  but  with  such  riddles  hath  also  entangled  the 
nature  of  our  Redeemer.'  Some  denying  his  humanity,  and 
that  he  was  one  of  tfae  angeb,  as  Ebion ;  that  the  Father 
and  Son  were  but  one  person,  as  SabelUus.  That  his  body 
was  phantastical,  as  Manes,  Basilides,  PriscUlian,  Jovinianus ; 
.that  he  only  passed  through  Mary,  as  Eutycbea  and  Valenti- 
nus.  Some  denying  bis  dhdnity ;  that  he  was  begotten  of 
human  principles,  and  the  seminal  son  of  Joseph,  as  Carpo- 
cras,  Symmacbua,  Photinus :  that  be  was  Seth,  the  son  of 
Adam,  as  the  Sethians ;  that  he  was  less  than  angels,  as 
Cerinthus ;  that  he  was  inferior  unto  Melchisedec,  as  Theo- 
dotus;  that  he  was  not  God,  but  God  dwelt  in  him,  as 
Nicolaus;  and  some  embroiling  them  both.  So  did  they 
which  converted  the  trinity  into  a  quatemity,  and  affirmed 
two  persons  in  Christ,  as  Paulus  Samosatenus ;  that  held  be 
was  a  man  without  a  soul,  and  that  the  word  performed  that 
office  in  him,  as  Apollinaris;  that  he  was  both  Son  and 
Father,  as  Montanus ;  that  Jesus  suffered,  but  Christ  remain- 
ed impatible,  as  Cberinthus.  Thus  he  endeavours  to  entan- 
gle truth ;  and,  when  he  cannot  possibly  destroy  iC6  substance, 

*  natKTt  of  Hr  Rtdiemer.']    The  doc-  curatelj  itatfd  by  onr  luthOT:  dctultd 

Irino  of  tbe  Hereuarchi  enumerated  In  ncwi  of  moat  of  them  will  be  finind  in 

ihli  panignph,  arc.  upon  Ibe  vhcrie,  ae-  MoilwitD'i  Ecclttiatlieal  HUon/. — fir. 
VOL.    II.  8 
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he  cunnin^y  confounds  its  apprehenaions — that  from  the 
inconBistent  and  contrary  detenninations  thereof,  consectary 
impieties'  and  hopeful  concliuions  may  arise,  there's  no  such 
thing  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  further  lUmtratton  of  the  tame. 

Now,  although  these  ways  of  delusion  most  Christians  have 
escaped,  yet  are  there  many  other  whereunto  we  are  dcuiy 
betrayed ;  and  these  we  meet  with  in  obvious  occurrenta  of 
the  world,'  wherein  he  induceth  us  to  ascribe  effects  unto 
causes  of  no  cognation;^  and,  distorting  the  order  and  theoi^ 
of  causes  perpendicular  to  their  effects,  he  draws  thejp  aside 
unto  things  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  in  their  proper 
motions  would  never  meet  together. 

Thus  doth  he  sometime  delude  us  in  the  conceits  of  stars 
and  meteors,  beside  their  allowable  actions  ascribing  effects 
thereunto  of  independent  causations.  Thus  hath  be  also 
made  the  ignorant  sort  believe  that  natural  effects  immediately 
and  commonly  proceed  from  supernatural  powers  :  and  these 
he  usually  derives  from  Heaven,  and  his  own  principality  the 
air,  and  meteors  therein ;  which,  being  of  themselves  the 
effects  of  natural  and  created  causes,  and  such  as,  upon  a  due 
conjunction  of  actives  and  passives,  without  a  miracle,  naust 
arise  unto  what  they  appear,  are  always  looked  on  by  ignorant 
spectators  aa  supernatural  spectacles,  and  made  the  causes  or 
signs  of  most  succeeding  conttngendes.  To  behold  a  rain- 
bow in  the  night,  is  no  prodigy  unto  a  philosopher.  Than 
eclipses  of  sun  or  moon,  nothing  is  more  natural :  yet  with 
what  superstition  they  have  been  beheld  since  the  tragedy  of 
Nicias  and  his  army,*  many  examples  declare. 

'  ceiueelaryimpitUei.}     "Consequent  '  Nkiai  lad  hu  army.']     H«  ImC  hii 

Implede*."  army  before  Syr»cu»e,  by  delaying  \o 

*  occurrtKU  of  Iki  world.']  "  Occur-  emb«rk  it,  at  [be  fnvounble  moment, 
TenoM  of  the  vorld."  on  accounl   or  an  edipw  of  the  mhmd 

*  qftwajinrtwii.]    "Of nsretoieit"  wUihiuddenlyeanieoii.  PlultnhiuFit. 
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True  it  is,  and  we  will  not  deny  it,  that  although,  theqe 
heing  natural  productions  from  second  and  settled  causes,  we 
need  not  alway  look  upon  them  as  the  immediate  hand  of 
God,  or  of  his  ministering  spirits :  yet  do  they  sometimes  ad- 
mit a  respect  therein ;  and,  even  in  their  naturals,  the  indif- 
ferency  of  their  existences,  contemporised  unto  our  actions, 
admits  a  farther  consideration. 

That  two  or  three  suns  or  moons  appear  in  any  man's  life 
or  reign,  it  is  not  worth  the  wonder.  But  that  the  same 
should  fall  out  at  a  remarkable  time,  or  point  of  some  decisive 
action;  that  the  contingency  of  its  appearance  should  be  con- 
firmed unto  that  time ;  that  those  two  should  make  but  one 
line  in  the  book  of  fate,  and  stand  together  in  the  great 
ephemerides  of  God ;  beside  the  philosophical  assignment  of 
the  cause,  it  may  admit  a  Christian  apprehension  in  the  sig- 
nality. 

But,  above  all  be  deceivetb  us,  when  we  ascribe  the  eflects 
of  things  unto  evident  and  seeming  casualties,  which  arise 
from  the  secret  and  undiscemed  action  of  himself.  Thus 
hath  he  deluded  many  nations  in  bis  augurial  and  extispicious' 
inventions,  firom  casual  and  uncontrived  contingencies  divin- 
ing events  succeeding.  Which  Tuscan  superstition  sei^ng 
upon  Rome,  hath  since  possessed  all  Europe.  When  Au- 
gustus found  two  galb  in  his  sacrifice,  the  credulity  of  the  city 
concluded  a  hope  of  peace  with  Anthony,  and  the  conjunc- 
tion of  persons  in  choler  with  each  other.  Because  Brutus 
and  CassiuB  met  a  blackmoor,  and  Pompey  had  on  a  dark  or 
sad-coloured  garment  at  Pharsalia ;  these  were  presages  of 
their  overthrow.*  Which  notwithstanding  are  scarce  rhetor-  { 
ical  sequels ;  concluding  metaphors  from  realities,  and  from  I 
conceptions  metaphorical  inferring  realities  again.  / 

Now  these  divinations  concerning  events,  being  in  his  pow- 
er to  force,  contrive,  prevent,  or  turther,  they  must  generally 
fell  out  conformably  unto  his  predictions.  When  Gracchus 
was  slain,  the  same  day  the  chickens  refused  to  come  ont  of 


*  utiipicMu.]  "Belttinglo  thain.  hlMloMar.']  Tbe  Elhiapian,  wbo  mat 
ipcction  or  entnlb  in  order  lo  prognot-  the  >Un<Urd-be*iet  opening  tbe  gate  of 
tkalion."  ihe  cimp,  >nd  wu  cut  in  pecu  by  the 

*  Becaait  Brntiii  and  CauhiM  mtt  a  soldlen,  ia  affbrding  in  111  omen. 
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the  coop ;  and  Claudius  Pulcfaer  underwent  the  like  success, 
when  he  condemned  the  tripudiary  augurations ;  they  died,  not 
because  the  pullets  would  not  feed,  hut,  because  the  devil 
foresaw  ^  their  death,  he  contrived  that  abstinence  in  them. 
So  was  there  no  natural  dependence  of  the  event  upon  the 
sign,  but  an  artifidal  contrivance  of  the  sign  unto  the  event. 
An  unexpected  way  of  delusion,  and  whereby  he  more  easily 
led  away  the  indrcumspection  of  their  belief.  Which  fallacy 
be  might  excellently  have  acted  before  the  death  of  Saul ;  for 
that  being  within  bis  power  to  foretell,  was  not  beyond  his 
ability  to  foreshew,  and  might  have  contrived  signs  thereof 
through  all  the  creatures,  which,  visibly  confirmed  by  the 
event,  had  proved  authentic  unto  those  times,  and  advanced 
the  art  ever  after. 

He  deludeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures,  charms,  un- 
grounded amulets,  characters,  and  many  superstitious  ways 
in  the  cure  of  common  diseases :  seconding  herein  the  ex- 
pectation of  men  with  events  of  bis  own  contrivbg,  which 
while  some,  unwilling  to  fall  directly  upon  inagick,  impute 
unto  the  power  of  imagination,  or  the  efficacy  of  hidd«t 
causes,  he  obtains  a  bloody  advantage ;  for  thereby  he  begets 
not  only  a  false  opinion,  but  such  as  leadeth  the  open  way  to 
destruction.  In  maladies  admitting  natiual  reliefs,  making 
men  rely  on  remedies,  neither  of  real  operation  in  themselves, 
nor  more  than  seeming  efficacy  in  his  concurrence.  Which 
whensoever  he  pleaseth  to  withdraw,  they  stand  naked  unto 
the  mischief  of  their  diseases,  and  revenge  the  contempt 
of  the  medicines  of  the  earth  which  God  hath  created  for 
them.  And  therefore,  when  neither  miracle  is  expected,  nor 
connectioi]  of  cause  unto  effect  from  natural  grounds  con- 
cluded, however  it  be  sometime  successful,  it  cannot  be  safe 
to  rely  on  such  practices,  and  desert  the  known  and  authen- 
tic provisions  of  God.  In  which  rank  of  remedies,  if  nothing 
in  OUT  knowledge  or  their  proper  power  be  able  to  relieve  us, 
we  must  with  patience  submit  unto  that  restraint,  and  expect 
the  vrill  of  the  restrainer. 
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Now  in  these  effects  although  he  seem  ofttimes  to  imitate, 
yet  doth  he  concur  unto  their  productions  in  a  different  way 
Irom  that  spirit  which  sometimes,  in  natural  means,  pro- 
duceth  effects  above  nature.  For  whether  he  worketh  by 
causes  which  have  relation  or  none  unto  the  effect,  he  maketh 
it  out  by  secret  and  undiscemed  ways  of  nature.  So,  when 
Caius  the  blind,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  was  commanded  to 
pass  from  the  right  side  of  the  altar  unto  the  left,  to  lay  five 
fingers  of  one  hand  thereon,  and  five  of  the  other  upon  his 
eyes;  although  the  cure  succeeded,  and  all  the  people  won-, 
dered,  there  was  not  any  thing  in  the  action  which  did  pro- 
duce it,  nor  any  thing  in  his  power  that  could  enable  it  there- 
unto. So  for  the  same  infirmity,  when  Aper  was  counselled 
by  him  to  make  a  collyrium  or  ocular  medicine  with  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  and  honey,  and  apply  it  to  his  eyes  for  three 
days;  when  Julian  fur  his  spitting  of  blood,  was  cured  by  ■ 
honey  and  pine  nuts  taken  from  his  altar;  when  Lucius  for 
the  pain  in  his  side,  applied  thereto  the  ashes  from  his  altar 
with  wine;  although  the  remedies  were  somewhat  rational, 
and  not  without  a  natural  virtue  unto  such  intentions,  yet 
need  we  not  believe  that  by  their  proper  faculties  they  pro- 
duced these  effects. 

But  the  effects  of  powers  divine  flow  from  another  opera- 
tion; who,  either  proceeding  by  visible  means  or  not  unto 
visible  effects,  is  able  to  conjoin  them  by  his  co-operation. 
And  therefore  those  sensible  ways  which  seem  of  indi&rent 
natures,  are  not  idle  ceremonies,  but  may  be  causes  by  his 
command,  and  arise  unto  productions  beyond  their  regular 
activities.  If  Naaman  the  Syrian  had  washed  in  Jordan 
without  the  command  of  the  prophet,  I  believe  he  had  been 
cleansed  by  them  no  more  than  by  the  waters  of  Damascus. 
I  doubt,  if  any  beside  Elisha  had  cast  in  salt,  the  waters  of 
Jericho  bad  not  been  made  wholesome.  I  know  that  a  de- 
coction of  wild  gourd  or  colocynthis  (though  somewhat  quali- 
fied) will  not  irom  every  hand  be  dulcified  unto  aliment  by 
an  addition  of  flour  or  meal.  There  was  some  natural  virtue 
in  the  plaster  of  figs  applied  unto  Hezechiah ;  we  find  that 
gall  is  very  mundificative,  and  was  a  proper  medidne  to  clear 
the  eyes  of  Tobit ;  which  carrying  in  themselves  some  action 
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of  tbdr  owD,  they  were  additionally  promoted  by  that  power, 
whicb  con  extend  their  natures  unto  the  production  of  effecta 
beyond  their  created  efficiendes.  And  thus  may  be  operate 
also  from  causes  of  no  power  unto  their  visible  effects ;  for 
he  that  hath  determined  their  actions  unto  certain  effects, 
hath  not  so  emptied  his  own,  but  that  he  can  make  them  ef- 
fectual unto  any  other. 

Again,  although  his  delusicms  run  highest  in  points  of 
practice,  whose  errors  draw  on  offensive  or  peqal  enormities, 
yet  doth  he  also  deal  in  pomts  of  speculation,  and  thmgs 
whose  knowledge  terminates  m  themselves.  Whose  cog- 
nition although  it  seems  indi^rent,  and  therefore  its  aberra- 
tion directly  to  condemn  no  man,  yet  doth  he  hereby  prepa- 
ratively  dispose  us  unto  errors,  and  deductively  deject  us  into 
destructive  conclu^ns. 

That  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  living  creatures,  en- 
dued with  soul  and  life,  seems  an  innocent  error,  and  an 
harmless  digression  from  truth ;  yet .  hereby  he  confirmed 
their  idolatry,  and  made  it  more  plausibly  embraced.  For, 
wisely  mistrusting  that  reasonable  spirits  would  never  firmly 
be  lost  in  the  adorement  of  things  inanimate,  and  in  the  low- 
est form  of  nature,  he  begat  an  opinion  that  they  were  hving 
creatures,  and  could  not  decay  fer  ever. 

That  spirits  are  corporeal,  seems  at  first  view  a  conceit  de- 
rogative unto  himself  and  such  as  be  should  rather  labour  to 
overthrow ;  yet  hereby  he  estabhsbeth  the  doctrine  of  lustra- 
tbns,  amulets,  and  charms,  as  we  have  declared  before. 

That  there  are  two  principles  of  all  things,  one  good  and 
another  evil ;  from  the  one  proceeding  virtue,  love,  Ugbt,  and 
unity;  from  the  other,  division,  dbcord,  darkness,  and  de- 
formity, was  the  speculation  of  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  and 
many  ancient  philosophers,  and  was  no  more  than  Oromasdes 
and  Arimanius  of  Zoroaster.'  Yet  hereby  be  obtained  the 
advantage  of  adoration,  and  as  the  terrible  principle  became 
more  dreadful  than  his  Maker,  and  therefore  not  willing  to 
let  it  fall,  he  fiu-tbered  the  conceit  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
raised  the  faction  of  Manes  to  muntun  it. 
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That  the  feminine  sex  have  no  generatire  emisaion,  afford- 
ing no  seminal  principles  of  conception,  was  Aristotle's  opiit' 
ion  of  old,  maintained  still  by  some,  and  will  be  countenanced 
by  him*  for  erer.  For  hereby  he  disparageth  the  fruit  of  the 
Virgb,  frustrateth  the  fundamental  prophecy,  nor  can  the 
seed  of  the  woman  then  break  the  bead  of  the  serpent 

Nor  doth  he  only  sport  in  speculative  errors,  which  are  of 
consequent  impieties,  but  the  unquietness  of  hb  malice  haunts 
after  simple  lapses,  and  such  whose  falsities  do  only  condemn 
our  understandings.  Thus  if  Xenophanes  will  say  there  is 
another  world  in  the  moon;*  if  HeraclitUs,  wiUi  his  ad- 
herents, will  hold  the  sun  is  no  bigger  than  it  appeareth;  if 
Anaxagoras  affirm  that  snow  is  black ;  if  any  other  opinion 
there  are  no  Antipodes,  or  that  stars  do  fall,  he  shall  not  want 
herein  the  applause  or  advocacy  of  Satan.  For  malignmg 
the  tranquillity  of  truth,  be  delighteth  to  trouble  its  streams; 
and,  being  a  professed  enemy  unto  God  (who  is  truth  itaelf) 
he  promoteth  any  error  as  derogatory  to  his  nature,  and 
revengeth  himself  in  every  deformity  from  truth.  If,  there- 
fore, at  any  time  he  speak  or  practise  truth,  it  is  upon  design, 
and  a  subtle  inversion  of  the  precept  of  God,  to  do  good 
that  evil  may  come  of  it.  And,  therefore,  sometime  we  meet 
with  wholesome  doctrines  from  bell;  Notce  teiptum,  the 
motto  of  Delphos,  was  a  good  precept  in  morality ;  that  a 
just  man  is  beloved  of  the  gods,  an  uncontrollable  verity. 
Twas  a  good  deed,  though  not  well  done,  which  he  wrought 
by  Vespasian,  when  by  the  touch  of  his  foot  he  restored  a 
lame  man,  and  by  the  stroke  of  his  hand  another  that  was 
blind,  but  the  intention  hereof  drived  at  his  own  advantage; 
for  hereby  he  not  only  confirmed  the  opinion  of  his  power 
with  the  people,  but  his  integrity  with  princes,  in  whose 


niic«J,  if  Ihey  h"«  been  ri^tljr  repre- 

•t  vAU  My  then  <i  oik-  tmUd,  wtn  wild  and  incoDgmoo* ;  but 

Iher'miTld  'in  the  moon.]     Xenophsnei  perhipi  It  maybe  inferred,  rrooi  Ihc  re>- 

wu  a  psotbeiitic^  phUoMpher,  boni  at  Hniblneu  of  bia  lenetlbatfhiBaaiiuiu 

ColopbOD,  B.C.  SSS,  wbo  ronaded  tha  aa  liAsi^fefJ  iiwrU,  tbat,  at  loipecled  bj 

Eleadc  aect  In  Sidlf ,  and  died  in  Magna  Brucker  and  otbera,  the;  haTe  been  ml*. 

Orads  at  the  age  of  a  century,  having  repreteoled.    TbiittofanuMthanolion 

occapied  the  Fythagorean  chair  of  phi-  tiloded  to  by  ominthot.     Sc«  Braektri 

ioMpb;  for  neaily  woenty  yean.     HI*  Hiil.  Crit.  PUhujMa,  torn,  t,  p.  1143, 

doctrinM,  both  philouphical  and  aitrono-  )H8,  1t$5. — Br. 
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power  he  knew  it  lay  to  overdirow  bu  oracles,  and  silence  the 
pracdce  of  his  delusions. 

But  of  such  a  diffused  nature,  and  bo  large  is  the  empire  of 
truth,  that  it  hath  place  within  the  walls  of  hell,  and  the 
devils  tbenuelves  are  daily  forced  to  prcctiae  it ;  not  only  as 
being  true  themselves,  in  a  metaphysical  verity,  that  is,  as 
having  their  essence  conformable  unto  the  intellect  of  their 
maker,  but  making  use  of  moral  and  logical  verities,  that  is, 
whether  in  the  conformity  of  words  unto  things,  or  things 
unto  their  own  conceptions,  they  practise  truth  in  common 
among  themselves.  For,  although  without  speech  they  in- 
tuitively conceive  each  other,  yet  do  their  apprehensions  pro- 
ceed through  realities;  and  tbsy  conceive  each  other  by 
species,  which  carry  the  true  and  proper  notions  of  things 
conceived.  And  so  also  in  moral  verities,  although  they  de- 
ceive us,  they  lie  not  unto  each  other,  as  well  understanding 
that  all  commimity  is  continued  by  truth,  and  that  of  hell 
cannot  consist  without  it. 

To  come  yet  nearer  the  point,  and  draw  mto  a  sharper  an- 
gle :  they  do  not  only  speak  and  practise  truth,  but  may  be 
stud  well-wishers  hereunto,  and,  in  some  sense,  do  really 
denre  its  enlargement.  For  many  things  which  in  them- 
selves are  false,  they  do  desire  were  true.  He  cannot  hut 
wish  he  were  as  he  professeth,  that  he  had  the  knowledge  of 
future  events ;  were  it  in  his  power,  the  Jews  should  be  in 
the  right,  and  the  Messias  yet  to  come.  Could  his  desires 
effect  it,  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  should  be  true,  the  world 
should  have  no  end,'  but  be  as  inunortal  as  himself.  For 
thereby  he  might  evade  the  accomplishment  of  those  afflic- 
tions he  now  but  gradually  endureth  ;  for  comparatively  unto 
those  flames,  he  ie  hut  in  balneo,  then  begins  hie  ignit  rota,' 

'  Ikt  varld  thould  hate  naendJ]    Aiii-  healed  irUer,  oil.  Mnd,  ni  olbtr  contc- 

tolle  unqucitionably  held  Ihii  doclrinc,  nienC  medium  i  whence  the  vater  bath 

M  appeal*  fram  the  entire  Rrguinent  or  and  lamd  balh,  or  usd  beat  of  modern 

his  treadle  On  tht  Htavmt Br.  chemiairy.     The  igfii  rota  iias  a  naked 

'  hi  it  but  ytt  in  l^neo,  tkeit  begiu  Arc  dupoacd  in  a  drcle  round  a  injdble. 

Ait  ignii  rotB.]       Theie  tenni  are  de-  in  which  ignitioa  or  calcination,  opera- 

rired  fhnn  the  lechnical  language  ol  the  lioni  requiring  on  intenie  heat  Kcie  to 

old   chemiiti.      /■  Mnto  refen  to  the  be  perlotnied.      Tbui  undenlood,    the 

(cntleoicMDparaliteljp  low  heal  Dblaio-  meaning  of  out  author'i  applicalian  of 

ed  br  immeraing  the  Teuel  containing  tbeie  (enni  ii  obvloui. — Br. 
Ihc  Hibilancc  to  be  healed  in  a  balh  of 
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and  terrible  fire,  which  will  detennine  his  ^puted  eubtilty, 
and  even  hazard  bis  immortality. 

But  to  speak  strictly,  he  is  in  these  wishes  no  promoter  of 
verity,  but,  if  considered,  some  ways  injurious  unto  truth ; 
for  (besides  that  if  things  were  true,  which  now  are  false,  it 
were  but  an  exchange  of  their  natures,  and  things  must  then 
be  false,  which  now  are  true)  the  settled  and  determined  order 
of  the  world  would  be  perverted,  and  that  course  of  things 
disturbed  which  seemed  best  unto  the  immutable  contriver. 
For,  whilst  they  murmur  against  the  present  disposure  of 
tlungs,  regulating  determined  realities  unto  their  private  op- 
tations,  they  rest  not  in  their  established  natures,  but  unwisb- 
ing  their  unalterable  verities,  do  tacitly  desire  in  them  a  <Uf- 
fonnity  from  the  primitive  rule,  and  the  idea  of  that  mind 
that  formed  all  things  best.  And  thus  he  offendeth  truth 
even  in  his  first  attempt ;  for,  not  content  with  his  created 
nature,  and  thinking  it  too  tow  to  be  the  highest  creature  of 
God,  he  ofiended  the  ordainer,  not  only  in  the  attempt,  but  in 
the  wish  and  simple  volition  thereof. 
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THE  SECOND  BOOK, 

BEGINNING   THE   PARTICULAR   PART. 


CHAPTER  I. 
That  Cryttal  u  nothhig  else  but  Ice  strongly  congealed. 

Hereof  the  common  opiDion  hath  been,  and  BtiB  rematneth 
amongst  us,  that  crystal  is  nothingielse  but  ice  or  snow  con- 
creted, and,  by  duration  of  time,  congealed  beyond  liquation. 
Of  which  assertion,  if  prescription  of  time,  and  numerosity 
of  assertors  were  a  sufficient  demonstration,  we  might  sit 
down  herein,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  nor  should  there 
need  ulterior  disquisition;  for  few  opinions  there  are  which 
have  found  so  many  friends,  or  been  so  popularly  received, 
through  all  professions^d  ages.  Pliny  is  positive  in  this 
opinion ;  Cryttalhu  Jit  gelu  vehementitu  concrete  :^  the  same 
is  followed  by  Seneca,  elegantly  described  by  Claudian,  not 
denied  by  Scaliger,  some  way  affirmed  by  Alhertus,  Brassa- 
volus,  and  directly  by  many  others.^  The  venerable  fathers 
of  the  church  have  also  assented  hereto ;  as  Basil,  in  his 
Hexameron,  Isidore,  in  his  Etymologies,  and  not  only  Austin, 
a  Latine  father,  but  Gregory  the  Great,  and  Jerom  upon  oc- 
casion of  that  term  expressed  in  the  first  of  Ezekiel. 

'  CrgilaUut  Jtl  gtla,  ^.]     Thii  opi-  ]j   mu   tbs   word  Kf^OTttXXo;  in  the 

nion  ii  ginn  bj  Plinj,  Hiit.  Nal.  lib.  «,,„  of  ice,   Sm  HM.  HI,  SS. — (to. 

X«iii,  up.  2.— Br.  ,5l.  |,  p.  fzi. 
b</  mtiiji  ethtrt.^  Thuc;didc>  dcu- 
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^U  which  notwidiBtandiiig,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  we  find 
the  matter  controTertible,  and  with  much  more  reason  denied, 
than  is  a§  yet  affirmed.  For  though  many  have  passed  it 
OTer  with  easy  affirmatiTes,  yet  there  are  also  many  authors 
that  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  mineralogists  have  rejected  it. 
Diodorus,  in  his  eleventh  book,  denieth  it,  (if  crystal  be  there 
taken  in  its  proper  acception,  as  Rhodiginus  hath  used  it, 
and  not  for  a  diamond,  as  Salmasius  hath  expounded  it),  for 
in  that  place  he  affirmeth,  cryttallum  etse  laptdem  ex  aqua 
pura  concretum,  non  tamen  frigore  ted  dicini  caiorit  vi. 
Solimis,  who  transcribed  Pliny,  and,  therefore,  in  almost  all 
subscribed  unto  him,  hath  in  this  point  dissented  from  him. 
Putant  quidam  gladem  coire,  el  in  cryttallum  corporari,  ted 

/ruMtra.  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides,  hath 
with  confidence  rgected  it.*  The  same  hath  been  performed 
by  Agricola,  De  natura  fostilium,  by  Cardan,  Boetius  de 
Boot,  Ciesius  Bemardus,  Sennertus,  and  many  more. 

Now,  besides  authority  against  it,  there  may  be  many  rea- 

'  sons,  deduced  &om  their  several  differences,  which  seem  to 
overthrow  it.  And  first  a  difierence  is  probably  in  their  con- 
cretion. For,  if  crystal  be  a  stone,  (as  in  the  number  thereof 
it  is  confessedly  received,)  *  it  is  not  immediately  concreted  by 
the  efficacy  of  cold,  but  rather  by  a  mineral  spirit  and  lapidi- 
fical  principles  of  its  own ;  and,  therefore,  while  it  lay  in  i€l»- 
tu  principiu,  and  remamed  in  a  fluid  body,  it  was  a  subject 
very  unapt  for  proper  congladation ;  for  mineral  spirits  do 
generally  resist,  and  scarce  submit  thereto.  So  we  observe 
that  many  waters  and  springs  will  never  freeze,  and  many 
ports  in  rivers  and  lakes,  where  there  are  mineral  eruptions, 
will  still  persist  without  congelation ;  as  we  also  observe  in 
aqua  fortis,  or  any  mineral  solution,  either  of  vitriol,  alum,  salt- 
petre, ammoniac,  or  tartar,  which,  although  to  some  degree 


'  ailhtonfiiejictTfjeettdit.']   "With  obwnei,  "  me  UniorphoEe  »tick»,  leaves, 

ronfldeace,  uid  not  wiihout  reuon,  re-  and  ueei,  piece*  at  leather,   outaheU*. 

jected  H."--Kd.  1646.  and  such  like  iturinlo  Kooei ;  why  IhcD 

*  at  in  the  nivtber  thtreof  it  it,  ^,']  may  not  cold  converl  ice  into  a  higher 

i.  e.  in  the  number  whereof  it  it,  ftc.  degree  of  hardnen,  and  prepare  it  for 

Rdu,  with  hi)  uauai  wtong-headed-  reception  of  a  new  fonu,  which  giTea  it 

nen,  argues  itoutly  for  the  atident  opi-  the  euence  and  nmie  oT  eiyital." — jIt- 

nion.     "  Thecold  of  lome  waters."  he  rana,  p.  IBS, 
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exhaled,  and  placed  in  cold  conservatories,  will  crystallize  and 
shoot  into  white  and  glaciotis  bodies ;  yet  is  not  this  a  conge- 
lation primarily  efl^cted  by  cold,  but  an  intrinsical  induration 
from  themselves ;  and  a  retreat  into  their  proper  solidities, 
which  were  absorbed  by  the  liquor,  and  lost  in  a  full  imbibi- 
tion thereof  before.  Andso,  also,  when  wood  and  many  other 
bodies  do  petrify,  either  by  the  sea,  other  waters,  or  earths 
abounding  in  such  spirits,  we  do  not  usually  ascribe  their  in- 
duration  to  cold,  but  rather  unto  salinous  spirits,  concretive 
juices,  and  causes  circumjacent,  which  do  assimilate  all  bodies 
not  indisposed  for  their  impressions. 

But  ice  is  only  water  congealed  by  the  frigidity  of  the  air, 
whereby  it  acr|uireth  no  new  form,  but  rather  a  consistence  or 
determination  of  its  diffluency,  and  amitteth  not  its  essence, 
but  condition  of  fluidity.  Neither  doth  there  any  thing  pro- 
perly conglaciate  but  water,  or  watery  humidity;  for  the 
determination  of  quicksilver  is  properly  fixation,  that  of  milk 
coagulation,  and  that  of  oil  and  unctious  bodies  only  incrassa- 
tion.  And,  therefore,  Aristotle  makes  a  trial  of  the  fertility 
of  human  seed,  from  the  experiment  of  congelation ;  for  that, 
saith  he,  which  is  not  watery  and  improlifical  will  not  congla^ 
ciate :  which,  perhaps,  must  not  be  taken  stricUy,  but  in  the 
germ  and  spirited  particles ;  for  eggs,  I  observe,  will  freeze 
in  the  albugineous  part'  thereof.  And  upon  this  ground 
Paracelsus,  in  his  ArcMdoxit,  extracteth  the  magistery  of 
wine ;  after  four  months'  digestion  in  horse-dung,  exposing  it 
unto  the  extremity  of  cold,  whereby  the  aqueous  parts  will 
freeze,  but  the  spirit  retire,  and  be  found  uncongealed  in  the 
centre. 

But  whether  this  congelation  be  simply  made  by  cold,  or 
also  by  co-operation  of  any  nitrous  coagulum,  or  spirit  of  salt, 
the  principle  of  concretion,  whereby  we  observe  that  ice  may 
be  made  with  salt  and  snow  by  the  fire  side,  as  is  also  ob- 
servable from  ice  made  by  saltpetre  and  water,  duly  mixed 
and  strongly  agitated,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  were  a  very 
considerable  enquiry.     For  thereby  we  might  clear  the  gene- 

*  'St''  I  'ttervi,  ^-c]  That  pcdnl  in  tnci  from  cilerpilhn,  which  cin  con- 
tbc  CluAtza,  Ihe  apsrk  o(  vitiflnlion,  I  tinui  tbeir  noiioiu  ipcdci,  by  iheir  hj- 
wbli  it  might  hteie :  it  nould  rid  my    bcniating  tggt. — IMatoa'i  Ettdoia.  • 
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ration  of  snow,  hail,  and  hoary  frosts,  the  piercing  qualities 
of  some  winds,  the  coldness  of  cavemB,  and  some  cells.  We 
might  more  sensibly  conceive  bow  saltpetre  fixetli  the  flying 
spirits  of  minerals  in  chemical  preparations,  and  bow  by  this 
congealing  quality  it  becomes  an  useful  medicine  in  fevers.' 

Again,  the  diflerence  of  their  concretion  is  collectible  firora 
their  dissolution,  which  being  many  ways  performable  in  ice, 
is  few  ways  efl^ted'  in  crystal.  Now  the  causes  of  liquation 
are  contrary  to  those  of  concretion ;  and,  as  the  atoms  and 
indivisible  parcels  are  united,  so  are  they  in  an  opposite  way 
disjoined.  That  which  is  concreted  by  exsiccation  or  ex- 
pression  of  humidity,"  will  be  resolved  by  bumectation,  as 
earth,  dirt,  and  clay;  that  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery 
siccity,  will  suffer  colliquation  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as 
salt  and  sugar,  which  are  easily  dissoluble  in  water,  but  not 
without  difficulty  in  oil  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wine. 
That  which  is  concreted  by  cold,  will  dissolve  by  a  mcHst 
heat,  if  it  consist  of  watery  parts,  as  gums  arabic,  tragacanth, 
ammoniac,  and  others,  in  an  airy  heat  or  oil,  as  all  resinous 
bodies,  turpentine,  pitch,  and  frankincense ;  in  both,  as 
gummy  resinous  bodies,  mastic,  camphor,  and  storax;  in 
neither,  as  neutrals,  and  bodies  anomalous  hereto,  as  bdel- 
lium, myrrh,  and  others.  Some  by  a  violent  dry  heat,  as 
metals ;  which  although  corrodible  by  waters,  yet  will  they 
not  suffer  a  liquation  from  the  powerfiiUest  heat  commmuca- 
ble  unto  that  element.  Some  will  dissolve  by  this  heat,  al- 
though their  ingredients  be  earthy,  as  glass,'  whose  materi- 
als are  fine  sand,  and  the  ashes  of  kali  or  fern ;  and  so  will 
salt  run  with  fire,  although  it  be  concreted  by  heat.  And 
this  way  may  be  efiected  a  liquation  in  crystal,  but  not  with- 
out some  difBculty,  that  is,  calcination  or  reducing  it  by  art 
into  a  subtle  powder,  by  which  way  and  a  vitreous  commix- 
ture, glasses  are  sometime  made  hereof,  and  it  becomes  the 

'  BmI  whethtr,  ^y:.]     Thii  pinenph  dently  derind  tram  Arittotle.  Mtt.  lib. 

WM  added  in  Secmd  Editiim.  it,  cap.  6.     See  >lii>  Ilic  nDlci  to  Ptni- 

'  ii /em  weyi  ^teltri,']  "  Ii  not  in  Airfoida,  book  i,  chip-  il,  p.  SIS. — Br. 
the  Mine  manner  tEectei."~Ed.  1646.        >  glau.]    In  ihe  Matiehttler Mcwttb'; 

'  that  which  ii  amcrtttd  by  txiicca-  vol.  S,  p.  91,  there  arc  tome  ialereiting 

Hat,  4«.]     The  •tatemenli  here  mide  "  Remirki    on    [he   Knovledfc  of  the 

hf  our  author  rt*p«ctiiiK  the  caiuet  of  AndenK  retpecting  QliMi"  bf  Dr.  Fftl- 

liquaHoo  and  eoncrttion,  tec,  an  eil-  coner. 
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chiefest  ground  for  artificial  and  iacdtious  gems.  But  the 
same  way  of  solution  is  common  also  unto  many  stones ;  and 
not  only  beryls  and  cornelians,  but  flints  and  pebbles  are  sub- 
ject unto  fusion,  and  will  run  like  glass  in  fire. 

But  ice  will  dissolve  in  any  way  of  heat,  for  it  will  dissolve 
with  fire,  it  will  colliquate  in  water,  or  warm  oil,  nor  doth  it 
only  submit  unto  an  actual  heat,  but  not  endure  the  potential 
calidity  of  many  waters.  For  it  will  presently  dissolve  in  cold 
aqua  fortis,  spirit  of  vitriol,  salt  or  tartar,  nor  will  it  long 
continue  its  fixation  in  spirits  of  vrine,  as  may  be  observed  in 
ice  injected  therein. 

Again,  the  concretion  of  tee  will  not  endure  a  dry  attrition 
without  liquation ;  for  if  it  be  rubbed  long  with  a  cloth,  it 
melteth.  But  crystal  will  calefy  unto  electricity,  that  is,  a 
power  to  attract  straws  or  light  bodies,  and  convert  the 
needle  freely  placed : — which  is  a  declarement  of  very  dif- 
ferent parts,  wherein  we  shaU  not  enlarge,  as  having  dis- 
coursed concerning  such  bodies  in  the  chap,  of  electrics. 

They  are  difl^renced  by  supematation  or  floating  upon 
water ; '  for  crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 
bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any  water  it  doth 
occupy,  and  .will  therefore  only  swim  in  molten  metal  and 
quicksilver.  But  ice  will  swim  in  water  of  what  thinness  so- 
ever ;  and,  though  it  sink  in  oil,  will  float  in  spirits  of  wine  or 
aqua  vitR.  And  therefore  it  may  swim  in  water,  not  only  as 
being  water  itself,  and  in  its  proper  place,  but  perhaps  as 
weighing  somewhat  less*  than  the  water  it  possesseth.  And 
therefore,  as  it  will  not  sink  unto  the  bottom,  so  neither  will 
it  float  above,  like  lighter  bodies,  but,  being  near  in  weight, 
lie  superficially  or  almost  horizontally  unto  it.  And  therefore 
also,  an  ice  or  congelation  of  salt  or  sugar,  although  it  des- 
cend not  unto  the  bottom,  yet  will  it  abate,  and  decline  below 


'  Thty  art  differtaad,  SfC.")    Thcf  ;  ai^ament  ttnirefare  I*  good  thui ;  erjttal 

1.  >.   ice  ind  cryiUL     Here    again  me  ^nlu,  lee  iwinu ;  (btrefore  crjilil  it  not 

Iwie  Roii't  ingenioui  reply; — "  It'*  no  ice;   bat  It  will  not  Iblla*,    tbererore, 

wonder  to  see  a  (tone  sink  and  iceiwimt  cryatal  <nu  not  ice." — Areaim,  p.  I  BE). 
br  crystal  when  it  wai  ice,  swiiamed,         *  mnrarAai /uf.]     "No  more." — Ed. 

bring  now  nitpnetlnkiiUbeing  a  body  ISIS.      The  tpeeiSc  gravity  of  ice  ii  to 

more  compact,  hard,  lolid,  and  ponder-  tfait  of  water,  ii  S  to   9.     Iti  grealer 
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the  siuface  in  thin  water,  but  very  sensibly  in  spirits  of  wine. 
For  ice,  although  it  eeemeth  as  transparent  and  compact  as 
crystal,  yet  is  it  short  in  either;  *  for  ite  atoms  are  not  con- 
creted into  continuity,  which  doth  diminieh  its  translucency ; 
it  is  also  full  of  spumes  and  bubbles,  which  may  abate  its 
gravity.  And  therefore,  waters  frozen  in  pans  and  open 
glasses,  after  their  dissolution,  do  commonly  leave  a  froth  and 
spume  upon  them,  which  are  caused  by  the  airy  parts  difliised 
in  the  congelable  mixture,  which,  uniting  themselves,  and 
finding  no  passage  at  the  surface,  do  elevate  the  mass,  and 
make  the  liquor  take  up  a  greater  place  than  before :  aa  may 
be  observed  in  glasses  filled  with  water,  which,  being  fcoxen 
will  seem  to  swell  above  the  brim.  So  that  if,  in  this  conden- 
sation, any  one  affirmeth  there  is  also  some  rarefaction,  ex- 
perience may  assert  it.* 

They  are  distinguished,  in  substance  of  parts,  and  the  ac- 
cidents thereof:'^  that  is,  in  colour  and  figure:  for  ice  is  a 
similary  body,  and  homogeneous  concretion,  whose  material 
b  properly  water,  and  but  accidentally  exceeding  the  sim- 
plicity of  that  element.  But  the  body  of  crystal  is  mixed, 
its  ingredients  many,  and  sensibly  containeth  those  principles 
into  which  mixed  bodies  are  reduced.  For  beside  the  spirit 
and  mercurial  principle,  it  conttuneth  a  sulphur  or  inflam- 
mable part,  and  that  in  no  small  quantity ;  for,  besides  its 
electric  attraction,  which  is  made  by  a  sulphureous  effluvium, 
it  will  strike  fire  upon  percussion,  like  many  other  stones,  and, 
upon  collision  with  steel,  actively  send  forth  its  sparks,  not 
much  inferiorly  unto  a  flint.  Now,  such  bodies  as  strike 
fire,  as  have  sulphureous  or  ignitable  parts  within  them,  and 
those  strike  best  which  abound  most  in  them.  For  these 
scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of  the  air,  upon  the  colli- 
sion of  two  bard  bodies,  but  rather  the  inflammable  effluen- 
ces or  vitrified  sparks  discharged  from  the  bodies  collided. 
For  diamonds,  marbles,  heliotropes,  and  agaths,  though  hard 

'  gtlit  itilurtintilktr.']    "Tet  iiil  ihst  no  prcient  diSkrence  betwe«D  Ice 

infonar  to  eryiul,  both  Id  RaotpareDcji  ind  cryiul  an  protE  that  tht  one  may 

■nd  campulnnt."  ncTei  bme  been  tbe  other.     "CryiDj 

*  uhich  art,  4'C.]  From  I.  8.  la  the  end  ii  not  u  much  diilittguiahed  cither  in 
of  Ibe  paragnph  wu  added  in  3nd  Sdil.  lubilance  or    icddeoti   from  Ice,  U  « 

*  Tkeg  art  dittiagiidilud,  ic-J  Hon  chick  ii  Trom  ao  tgg,  and  jet  tbt  chicle, 
agaiameetitheauthoronthshypothaii,  waianegg." — Artmn,  190. 
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bodies  will  not  readily  strike  fire  with  a  steel,  much  leas  with 
one  anotiier.  Nor  a  flint  so  readUy  with  a  steel  if  they  both 
be  very  wet,  for  then  the  sparks  are  sometimes  quenched  in 
their  eruption.'' 

piett  abierralion  j  and  if  we  r^ard  hi' 

■uppositianarihecombuatibleiulphureoui 
uier,  irom  me  penuBj  oi  imi  paui^j  body  in  iIEel  Ai  mercLv  another  mode  of 
Ihal,  ag  tlie  Pieiutodotia  wu  firti  pub-  deuribing  tbe  mmbus^ble  nature  of  the 
Kihed  in  1616,  our  autbor  bail  aniicipstcd  metal,  bia  explanation  i>  pertectly correct, 
the  celebrated  Hookein  hii  experiinenlal  and  in  accordance  with  the  resulti  or  mo- 
inreitigation  of  the  nature  of  tbe  tpaikt  dem  cbrinical  diKoverj  :  the  oxygen  in 
prodUKd  b  J  the  coUiiion  ofdintuidileel.  tbe  air  "preys  upon"  the  metal,  when 
A  compariiop,  bowerer,  of  tbe  pauage  ai  heated  by  the  percuailon  irhich  teparalea 
ilitandaln  theedilioa  ori673,  (ihc  lut  it  from  the  mau,  con  rem  it  Into  an  oi- 
reiiied  by  (he  author,)  with  (he  corres-  ide,  which  the  heat  ia  also  aikeD  auffl- 
pondiug  one  in  all  the  previoua  editioni,  ciently  interne  to  Tilrify. 
and  a  reference  to  a  further  alliuion  to  In  book  iii,  chap,  xil,  of  the  Pnada- 
the  aubjecl  in  book  iii,  will  show  that  dtiia,  edilioni  16TS  and  1686,  we  fltid 
Browne'*  itilementB  on  the  lubject  were  the  following  remtrence  to  the  colliuon 
corrected  and  matured  aubiequently  to  of  flint  and  steel,  introduced  in  the  dii- 
the  promulgation  of  Hooke'i  reiultt,  and  cuuion  of  another  lubJect:  "At  firat, 
that  all  hia  definite  knowledge  reapecting  how  fire  ia  atricken  out  of  Biota  ?  That 
it  wai  bomwed  from  the  latter,  aa,  in-  is,  not  by  kindling  (he  air  IVom  the  col- 
deed,  he  hai  birly,  though  indirectly,  liaion  of  two  hard  bodies  ;  for  then  dia- 
Bcknowledged.  Aa  tbe  preaent  annotalor  monda  aliould  do  the  like  better  than 
at  firal  made  the  aboTeinferencehlmaelf,  flinta;  but  rather  from  aulpbuteout,  in- 
■nd  ((he  tnbjeet  being  of  some  import-  flamed,  and  even  vitrifitd  ^vvimiu  and 
aocelalbe  bjalory  of  Kience)wa8  indue-  partictet,  aa  bath  been  obserred  of  late." 
ed  to  examine  the  eecming  andcipadon  — (16T1,  p.  178 ;  16SS,  p.  1S4}.  Upon 
somewhat  minutely,  it  may  be  as  well  to  comparing  theie  two  paaaagea  from  the 
Introdnce  here  the  entire  eiamlnationr  edi(ionsofl672snd  1666 with thecone*- 
tbi^  white  it  provea  that  Browne's  know-  ponding  passages  in  eatlier  ediiiona,  we 
ledge  on  the  point  waa  derived  from  find  tbe  following  diflerences  with  r«- 
Hooke,  aa  just  stated,  will  evince  also  the  spect  to  the  point  now  before  ua.  Book 
diligence  with  which  he  invesligated,  and  ii,  rhap.  i:  the  words,  "or  vitrified 
the  candour  with  which  he  adopted  the  tpirks,"  do  not  occur  in  (he  earlier  edi- 
ditcoveriea  of  hia  contemporaries.  (iona.  Book  iii,  chap,  ix):  instead  of 
It  will  first  be  proper  to  dte  the  state-  theworda,  "but  rather  from  lulphnreous, 
ment  of  Dr.  Kooke:— Re  informs  us  in  &c.,"  as  above,  to  the  end  of  the  ex- 
his  Mierogra^tia,  (published  in  1665,)  tract,  in  the  editions  of  1672  and  1686, 
p.  44 — 16,  that,  about  eight  years  before,  we  have  in  the  earlier  edilioni  only 
he  came,  from  experiment,  totbefoilow-  lhese:"bulrBtherfroDitheauIphurindin- 
ing  conelnnona :  that  aipark  atruck  from  fiamniableeffluviums  contained  in  them." 
■  flint  and  aleei  was  nothing  else  but  a  Itiaclear,therelbre,thatthe  Micri^it- 
aniall  piece  of  the  steel  or  flint,  but  most  fMao!  Hooke  baring  appeared  in  the  in- 
commoniy  of  the  steel,  wbidi.  bylhevio-  terval  lie  tween  the  publication  ol  the  first 
lence  of  (he  stroke,  ia  at  the  same  licoe  and  that  of  the  aiith  edition  of  the  Pnu- 
tevered  and  heated  red-hot,  and  that  dadoiia,  our  authorhadperusedthe  work 
somelinnet  to  such  H  degree,  BB  to  make  it  of  hia  great  contemporary,  and  inter- 
melt  Into  a  amall  globule  of  steel,  and  woven  the  results  of  hia  experimental  in. 
sometimes  further  lo  vitrify  it ;  phenc-  veatigation  of  tbe  phenomena  of  the  col- 
mena  which  be  aacribei  to  the  existence  liaion  of  aleei  with  hard  bodies  with  his 
in  ironor  aleel  of  a  verycumbuadbie  sul-  own  previoua  hypothetical  explanation 
pbureoUB  body  "which  the  air  very  ofthem — adding,  in  tbe  first  notice  of  the 
readily  preya  upon,  aa  toon  aa  tbe  body  tubjecl,  to  the  eipreadon,  "inflammable 
it  a  little  violently  heated."  That  such  effluenciei,"  that  of"  or  vitrified  sparks," 
ia  truly  the  nature  of  such  sparks  he  and  also  introducing  the  words,  "  vttri- 
proves  by  experiment  and  by  mictoaco-  Bed"  and  "  particles,"  into  the  second. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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It  containetb  also  «  salt,^  and  that  in  some  plenty,  which 
may  occasion  its  fragility,  as  b  also  observable  in  coial.  This  is 
separable  by  the  art  of  chemistry,  unto  the  operations  wbereoi; 
as  calcination,  reverberation,  sublimation,  distillation,  it  is  lia- 
ble, with  other  concrations.  And  in  the  preparation  of  crys- 
tal Paracelsus  *  bath  nuide  a  rule  for  that  of  gems.  Briefly, 
it  consisteth  of  parts  so  &r  from  an  icy  dissolution,  that 
powerful  menstniums  are  made  for  its  emoOition,  whereby  it 
may  receive  the  tincture  of  minerals,  and  so  resemble  gems 
(as  Boelius  hath  declared  in  the  distillation  of  urine,  spirits  of 
wine,  and  turpentine;)  and  is  not  only  triturable,  and  re- 
dudble  into  powder  by  contrition,  but  will  subsist  in  a  violent 
fire,  and  endure  a  vitrification.  Whereby  are  testified  its 
earthy  and  fixed  parts :  for  vitrification  is  the  last  work  of 
fire,^  and  a  fiision  of  the  salt  and  earth,  which  are  the  fixed 
elements  of  the  composition,  wherein  the  fiisible  salt  draws 
the  earth  and  infiisible  part  into  one  continuum;  and,  there* 
fore,  ashes  will  not  run  fi-om  whence  the  salt  is  drawn,  as 
bone  ashes  prepared  for  the  test  of  metals.  Common  fusion 
in  metals  is  also  made  by  a  violent  heat,  acting  upon  the  vola- 
tile and  fixed,  the  dry  and  humid  parts  of  those  bodies ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  are  so  united,  that,  upon  attenuar 
tion  from  heat,  the  humid  parts  will  not  fly  away,  but  draw 
the  fixed  ones  into  fluor  with  them.  Ordinary  liquation,  in 
wax  and  oily  bodies,  is  made  by  a  gentier  heat,  where  the  oil 
and  salt,  the  fixed  and  fimd  principles,  will  not  easily  separate. 

•  Pinnliuc  it  pnrpamliniitu. 

Browne  u  tn  enor,  howCTei,  with  n-  in  tome  miitake  in  conducting  cbcmictl 

■pcct   to   diimondi,    htUotropct,    and  experinienti  on  rock-crytuL — Br. 
■gain;  (lliifaich,  IfthtirttiBpebe  addpt-         *  fortitrificaiiim,^.^     Intleid  ofltac 

ed  10  the  purpOM,  will  readily  itrike  fire  remaindir  of  this  paragrsph  (altered  in 

with  Heel,  mil  alio  with  each  other.     If  the  Snd  edition)  Hd.  IfllS  readi  thiu:— 

by  "Tnjuble"  he  meani,  as  i>  most  pro-  "  Fot  vitrification  it  Ibe  lut  work  of  fire, 

bable,  the  more  beautirul  rocks  and  mine-  and  when  that  arriTeth,  humidllj'  i>  ex- 

^  ral  flubfltanees  employed  in  building  and  haledi  for  powdered  glan  enuta  no  fume 

ornamental  arcbiieclure  in  general,  be  ia  or  eihalalioo,  allhongh  it  be  laid  upon 

further  in  error;  for  most  of  theae  will  tedhotiron.    And,  tberelbre,  when  aonie 

alto  (irike  fire  1  bat  few  of  the  labttancei,  cODimend   the    powder  of   burnt  glus 

however,   to  which  the   term  marble  ii  a^ntt  the  Mane,  they  Ibll  not  under  my 

now  usually  applied,  possess  that  pro-  comprehention.wbocaiinotconceiTe  bow 

perty. — Br.  a  body  ahould  be  briber  burned  which 

'  ItamlaiiietkaUBaiall.']  Itiascarce-  hath    already    pasted     the    r   " 

1y  requisite  to  oUerre  that  Ibia  ilalenient  teat  of  Arc." 
ii  not  correct,  and  must  have  originated 
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All  which,  whether  by  ntrification,  fWon,  or  liquation,  being 
forced  into  fluent  consistenaes,  do  naturally  regress  into  their 
former  solidities.  Whereas,  the  meldng  of  ice  is  a  «tnple  re- 
solution, or  return  from  solid  to  fluid  parts,  wherein  it  natu- 
rally resteth. 

As  for  colour,  although  crystal,  in  its  pellucid  body,  seems 
to  have  none  at  all,  yet  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  it  hath  a 
vail  and  shadow  of  blue ;.  and  in  its  coarser  pieces  is  of  a  sad- 
der hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass;'  and  this  com- 
plexion it  will  maintain,  although  it  long  endure  the  Are. 
Which,  notwithstanding,  needs  not  move  us  unto  wonder; 
for  vitrified  and  pellucid  bodies  are  of  a  clearer  complexion  in 
their  continuities  than  in  their  powders  and  atomical  divisions. 
So  stibium,  or  glass  of  antimony,  appears  somewhat  red  in 
glass,  but  in  its  powder  yellow ;  so  punted  glass  of  a  sanguine 
red  will  not  ascend  in  powder  above  a  murrey.' 

As  for  the  figure  of  crystal,  (which  is  very  strange,  and 
forced  Pliny  to  despair  of  resolution,)  it  is  for  the  most  part 
hexagonal,  or  six-cornered ;  being  built  upon  a  confiised  mat- 
ter, from  whence,  as  it  were  from  a  root,  angular  figures  arise, 
even  as  in  the  amethyst  and  basaltes.  Which  regular  figura- 
tion hath  made  some  opinion,  it  bath  not  its  determioation 
from  circumscription,  or  as  conforming  unto  contiguities,  but 
rather  from  a  seminal  root,  and  formative  principle  of  its  own,' 

>  Vtniet  gtatt.']     A  glaM  made  >t  the;  ut  all  rither  pun  of  animali  in  a 

Vtnicc,  of  ■  pebble  calltd  cuogiA),  re-  fiiuil  itate,  or  natural  caata  (ram  ihcm ; 

Kinbling  white  maible,  found  in  the  bed  which  Browne,  with  the  erraicommon  lo 

of  the  Tetlno.  bis  age,  endently  lappoKB  lo  be  ■Iriccljr 

I  vatmy.')    Dark,  puipliih,red:  uied  inineralbodiei,andnotderived  from  anl- 

In  thi(  HDw  bf  Bacon  and  Boyle-  mail  i  although,  ai  is  ler;  remarkable, 

'  fomative yrincipU  ofiliaani.'\  With  he  actually,  iti  hi)  note  to  thii  paiuge, 
r«tpei:ttorock-cr]'ital,andalKigall>lann  compsrei  one  of  tbeie  fowl!  with  a  re- 
and  other  lubaisncei,  a>  he  obKnet,  tbti  cent  marine  body  belonging  (o  the  game 
ia  perfectly  true  :  their  cryitalline  form)  natanil  group,  ChefeAJniitc — See  ch.  i,  at 
are  not  itnpreaaed  upon  them  by  the  snr-  thi>  book,  no.  10.  In  tbii  point,  how- 
rounding  bodies,  bularetheresultof  "a  ever,  oui  lulbor'i  dittinction  of  crystal 
fbimaliie  principle," — llie  peculiar  mo-  from  ice  is  fallaciansj  for  allbough  the 
lecular  attraction  which  is  inherent  In  latter  (as  well  ai  the  former  also  ocn- 
each  inbetance.  But  all  the  bodiei  he  nonalty,)  receiTei  its  figure  from  that  of 
subsequently  meniioni  in  ihi)  paragraph,  the  bodiei  upon  or  among  which  il  is 
as  far  ai  the  eernu  ammonii  inclusive,  al-  formed ;  it,  loo,  has  a  formative  prindple 
(hough  (hdrfbcmi  also  have  undoubtedly  of  Its  own,  and  occaiioDally  cryitalhiesi 
ariien  from  formative  principln  of  their  its  itnutiire  being  always  cryitalliDe, 
own,  do  not  owe  their  foimi  to  crystal-  even  when  its  externa]  form,  as  in  gene- 
tine  atttaction,  but  to  erganhalim  ,-  for  lal,  ia  amorphous — Br. 

t2 
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even  as  we  observe  in  several  other  concretioDd.  So  the 
stones,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  the  gall  of  a  man,  are 
most  triangular  and  pyramidal,  although  the  figure  of  that 
part  seems'  not  to  co-operate  thereto.  So  the  cutaria,  or 
It^it  steUarii,  hath  on  it  the  figure  of  a  star ;  so  It^nt  Jtidai- 
cui  hath  circular  lines  in  length  all  down  its  hod;,  and  equidi- 
stant, as  though  they  bad  been  turned  by  art.  So  that  we 
call  a  fairy-stone,*  and  is  often  found  in  gravel  pits  amongst 
us,  being  of  an  hemispherical  figtue,  hath  five  double  Hoes 
arising  from  the  centre  of  its  basis,  which,  if  no  accretion 
distract  them,  do  commonly  concur,  and  meet  in  the  pole 
thereof.  The  figures  are  regular  in  many  other  stones,  as  in 
belemniteg,  lapu  angtantu,  comu  Ammords,  and  many  more ; 
aa,  by  those  which  have  not  the  experience  hereof  may  be 
observed  in  their  figures  expressed  by  mineralogists.  But 
ice  receiveth  its  figure  according  unto  the  surface  wherein  it 
concretetb,  or  the  circumambtency  which  conformeth  it.  So 
it  is  plain  upon  the  sur&ce  of  water,  but  round  in  hail,  which 
is  also  a  glacialion,  and  figured  in  its  guttulous  descent  from 
the  ur,  and  so  growing  greater'  or  lesser  according  unto  the 
accretion  or  pluvious  aggelation  about  the  mother  and  funda- 
mental atoms  thereof;  which  seems  to  be  some  feathery  par- 
ticles of  snow,  although  snow  itself  be  sexangular,  or  at  least 
of  a  starry  and  many-pointed  figure. 

They  are  also  differenced  in  the  places  of  their  generation ; 
for,  though  crystal  be  found  in  cold  countries,  and  where  ice 
remaineth  long,  and  the  air  exceedeth  in  cold,  yet  is  it  also 
found  in  regions  where  ice  is  seldom  seen,  or  soon  dissolved ; 
as  Pliny  and  Agricola  relate  of  Cyprus,  Caramania,  and  an 
island  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  hath  been  also  found  in  the  veins 
of  minerals,  sometimes  agglutinated  unto  lead,*  sometimes  in 
rocks,  opacous  stones,  and  the  marble  face  of  Octavius,  duke 

■  Which  Kcmcth  to  be  acMii'M  lUdaa  Jldrixxadi;  Mmai  Milallict,  Ub.  *. 
Rather  tcluiuimtlritti,  M  b«i  rncmbling  the  irkiniitttra  found  commonly  OD  mu 

*  and  ID,  jrc]    Thui  iltertd  io  the  ill  jonmc; ,  comdcd,  uid  dncendelb, 

3nd  edillDn.  Ed.   164S  Ttsdi — "  And,  therefore,  in  ■  leuer  magnitude,   but 

therelbre,  Atiilotle,  in  hii  Metrore,  con-  in  a  grHler  rotundity  unto  ui." 
cludclh  that  hail  which  it  not  round  ii         *  tomttmf  agglulitmltd,  S^.]     Thit, 

eongea]edneareTtheearth,larlhatwhich  and  the  two   foUowiag  MDUncCB   were 

fiilleth  from  on  high  ii,  by  the  length  of  added  in  the  3rd  editioo. 
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of  Parma.  *  It  hath  alao  constant  veiiis :  as,  besides  others, 
that  of  mount  Salvino,  about  the  territory  of  Bergamo,  Jrom 
whence,  if  part  be  taken,  in  no  long  tract  of  time,  out  of  the 
same  place,  as  irom  its  mineral  matrix,  others  are  observed  to 
arise.  Which  made  the  learned  Cerautus  to  conclude,  eideanf 
hi  an  sit  glactet,  an  verd  cor^tus  JoMtile*  It  is  also  found 
sometimes  in  common  earth.  But  as  for  ice,  it  will  not  readily 
concrete  but  in  the  approachment  of  the  air,  as  we  have  made 
trial  in  glasses  of  water,  covered  an  inch  with  oil,  which  will 
not  easily  freeze  in  the  hardest  frosts  of  our  climate.  For 
water  commonly  concreteth  first  in  its  surface,  and  so  congla- 
ciates  downward ;  and  so  will  it  do,  although  it  be  exposed  in 
the  coldest  metal  of  lead,  which  well  accordetb  with  that  ex- 
pression of  Job,  "  the  waters  are  hid  as  with  a  stone,  and  the 
face  of  the  deep  is  frozen."  f  But  whether  water  which  hath 
been  boiled  or  heated  doth  sooner  receive  this  congelation, 
as  commonly  b  delivered,  we  rest  iu  the  experiment  of  Ca- 
beus,'  who  hath  rejected  the  same  in  his  excellent  discourse 
of  meteors. 

They  have  contrary  qualities  elemental,  and  uses  medidnal ; 
for  ice  is  cold  and  moist,  of  the  quality  of  water ;  but  crystal 
is  cold  and  dry,  according  to  the  condition  of  earth.  The 
use  of  ice  is  condemned  by  most  physicians,  that  of  crystal 
commended  by  many.  For,  although  Dioscorides  and  Galen 
have  left  no  mention  thereof,  yet  hath  Matthiolus,  Agricola, 
and  many,  commended  it  in  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  all,  for 
the  increase  of  milk,  most  chemists,  for  the  stone,  and  some, 
as  Brassavolus  and  Boetius,  as  an  antidote  against  poison. 
Which  occult  and  specifical  operations  are  not  expectable 
from  ice;  for,  being  but  water  congealed,  it  can  never  make 
good  such  qualities,  nor  will  it  reasonably  admit  of  secret 
proprieties,  which  are  the  afl^ctions  of  forms  and  compodtions 
at  distance  from  their  elements. 

Having  thus  declared  what  crystal  b  not,  it  may  afford 
some  satisfaction  to  manifest  what  it  is.    To  deliver,  there- 

■  Whenin  (he  Kolplar  Snind  a  piece  oTpure  ciyalaL  f  Chap.  38. 
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fore,  what,  mth  the  judgment  of  approved  authors  and  best 
reason  consiateth. — It  is  a  mineral  body,  in  tbe  difference  of 
stones,'  and  reduced  bj  some  unto  that  subdivision  which 
comprehendetb  gems ;  transparent,  and  resembling  glass  or 
ice,  made  of  a  lentous  percohition'  of  earth,  drawn  &om  the 
most  pure  and  limpid  juice  thereof,  owing  unto  the  coldness 
of  the  earth  some  concurrence  or  coadjuvancy,  but  not  im- 
mediate determination  and  efficiency,  which  are  wrought  by 
the  hand  of  its  concretive  spirit,  the  seeds  of  petrification  and 
Gorgon  of  itself.  As  sensible  philosophers'  conceive  of  the 
generation  of  diamonds,  iria,^  beryls ;  not  making  them  of 
frozen  icicles,  or  from  mere  aqueous  and  glaciable  substances, 
oosdenBing  them  by  frosts  into  sohdities,  viunly  to  be  expect- 
ed even  &om  polary  congelations,  but  from  thin  and  finest 
earths,  so  well  contempered  and  resolved,  that  transparency 
is  not  hindered,  and  containing  lapidifical  spirits,  able  to  malce 
good  their  solidities  against  the  opposition  and  activity  of 
outward  contraries ;  and  so  leave  a  seonble  difference  between 
the  bonds  of  glaciation,  which,  in  the  mountains  of  ice  about 
the  northern  seas,  are  easily  diasqlved  by  ordinary  heat  of  tbe 
sun,  and  between  the  finer  ligatures  of  petrification,  whereby 
not  only  the  harder  concretions  of  diamonds  and  saphires,  but 
tbe  softer  veins  of  crystal  remain  indissolvable  in  scorching  ter- 
ritories, and  tbe  negro  land  of  Congo. 

And,  therefore,  I  fear'  we  commonly  consider  subterranei- 
ties  not  in  contemplations  sufficiently  respective  unto  the  cre- 
ation. For,  though  Moses  have  left  no  mention  of  minerals, 
nor  made  any  other  description  than  suits  unto  the  apparent 


<  iatte^fnwiMii/KoHi.]    That  ii,  Ikcdoii  confiDC  unto  the  nrnole  actiiitj 

"inthecluiradfaiiiinaf  ■tone)."  of  (he  ton,  or  Ihc  eommoa  opentian  of 

T  a biUaiu ptreplatimi.']     Di.jDbnioii  cDldneH  in  tbe  eulb,   but  may  more 

expUiiu  tbe  wotd  Itntau  (for  wbich  he  Mfely  refer  it   \ma>  a   lipidificalt  vc- 

dte>  DO  other  auOiorlty  than  Brovne)  dC;  and  eongeliciie  principle,  Hbich  de- 

u  metningiTucwf  end  (nueuu;  but  it  tenninei  prepued  miteriaii  unto  ipedal 

it  evidently  nied  here  to  eipran  "  s  coocretiooi." 

gradual  fillntjan  or  itninlng."  '  irii.]  Perhapi  he  nStn  to  opal,  or 

9  Bi  iftibie  pUfusptfri.]      Initnd  iriuted  quartz. 

of  the  remainder  of  Ihii  paragrsph  {wo  l  And,  therefart,  Ifiar.']     Thii  para- 

altered  in  3rd  edition,)   Ed.  1646  bai  graph  givet  an  eicellenl  and  very  aeca- 

the  following  pawage : — "  aa   ne   may  rate   rieir  of  the  nature  of  the'beinga 

conceite  in  atonea  and  gemt;  aa  dia-  lompodng  the  mineral  kingdom,— if  by 

moiuU,  beryli,  taphirea,  and  the  like,  "  aeedi "  me  uaderataud  fomalhe  jvia- 

whoae  generaliou  we  caDDot  with  Mtii-  c^iltt.—Br. 
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and  visible  creatjort,  yet  is  there,  unquestionably,  a  very  large 
class  of  creatures  in  tbe  earth,  far  above  the  condition  of  ele- 
mentarity.  And,  although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable 
way  of  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  'points  the  properties  or 
affections  of  plants,  yet  in  inferior  and  descending  constitu- 
tions they  do,  like  these,  contain  specifical  distinctions,  and 
are  determined  by  seminalities,  that  is,  created  and  defined 
seeds  committed  unto  the  earth  irom  the  beginning.  Where- 
in, although  they  attain  not  the  indubitable  requisites  of  ani- 
Diation,  yet  have  they  a  near  affinity  thereto.  And,  though 
we  want  a  proper  name  and  expressive  appellation,  yet  are 
Ihey  not  to  be  closed  up  in  the  general  name  of  concretions, 
or  lightiy  passed  over,  as  only  elementary  and  subterraneous 
mixtions. 

Tbe  principal  and  most  gemmory  affection  is  its  tralu- 
cency :  ^  as  for  irradiancy  or  sparkling,  which  is  found  in  many 
gems,  it  is  not  discoverable  in  tbb,  for  it  cometh  short  of  their 
compactness  and  durity;  and,  therefore,  requiretb  not  the 
emery,  as  tbe  saphire,  granate,  and  topaz,  but  will  receive  im- 
pression from  steel,  in  a  manner  like  the  turquoise.  As  for 
its  diapbanity  or  perspicuity,  it  enjoyeth  that  most  eminently ; 
and  the  reason  thereof  is  its  continuity,  as  having  its  earthy 
and  salinous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is  left 
imporous,  and  not  discreted  by  atomical  terminations.  For 
that  continuity  of  parts  is  tbe  cause  of  perspicuity,'  is  made 
perspicuous  by  two  ways  of  experiment.  That  is,  either  in 
editing  transparency  in  those  bodies  which  were  not  bo  be- 
fore, or  at  least  iar  short  of  the  additional  degree :  so  snow 
becomes  transparent  upon  liquation  j  so  horns  and  bodies  re- 


*  (robcnc]).]     Fot  "traaalaceucjr."  tipan  the  inrftce  in  a  dtreetion  perp«n- 

Johnaoo  piet  Iralueatt,    dting  Dtries  dtcultr  to  it  ms;  be  diirerled  from  tlieit 

■nd  B.  Jomon — but  nat  Iralacencg.  ariginal  courK,)  come  unbrakeu  to  tbe 

>  cmliiiuify   of  parti  ii  the  eaaii  of  eje ;  whereaa,  when    the  condouitr   ii 

ftrrfiicMity.']      Tbe   eiplanatian   of  tbe  brolien,  u  in  tbe  cue  ofpovrderedglou. 

eiDie  of  truiipirencf  in  tblt  piragrsph  theintenticesofwbichsre  tilled  witb  air, 

U  quite  accuiBte,  tola  u'W  gaa ;  but  to  ubicb  has  >  difibrent  leftaclive   powei 

make  it  uliitkclory.  It  must  be  added,  from  Ilie  paitlclei  of  glui,  the  rayi  are 

that  condnoit;  of  paiti  ii  necemr;  to  sgain  and  again  brolien,  and  turned  from 

tnnipaieucy,  becau«,  in  Itiat  caie,  llie  their  coune,  so  that  they  cannot  reach  the 

ntiactive  eSbcI  upon  the  ra^s  of  light  is  tje  Ihrimgh  the  substance,  ao  as  to  pre- 

unKonn  Ihraughout  the  body,  >a  that  Ihe  aenl  images  of  iKe  bodies  on  tbe  other 

lays  (boneter  ihote  which  do  not  fall  side, — Br. 
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solvable  into  continued  parts  or  jelly ;  the  like  is  observitble 
io  oiled  paper,  wherein,  the  interstitial  divisions  being  con- 
tinuated  by  the  accesnon  of  oil,  it  becometh  more  transparent, 
and  admits  Uie  visible  rays  with  less  umbrosity.  Or  else  the 
same  is  effected  by  rendering  those  bodies  opacous  which 
were  before  pellucid  and  perspicuous :  so  glass,  which  was 
before  diaphanous,  being  by  powder  reduced  into  muldplidty 
of  superficies,  becomes  an  opacous  body,  and  will  not  trans- 
mit the  light:  so  it  is  in  crystal  powdered,  and  so  it  is  also 
before,  for  if  it  be  made  hot  in  a  crucible,  and  presently  pro- 
jected upon  water,  jt  will  grow  dim,  and  abate  its  diaphanity : 
for  the  water,  entering  the  body,  begets  a  division  of  parts, 
and  a  termination  of  atoms  united  before  unto  continuity.* 

The  ground  of  this  opinion^  might  be,  first,  the  conclu- 
sions of  some  men  from  experience ;  for  as  much  as  crystal  is 
found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some  places  not  much  unlike 
the  Btirious  or  stilliddious  dependencies  of  ice.*  Which, 
DOtwithstanding,  may  happen,  either  in  places  which  have 
been  forsaken  or  left  bare  by  the  earth,  or  may  be  petrifica- 
tions, or  mineral  indurations,  like  other  gems,  proceeding  from 
percolations  of  the  earth  disposed  unto  such  concretions. 

The  second  and  most  common  ground  is  from  the  name 
crytta^u,  whereby  in  Greek  both  ice  and  crystal  are  expres- 
sed ;  which  many  not  duly  considering,  have,  from  their 
community  of  name,  conceived  a  community  of  nature,  and 
what  was  ascribed  unto  the  one,  not  unfitly  appliable  unto  the 
other.  But  this  is  a  fallacy  of  equivocation,  tram,  a  society  in 
name  inferring  an  identity  in  nature.  By  this  fallacy  was  he 
deceived  that  drank  aquaforiu  for  strong  water :  ^  by  this  are 

*  far  if  U  bt  madt  Mot,  ^c]     Tbii  fiilUdn,  ind  with  wme  dqw  anliqiulcil 

itatement  alio  li  gcnenlly  due,  but  the  prejudice!. — Sr, 

cuue  or  the  opuitj  productd  ii  not  t}ie  *  Thi  gToand  if  thit  Bpiniom.']    Nuue- 

CDCeriag  of  the  water  Into  the  cryitil,  ly,  "thalcrjaUl  it  in  congeileil  bcyotul 

but  iu  baag  filled  nith  craclu  iriiing  liqailioa." 

froD   the  Hidden   awling,    aad    Cheie,  *  tlu    tllriaa    et    iliUieidiom,    Jfv.] 

whether  filled  wilh  water  or  with  air,  Slirimu,  like  icidei;  tfiWciiJisw,  £^Dg 

haling  a  difltrenc  refractire  power  ftom  in  drop. 

the  cryital  iueir,  en  effect  aket  place  J  aqua  Torcii,  ^c]     An  EngUihouit 

carrnpooding  to  thai  eiplaiiied  aboTe.  gaie  occasiOD  to  thli  error  i  who,  Crana- 

It  may  be  Dbeened.  upon  the  whole,  laling  that  tract  (of  the  French  Ld.  *•**) 

that  there  is  much  eicelient  reasoning  of  Sell  end  Fire,  renden  it  to,  out  of  a 

and  much  real  idence  in  Ihia  chapter,  grou  prmidODi  ignorance,  which  I  wliht 

bnl  mingled,  of  courae,  with  occo^onal  might  becorncted. — Wr. 
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tbe;  deluded  who  conceive  spermaceti,  which  ia  found  about 
the  head)  to  be  the  spawn  of  the  whale ;  or  take  sanguia  dra- 
eomt,  which  is  the  gum  of  a  tree,  to  be  the  blood  of  a  dragon. 
By  the  same  logic  we  may  infer  the  crystalline  humour  of  the 
eye,  or  rather  the  crystalline  heaven  above,  to  be  of  the  sub- 
stance of  crystal  here  below ;  or  that  God  sendeth  down 
crystal,  because  it  is  delivered  in  the  vulgate  translation,  Pg.  47: 
ftUttit  cryttaUum  suum  ttcut  bucceUas,  Which  translation, 
although  it  literally  express  the  septuagint,  yet  is  there  no 
more  meant  thereby  than  what  our  translation  in  plain  Eng- 
lish expresseth,  that  is,  "  be  costeth  forth  his  ice  like  morsels;" 
or  what  TremeUius  and  Junius  as  clearly  deliver,  dejicit 
gelu  tuum  tieut  frusta,  coram  frigore  ejus  quU  consistet  ? 
which  proper  and  Latin  expressions,  had  they  been  observed 
in  ancient  translations,  elder  expositors  had  not  been  misguid- 
ed by  the  synonymy;  nor  had  they  afforded  occasion  unto 
Austin,  the  Gloss, '  Lyranus,  and  many  others,  to  have  taken 
up  the  common  conceit,  and  spoken  of  this  text  conformably 
unto  the  opinion  rejected. 

■  lie  Ofgn.]    Rerening  probably  to  inlerpretadoaaf  the  Bible.   Thebeiledi- 

ihe  uioiMtioniorWaUindiu  SInbo,  who  tion  of  dte  Gloa  of  Smbo,  u  well  of  tlM 

Boflriihed  Id  tbe  Dinib  century.     They  PutlUla,  M  eipoutjons  of   Nicolu  it 

were  railed  gloMa  oriijiiaria,  Bndrorinuiy  Lyn,  or  Lyniniu,  mspubUthedin  folio, 

jtin  were  recdTed  u  the  imly  Buthoriud  aL  Antwerp,  in  1A81. 


hrrt  llua  te  omit  llitm. — BDlloR. 

Page  ttS,  Une  3S.    many  waltri  aad  it  ia  UDDecnnry  now  lo  mcntioD,)  when 

ifringt  wtil  ntvtr  Jrtm.'\     Ooraathori*  tbe  aorikce  or  upper  portion  of  the  water 

mutaken  in  aictllHng  this  phenoiUBnon  giTC*  out  ila  beat  to  the  atmoapbere,  on 

to  the  mineral  content!  of  the  water  ex-  acconntortbelemperatute  of  that  medium 

bibiting  it :  no  ipringi  are  to  itrangly  becoming  inleriar  to  iti  own,  the  poniDD 

tmpregualed  wilb  nineral  labttiDcei  u  of  water  w  cooled  down,  becoming  hea- 

to  hsTe  their  freeiing  poiDti  affected  by  Tier  than  tbe  lubjacent  portion,  linki  lo- 

it  in  any  coniiderable  degree.     Tbe  true  wardi  the  bottom,  and  an  uncooled  poi- 

eauie  of  the  pbenomenoa  ii,  in  the  raae  lion  takei  iti  place,  which,  in  iu  torn,  it 

of  apringi  and  lakei,  tbeir  depth,  and  in  cooled,  and  rendered  heanerby  the  lama 

that  of  riven,  their  depth  in  coi^unclion  proceia.     Until,  therefore,  tbe  whole  of 

wilb  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flow,  the  water  baa  been  reduced  to  tbe  freei- 

~  mobility  of  the  partlclet  ing  point  by  tbe  continuance  of  tbia  ope- 

*     ,  ration,'  no  ice  can  form  upon  it ;  for,  until 

,  then,   the  temperature  of  that  porlioa 

in  in  bulk,  irhid]  ii  in  contact  with  tbe  alnuuphan 

in  proportion  ai  iti  tempt lature  it  redoc-  will  be  ibore  the  freeting  poinL     In  the 

ed,  (with  a  particolat  exception,  which  case  of  deep  welli  and  lake*,  thii  occn- 
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pin  u  long  ■  limi ,  tfau,  ia  lempcnite  at  which  it  boiti  auder  (lu  conutMni  pm- 
dinuM,thecaldt«uaa  hupuMdaw*]!,  lora  of  (he  atmoiphm ;  •ndtbui  can  be 
■nd  the  lemperalure  of  the  atmofphere  Dudt  Co  mtll  tcid.  wbich  ii  qoiie  infiui- 
hu  ctued  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  ble  in  comnian  boiling  water.— J?r. 
upper  ponion  of  the  water,  before  the  Page  2TI,  line  12.  fA«  ameretiim  e^ 
whole  bai  been  reduced  to  the  titeiing  ia  will  net  mfurt  a  dry  aUrifua,  {«.] 
point. — Br.  A  limilai  exertion  of  ingenuitj  to  thai 
Page  3SD,  tiae  3t.  «-  alio  (y  eo-Jipt-  which  hai  diicovered  a  knowledge  of  the 
ratiim  i^  my  iitfrou  ma^'uM.]  The  tine  chemical  miiinre  of  the  anuotphere 
doubt  here  eipreued,  whether  the  eoD-  io  certain  mytbological  t3le<  of  the 
gelation  of  naterii  limply  owlog  to  cold,  Egyptian  prieit),  and  of  tliat  of  the  con- 
or  whether  the  operation  of  cold  may  not  itiiucnta  of  water  in  aoateof  the  apecula- 
be  aided  by  aalt  petre  or  loine  analogoui  lion>  of  Lucretiui,  might,  with  far  leu 
principle,  ia  a  remnant  of  the  nolioni  en-  aherraiion  ftom  the  truth,  alSnn  that  in 
tertalned  of  thai  aalt  by  the  alcbemitta,  thiiientence  of  our  author  ii  Tiiually  an 
and  the  older  Dperalon  in  true  chemiitiy  antidpation  of  Sa  H.  Davy't  eiperi- 
wha  Immediately  lucceeded  them,  of  ment,  in  which  ice  wu  melted  by  the 
both  wboK  ideaa  on  >uch  lubjecti  our  mere  ftiction  of  two  piecea  of  it  together. 
author  retained  a  few,  though  (coatider-  For  ai  a  doth  would  be  a  rery  bad  coo- 
ing the  ttats  of  adcnce  in  hii  lime)  but  doctor  of  heat,  the  eipcriinent  of  oui 
"ery  few  indeed,  and  thoie  of  minor  im.  author  might,  with  care,  be  ao  made  aa 
portance  only.  The  argumenta  which  Io  cauie  the  foaiou  of  the  ice  by  Che  beat 
he  adduce!  in  &Tour  oS  thU  doubt  are  at  genenled  by  the  rriction  alone,  independ- 
fallacioui  M  the  luppoittion  itaelf,  which  ent  of  thai  which  might  (wichout  caie) 
it  involtea.  "  That  ice  may  be  ixade  be  conducted  from  the  hand  of  the  ei- 
wilh  lalt  and  mow  by  the  fire-aide,"  perimenter  through  the  doth,  and  of  that 
arliea,  not  from  any  peculiar  congealing  alao  which  would  be  derired  irom  the 
virtne  in  the  aalt,  but  merely  from  the  doth  iuelfl  if  not  preiiooaly  reduced  In 
drcnmilance  that  the  affluity  it  haa  for  Ihe  freeiing  temperature.  Ic  ii  plain, 
water  producea  ■  rapid  liquelkcdon  of  Che  also,  from  the  author'!  uie  of  ihe  word 
anow,  which,  robbing  Che  surrounding  "calefy"  in  the  neii  period,  that  he  be- 
bodiei  of  their  heal,  in  order  iuelf  to  ai-  lieied  the  ice  to  be  melted  by  the  heat 
aunu  the  liquid  form  (their  minUi  beat  generated  by  the  frioion,  and  not  by  Cbe 
thni  becoming  Inteif  in  Che  reanltlng  friction  alone,  mechanically  contidered. 
water)  produce*  Iht  cold.    Tbe  cue  It  —Br. 

aimilar  with  ceapect  tothe  "  ice  made  by  Page  ST  I,  line  U.     But  cnfilal  viU 

aaltpetre  and  water;  "  for  here,  the  wa-  catefi/  unto  eJeclricify.]     It  ia  an  accu- 

ter  (ubjccted  to  experiment  la  reduced  Co  rate  obaerradon   that    lock-cryilal   be. 

the  toUd  form  by  the  abatractiaa  of  ita  eomei  electric  by  tnction;  but  our  author 

!enuble  heat,  conieqnent  upon  the  lique-  ii  miitaken  in  atCiibuciog  the  eidtation 

faction   of  the   lalt,  in  the  aolutiou  of  of  electridly  to  the  heat  produced  by  the 

which  it  become!  latent. — fir.  friction.     In  thii  caie,  and  in  all  oihera 

Page  3TD,  line  25.     ytt  vill  Ihey  nit  of  electiidCy  ao  eidCed,  the  agency  of 

ti^tr  a  liqaatim.']     Modem  chemlitry  the  (Hction  appear!  to  be   merely  me- 

ihewi  our  author  to  be  in  error  in  hii  chanicaL — Br, 

opinion,  that  heat  of  a  pecnliai  nature  ii  Page  S7I,  line  S3.  But  ict  wiU  rwiM 
required  for  the  fiwon  of  meCalt.  The  ta  leafer,  ^c.]  The  whole  of  Ihii  para- 
only  reaaon  why  the  geoerality  ofmetala  graph  ia  eicellent,  in  aaMrtion  at  well  a* 
cannot  be  melUd  by  hot  water  it,  that  in  argument,  giting  a  rery  accurate  ticw 
ihey  require  ■  higher  temperature  for  of  the  (acta  deacribed.  it  ia  quite  true 
Iheir  lique&ctian  than  on  be  given  to  that  the  ice  weighi  "lomewhal  let! 
that  fluid  under  ordinary  drcumiCancei.  than  the  cater  it  poueaaeCb,"  ipedH- 
BuC  there  ii  an  alloy  of  biimuth,  lead,  eaily  ;  that  ia,  a  bulk  of  ice  equal  to  that 
and  tin,  which  melti  at  a  temperature  of  the  water  in  ict  liquid  lorm  would 
inferior  Co  that  of  boiling  water,  (com-  weigh  let!  then  the  water  i  and  that  thit 
monly  called  on  that  account  funblt  ia  the  reaaon  why  it  iwima  upon  water. 
metal),  and  which  accordingly  melu  It  ii  atu  (rue  that  ordinary  ice  ia  leai 
when  immeraed  in  that  fluid.  Under  compact,  lea*  concinuout  in  ita  tolldity 
pmaure,  at  when  heated  in  Papiu'i  than  other  oyitaliine  bodiea,  and  thai  it 
digeitei  for  inttaiKe,  water  can  be  railed  ia  fiill  of  apumei  and  bubblei,  and  "  irbich 
(0  a  much  higher  temperature  than  (hat  abate  iu  graTily."    The  lul  itatemen^ 
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that  Ibe  (recwi^  of  wHci  ii  at  (he  ume  muti,  Oat  mch  bodin  u  lock-cf ytui  tod 

dDM  eondauilion  and  mebedoa,  ii  alio  the  predaui  (tonei   canUined   lulphur, 

comet:  thai  Iti  lolid  ilata  miut  imply  migbl  have  arixn  from  their  hariag,  in 

a  Und  of  cDodcnutlon,  aome   urt  of  aome  of    Chair   multibmae   operatiaoi, 

■oolecular  appnnimilion,  it  clear;  and  actually  Kparalad  ita  comboitible  base ; 

yet  It  eipaadi  in  freeiiDg,  and  ibua  un-  (hay  alwaya  attribuling  combuitlbillCy  to 

qnaxkmabiy  undargoea  nreHuCkia. — Br.  tha  preaenca  of  luiphur.    Although  (hey 

Page  m,  line  S2.    For  beiidti  Iht  vere  allogeChar    ignorant  of  the   true 

ipiritaiidmtTCiiriatpHiicipte,  ^c]     Our  natnre  of  (he  proceaiei  which  thajr  em- 

anthor'i  notion!  of  the  cheniicalnaCureof  ployed,  and  of  the  effecta  which  (hey 

rock-cryital  are  thoae  of  Che  alchamitu,  wlinened,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  In 

and  are   wholly  unfounded.     There   i)  (heir  opeialioni  many  of  the  ilmple  aa 

ndlher  apirit,  mercury,  nor  aulphur,  in  well  aa  compound  twdlea,  wliich  madam 

rock-cryital ;  at  leait,  nothing  to  which  chemiata  ha*e  deaciibed,  would  occaiion- 

thoae  appellationi  can  properly  be  ap-  ally   be   erolTcd,   though,    in   moaC  ln> 

piled :  it  it  rilita,  at  the  aailh  of  SinN,  ataucea,  tbey  would  be  cauted  again  to 

in  apnreeryitallitedform,  itaelf  compoa-  enter  into  combinatiou  immediately,  or 

cd  of  eqnal  weigbti  of  tUietn,  (a  aingle  be  confimnded  with   other  vell-kuown 

combuaUble  lubwance),  and  oiygen.     It  bodlea,  and,  in  either  cue,  (hey  would 

■nay  be  auapee(ed,  witbaomeplauaibility,  of  courae  eacape  detection  and  record, 

howerer,  that  the  notion  of  the  alche-  — Br. 
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CoHcemtHg  the  Loadstone :  of  thingt  particularlff  tpoken 
thereof,  evidently  or  probablt/  true. 

And  firBt,  we  conceive  the  earth  to  be  a  magnedcal  body." 
A  magneticel  body,  we  term,  not  only  that  which  hath  a  power 
attractive,  but  that  which,  seated  in  a  convenient  medium, 
naturally  disposeth  itself  to  one  invariable  and  fixed  situation. 
And  Bucb  a  magnetical  virtue  we  conceive  to  be  in  the  globe 
of  the  earth,  whereby,  as  unto  its  natural  points  and  proper 
terms,  it  disposeth  itself  unto  the  poles ;  being  so  framed, 
constituted,  and  ordered  unto  these  points,  that  those  parts 
which  are  now  at  the  poles,  would  not  naturally  abide  unto 
the  equator,  nor  Greenland  remain  in  the  place  of  Magellanica. 

>  Jiidfiil,iBteiiiKtm  thttttrth,^.']  tbc  [nflneiice  of  ■  lubllc  igenl  pCTneadiig 
The  dwpler  which  begini  wilh  tiiu  them,  ud  (he  ■cdon  of  which  ii  in  tomt 
opiuioti,  ihongh  coDtUDiog  muri  tnan,  unknown  Dumucr  conoecud  with  an  ar- 
il yet  characUiiied  by  the  ugant]'  and  rangemeat  in  space,  having  a  particular 
acatcneu  to  often  diiplaf  ed  hf  the  au-  iclalion  to  the  figure  and  podliim,  and 
thor  in  treating  ofa  compUiaaddJfflcalt  probably  to  nine  of  the  material  con- 
aubject  of  sdmce,  and  alio  by  thoie  phi.  ititiienta  alx)  of  the  earth.  Suppodng  it 
toaophic  tIcwi  in  which  he  occuiaasily  to  i>etiue  (which  al  preaent,  howcTer,  we 
antidpated  the  moil  profound  reaulli  at-  haie  no  reaion  to  luppoae)  that  if  the 
talDcd  in  the  modem  inreitigatiaiu  of  whole  earth  could  be  Tiolently  remored, 
tlie  powen  ofnatott.  The  remark  now  It  would  "return  unto  its  polaiy  potition 
immediately  before  uspartakei,  in  all  re-  again,"  that  effect  would  not  cesnll  from 
apect),  of  the  character  of  the  chapter  au  inherent  yirtue  in  the  planet  itielf,  hut 
ittelC  That  the  eanh  ii  "a  maguetical  from  iti  being ao  conitituled  ■■  roieceiie 
body,"  ia  (he  teniea  in  which  we  apply  and  obey  (be  aclioa  of  (he  lorlieal  or 
that  term  to  (he  magnet  itaelf,  and  to  the  other  tactions  Dftbeiubtle  ethereal  fluid, 
metala,  icon,  nickel,  and  lome  othen,  it  la  which  (from  the  recent  tnreitiguioni 
a  DDlioii  for  wUch  (here  ii  no  fbamladoa  of  Encke  and  othen,)  we  now  know  it 
whatetei ;  nor  have  we  any  reaion  for  to  be  placed,  and  by  which  alio  we  know 
rappoaing  that  the  "polary  poailian"  of  it  to  be  periaded  :  thii  would  cause  il(o 
the  eaith,  or  the  direction  of  iti  axil  in  return  (o  ill  poeition,  much  in  the  game 
apace,  ii  produced  by  loagtietiani.  And  way  as  a  beJl  held  by  iliingi  in  a  por- 
fhrther,  there  it  a  deep  error  in  philoso-  ticular  position  retumg  to  Chat  poii- 
phy  in  the  fundamental  notion  of  the  tion  after  diiplacement,  by  th«r  action 
author,  (bat  amagneiical  body,  ai  he  de-  upon  iti  or,  which  iiadoserrepreieDta- 
flnei  it,  naturally  "diapoteth  iuelf "  to  (ion  of  the  drcumitancei,  ai  a  magnetic 
one  inTariable  and  Bxed  lilnadon ;  the  needle,  after  diiturbance,  letums  (o  iti 
ftetbeing,  Bi  all  the  phenomena  of  mag-  original  direction,  (o  the  magnetic  north 
Dt(ismeonapiretoeTince,thaCtaagnetized  and  louth,   by  the  force  of  terreitriil 

bodies  which    apparently  poaseu    that  magnetism  acting  upon  it Br. 

property  are  in  reality  diipoKd  to  il,  by 
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And  if  the  whole  earth  were  violently  removed,  yet  would  it 
not  forego  its  primitive  points,  nor  pitch  in  the  east  or  west, 
but  return  unto  its  polary  portion  again.  For,  though  by 
compactnesa  or  gravity  it  may  acquire  the  lowest  place,  and 
become  the  centre  of  the  universe,*  yet,  that  it  makes  good 
that  point,  not  varying  at  all  by  the  accession  of  bodies  upon, 
or  secession  thereof  from  its  surface,  perturbing  the  equilib- 
ration of  either  hemisphere  (whereby  the  altitude  of  the  stars 
might  vary),  or  that  it  strictly  muntuns  the  north  and  south- 
em  points,  that  neither  upon  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  lur, 
and  winds  without,  large  eruptions  and  divisions  of  parts 
within  its  polary  parts,  should  never  incline  or  veer  unto  the 
equator  (whereby  the  latitude  of  places  should  also  vary),  it 
cannot  so  well  be  salved  from  gravity,  as  a  magnetical  ver- 
ticity.  This  is,  probably,  that  foundation  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  hath  lud  unto  the  earth ;  in  thb  sense  we  may  more 
nearly  apprehend,  and  sensibly  make  out  the  expressions  of 
holy  scripture,  as,  Firmavit  orbem  terra  qui  non  commove- 
bUtir,  "  be  hath  made  die  round  world  so  sure,  that  it  cannot 
be  moved ; "  *  as  when  it  is  said  by  Job,  extendit  aqitilonem 
guper  vacuo,  §c.,  "  be  stretcheth  forth  the  north  upon  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing."f  And 
this  is  the  most  probable  answer  unto  that  great  question, 
"Whereupon  are  the  foundations  of  the  earth  fastened,  or 
who  laid  the  cornerstone  thereof?"  Had  they  been  ac- 
quiunted  with  this  principle,  Anaxagoras,  Socratee,  and  De- 
mocritus,  bad  better  made  out  the  ground  of  this  stability ; 
Xenophanes  bad  not  been  fiun  to  say,  the  earth  bath  no  boU 
tom ;  and  Thales  Milesius,  to  make  it  swim  in  water.* 
*  Pwim  icUI.  f  Job  uiiiii. 

I  and  ieeomelht  centre  qf  the  anmrit.]  ume,  at  i<  concrivd]  in  the  mignerical 

It  miut  be  borne  in  mind  tbsl  the  author  bodiei  ot  heSTen,  rapediUy  Jnpiler  Ind 

wunott  convert  to  the  Copemican  lyt-  the  lun;  which,  according  to  Odilcua, 

tern  oTulmnomy.    HiioppMlteoplnioni  Kepler,  and  Fibridiu,  ire  obeerred  to 

on  tbti  idence  will  b«  obterred  to  per.  hate  dinetlnl  motion*  and  cemin  refo- 

vade  all  bit  reasoDingi,  and  U  tinge  all  Indona  about  their  proper  centrn ;  and 

hii  reeling).  though  (br  one  la  about  the  apace  of  ten 

■  maltr.]     The  flnl  edition  continue*  day:,  thealhir  inleia  than  one,  aecom- 

Ihnt: — "Now  whether  the  earth  (land  plishthiireTalutiOD,yetdotheyob3enea 

•till,  or  morelh  circularly,  we  may  con-  conilant  habitude  nnto  Ibeir  polet,  and 

cede  ihii  magnetical  liability:  for  al-  firme  theinKhei  Ibereon  In  dMirgjra- 

tbough  It  moTe,  in  that  convenlon  the  tion." 
polei  and  centre  may  idll  remain  tlie 
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Nor  is  the  vigour  of  this  great  body  included  only  in  itself, 
or  circumferenced  by  its  Bur&ce,  but  diffused  at  indetenni- 
nate  distances  through  the  air,  water,  and  all  bodies  circum- 
jacent; exiting  and  impregnating  magnetical  bodies  within 
its  surface  or  without  i^  and  perfonning,  in  a  secret  and  invi- 
sible way,  what  we  evidently  behold  effected  by  the  loadstone. 
For  these  effluxions  penetrate  all  bodies,  and  like  the  species 
of  visible  objects  are  ever  ready  in  the  medium,  and  lay  hold 
on  all  bodies  proportionate  or  capable  of  their  action ;  those 
bodies  likewise,  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do  readily  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  their  motor ;  and,  if  not  fettered  by 
their  gravity,  conform  themselves  to  situations  wberein  they 
best  unite  unto  their  animator.  And  this  will  suffidently  ap- 
pear from  the  observations  that  are  to  follow,  which  can  no 
better  way  be  made  out,  than  by  this  we  speak  of,  the  mag- 
netical vigour  of  the  earth.^  Now,  whether  these  effluviums 
do  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  winding  particles,  as  Renatus 
dea  Cartes  conceiveth,  or  glide  by  streams  attracted  from 
either  pole  and  hemisphere  of  the  earth  unto  the  equator,  as 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby  excellently  declaretb,  it  takes  not  away* 
this  virtue  of  the  earth ;  but  more  distinctly  sets  down  the 
gests  and  progress  thereof,  and  are  conceits  of  eminent  use  to 
salve  magnetical  phenomena.  And,  as  in  astronomy,  those 
hypotheses  (though  never  so  strange)  are  best  esteemed  which 
best  do  salve  appearances,  so  surely  in  philosophy  those  prin- 
ciples (though  seeming  monstrous)  may  with  advantage  be 
embraced,  which  best  confirm  experiment,  and  afford  the 
readiest  reason  of  observation.  And  truly  the  doctrine  of  ef- 
fluxions,' their  penetrating  natures,  their  invisible  paths,  and 

*  the  magtulicai  vigour  of  tht  larlh,']  opininiu  tikei  trnty,  &c" — KV. 
Hairing  lUUed,  ia  lh«  preceding  Dole,  in         '  And  Iruly  Iht  diKlriai  of  ^baiau.'] 

tubal  Mate  w«  tie  nol    lo  regard  tbe  Tbe  remukt  in  tbe  puugt  comnwndiig 

Mrth  11  ■  mi^el,  wc  mi;  cow  edmit  wilh  ibeie  wordi  mn;  be  considered  to 

Ihil  in  tbe  ttate  of  >  body  permealed  by  have  been  made  good  by  the  disniTeiiea 

(he  magnetic  fluid  (wbalCTer  thai  may  of  the  pment  cenlm-y,  IT  we  reflard  the 

be)  the  earlb  may  be  regarded  u a  great  nodon  ofeffluiiou"  to  mult  from  an 

complex  magnet,  di  rather  ai  a  colleciion  ob)cure  perception  of  the  eiittence  and 

or  luUtancPi,  many  of  which,  under  cet-  Tiinctiani  af  Ihcxe  ethereal  fluidi,  lo  the 

tain  circumitancei,  ire  lutceptible  of  the  molian*  of  which  the  united  reiulti  oC 

ma^etic  influence,  and  display  accord-  modern  tdence  trad  aa  to  attribute  tbe 

ingly  magnetic  phenomena — Br,  phenomena  of  heal,    lighl,    electridly, 

1 1<  foJ'rinsfauuiy,]    Read, "they  take  magnetiim,    &c.     It  i>  requiiile,   how- 

not  away,  Sec."  vii.  "  Neither  of  theie  erer,  lo  obKTie,  that  what  Browne,  o 
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insuspected  effects,  are  very  considerable ;  for,  besides  this 
magnetical  one  of  the  e&rtb,  several  effusions  there  may  be 
from  divers  other  bodies,  which  invisibly  act  their  parts  at 
an;  time,  and,  perhaps,  through  any  medium ;  a  part  of  phi- 
loso|diy  but  yet  in  discovery,  and  wilt,  I  fear,  prove  the  last 
leaf  to  be  turned  over  in  the  book  of  nature. 

First,  therefore,  it  is  true,  and  confirmable  by  every  experi- 
ment, that  steel  and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, discover  in  themselves  a  verticity;"  that  is,  a  directive 
or  poUry  faculty,  whereby,  conveniently  placed,  they  do  sep- 
tentrionate  *  at  one  extreme,  and  australize  t  at  another. 
This  is  manifestable  in  long  and  thin  plates  of  steel  perforated^ 
in  the  nuddle  and  equilibrated ;  or  by  an  easier  way  in  long 
wires  equiponderate  with  untwisted  silk  and  soft  wax ;  for,  in 
this  manner  pendulous,  they  will  conform  themselves  meri- 
dionally,  directing  one  extreme  unto  the  north,  another  to  the 
south.  The  same  is  also  manifested  in  steel  wires  thrust 
through  little  spheres  or  globes  of  cork  and  floated  on  the 
water,  or  in  naked  needles  gently  let  fall  thereon ;  for,  so  dis- 
posed, they  will  not  rest  until  they  have  found  out  the  meri- 
ridian,  and  as  near  as  they  can,  he  parallel  unto  the  axis  of 
the  earth ;  sometimes  the  eye,  sometimes  the  point,  northwuxl 
in  divers  needles,  but  the  same  point  always  in  most ;  con- 
forming themselves  unto  the  whole  earth,  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  do  unto  every  loadstone.  For,  if  a  needle  untouched 
be  hanged  above  a  loadstone,  it  will  convert  into  a  parallel 
position  thereto ;  for  in  this  situation  it  can  best  receive  its 
verticity,  and  be  excited  proportionably  at  both  extremes. 
Now  this  direction  proceeds,  not  primitively  irom  themselves, 

*  Foinl  (0  the  north.  f  Point  ta  the  loulh. 

well  ai  tome  of  tail  predeixuorB  uid  con-  netiied  iron  or  itfcl  ba)  no  direcdTe 
WiD|Hir>riet,  sppean  to  heie  ■appoted  lo  power  ;  the  cxperimtDli  appirenll;  (l- 
oonuitof  •ubtle  miaiiiifiiiBi  (rom  grouer  lulled  to  muit  have  been  peribrmed  with 
boditi,  mint  be  r^atded  coDlnHviw,  ileel  plitn,  wirei,  and  needlea,  which 
agreeibl;  lolhemMtprofbundreteirchn  had,  in  reality,  become  magnetic,  al- 
ofour  time,  as  the  prinriplea  froin  which  though  the;  niigbl  not  hara  been  actual- 
all  ordinary  ponderable  matter  deriTei  iti  ly  "excited  by  the  loadtlone."  Ai  an 
actiiity — from  which  it  laket  all  iti  force  obunalloD   that  the   tuagnetje   lirtne 

and  energy Br.  Ii  powewed  by  bodiei  which  haie  not 

t  SItel  ami  geod  inm,  4^.]     Thii,  la  been   M  excited,  it  is  qiute  worthy  of 

the  Knee  in  which  the  author  inlendi  ui  Browne. — Br. 
10  underatand  it,  ii  in  error  1  nnniag- 
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but  IB  derivative  and  contracted  from  the  magnetical  effloxions 
of  the  earth,  which  they  have  vrinded  in  their  hammering  and 
formation,  or  else,  by  long  contmuance  in  one  position,  bb  we 
ahall  declare  hereafter. 

It  is  likewise  true  what  is  delivered  of  irons  heated  in  the 
fire,  that  they  contract  a  verticity  in  their  refrigeration;^  for, 
heated  red-hot  and  cooled  in  the  meridian  from  north  to  south, 
they  presently  contract  a  polary  power,  and  being  poised  in 
ail  or  water,  convert  that  part  unto  the  north  which  respected 
that  point  in  its  refrigeration ;  so  that  if  they  had  no  senu- 
ble  verticity  before,  it  may  be  acquired  by  this  way,  or  if  they 
had  any,  it  might  be  exchanged  by  contrary  position  in  the 
cooling.  For  by  the  fire  they  amit  not  only  many  drossy  and 
scorious  parts,  but  whatsoever  they  had  received  either  from 
the  earth  or  loadstone ;  and  so  being  naked  and  despoiled  of 
all  veracity,  the  magnetical  atoms  invade  their  bodies  with 
more  effect  and  agility.  ° 

Neither  is  it  only  true  what  Gilbertus  first  observed,  that 
irons  refrigerated  north  and  south  acquire  a  directive  faculty, 

'  Ihey  cmlraci  a  mriUity,  4v.]     The  94"  2f/,  but  in  Ihe  rornier,  TS°  W.     In 

gtaUmeatt  berc  mtit,  to  the  end  o!  the  the  coune  of  tbeie  experiments  the  Ibl- 

period,  are  piobabJy  true,  provided  the  lowing  Tuti  were  obierved,  which  beu 

cooling  lake!  place  In  ■  dirrclion  cortei-  directlf  upon  the  pauige  of  our  author 

ponding,  ornenl;  cnrreiponding,  to  that  now  before  ni: — "II  should  be  obsemd 

of  the  dip ;  but  Ihe  eilent  to  which  Ihef  here,  that  the  great  Utnclion  produced 

are  true,  lo  far  ai  modern  experiinenu  by  the  heal  did  not  lubiide  with  it,  pro- 

aSbrd  u>  the  meaui  of  Titiiying  Itiem,  Tided  the  bu  remained  in  ita  place  an- 

may  be  belt  )een,  perbapi,  by  comparing  disturbed ;  for  after  some   days  it  wai 

them  with   the    following    Dbaerrationa  foand  that  the  poweroftbebarcoulinned 

m«de  by  Hr.  Barlow,  and  published  in  juit  the  same  u  at  the  lime  of  mnking 

the  Encyclepaditt  Mtlrepolilana,  Trea-  the  eipetiment,   when  it  had  not  been 

liie  on  Magnetism,  %r,  3S,  39: — For  diEplaced;  hut  then  the  bar  upon  trial 

ceruin  purpoaes  of  research,  which  it  is  waa  always  found  to  possess  a  certain 

unnecessary  here  lo  state,  Mr.   Barlow  degree  of  Gied  niagnetiim,  its  other  ei- 

healed  in  a  furnace  a  barof  solt  iron  and  tremiiy  produdng  an  opposite  eflfecl  upon 

a  bar  of  cast-lroo,  nearly  of  equal  di-  tbe  needle ;  but  if  Ibe  bar  was  interted, 

mensioni,  placing    Ihem  in  an  inclined  while  it  retained  any  lisihle  colour  from 

poiition,  In  the  direction  of  Ihe  dip  of  the  Che  beat,  both  ends  produced  eiactly  Ihe 

needle,  and  ascertaining  their  attractiTe  same  deflection  ;  as  to  the  magnetic  ef- 

effect  upon  Ihe    horisontai  or   common  feet  to  which  we  baie  alluded  aboie,  it 

magnetic  needle  preiiously  to  Ihe  appll-  was  lost,   or  at  least  a  great  part  of  it, 

cation  of  heat.    Aisoonaslheban  arrii-  aller  leaiing  Ihe  bar  for  aome  lime  hofi- 

ed  atahigh blood-red  heat,tbeybeganto  lontal,  or,  after  its  being  thrown  about 

exercise  an  increased  power  of  attraction  with  other  pieces  of  iron.'-Br. 

upon  the,needle,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  '  Far    6y    tlu    fire    thty  amit,    l^. 

Ihiiattained  its  maximum,  wblchwubr tchalnriw  Ihty  had 

greater  than  Ihe  attractiTe  power  of  tbe  nctitti  tilhtt  fnm  Iht  earth  or   bad- 

ban  when  coldi  the  deiiation  produced  ilanii  owf  sD,  4^.]     This  statement  is 

by  one  of  Ihem  being  in  the  latter  cue  true  in  itself,  but  unless  -viewed  in  con- 
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but,  if  they  be  cooled  upright  and  perpendicularly,"  they  will 
also  obtain  the  Bame :  that  part  which  is  cooled  towards  the 
north,  on  this  side  of  the  equator,  converting  itself  unto  the 
north,  and  attracting  the  south  point  of  the  needle ;  the  other 
and  highest  extreme  respecting  the  south,  and  attracting  the 
northern,  according  unto  the  taws  magnetical :  for  (what  must 
be  observed)  contrary  poles  or  faces  attract  each  other,  as  the 
north  the  south ;  and  the  like  decline  each  other,  as  the  north 
the  north.  Now  on  this  side '  of  the  equator,  that  extreme 
which  18  next  the  earth  is  animated  unto  the  north,  and  the 
contrary  unto  the  south,  so  that  in  coition  it  applies  itself 
quite  oppositely,  the  coition  or  attraction  being  contrary  to  the 
verticity  or  direction.     Contrary,  if  we  speak  according  unto 


neiioii   irlth   otber   lacta    it    mmy   pro-  lubtido  rnio  (be  bright  red  and  red,  an 

duce  an  eraomaiu  impreulon  upon  the  altractjie  power,  the  reierte  of  iihil  it 

minij.     Hr.  BarJon't  eiperimentt  have  had  been  «hen  cold  ;  so  that  if  (he  bat 

■1*0  elnddaled  tbia  tabjeclj  hia  leiolli  and  n»dic  ue  bo  lilualed  Ihat  Ibe  aonli 

on  which  will  be  apprapiialely  ininidac-  end  [of  the  needle]  ta  atlrscUd  vhsn  the 

ed  by  an  hiitoriraJ  notice  ot  il,  derived  iron  ia  cold,  the  aouth  endwill  beatttact- 

fram  the  Tnatiie  on  MagnetitDi  eiltd  in  ed  during  Itie  abOTe  interval,"  that  ii, 

the  preceding  note,  from  whicti  the  com-  while   il   ia   piuing   through  Itie  bigti 

parative  amount  and  nature  of  our  au-  temperaturea  indicated  bj  liie  ihadei  of 

thor'a  knowledge  respecting  it  aaj  be  colour  juit  Dientionedj  atler  which  the 

inferred,  bj  concraiting  it  wllii  hii  own  uiual  altracIiTe  power  again  lakea  place 

remarka.     "  The  efleci  of  temperature  in  Ilie  increaaed  degree  ilated  in  (be  pre- 

in  changingand  deitrojing  the  magnetic  ceding  note. — Br. 

power  of  iron  liodiea  had  been  long  im-  •  4u(  if  they  be  cooled  apright,  ^.] 
perfeecijr  known,  bat  it  bad  never  been  Thia  itatement  it  quite  accurate ;  and, 
■itia&ctorily  eataUiihed  prior  to  Mr.  in  fact,  a  nearlyperpendicularpoudon  is 
Bariow'a  eiperlmenta.  It  ia,  for  exam-  more  &Taurah1e  to  the  reception  of  mag- 
pie, ataied  iti  Newton'a  Optia,  that  red*  netiim  b;  the  irou  (ban  tlw  horiiontal. 
hot  iron  has  no  magnetic  properly,  while  The  effect  depend)  upon  (he  auilable 
Father  Kircher  auerli.  that  the  magnet  poaltioo  of  the  iron  for  receiting  and  re- 
nin ■ItraR  red-hot  iron  ss  well  aa  cold  ;  taining  a  portion  of  the  magneliim  of 
Mr.  Civallo  again  found,  that  although  the  earth,  and  the  poaitlan  in  which  the 
iron  at  a  red  heat  had  a  greater  power  greateal  effect  ia  eierted  by  the  eartb'a 
over  the  magnet  than  when  cold,  yet  it  magnetism  it  when  the  iron  ii  placed  Iii 
the  white  heat i(  bad  leu ;  but  he  wta  not  the  poiition  of  thtdlpphg  needle ;  tliat  i>, 
aware  that  it  wai  entirely  hist  at  a  white  Inclined  to  the  mogoetic  north  at  in  sin- 
heit." — (Eatye.  Melrtp.  MagnetiaiD,  gle  (in  lheaetalitudea,and  at  thefirrunt 
|vi,  41.)  The  last  mentioned  fact,  Til.  time)  of  about  GOJ  degrees  with  the 
thattbemagneticeetionofironiideitroy-  horinn.  The  subject  il  reaumed,  and 
ed  by  a  vhite  heat,  was  aacerlained  by  with  equal  correctneat,  towards  the  end 
Mr.  Barlow  in  the  eipetiments  already  of  the  neil  paragraph,  which  has  evi- 
noticed,  and  be  observed,  on  the  same  denlly  been  written  from  eiperiment. 
occuion,  an  extraordinary  phsnomenon,  Both  are  replete  wiib  juatrepreicntation* 
the  coniideralion  of  which  will  eiplain  of  the  facta. — Br. 
tome  of  the  apparently  contradictory  '  Now  m  thU  tide,  ^c]  Itt  it  cer- 
Ikctt  which  are  related  by  our  author  in  tainly  knowne  that  beyond  the  line  the 
tMi  chapter.  It  it,  that  "  after  the  iron  needle  keeps  hia  pptture  to  the  north,  aa 
losct  itt  entire  power  of  atlnction  at  the  truly  ai  alt  the  flnt  aetling  out  of  Eog- 

white  beat,  it  acquires,  it  thai  colour    land Wr. 
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common  uee,  yet  alike,  if  we  conceive  the  virtue  of  the  north 
pole  to  diffuse  itself,  and  open  at  the  Bouth,  and  tlie  south  at 
the  north  again. 

This  polarity  from  re&igeradon,  upon  extremity,  and  in 
defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  serve  to  invigorate  and  touch  a 
needle  anywhere;  and  this,  allowing  variation,  is  also  the 
readiest  way  at  any  season  to  discover  the  north  or  south ; 
and  surely  far  more  certain  than  what  is  affirmed  of  the 
grains  aod  circles  in  trees,  or  the  figure  in  the  root  of  fern. 
For  if  we  erect  a  red-hot  wire  until  it  cool,  then  hang  it  up 
vith  wax  and  untwisted  silk,  where  the  lower  end  and  that 
which  cooled  next  the  earth  dolh  rest,  that  is  the  northern 
point;  and  this  we  affirm  wUl  still  be  true,  whether  it  be 
cooled  in  the  air  or  extinguished  in  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  aqua 
fortit,  or  quicksilver.  And  this  is  also  evidenced  in  culinary 
utensils,  and  irons  that  often  feel  the  force  of  fire,  as  tongs, 
fire-shovels,  prongs,  and  andirons ;  all  of  which  acquire  a 
magnetical  and  polary  condition,  and,  being  suspended,  con- 
vert their  lower  extremes  unto  the  north ;  with  the  same  at- 
tracting the  southern  point  of  the  needle.  For  easier  experi- 
ment, if  we  place  a  needle  touched  at  the  foot  of  tongs  or 
andirons,  it  will  obvert  or  turn  aside  its  lilly  or  north  pobt, 
and  conform  its  cuapis  or  south  extreme  unto  the  andiron. 
The  like  verticity,  though  more  obscurely,  is  also  contracted 
;  by  bricks  and  tiles,^  as  we  have  made  trial  in  some  taken  out 
I  of  the  backs  of  chimneys.  Now,  to  contract  this  direction, 
there  needs  not  a  total  ignition,  nor  is  it  necessary  the  irons 
should  be  red-hot  all  over.  For  if  a  wire  be  heated  only  at 
one  end,  according  as  that  end  is  cooled  upward  or  downward, 
it  respectively  acquires  a  verticity,  as  we  have  declared  in 
wires  totally  candent.    Kor  is  it  absolutely  requisite  they 

1  The  liki  verticils,  4^0     ^I"  °>">«  "^  ">^  *"°'  ^'"^ "  ■)><  "■(>  ■I'*  '"'>"  '" 

orihia  lidaubtleulhemDgnetiiiiimcqaii'  ■  gtneral  poluil;  at  all,  which,  freely 

ed  by  tlie  particki  of  oxide  of  iron  dii-  penneadng  Ilie  nrthy  miller,  appein 

■eminded  ihroughoDt  tbe  clay  of  which  to  be  pnueued  by  the  brick  or  lile  iuelEl 

bricka  and  tilei  are  made,  and  which,  of  Aituming  Ihe  author'!  eipetimcDt  to  be 

coune,  leiDun  dialribuled  in  the  tame  correct,  (and  thii  there  ia  no  reaum  to 

■eniibly  uniform  manner  in  Ihe  bricka  doabt,)  ancb  mutt  be  the  explanation  of 

■nd  tilei  thcmielvei.     Each  particle  it-  the  facta.     The  inbject  will  be  Tesnmed 

telf  acquiring,  by  being  placed  in  a  poii-  under  another  Tonn,  when  eommentinit 

tioD  not  greatly  deviating  from  that  of  upon  thepaaiage  "  Cjf  nch  megnilical," 

Ihe  dipping  needle,  roagnelical  polarity  in  the  following  chapter. — Br. 
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should  be  cooled  perpendicularly,  or  strictly  tie  in  the  meri- 
dian; for,  whether  they  be  refiigeratcd  inclinatority  or  some- 
vhat  equinoxially,  that  is,  towards  the  eastern  or  western 
points,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  they  discover  some  verticity. 

Nor  is  ibis  only  tme  in  irons,  but  in  the  loadstone  itself. 
For  if  a  loadstone  be  made  red-hot,  it  loseth  the  magnetical 
vigour  it  bad  before  in  itself,  and  acquires  another  from  .the 
earth  in  its  refrigeration ;  for  that  part  which  cooleth  toward 
the  earth  will  acquire  the  respect  of  the  north,  and  attract  the 
southern  point  or  cuspit  of  the  needle.  The  experiment 
hereof  we  made,  in  a  loadstone  of  a  parallelogram  or  long 
square  Bgure ;  wherein  only  inverting  the  extremes,  as  it 
catne  out  of  the  fire,  we  altered  the  poles  or  faces  thereof  at 
pleasure. 

It  is  also  true  what  is  delivered  of  the  direction  and  coition 
of  irons,  that  they  contract  a  verticity  by  long  and  continued 
position;  that  is,  not  only  being  placed  from  north  to  south, 
and  lying  in  the  meridian,  but  respecting  the  zenith  and  per- 
pendicular unto  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  as  is  manifest  in  bars 
of  windows,  casements,  hinges,  and  the  like.  For  if  we  pre- 
sent the  needles  unto  their  lower  extremes,  it  wheels  about 
and  turns  its  southern  pomt  unto  them.  The  same  condition^ 
in  long  time  do  bricks  contract  which  are  placed  in  walls, 
and,  therefore,  it  may  be  a  fallible  way  to  find  out  the  meri- 
dian by  placing  the  needle  on  a  wall ;  for  some  bricks  there- 
in, by  a  long  and  c(mfinued  position,  are  often  magnetically 
enabled  to  distract  the  polarity  of  the  needle.  And,  there-^ 
fore,  those  irons  which  are  said  to  have  been  converted  into 
loadstones,  whether  they  were  real  conversions  or  only  attrac- 
tive augmentations,  might  be  much  promoted  by  this  position : 
as  the  iron  cross  of  an  hundred  weight  upon  the  church  of 
St.  John,  in  Ariminum,  or  that  loadsConed  iron  of  Caesar 
Moderatus,  set  down  by  Aldrovandus.*^ 

Lastly,  irons  do  manifest  a  verticity,  not  only  upon  refrige- 
ration and  constant  situation,  but,  (what  is  wonderful,  and  ad- 
vanceth  the  magnetical  hypothesis)  they  evidence  the  same 

*  Dt  mmtTatibu. 
3  jtnd,  thrrr/are,  ihat  inm$,  ^.]     Added  in  the  2nd  edition. 
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by  mere  position,  according  as  they  are  inverted,  and  their 
extremes  disposed  respectively  unto  the  earth.  For  if  an  iron 
or  steel,  not  firmly  excited,  be  held  perpendicularly  or  incli- 
natorily  unto  the  needle,  the  lower  end  thereof  will  attract  the 
cuspis  or  southern  point;  but  if  the  same  extreme  be  invert- 
ed and  held  under  the  needle,  it  will  then  attract  the  lilly  or 
northern  point ;  for  by  inversion  it  cbangeth  its  direction  ac- 
quired before,  and  receiveth  a  new  and  southern  polarity 
from  the  earth,  as  being  the  upper  extreme.*  Now,  if  an  iron 
be  touched  before,  it  varieth  not  in  this  manner;  for  then  it 
admits  not  this  magnetical  impression,  as  being  already  in- 
formed by  the  loadstone,  and  polanly  determined  by  its  pre- 
action. 

And  from  these  grounds  may  we  best  determine  why  the 
northern  pole  of  the  loadstone  attracted  a  greater  weight  than 
the  southern  on  this  side  the  equator ;  why  the  stone  is  best 
preserved  in  a  natural  and  polary  situation ;  and  why,  as  Gil- 
bertus  observeth,  it  respecteth  that  pole,  out  of  the  earth, 
which  it  regarded  in  its  mineral  bed  and  subterraneous 
position. 

It  is  likewise  true  and  wonderful,  what  is  delivered  of  the 
inclination  or  declination  of  the  loadstone ; '  that  is,  the  descent 


*  For  if  an  irm  or  itrtl,  S,<:.] 

The 

end 

1  of  (he  needle.    If  the  bar  be  inverl- 

ed, 

bot  lis  direction  Hill  preierved,  the 

ale  from  il  in  currei,  origiaaling  &i 

■wiih- 

en<! 

1  which  was  before  the  north  pole  will 

in  theekrth.orpeihapi (lit* centre 

:,  their 

bee 

ome  the  loutb  pole,   and  <Ace  verid. 

plane)  b«ing  magtieU*  meridian 

9,    but 

If, 

howe»er,  it  has  already  receiTed  per- 

which,  for  imall  dlilascei,  ue  » 

!i»ibly 

nent  magDetiim,  these  eflecti  do  not 

■Iraight  linei.     The  anglei  which  they  take  place  j  agreeably    t 

fonn  with  the  horiion,  or,  what  ia  prac-  slatetnent. — Br. 

lically  the  aame,  with  the  eartb'i  lur-  ^  inWinarJin  or  dtclinaliim  r/  Iht  load- 

face,  is  the  angle  nf  the  dip  of  Ihe  needle  tlmt.']  The  phenomena  described  in  ihii 

for  each  latitude  reipectiTely,  being,  aa  and  the  lucceeding  paragraph,  are  ihoK 

already  staled,  about  G9j  degrees  for  the  of  the  dip  of  tlie  magnetic  needle,  noir 

British  lalands  at  the  present  time.   The  usoally  obscrred  by  means  of  a  needle 

dipping  needle,  therefore,  is  nollung  but  placed  in  a  circle  divided  into  degrees, 

a  magnetiied  body  freely  obeying  the  &c.,  in  order  to  show  the  amoonl  of  the 

tendency  imparled  to  it  by  these  curves,  dip,  or  the  angle  formed  »i1h  the  hori- 

and,  in  fact,  exhibiting  their  direction  at  zon  by  the  needle  when  allowed  freely 

each  particular  ipoL     Now,  if  a  bar  of  la  obey  the  influence  of  terrestrial  mag- 

aoft  iron,  or  other  body   insceptible  of  netiim.     The  reader  ■*\\\  be  enabled  to 

msgneti^m,  but  perfectly  free  from  it,  be  form  correct  ideas  on  this  lulgect  from 

heldinthedirecUonofthedlpjHngneedle  the  present  brief  reniarlia,  if  taken  in, 

it  acquirespolarily.fbrthe  time,the]oii-  conjunction   with   the    three    preceding 

er  end  becoming  a  south  pole,  attracting  notes,  and  also  with  the  next,  by  Ihe 

the  north  end  of  a  compass  needle ;  and  same  aniutalor,  in  which  the  history  of 

Iheupperanorthpolr,Bttr.iclingihesaulh  the  dipping  needle  ia  continued. — £r. 
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of  the  needle  below  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  For  long 
needles,  wfaieh  stood  before  upon  their  axis  parallel  unto  the 
horizon,  being  vigorously  excited,  incline  and  bend  down- 
ward, depressing  the  north  extreme  below  the  horizon ;  that 
is,  the  north  on  this,  the  south  on  the  other  side  of  the 
equator ;  and  at  the  very  line  or  middle  circle  stand  without 
deflexion.  And  this  is  evidenced,  not  only  from  observations'^ 
of  the  needle  in  several  parts  of  the  earth,  but  sundry  experi- 
ments in  any  part  thereof,  as  in  a  long  steel  wire,  equilibrated 
or  evenly  balanced  in  the  air;  for  excited  by  a  vigorous  load- 
stone it  will  somewhat  depress  its  animated  extreme,  and  in- 
tersect the  horizontal  circumference.  It  is  also  manifetit  in  a 
needle  pierced  through  a  globe  of  cork  so  cut  away  and  par- 
ed by  degrees,  that  it  will  swim  under  water,  yet  sink  not  unto 
the  bottom,  which  may  be  well  effected;  for  if  the  cork  be  a 
thought  too  light  to  sink  under  the  surface,  the  body  of 
the  water  may  be  attenuated  with  spirits  of  wine;  if  too 
heavy,  it  may  be  incrassated  with  salt ;  and  if  by  chance 
too  much  be  added,  it  may  ag^n  be  thinned  by  a  propor- 
tionable addition  of  fresh  water.  If,  then,  the  needle  be 
taken  out,  actively  touched,  and  put  in  again,  it  wilt  depress 
and  bow  down  its  northern  head  toward  the  bottom,  and  ad- 
vance its  southern  extremity  toward  the  brim.  This  way, 
invented  by  Gilbertus,  may  seem  of  difficulty ;  the  same,  with 
less  labour,  may  be  observed  in  a  needled  sphere  of  cork 
equally  contiguous  unto  the  surface  of  the  water;  for  if  the 
needle  be  not  exactly  equiponderant,  that  end  which  is  a 
thought  too  tight,  if  touched,  becometh  even ;  that  needle, 
also,  which  will  but  just  swim  under  water,  if  forcibly  touched, 
will  sink  deeper,  and  sometimes  unto  the  bottom.  If,  like- 
wise, (bat  inclinatory  virtue  be  destroyed  by  a  touch  from  the 
contrary  pole,  that  end  which  before  was  elevated  will  then 
decline;  and  this  might  perhaps  be  observed  in  some  scales 
exactly  balanced,  and  in  such  needles  which,  for  their  bulk, 
can  hardly  be  supported  by  the  water.  For,  if  they  be  pow- 
erfully excited,  and  equally  let  fall,  they  commonly  sink  down 
and  break  the  water  at  that  extreme  whereat  they  were  sep- 
tentrionally  excited ;  and  by  this  way  it  is  conceived  there 
may  be  some  fraud  in  the  weighing  of  precious  commodities. 
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and  such  as  carry  a  value  in  quarter-grains,  by  placing  a  pow- 
erful loadstone  above  or  be)oi#,  according  as  we  intend  to 
depress  or  elevate  one  extreme. 

Now  if  these  magnetical  emissions  be  only  qualities;  and 
the  gravity  of  bodies  incline  them  only  unto  the  earth,  surely 
that  which  alone  moveth  other  bodies  to  descent,  carriethnot 
the  stroke  in  this,  but  rather  the  magnetical  alUciency  of  the 
earth ;  unto  which  with  alacrity  it  applieth  itself,  and  in  the 
very  same  way  unto  the  whole  earth,  as  it  doth  unto  a  single 
loadstone.  For  if  an  untouched  needle  be  at  a  diftance  sus- 
pended over  a  loadstone,  it  will  not  bang  parallel,  but  decline 
at  the  north  extreme,  and  at  that  part  will  first  salute  its 
director.  Again,  what  is  also  wonderful,  this  inclination  is 
not  invariable ;  for  just  under  the  line  the  needle  lieth  parallel 
with  the  horizon,'*  but  sailing  north  or  south  it  be^nneth  to 
incline,  and  increaseth  according  as  it  approachetfa  unto 
either  pole;  and  would  at  last  endeavour  to  erect  itself.^  And 

i  jatt  undtrtie  lint,  ^v.]     ThiistBte-  tuifice,  (he  diitnelFi  Ihtu  formed  ii  call- 

menl.  In  the  (emu  In  which  It  ii  made,  ed  (hi  ItrretlTial  magnetic  atit.     Tbe 

liiQCorrHt;  foiitiiraundby  ciperiment,  drclc  cutting  tbit  at  right  ingiet  ia  (he 

that  while  under  the  line  or  equstoi  of  itmilrial  magattic  iquator;  >Dd  tbe  ex- 

die  earth,  in  aome  placet,  the  dip  i>  atill  tremltinofthu  iiia.or  diameter,  m  (be 

coiuiderable,    in  aoine  placea   Bouth  of  pulet  of  thli  equator,  tir  tbe  Itrrtilriat 

the  equator  it  continues  to  be  north,  and  nagTirlic polti, 

convetaelir.  in  aome  ptaeei  north  of  the  "  If  Ihe  nugnetic  polea  cinndded  with 

equalorit  iaioulh,     Bulif  weaubililDte  the  polea  of  Iheearth,  tbe  magnetic ei|ua- 

magntlie  equator  for  "  Ihe  line  "  or  true  tor  would,  in  lilie  manner,  fiill  upon  die 

equator,  aud  the  magmtic  pala  far  the  tetreilrial  equator;  and  the  magnetic  and 

polei  of  the  earth,  ii  becomei  accurate,  geographicnieridiani  wouldaliaroinciiiei 

According  to  Mr.  Barlow,  {Phil.  Trmi.  and  the  needle,  iu  ail  plana,  would  poiot 

IS31,  p.  10S,)  tbe  reauiti  obtained  b;  Sir  dulj  north  and  aoulh  ;  nioteorer.  ■  nee- 

£.  Parrf ,  and  bjr  Ihe  late  Capl.  Foster,  die  upon  the  equstor  wonld,  in  (hat  cate, 

for  tbe  lituation  of  (he  mi^elic  polei,  be  equally  diitanl,  and  under  equal  in- 

give  a  aagiulic  iqmitiir,  which  cuts  the  fluence  from  both  poles,  or  rather  from 

true  equator  in  about  H°  eaat,  and  166°  both  central,  and  would,  therefore,  hate 

wea(  longi(ude.  do  dip  or  inctinalion. 

The  following  principlei  of  the  geo-  "  We  know,  bowcTer,  tbot  Ihe  needle 

metrical  construction  of  what  is  called  doet  not  everywhere  pain[  doly  north 

Ihe  ns^netie  iphtn  will  etuble  the  rea-  and  soulh,   and  Ihat  Ihe  drcle  on  the 

der  accurately  to  eitimale  the  degree  of  globe,  in  which  Ihe  needle  Iim  no  incll- 

tiutb  which  eiini  in  nur  author's  remarks  nation,  is  not  cdnddeDt  with  the  lerres- 

on  terrestrial  magnetism  :  (hey  are  de-  trial  equator." — Br. 

rind  from   Mr.    Barlow's    " Treatise"  '  «suU  at  lail  emitavBur  to  trect  it- 

■Iready  reterred  to,  |  nil,  193.     "The  »l/.l   The  phenomena  (bus  predicted  by 

■wo  centres  which  give  direction  to  mag-  (he  author  Jrom'hii  (theoretically)  correct 

ne(ls*ed   needles  at  (he  tanh's  surface,  rcoioning,  i>  actually  found  to  occur. 

ar«    aitnaled  in  two  points  Indefinitely  Mr.  Barlow  gives  a  table  containing 

near  to  each  other  in  the  centre  of  tbe  the  compuled  litualion  of  tbe  magnclic 

lerTeaCiial  sphere.     If  we  conceive  the  north  pole  of  ihe  earth,   derived  from 

indefiniidir  diort  lines  which  unite  IheH  twenty-three  sets  of  oUerviiiona  on  Ihe 

centres  to  be  produced  bath  wayt  to  the  dip,   in  different  places,   tbe   results  of 
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this  is  no  more  than  what  it  doth  upon  the  loadstone,  and 
that  more  plainly  upon  the  terrella  or  spherical  magnet  cos- 
mographically.  set  out  with  circles  of  the  globe.     For  at  the 

equator  thereof,  the  needle  will  stand  rectangularly;  but 
approaching  northward  toward  the  tropic  it  will  regard  the 

ihoK  obiemlioni  ihenueWei  being  alio  arrlTcd,  oa  Ihe  Ul  of  Jane,  at  N.  Lit. 

given.     From  thli  ll  appeara  th.l  Capt.  70°  5'  17",   and  W.  Long.  98"  4S'  48*, 

Purr  found  Ihe  dip,  at  Meliille  Iiiind,  the  hoHianu)  magnetic  needle  extubiled 

(N.  Lat  74*  47',  W.  Long.  1 10°  48',)  no  determinale  direcliie  lendency,  and 

lo  be  86°  43  ,  deviatlngonlj  1°  17'  Trom  ttae  dipping  needle  was  milhin  a  minute 

Ihe  <reitical  potilioa  or  90*.     SirJobn  oftbe  lenicai  posiiion,  a  quanlily  nblch 

Franklin  abKned  a  ilill  elocer  approi-  may  be  Buppoud   to  come  within  Ihe 

ImatioQ  I  finding  Ihe  dip,  in  Norlh  Amer-  limiu  of  the  errors  of  obwrrationj  hence 

ica  (N.  Lai.  6S°  IS',  W.  Long.  lOO'ib')  (be  author  eondudei  that  thia  tpot  may 

to  be  89°  31',  or  within  lest  than  haif  a  be  coniidered  as  the  true  magnetic  pole, 

degree  of  90°.     But  the  poiiiiani  oT  Ihe  or  a»  a  very  near  approiimallan  to  it,  aa 

nanh  magnetic  pole  computed  from  lUe*e  Ear,  at  leaat,  ai  could  be  aaceriained  with 

obsenaiicna  difler ;    Cspt.  Parr;'*  indi-  .  the  limited  meani  of  determination   of 

eating  it  lo  be  nluaied  in  N.  LaL  73>  which  he  was  then  in  poiseMion."     The 

la',    W.    Long.    102°   40',   and   Capt.  following  eilract  from  Mr.  B«rlo#'«  Irea- 

Franklin'a  in  N.  Lat.  ea'  iC  and  W.  tiie,  already  referred  to,  will  explain  Ihe 

Lung.  107°  33' j  while  Mr.  Barlow  hai  apparent  anomalies  juit  dncribed,   and 

more  recently   computed  (Phil.    Tnau.  Ihui  complete  that  general  tiew  of  Ihe 

1631,  p.  lOi)  from  the  mean  reiulU  of  nibject  which  will  enable  Ihereailer  fully 

Ihe  oNetvatiana  of  CapU  Parry  and  the  to  appredale  our   author'i  viewg  and 

late  Capt.  Foiter,  tbai  Ihe  poiiliDn  of  the  atatementi  reipecling  it. 

magnetic  aiii  is  in  N.  and  S.  Lat-  7V  "On  these  retulta  it  may  be  ohserred 

and  corresponding  lo  W,  Long.  76*.  Bat  that,  although  In  delerminatiini*  rebtire 

further  obaerTationi  liave  been  made  in  to  the  dip  and  variation  of  the  needle, 

the  last  rayage  of  Capt.  Rosa,  an  account  we  cannot  expect  Ihe  utmost  accuracy, 

of  which,  by  Commander  J.  C.  Boss,  was  yet  it  it  very  obvious  from  the  preceding 

read  before  the  Royal  Sodety   on   Ihe  table,  that  the  aberrations  in  the  latitude 

19ih  December  last,  of  which  Ihe  follow-  and  longitude  of  the  magnetic  pole  are 

ing  is  an  abilract,  as  given  in  Ihe  Fro-  much  greater  than  can  be  attributed  to 

etedingi  if  lh>  Rogal  Sociclg.     "The  errors  of  ohservaiion.      It  will  be  seen 

-  author  remark!  thai  the  discordances  in  that  the  place  assigned  lo  it  differs  in 

farmer  observations,  made  with  a  view  to  longitude  as  much  aa  57°  between  oiw 

determine  Ihe  poaiiion  of  the  m^nelic  aet  of  obaervatlona  and    another,    and 

pole,  have  arisen  partly  from  the  irregu-  as  mach  as  14°  in  latitude.     It  will  abo 

larity  of  distribution  in  llie  earth  of  the  be  observed,  that  the  more  we  approach 

substances  which  eiert  magnedc  power,  Ihe  north  and  west,  the  more  westerly 

and  partly  from  the  great  distances  from  we  And  (be  place  of  the  polet  and  the 

the  magnetic  poles  at  wlilch  these  ob-  more  easterly  the  place  of  obaervBtion, 

aerratlons  have  been  made.     The  latter  the  greater  ia  its  latitude.    In  ahorl,  it  it 

cause  of  uncertainly  has  been  now.  In  a  evident,  from  Ihe  few  examples  me  have 

great  measure,  removed,  by  the  numerous  taken,  that  every  place  hoi  its  particular 

and  accurate  obterrations  made  during  polarizing  axil,  which,  probably   in  all 

the  late  arctic  expeditions.     The  olject  cases,  falls  within  the  arcdc  circle ;  but 

of  the  present  paper  is  to  put  on  record  that  Ihii  is  the  narrowest  limit  we  are 

Ihoae  which  were  made  In  the  last  voy-  able  to  aaogn ;  that  is,  the  local  atlmc- 

age  of  Capt.  Ross,  in  which  a  spot  was  tion  or  particular   inflaeuce    which   Iha 

reached  corresponding  lo  the  true  north  compaii  in  every  place  ia  under,  besides 

magnetic  pole  on  the  aurfsce  of  tlie  earth,  (hni  of  the  general  directive  power  of  Ihe 

The  nature  of  the  inatrumeots,  end  the  globe,  it  such,  us  to  displace  the  needle 

difBcultiei  encountered  in  their  practical  so  much  from  its  naliiraJ  direction,  oi  lo 

employment,  under  the  circumslances  of  give  a  difertal  fole  la  alnail  estrg  d^a- 

the  expedition,  are  fully  slated.   Having  tnt  lel  of  obamatimt -,  so  that  instead  of 
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stone  obliquely,  and  when  it  attainetb  the  pole,  directly;  and 
if  its  bulk  be  no  impediment,  erect  itself  and  stand  perpen- 
dicularly thereon.  And  therefore,  upon  strict  observation  of 
this  incUnation  in  several  latitudes  and  due  records  preserved, 
instruments  are  made,  whereby,  without  the  help  of  sun  or 
star,  the  Utitude  of  the  place  may  be  discovered.  And  yet  it 
appears  the  observations  of  men  have  not  as  yet  been  so  just 
and  equal  as  is  desirable,  for,  of  those  tables  of  declination 
which  I  have  perused,  there  are  not  any  two  that  punctually 
agree;  though  some  have  been  thought  exactly  calculated, 
especially  that  which  Ridley  received  from  Mr.  Briggs,  in 
our  time  geometry  professor  in  Oxford. 

It  is  also  probable,  what  is  delivered  concerning  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass,  that  is,  the  cause  and  ground  thereof; 
for  the  manner,  as  being  confirmed  by  observation,  wc  shall 
not  at  all  dispute.  The  variation  of  the  compass  is  an  arch 
of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  true  and  magnetical 
meridian ;  or  more  plainly,  a  deflexion  and  siding  east  and 
west  from  the  true  meridian.  The  true  meridian  is  a  major 
circle  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith 
or  vertex  of  any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the 
west.  Now  on  this  line  the  needle  exactly  lieth  not,  but 
diverts  and  varieth  its  point,  that  is,  the  north  point  on  this 
side  the  equator,  the  south  on  the  other;  sometimes  unto  the 
east,  sometimes  towards  the  west,  and  in  some  few  places 
varieth  not  at  all.  First,  therefore,  it  is  observed  that,  be- 
twixt the  shores  of  Ireland,  France,  Spun,  Guinea,  and  the 
Azores,  the  north  point  varieth  toward  the  east,  and  that  ia 
some  variety ;  at  London  it  varieth  eleven  degrees,  at  Ant- 
werp nine,  at  Rome  but  five :  at  some  part  of  the  Azores  it 
deflecteth  not,  butlieth  in  the  true  meridian;  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Azores,  and  this  side  of  the  equator,  the  north  point 
of  the  needle  wheeleth  to  the  west;  bo  that  in  the  latitude  of 
thirty-six,  near  the  shore,  the  variation  is  about  eleven  de- 


Ihe  mignetiini  of  Ike  eanfa  powuing  find  in  la  Irregnlarlf  rormcd   mui  or 

that  degne  of  nnifbrmlly  which  apper-  iron,  npprax'tmsling  in  iti  general  cha- 

laini  to  a  perfectly  formed  iron  ball,  it  racier  to  that  of  a  globe,  but  not  perlMUy 

may  rather  be  uid  10  resemble  thai  ipe-  lucb," — Br. 
cies  of  action  which  we  migbl  eipcct  to 
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grees ;  but  oo  the  other  side  the  equator,  it  is  quite  otbcr- 
vise:  for  about  Capo  Frio  in  Brazil,  the  south  point  varieth 
twelve  degrees  uoto  the  west,  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  five  or  six ;  but,  elongating  from  the  coast 
of  Brazil  toward  the  shore  of  Africa,  it  vurieth  eastward,  and 
arriving  at  Capo  de  las  Agullas,  it  resteth  in  the  meridian, 
and  looketh  neither  way. 

Now  the  cause  of  this  variation  was  thought  by  Gilbertus 
to  be  the  inequality  of  the  earth,  variously  disposed,  and 
diflerently  intermixed  with  the  sea :  withal  the  different  dis- 
posure  of  its  magnetical  vigor  in  the  eminences  and  stronger 
parts  thereof.  For  the  needle  naturally  endeavours  to  con- 
form unto  the  meridian ;  but,  being  dbtracted,  driveth  that 
way  where  the  greater  and  powerfuller  part  of  the  earth  is 
placed.  Which  may  be  illustrated  from  what  hath  been  de- 
livered before,  and  may  be  conceived  by  any,  that  understands 
the  generalities  of  geography.  For  whereas  on  this  side  the 
meridian,  or  the  isles  of  Azores,  where  the  first  meridian  is 
placed,  the  needle  varieth  eastward ;  it  may  be  occasioned  by 
that  vast  tract  of  earth,  that  is,  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
seated  toward  the  east,  and  disposing  the  needle  that  way. 
For  arriving  at  some  part  of  the  Azores,  or  islands  of  Saint 
Michael,  which  have  a  middle  situation  between  these  con- 
tinents, and  that  vast  and  almost  answerable  tract  of  America, 
it  seemeth  equally  distracted  by  both;  and  diverting  unto 
neither,  doth  parallel  and  place  itself  upon  the  true  meridian. 
But,  sailing  farther,  it  veers  Us  lily  to  the  west,  and  regard- 
elh  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  is  nearer  or  greater,  and 
in  the  same  latitude,  as  it  approacheth  the  shore,  augmenteth 
its  variation.  And  therefore  as  some  observe,  if  Columbus, 
or  whoever  first  discovered  America,  had  apprehended  the 
cause  of  tbb  variation,  having  passed  more  than  half  the  way, 
he  might  have  been  confirmed  in  the  discovery,  and  assuredly 
foretold  there  lay  a  vast  and  mighty  continent  toward  the 
west.  The  reason  I  confess  and  inrerencc  is  good,  but  the 
instance  perhaps  not  so.  For  Columbus .  knew  not  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  whereof  Sebastian  Cabot  first  took 
notice,  who  after  made  discovery  of  the  northern  part  of  that 
continent.   And  it  happened,  indeed,  thatpartof  America  was 
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first  discovered,  which  was  on  this  side  farthest  distant,  that 
is,  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  isles  in  the  bay  of  Mexico.  And 
fVom  this  Tariation  do  some  new  discoverers  deduce  a  proba- 
bility in  the  attempts  of  the  northern  passage  toward  the 
Indies. 

Now,  because,  where  the  greater  continents  are  joined,  the 
action  and  effluence  is  also  greater,  therefore  those  needles 
do  suffer  the  greatest  variation  which  are  in  couutriea  which 
most  do  feel  that  action.  And  therefore,  hath  Rome  &r  less 
variation  than  London,  for  on  the  west  side  of  Rome  are 
seated  the  great  continents  of  France,  Spain,  Germany,  which 
take  off  the  exuberance,  and  in  some  way  balance  the  vigor 
of  the  eastern  parts.  But  unto  England  there  is  almost  no 
earth  west,  but  the  whole  extent  of  Europe  and  Aaia  lieth 
eastward;  and  therefore  at  London  it  varieth  eleven  degrees, 
that  is,  almost  one  rhumb.  Thus,  also,  by  reason  of  the 
great  continent  of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Chili,  the  needle  deflect* 
eth  toward  the  land  twelve  degrees;  but  at  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  where  the  land  is  narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the 
other  side,  it  varieth  but  five  or  six.  And  so  likewise,  be- 
cause the  Cape  de  las  Agullos  hath  sea  on  both  sides  near  it, 
and  other  land  remote,  and,  as  it  were,  equidistant  from  it, 
therefore  at  that  point  the  needle  conforms  unto  the  true 
meridian,  and  is  not  distracted  by  the  vicinity  of  adjacencies. 
This  is  the  general  and  great  cause  of  variation.  But,  if  in 
certain  creeks  and  vallies  the  needle  prove  irregular,  and 
vary  beyond  expectation,  it  may  be  imputed  unto  some  vigor- 
ous part  of  the  earth,  or  magnetical  eminence  not  far  distant. 
And  this  was  the  invention  of  D.  Gilbert,"  not  many  years 
past,  a  physician  in  London.  And  therefore,  although  some 
assume  the  invention  of  its  direction,  and  other  have  had  the 
glory  of  the  card,  yet  in  the  experiments,  grounds,  and 
causes  thereof,  England  produced  the  father  philosopher, 

'  Gilbert,  ^c]    Herichel  (io  his  Pre-  The  title  of  thii  work,  which  li  now 

liminuy  Discourse)  Hiya,  "Our  eountry-  vcr;  icarn,  ii  Gulitlmi  Gilberli  Calrtt- 

mtn.  Dr.  Gilbcn,  of  Colcheilcr,  in  ISKO,  trrniit,  Mfdia  Lnadiamiu,  Ot  MagMli. 

publlilied  a  treal'ue  an  magnelUm,  full  Magncliriiijue  corporibtii,  et  dc   magm 

tiiouily  rcajoned  on  ;  and    he  likewise     mu  rt  aT/nmcnSit  e<  riperinenlU  dtmon- 
:  foL  pp.  110,  Lgndini,  1 500. 
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anil  discovered  more  m  it,  than  Columbus  or  Americua  did 
ever  by  it 

XJnto  this,  in  great  part  true,  the  reason  of  Kircherus  may 
be  added:  that  this  Tariation  proceedetb,  not  only  from 
terrestrious  eminences  and  magnetical  veins  of  the  earth, 
laterally  respecting  the  needle,  but  the  different  coagmenta- 
tion  of  the  earth  disposed  unto  the  poles,  lying  under  the 
sea  and  waters,  which  affect  the  needle  with  great  or  lesser 
variation,  according  to  tbe  vigour  or  imbecility  of  these  sub- 
'  terraneous  lines,  or  the  enUre  or  broken  compagbadon  of  the 
magnetical  fabric  under  it.  As  is  observable  from  several 
loadstones  placed  at  the  bottom  of  any  vater;  for  a  loadstone 
or  needle  upon  the  surface  will  variously  conform  itself  ac- 
cording to  the  vigour  or  faintness  of  the  loadstones  under  it. 

Thus  also  a  reason  may  be  alleged  for  the  variation  of 
the  variation,  and  why,  according  to  observation,  the  variation 
of  the  needle  hath  after  some  years  been  found  to  vary  in 
some  places.  For  this  may  proceed  from  mutadons  of  the 
earth,  by  subterraneous  fires,  fumes,  mineral  spirits,  or  other- 
wise ;  which  altering  the  constitution  of  the  magnetical  parts, 
in  process  of  time,  doth  vary  the  variation  over  the  place. " 

It  is  also  probable,  what  is  conceived  of  its  antiquity,  that 
the  knowledge  of  its  polary  power  and  direction  unto  the 
north  was  unknown  unto  the  ancients,  and  (though  Levinus 
Lemnius,  and  Cfetiua  Calcogninus,  are  of  another  belief),  is 
justly  placed  with  new  inventions  by  PanciroUus.  For  their 
Achilles  and  strongest  argument  is  an  expression  in  Plautus, 
a  very  ancient  author  and  contemporary  unto  Ennius.  Hie 
ventut  jam  secundum  est,  cape  tnodo  versonam.  Now  this 
versoriam  they  construe  to  be  the  compass,  which,  notwith- 
standing, according  unto  Pineda,  who  hath  discussed  tho 
point,  Turnebus,  *  Cabeua,  and  divers  others,  is  better  inter- 
preted tbe  rope  that  helps  to  turn  the  ship,  or,  as  we  say, 
doth  make  it  tack  about ;  the  compass  declaring  rather  the 
ship  is  turned,  than  conferring  unto  its  conversion.  As  for 
the  long  expeditions  and  sundry  voyages  of  elder  times  which 
might   confirm   the   antiquity   of  this   invention,  it   is  not 

ntbull. 
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improbable*  they  were  performed  by  the  help  of  stars; 
and  80  might  the  Phoenicean  navigators,  and  also  Ulysses,  - 
sail  about  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  flight  of  birds,  or  keep- 
ing near  the  shore;  and  so  might  Hanno  coast  about  Africa, 
or,  by  the  help  of  oars,  as  is  expressed  in  the  voyage  of 
Jonab.  And,  whereas,  it  is  contended  that  this  verticity  was 
not  unknown  unto  Solomon,  in  whom  is  presumed  an  uiuver- 
sality  of  knowledge,  it  will  as  forcibly  follow,  he  knew  the  art 
of  typography,  powder,  and  guns,  or  had  the  philosopher's 
atone,  yet  sent  unto  Ophir  for  gold.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that,  besides  his  poKtical  wisdom,  his  knowledge  in  pbiloHo- 
phy  was  very  large ;  and  perhaps  from  his  works  therein,  the 
ancient  philophers,  especially  Aristotle,  who  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Alexander's  acquirements,  collected  great  observables. 
Yet,  if  he  knew  the  use  of  the  compass,  his  ships  were  surely 
very  slow,  that  made  a  three  years'  voyage  from  Eziongeber 
in  the  Red  Sea  unto  Ophir,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Tapro- 
bana  or  Malacca  in  the  Indies,  not  many  months'  sail ;  *  and 
since,  in  the  same  or  lesser  time,  Drake  and  Cavendish  per- 
formed their  voyage  about  the  earth. 

And,  as  the  knowledge  of  its  verticity  is  not  so  old  as  some 
conceive,  so  is  it  more  ancient  than  most  believe,  nor  had  its 
discovery  with  guns,  printing,  or  as  many  think,  some  years 
before  the  discovery  of  America ;  for  it  was  not  unknown 
unto  Petrus  Peregrinus,  a  Frenchman,  who,  two  hundred 
years  since,*  lefl  a  tract  of  the  magnet,  and  a  perpetual  motion 

»  imprtbahlt.']     IUm  re>d»  pnbaiU,  hii  been  the  lubject  of  rery  tosny  gon- 

and  10  indulgei  in  ■  long  ditcaurie  to  Bkiing  hypolbeiet.     One  of  the  mnt 

teTule  tbe  pHtllon.  recent,    and   perhipi  most  prnluble,  is 

3  a  Ihrte  yeor'i  nosagi,  Ifc.'l    Thai  Uie  Iliat  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Beke,  Kho  suppout  il 

voyage  from  Eiiongebet  to  Ophir  occu-  to  hive  been  situited  al  the  northera 

pied  three  yean  a  by  do  meane  to  b«  extremity  oTthe  Peraian  gulpb.    See  his 

iufeired  from   the  eipreH<oni  used  by  Originti  Biblica,  vol.  i,  p.  1 14. 
thesacredhiiloriui:  tee  I  Kinga  I,  22;         *  lino  Imndred    yeart    lincr.]      The 

2  Chioa.  ii,  SI.  knowledge  of  the  direcuie  power  or  po- 

ir,  in  hii  idenliflcation  of  the  ancient  larity  of  the  magnet,  ii  now  known  id  be 

Ti^nbani  with    Malacca,    Sir   Thomss  of  a  date  coniiderably  eatlier  than  Ihia. 

may  be  luppoud  to  haie  included  the  Sir  John  F.  W.  Henchel,  in  hi>  PrtUmi' 

adjaceniiilandtof  Sumatra,  Borneot,and  nary  Diieinirie  m  fAi  Study  of  Natarat 

Java,  wbirh  1b  eitremely  probable,  hii  Phitotopby,  p.  326,  Ihut  condselir  alalet 

opinion  is  supported  by  ihe  high  aulho-  Ihe  present  amount  of  our  informadon 

riiy  of  Sir  T.  Stamford  Rafflea;  Ibongh  on  (bo  subject;  "  It  does  not  appear  (hit 

other  modem  geographers  have  consider-  the  ancienla  had  any  knowledge  of  this 

cd  it  to  be  Ceylon.  property  of  Ihe  magnet,  though  itaallrac- 

The  true  ^tuation  of  Ofkir,  honcver,  tion  of  iiou  was  well-known  lo  Ibem. 
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to  be  made  thereby,  preserved  by  GasBenis.  Paulas  Venetus, 
and,  about  five  hundred  years  past,  Albertus  Magnus,  make 
mention  hereof,  and  quote  for  it  a  book  of  Aristotle,  De 
Lapide;  which  book,  although  we  find  in  the  catalogue  of 
Laertius,  yet,  with  Cabeus,  we  may  rather  judge  it  to  be  the 
work  of  some  Arabic  writer,  not  many  years  before  the  days 
of  Albertus. 

Lastly,  it  is  likewise  true,  what  some  have  delivered  of 
crocus  Martis,  that  is,  steel  corroded  with  vinegar,  sulphur, 
or  otherwise,  and  after  reverberated  by  fire.  For  the  load- 
stone will  not  at  all  attract  it,  nor  will  it  adhere,  but  lie 
therein  like  sand.^  This  is  to  be  understood  of  crocus  Martis 
well  reverberated,  and   into   k  violet  colour;  for  common 

The  fint  laeDtion  of  it  In  modern  timei,  «B(er.    An  Brtiil.  orihc  opnlenttown  of 

cannot  b«  traced  rorliei  than  1 1  BO,  though  Amalphi,  the  great  emparium  of  the  eiit, 

it  HIS  probably  knawn  to  the  Chineee  and  leated  on  the  than  of  Calabria,  in 

before  that  time."     The  rolloxing  pai-  the  direct  roote  of  Ibe  Ciuaaderi,  im- 

aoge  from  the  late  Frofeuor  Sir  John  proved  the  construction,  and  marked  (he 

Leslie')  Diiseristion  on  the  Progress  of  north  point  by  tifitut-de-iit,  the  armorial 

UalhemBlical  and  Phytlul  Science,  pre-  bearing  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplei.  From 

Hied  to  the  serenlh  edition  of  the  Encjr-  its  direcliTe  property,  it  waa  now  called 

clo^dia   Britannica.  gite)  a  more  cir-  in    English,  the   loadttme,  or   leading- 

cumstantial  view  of  the  history  of  the  Kone— Br, 

compass,   which    i«   further  intereiling,  *  but  Ut  theriin  iiki iatid,'\     Sonwex- 

when  contrasted  iiith  the  preiioui  pat-  planalory  remarks  are  requisite  in  ihia 

•age  of  the  text,  as  ahofing   thit  the  place.     The  crMtu  martii  deierlhed  by 

noitoni  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the  the  author,    it  the  jxroxidt  of  itan  at 

knowledge  of  magnetic  polarity,  which  modern  chemist),  thai  is,  iron  combined 

are  therein  contemned  hy  Browne,  have  with  the  greatest  proportion  of  oiygen 

heen  retited  and  supported  by  high  mo-  with  which  it  ia  capable  of  uniting,  in 

dem  authority.  "  The  magnetic  compau,  which   state  o(  combination    the   metal 

with  the  art  of  distillation,  which  we  '    '    ' 
never  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks  c 

Romans,  seem*  to  have  been  discovered  mhich  be  aiierwaros  mentions,  consists 
In  L'pper  Asia,  and  thence  communicated  merely  of  steel,  in  which  the  metal  re- 
by  their  Tartarian  conquerors,  to  the  taini,  in  greatmeasure,  its  metallic  (bnn, 
Cbioeu.  Prom  them  again,  the  know-  but  is  mixed  and  disguised  with  variable 
ledge  of  the  invention  spread  gradually  proportions  of  its  oxides,  and  rhiely  of 
over  the  East.  The  Crusaders,  during  the  black  azide,  and  this,  containing  less 
the  occupation  of  their  bloody  conquests  oxygen  than  ihe  peroxide,  ii  like  the  un- 
it) those  regions,  had  leisure  to  admire  oxidated  metal  attracted  by  the  magnetj 
the  arts  acquired  by  their  more  civiliied  which  explains  why  this  preparation  is 

rivals.  Having  their  curiosity  thus  awak-     atlracled  by  "the  loadstone," "like 

ened,  they  appear,  about  the  latter  part  ordinary  filings  of  iron."  While  the 
of  the  twelDh  century,  to  have  imported  "  flakes  of  iron  that  are  rusty,"  &c.  ad- 
into  Europe  the  compaii,  along  with  the  verted  to  at  the  conclnsion  of  the  para- 
substance  which,  miUflking  it  for  nalnm,  graph,  are  only  in  the  stale  of  black  oi- 
they  called  mltpetre,  and  of  which  they  ide,  Ihey  alto  obey  the  magnet;  bat 
■    i  learned   the  deSagrating   property,  when  they  have  acquirer    '    '     '  "  - 


That  invaluable  insti 

rument  was  at  first    of  oxygen,  am 

1  thus  become  peroxide 

•erj  rudely  formed,  ■ 

wnsisting  merely  of    "Iheir  cognatic 

>n  then  eipireth,  and  th 

a  piece  of  the  native 

mineral  fixed  to  a    loadstone  will  r 

Lol  regard  them."— £r. 
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c/tati/bt  praparatut,  or  corroded  and  powdered  steel,  the 
loadstone  attrscts,  like  ordinary  filings  of  iron,  and  many 
times  most  of  that  which  passetfa  for  crocus  Martig.  So  that 
this  way  may  serve  as  a  test  of  its  prepanitioii,  after  which,  it 
becometh  a  very  good  medicine  in  fluxes.  The  like  may  be 
afGnned  of  flakes  of  iron  that  aro  rusty  and  begin  to  tend 
unto  earth ;  for  their  cognation  then  expireth,  and  the  load- 
stone will  not  regard  them. 

And  therefore,  this  may  serve  as  a  trial  of  good  steel,''  the 
loadstone  taking  up  a  greater  mass  of  that  which  is  most 
pure.  It  may  also  decide  the  conversion  of  wood  into  iron, 
as  is  pretended,  from  some  waters ;  and  the  common  conver- 
sion of  iron  into  copper,  by  the  mediation  of  blue  copperas ; 
for  the  loadstone  will  not  attract  it.  Although  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether,  in  this  operation,  the  iron  or  copperas 
be  transmuted,'  as  may  be  doubted  from  the  cognation  of  - 
copperas  with  copper,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  remaining 


s  u  B  trial  ofgaoi  iteel."]    ThU  itate-  whicb  being  precipiutrd,  in  iu  pure  me- 

tnent  it  no  furtber  tTne  than  tbal  tbe  uUic  lUtc,  upon  the  inin,  imputt  to  it 

magnet,  ir  caused  ta  uc  gpon  fllingi  at  eilemslly,  die  ippeannce  of  capper,  JuM 

iranorileet  in  whicb  tbe  metal  rulljr  re-  u  gilding  would  ioiput  that  of  gold.    It 

lained  i<a  inetallic  Ibrm,  bet  from  oxide-  wai  ronneily  imagined,  bowefer,  (and 

tion,  and  aluo  upon  limllar  fiiinga  which  the  eipnimenl  wm  died  aa  demonalnt- 

liad  become  panialt]raiidalcd,  would  at-  ingthe  tnmimulibilily  ofmetali  into  oae 

tract  a  greater  quantity  of  tbe  Tormer  anDtber,;  tiiat  |iarc  of  the  iron  nai  acta- 

thin  oCtbe  latlei.     At  a  trial  of  the  pu-  ail;  converted  into  copper.     But  oaran- 

ritv  or  goodoeu  of  iron  or  Heel  in  the  tboi,  knowing  the  "cognatiaa  of  [Udc] 

man,  the  propoted  leil  ii  quite  nnga-  copperai  with  copper,"  and  cooiidering 

lOTv. — Br.  "  the  qaantity  ofiroii  remaining  aiter  the 

'  tuhtther  in  thii  tperatimt  IbMinmar  conTeruon,"juiii7queitiona  whether  tbe 

copptrai  it  frnimiiiUerf.]     Thi«  alleged  iron  or  the  ■■copperaa"  "be  tr&namut- 

convenion  of  iron  into  copper  a  an  ex-  ed."     It  ia  eiideat  ftom  Ihii,  that  he 

periment  of  tbe  alcbymiati  and  of  theoid  entertained  ai  correct  a  notion  upon  the 

cbemiiti  their  tticceuoti ;  the  true  na-  lubject  aa  it  wai  poaiible  to  anite  it  in 

ture   of  which  hai   been  eiplained   by  the  existing  ilate  of  chemical  knowledge; 

modem  chenitti,  and  appear),  from  the  for,  although  in  reality  a  particle  of  iron 

patsage  before  ua,  to  hate  been  luipecled  beramei   diiiolTed  in   the   lolutioa   for 

atio  by  Browne.    The  metaUic  talt,  here  every  particle  of  copper  wliich  iapredp- 

temied  "  blue  copperas,"  (or  blue  ntriol,  tated  from  it,  yet,  in  the  manner  in  which 

as  it  is  alio  called,)  is  properly  a  hyirattd  (be  experiment  is  commonly  made,  and 

pertuipkalt  of  copper, — ■  combination  of  aa  it  was  always  made  inmeriy,  the  iron 

the  peroxide  of  tbat  metal  with  the  lul-  ii  not  leniihly  diminiihed  in  substance, 

pburic  acid  and  with  water.     Bat  iron,  and  continue!  unaltered  Id  fenn,  lo  that 

having  a  stranger  chemical  iltracdon  Tot  tbe  obvious  essential  change  tikes  place 

oxygen  than  capper  has,  when  immersed  with  the  metalUc  aait  only.     The   lait 

in  a  solution  of  (hia  salt,  attncia  and  sentence  of  the  first  period  alluding  (o 

unites  with  (he  oxygen  of  a  part  of  tbe  this  subject  would  be  more  readily  intel- 

peroiide  of  copper,  thus  separating  an  liglble,  were  it  read  "  Iw  the  It  ~ '  ' 

equinlenl  quantity  of  tbe  copper  itself,  will  not  attract  tin  copperm."—  ' 
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afleT  tbe  conversion.  And  the  same  msy  be  useful  to  Bome 
discovery  concerning  vitriol  or  copperas  of  Mars,"  by  some 
called  salt  of  steel,  made  by  tbe  spirits  of  vitriol  or  sulphur. 
For  the  corroded  powder  of  steel  will,  after  ablution,  be 
actively  attracted  by  the  loadstone,  and  also  remaineth  in 
little  diminished  quantity;  and  therefore,  whether  those 
shooting  salts  partake  but  little  of  steel,  and  be  not  rather  tbe 
vitriolous  spirits  fixed  into  salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odor  of 
steel,  is  not  without  good  question.^ 


CHAPTER  III. 

Concerning  the  Loadstone ;  a  rejection  of  sundry  common 
opinions  and  relations  thereof/  natural,  medical,  historical, 
magical. 

And  first,  not  only  a  simple  heterodox,  but  a  very  hard  para- 
dox, it  will  seem,  and  of  great  absurdity  unto  obstinate  ears, 
if  we  say,  attraction  is  unjustly  appropriated  unto  the  load- 
stone, and  that  perhaps  we  speak  not  properly,  when  we  say 
vulgarly  and  appropriately,  the  loadstone  draweth  iron ;  and 
yet  herein  we  should  not  want  experiment  and  great  author- 
ty.  The  words  of  Renatus  des  Cartes,  in  his  Principles  of 
Philosophy,  are  very  plain.     Prtsterea  magnes  trahitfemm, 

*  ivat  dUcavery  emcming  cUriol  or  Iwen  led  Into  IhU  error  by  the  appUca- 

copperat  tf  Mar:]    The  ult  hen  ullud-  tion  of  hit  own  propoied  totgnedc  (nl: 

ed  to,  eammanly  termed  green  viirlai,  ii  finding  that  the  *'  corroded  poirder  of 

the    hydraltd  frotoiulphatt  ^  irsn, — I  Meel,"  the  natore  of  which  is  eiptslned 

eomlHaatioo  of  the  protaiide  of  into  (FJlh  In  our  prerading  note,  wag  reidily  altract- 

Ebe  sulphuric  acid  aud  with  water,  bear-  edby  the  magnet,  but  that  the  "  copperai 

ing  Dearly  the  >Bnie  relaijdn  to  metallic  of  Mara  "  wa*  not,  he  leenii  to  hue  in- 

iion  which  hlae  vitriol  bean  (o  metallic  Tetred  that  that  ult  could  not  be  materi- 

copper.     The  oianner  in  which  Browne  ally  related  to  the  meial  from  which  il  la 

adyertt  to  Ihete  lubccancet,  eiincea  that  formed;    Dot  knowing  that  thoee  aub- 

heenleiUiinedDpprDiiaiaielydon'eci  ideas  stances  which  obey  the  magnet  in  their 

reipecting  the  nature  of  the  several  nitti  metallic  slate,  and  in  tome  InslaDces  In 

termed  eapptrai.    But  when  he  mppoeea  theii   oiidatcd  form  alu,  cease   to   be 

that  "  those  shooting  aaltt,"  (meaning  amenable  lo  its  influence  when  united 

thereby  the  hydrated  prototulphale  «C  whh  iddt  Into  lalli. — Br. 
iron,)  "partake  bnC  tittle  "of  the  roeta)        >  And  thtrrfert,  jir.]    Added  in  Sod 

ttotn  which  they  are  fbrmed,  he  it  en-  edition, 
tirely  miitakeo.     He  appears  lo  have 
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sive  poliiU  magnet  etferrum  ad  insicem  aeeedutU,  neque  enim 
uUa  ibi  tractio  est.  The  same  u  solemnly  detemiuied  by 
Cabeus.  Nee  magnes  trahit  proprii  ferrum,  necferrum  ad 
te  magnetem  provocat ;  ted  ambo  pari  conalu  ad  incicem 
eonfluunt.  Concordant  hereto  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Ridley, 
physician  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  in  his  tract  Of  Magneti- 
cal  Bodies,  defining  magnetical  attraction  to  be  a  natural  in- 
citation  and  disposition  conforming  unto  contiguity,  an  union 
of  one  magnetical  body  with  another,  and  no  violent  haVng  of 
the  weak  unto  the  stronger.  And  this  is  also  the  doctrine  of 
Gilbertus,  by  whom  this  motion  is  termed  coition,  and  that 
not  made  by  any  faculty  attractive  of  one,  but  a  syndrome 
and  concourse  of  each,'  a  coition  always  of  their  vigours,  and 
also  of  their  bodies,  if  bulk  or  impediment  prevent  not.  And 
therefore,  those  contrary  actions,  which  flow  from  opposite 
poles  or  faces,  are  not  so  properly  expulsion  and  attraction, 
as  sequela  sind/uga,  a  mutual  flight  and  following.  Conso- 
nant whereto  are  also  the  determinations  of  Helmontius,  Kir- 
chenis,  and  Licetus.* 

The  same  is  also  confirmed  by  experiment;  for  if  a  piece 
of  iron  be  fastened  in  the  side  of  a  bowl  or  basin  of  water,  a 
loadstone,  swimming  freely  in  a  boat  of  cork,  will  presently 
make  unto  it.  So  if  a  steel  or  knife  untouched  be  offered  to- 
ward the  needle  that  is  touched,  the  needle  nimbly  moveth 
toward  it,  and  conformeth  unto  a  union  with  the  steel  that 
tnoveth  not.  Again,  if  a  loadstone  be  finely  filed,  the  atoms 
or  dust  thereof  will  adhere  unto  iron  that  was  never  touched, 
even  as  the  powder  of  iron  doth  also  unto  the  loadstone. 
And,  lastly,  if  in  two  skiffn  of  cork,  a  loadstone  and  steel  be 
placed  within  the  orb  of  their  activities,  the  one  doth  not 
move,  the  other  standing  still,  but  both  hoist  sail  and  steer 
unto  each  other.  So  that  if  the  loadstone  attract,  the  steel 
hath  also  its  attraction ;  for  in  thb  action  the  alliciency  is  re- 
ciprocal, which  jointly  felt,  they  mutually  approach  and  run 
into  each  other's  arms. 

'  cmcmrK  ^  taeh.']    Bow,  on  ihc  to   loppoie  Ibit  iron  and  etker  aelaU 

groond  thai  "  no  end  ran  be  UMgned  mon  lowaiiii  the  lowlilone  u  to  ihdr 

»hy  the  loadilDne  thould  moTC  tonirdi  matrix. — Artaaa,  p.  191. 
the  iron,"  deninlhal  the;  more  lowirdi        !  CaiumaHl,  ^e.^   Added  in  the  Znd 

each  otheTj  ihinliing  ii  moie  reuonabie  edition. 
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And  therefore,  surely,  more  modwate  expressions  become 
tliis  action,  than  what  the  ancients  have  used ;  which  some 
have  delivered  in  the  most  violent  terms  of  their  language  ; 
so  Austin  calls  it,  mirabilem  ferri  raptorem;  Hippocrates, 
Ufa;  i  n  rii  sJdnfw  a^td^ti,  lapU  quifeirum  rapit.  Galen,  dis- 
puting against  Epicurus,  useth  the  term  iXxiff,  but  thia  also  is 
too  violent;  among  the  ancients,  Aristotle  spake  most  warily, 
xUoc  Strit  riir  eii^g»r  km^  lapit  qui  Jierrum  movet  .■  and  in  some 
tolerable  exception  do  run  the  expressions  of  Aquinas,  Sea- 
liger  and  Cusanus. 

.  Many  relations  are  made,  and  great  expectations  are  raised 
from  the  magnet  eametu,  or  a  loadstone  that  hath  a  faculty 
to  attract  not  only  iron,  but  flesh ;  bnt  this,  upon  enquiry,  and 
as  Cabeus  hath  also  observed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  weak 
and  inanimate  kind  of  loadstone,  veined  here  and  there  with 
a  few  magnettcal  and  ferreous  lines,  but  chiefly  consisting  of  a 
bolary  and  clammy  substance,  whereby  it  adheres  like  ha- 
maiites,  or  terra  Lemnia,  unto  the  lips.  And  this  is  that  stone 
which  is  to  be  understood,  when  physicians  join  it  with  atitet, 
or  the  eagle-stooe,  and  promise  therein  a  virtue  against  abor- 
tion. 

There  is  sometimes  a  mistake  concerning  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  and  therein  one  point  is  taken  for  another.  For 
beyond  the  equator  some  men  account  its  variation  by  the 
diversion  of  the  northern  point ;  whereas,  beyond  that  circle^ 
the  southern  point  *  is  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  his 
preeminency.  For  in  the  southern  coast,  either  of  America 
or  Africa,  the  southern  point  deflects  and  varieth  toward  the 
land,  as  being  disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the  meridio- 
nal and  proper  hemisphere.  And,  therefore,  on  that  side  of 
the  earth,  the  varying  pomt  is  best  accounted  by  the  south. 
And  therefore,  also,  the  writings  of  some,  and  maps  of  others, 
are  to  be  enquired,  that  make  tlie  needle  decline  unto  the 
east  twelve  degrees  at  Capo  Frio,  and  six  at  the  straits  of 
Magellan  ;   accounting  hereby  one  point  for  another,  and 

*  bigmd  that  cireU,  4«.]   The  lalbor        The  d*ui')  canlnilJcdoa  muit  be  Bu- 

wu  here  much  miilaken :  Ihe  loulhem  \j  throirn  hick  upon  him.     Tfae  tut  ii 

)»In[e  baring  noe  lonrant;  at  *ll — iu»  fODnd  to  bast  out  our  autfaar' 

Hot  in  the  loulherD  d^mati,  ai  oar  luv!-  which  i*  coirect  bolb  ai  in 

gaUm  uninimousl]'  afflrme. —  Wr.  lilcralltjr. 
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preferring  the  north  in  the  liberties  and  provioce  oi  the 
south.* 
1  But  certainly  &lse  it  is,  what  is  commonly  affirmed  and  be- 
lieved, that  garHck  doth  hinder  the  attraction  of  the  load- 
stone;" which  is,  notwithstanding,  delivered  by  grave  and  wor- 
thy writers,  by  PUny,  Solious,  Ptolemy,  Plutarch,  Albertus, 
Matthiolus,  Rueus,  Langius,  and  many  more.  An  eflfect  as 
strange  as  that  of  Homer's  Molt/,  and  the  garlic  that  Mer- 
cury bestowed  upon  Ulysses.  But  that  it  is  evidently  false, 
many  experiments  declare.  For  an  iron  wire  heated  red  hot 
and  quenched  in  the  juice  of  garlick,  doth,  notwithstanding, 
contract  a  verticity  &om  the  earth,  and  attracteth  the  south- 
em  point  of  the  needle.  If,  also,  the  tooth  of  a  loadstone  be 
covered  or  stuck  in  garlick,  it  will,  notwithstanding,  attract; 
and  needles,  excited  and  iixed  in  garlic,  until  they  begin  to 
rust,  do  yet  retain  their  attractive  and  polary  respects. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon  us  by 
authors  ancient  and  modem,  that  an  adamant  or  diamond 
prevents  or  suspends  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone ;  as  is  in 
open  terms  delivered  by  Pliny :  Adattuu  dittidet  etan  magnete 
lapide,  ui  juxli  pontus  fermm  non  paiiatur  abtirahi,  aut  at 
admottu  magnet  apprehenderit,  rajHOt  atque  auferit.  For  if 
a  diamond  be  pUced  between  a  needle  and  a  loadstone,  there 
will,  nevertltelesE,  ensue  a  coition  even  over  the  body  of  the 
diamond.  And  an  easy  matter  it  is  to  touch  or  excite  a 
needle  through  a  diamond,  by  pladng  it  at  the  tooth  of  m 
loadstone :  and,  therefore,  the  reUtion  b  false ;  or  our  esti- 
mation of  these  gems  untrue,"  nor  are  they  diamonds  wtuch 
carry  that  name  amongst  us. 


(oath  liAt  tbe  line,  in  tbe  Mlf-mne  num.        *  and  tktr^im  tit  rtlaHea,  4^.]  The 

an  u  ttt  did  being  toncht  Id  Englind,  pangnpb  eontainiag  lliii  rttolt,  the  prc- 

and  tfail  the  xralh  poinle  of  Ibe  needle  ceding,  and  the  two  fbllowlng  ana,  *II 

don  [there]  S;  from  iron  u  iU  doei  fornlrti  emnplei  of  Brawne'i  ligoroiu 

here. — Wr.  eiperiountal  Kradaj  of  the  attlemeiiti 

'garlick  dolk  Uudtr,  lfc.'\     Nothinft  made  bf  aulhon :  in  the  pncent  instance, 

can   iflbrd  ■  more  perfect   example  of  oi  in  all  othenadiened  to  intheaepara- 

implidl   adherence  to  anliijiiity,   than  grapbi,  "  the  relation  ii  Uae,"  tbe  diicre- 

the  followiag  piaaage  from  Ron  ;— "  I  foncj  oot  arising  from  vaj  error  relulT« 

cannot  think  the  ancient  aagei  would  lo  [be  diamond,  altfaongta  uraral  •ab- 

write  to  confidently  of  that  which  they  ■Uikcesare  probaUr caotmnded together 

had  no  experience  of,  being  a  thing  to  under  that  appellation,  by  PUoy. — Br, 
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It  is  not  suddenly  to  be  received  what  Paracelsus  *  afErm- 
etb,  that  if  a  loadstone  be  anointed  with  mercurial  oil,  or  only 
put  into  quicksilver,  it  amitteth  its  attraction  for  ever.  For 
we  have  found  that  loadstones  and  touched  needlesi  which 
have  laid  long  time  in  quicksilver,  have  not  anutted  their  at- 
traction. And  we  also  find  that  red  hot  needles  or  wires, 
extinguished  in  quicksilver,  do  yet  acquire  a  verlicity  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  position  in  ezdnction.  Of  greater  repug- 
nancy unto  reason  is  that  which  he  delivers  concerning  its 
graduation,  that  heated  in  the  fire  and  often  exdnguished  in 
oil  of  Mars  or  iron,  it  acquires  an  ability  to  extract  or  draw 
forth  a  nail  fastened  in  a  wall ;  for,  as  we  have  declared  be 
fore,  the  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire ;  nor  will 
it  be  re-impregnated  by  any  other  magnet  than  the  earth.' 

Nor  is  it  to  be  made  out,  what  seemeth  very  plausible,  and 
formerly  hath  deceived  us,  that  a  loadstone  will  not  attract  an 
iron  or  steel  red  hot."  The  falsity  hereof,  discovered  first  by 
Kircherus,  we  can  confirm  by  iterated  experiment ;  very  sen- 
sibly in  armed  loadstones,  and  obscurely  in  any  other. 

True  it  is,  that,  besides  fire,  some  other  ways  there  are  of 
its  destruction ;  as  age,  rust,  and,  what  is  least  dreamt  on,  an 
unnatural  or  contrary  situation.  For,  being  impolaiily  ad- 
joined unto  a  more  vigorous  loadstone,  it  will  in  a  short  time 
exchange  its  poles ;  or,  being  kept  in  undue  position,  that  is, 
not  lying  on  the  meridian,  or  else  with  its  poles  inverted,  it 
receives  in  longer  time  impair  in  activity,  exchange  of  faces ; 
and  is  more  powerfidly  preserved  by  position  than  by  the 
dust  of  steel.  But  the  sudden  and  surest  way  is  fire;  that 
is,  fire  not  only  actual  but  potential ;  the  one  surely  and  sud- 
denly, the  other  slowly  and  imperfectly ;  the  one  changing, 
the  other  destroying  the  figure.  For  if  distilled  vinegar  or 
aquafortu  be  poured  upon  the  powder  of  loadstone,  the  sub- 
siding powder  dried,  retains  some  magnetical  virtue,  and  will 
be  attracted  by  the  loadstone;  but  if  the  meMtruum  or  dis- 

*  Dt  .gauTatbitK  rertm. 

1  Bur  uritl  if  he  n-imprig9aUd,  fc]     but  Ihi  BUtcmeiit  ii  pTobiblf  tnie,  if  na- 
IfaiiUuntniCjirundcnlood  ofin  BrtIA      dsntood  of  tbe  nstural  loadatoDC,  or 
cUI  magnet,  vhlch  may  readily  be  re-    magnelic  lion  ore. — Br, 
ina^etited  by  the  Dliial  metni,   after        8  Km  U  U,  ^.]    Added  in  (he  !nd 
being  depriied  of  itimagneCittD  by  heal ;    edliion. 

X  a 
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solvent  be  evaporated  to  a  consisteoce,  and  afterward  doth 
shoot  into  icicles  or  crystab,  the  loadstone  hath  no  power 
upon  them ;  and  if  in  a  full  dissolution  of  steel,  a  separation 
of  parts  be  made  by  precipitation  or  exhalation,  the  ezuccated 
powder  hath  lost  its  wings,  and  ascends  not  unto  the  load- 
stone. And  though  a  loadstone  fired  doth  presently  amit  its 
proper  virtue,  and  according  to  the  position  in  cooling  con- 
tracts a  new  verBcity  from  the  earth,  yet  if  the  same  be  laid 
awhile  ui  aqua/ortit,  or  other  corrosive  water,  and  taVen  out 
before  a  considerable  corroubn,  it  still  reserves  its  attraction, 
and  will  convert  the  needle  according  to  former  polarity. 
And  that,  duly  preserved  from  violent  corrosion,  or  the  natu- 
ral disease  of  rust,  it  may  long  conserve  ils  virtue, — beside  the 
magnetical  virtue  of  the  earth  which  hath  lasted  unce  the 
creation,  a  great  example  we  have  from  the  observation  of 
our  learned  friend,  Mr.  Graves,*  in  an  Egyptian  idol  cut  out  of 
loadstone,  and  found  among  the  mummies,  which  still  retains 
its  attraction,  though  probably  taken  out  of  the  mine  about 
two  thousand  years  ago." 

It  is  improbable,  what  Pliny  affirmeth  concenung  the  ob- 
ject of  its  attraction,  that  it  attracts  not  only  ferreous  bodies, 
but  also  Uquorem  vitrt;  for  in  the  body  of  glass  there  is  no 
ferreous  or  magnetical  nature  which  might  occasion  attraction. 
For,  of  the  glass  we  use,  the  purest  is  made  of  the  finest  sand 
and  the  ashes  of  chaly  or  glasswort ;  and  the  coarser  or  green 
sort,  of  the  ashes  of  brake  or  other  plants.  True  it  is,  that 
m  the  making  of  glass,  it  hath  been  an  ancient  practice  to 
cast  in  pieces  of  magnet,  or,  perhaps,  manganese,  conceiving 
it  carried  away  all  ferreous  and  earthy  parts  from  the  pure 
and  running  portion  of  glass,  which  the  loadstone  would  not 
respect ;  and,  therefore,  if  that  attraction  were  not  rather 
electrical  than  magnetical,  it  was  a  wondrous  efiect  what  Hel- 
mont  delivered  concerning  a  glass  wherein  the  magistery  of 
loadstone  was  prepared,  which  after  retained  an  attractive 
quality.' 

■  In  hia  lumrd  Pj/riatiiograpliii. 

»  And  that,  ^.]    Added  in  (be  Snd    of  tb'u  piragnph  (tbni  altered  in  Sod 

edition-  edit.)  edit.  1G46  mdi  thui :— "  B«)de 

I  Tnu  U  t;  ^c.}     Inileid  of  the  rait     litiiBcation  ii  Ihe  lut  or  uinratt  fiuion  of 
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But,  whether  the  magnet  attracteth  more  than  < 
iron,  may  be  tried  in  other  bodies.  It  seems  to  attract  the 
tmyria  or  emerj  in  powder.*  It  draweth  the  shining  or  glassy 
powder  brought  from  the  Indies,'  and  usually  employed  in 
writing  dust.  There  is  also  in  smith's  cinders,  by  some  ad- 
hesion of  iron,*  whereby  they  appear  as  it  were  glazed,  some- 
times to  be  found  a  magnetical  operation ;  for  some  thereof 
applied  have  power  to  move  the  needle.  But,  whether  the 
ashes  of  vegetables,  which  grow  over  iron  mines,  contract  a 
magnetical  quality,  as  containing  some  mmeral  particles,  which 
by  sublimation  ascend  unto  their  roots,  and  are  attracted  to- 
gether with  their  nourishment,  according,  as  some  afSrm 
from  the  like  obserratioos  upon  the  mines  of  silver,  <iuick- 
silver,  and  gold,  we  must  refer  unto  fivther  experiment.' 

•f  ft  body  vllriflabte,  and  ii  pcrfbnned  bj  tberelbre,  may  perhKpi  allude  in  reallly 

a  inong  and  tioknt  heat,  which  keepj  lo  lorae  of  the  Uller  ;  but  in  either  caH 

(lie  uidled  glaii  Md  hot.     Now  mlHia  the  bet  ii  explained  in  conbnnity  with 

il  ii,  and  we  have  ihewfd  it  before,  that  the  obrioiu  and  knoKn  progiertiei  of  the 

the  loadilone  will  not  attrBcI  even  iteel  magnet,  and  wtthoal  leaving  room  far 

iUelf  that  iacandeni,  much  le>j  the  in-  anyiiupldon  that  other  bodiei,  not  pro- 

cangeneroui  body  of  glu)  being  fired,  petl;  magnetic,  are  attractable  by  it  un- 

Far  fire   deitroya   the    loadilone  i    and     dec  ordinary  circunulances Br. 

therefore  it  declinea  in  iu  own  defence,  '  lAlnlnj  or  glauy  pmcder,  4*.]     Thi« 

and  aeeka  no  union  with  it."  powder  coniiiu  alnioat  entirely  of  mi- 

*  tenu  to  altraci,  ^.]     Emery  itaelf,  nute  ctyilalt  or  groini  of  magnetic  iron 

in  it!  natural  state  a  maisive  and  gmnu-  ore,  ao  that,  aa  in  the  caie  uf  the  allract- 

lar  variety  of  corundum,  the  mineral  of  able  particles  in  emery,  we  have  here 

which  the  mpphlre  and  the  ruby  are  alio  merely  the  loadilone  or  the  magnet  at- 

•arietiet,  u  not  attracted  by  the  magnet!  tracting  particlei  ot  loadttone  ioelt — Br. 

bntll  b  almott  alwayi  mingled  with  a  '  Tlien  ii  aii»  in  tmUk't  cbuUri,  4%.] 

conaiderable   proportion  of  particlei   at  The  tcalea  which  are  detached  from  the 

magnetic  iron  ore  {or  loadatone)  which  aurface  of  iron  while  undergoing  the  oper- 

of  courte  are  laltlect  to  attraction.     By  ationi  of  the  imith,  coniial  of  the  black 

the  uie  of  a  magnet.  Indeed,  nearly  the  oxide  of  that  metal,  which  agreei  in  ita 

whole  of  thii  may  be  aeparaled,  leaving  chemical  nature  with  the  magnetic  iron 

the  emery  neatly  pure,  eapecially  if  the  ore  or  naiire  loaditone,  being  compoaed, 

man  hai  previouily  been  reduced  into  a  like  that  lainerai,  of  the  protoxide  and 

fine  powder.     It  wai  by  thii  meani  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  united.    TheieKaiea 

the  late  accomplithed  chemical  arulyit,  are  ot  course  magnetic,  and  may  be,  in- 

Mr.  Smilhton   Tennant,  aeparated  the  deed,  what  the  author  alludei  lo;  but 

magtte^c  iron  ore  from  the  emery,  hii  ihould  be  in  reality  refer  merely  to  the 

examination  of  which  first  evinced  the  dndera  of  the  imall  coal  uged  in   the 

true  nature  of  that  gubitance  aa  a  variety  forge,  their  magnetiim  may  readily  be 

uf  cornndum.     See  Phil.   Trmi.   I80S,  accounted  for  on  the  lUppoiition  that  (he 

p.  ;i99.  Kalei  of  black  ollde,  with  which  they 

The  foregoing  explanation  has  been  are  so  frequently  brought  into  contact, 

given  on  the  nippogitjoo  that  our  aulhar  mutt  often  become  intimately  mingled 

ailudee  to  the  mineral  properly  deiignit-  viith  them  by  the  partial  fution  of  botli. 

ed  ftatry:  but  that  term  hai  alio  been  — Br. 

applied,  in  commerce  and  in  the  arti,  *  Bat  xBhuhtr  tht  athci,  ^.]     Added 

..  _ — :_.._  ..i.__  ...I — J -- "id  edition. 
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It  is  also  improbable  and  something  singular,  what  some 
coDceiTe,  and  Eusebiua  Nieremliergius  a  learned  Jesuit  of 
Spun,  delivers,  that  the  body  of  man  is  magnetical,  and,  being 
placed  in  a  boat,  ihe  vessel  will  never  rest  until  the  head  re- 
specteth  the  north."  If  thb  be  true,  the  bodies  of  Christians 
do  lie  unnaturally  in  their  graves.  King  Cheops  in  his  tomb, 
and  the  Jews  in  their  beds,  have  fallen  upon  the  natural  po- 
sition ;  who  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of  their  tem- 
ple, nor  willing  to  lie  as  that  stood,  do  place  their  beds  from 
north  to  south,  and  delight  to  sleep  meridionally.  This 
opinion  confirmed,  would  much  advance  the  microcostnical 
conceit  and  commend  the  geography  of  Paracelsus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  world,  dtvideth  the  body 
of  man ;  and,  therefore,  working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by 
long  preparation  rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  sibeta 
occidentalif,  western  civet;  making  the  face  the  east,  but  the 
posteriors  the  America  or  western  part  of  his  microcosm. 
The  verity  hereof  might  easily  be  tried  in  Wales,  where  there 
are  portable  boats,  and  made  of  leather,  which  would  convert 
upon  the  impulsion  of  any  verticlty ;  and  seem  to  be  the 
same  whereof,  in  his  description  of  Britain,  Ctesar  hath  left 
some  mention.^ 

Another  kind  of  verticity  is  that  which  Angeha  dace  mihi 

Jtu,*  aUas,  Michael  Sundevogis,  in  a  tract  De  Sulpkure,  db- 

*  Anignmnutkally. 


trity  hemf.'\     "  the  nril;,  when  on  the  vMtr,  thii  taraa  ihe  fiih«- 

or  nilher  faliity  bercot'' — Edit.  IfiiS.  man'i  test,  whence,  vilh  hii  paddle,  be 

'  In  Walti,  whert,  ^.]     "  Tbe  fiib-  directs  hii  birk  U.  pleuure.     They  m 

ennen  on  Ihe  Tetrl,  uiil  aome   o(  the  not  idipted  ID  carry  more  [ban  one  per- 

olber  riiertof  Walej.uie  a  boat  ofmBQ-  boo  comrememli'.     When  proceeding  to 

gularcoDttruGtion,  called  in  Welib  iwui^,  their  nark,  or  returning,  the  men  bttea 

and  anglidied  cnraelt,  nhich  is  probi-  Iheae  Tesiela  on  their  baclu  by  laeaai  al 

biy  co-eral  with  the  earliest  populatioa  a  leather  airap  tllached  to  the  leat,  which 

of  the  iilind.     (See  Caiar,  Bill.   Cm.  they  past  round  their  bodiei.     Their  ap- 

lib.  i,  c.  S4.)    The  form  of  ttaii  leuel  ia  pearance,  when  thus  equipped,  hai  been 

nearly  oial,  flattened  at  one  end  like  the  aptly  compared  to  that  of  a  large  Urtoin 

keel  of  a  commoa  boat :   iti  length  ii  walking  on  iit  hind  legi.     Their  luoal 

uiuslly  from   five   to  <ii   feel,  and  iu  weight  may  be  about  forty  or  fifty  ponndi; 

breadth  aboat  four  feet.     The  frame  ii  bat  according  to  an  old  Weldi  adage, 

formed  of  iplit  roda,  which  are  plaited  (Llun/th  g*r  ei  goneg,}  it  waa  thought 

like  baiket-work:  Iheie  are  afterward*  necewary  that  they  ahoold  form  ai  heaiy 

coTcred  on  ibe  oulude  with  a  nw  bide,  a  load  aa  (be  indWidual  could  carry,  be- 

or  more  commonly  with  ttrong  coana  fore  they  would  bear  him  on  Ihe  water." 

flannel,  which  Is  rendered  watertight  by  —Reei'tBcautleio/&mlhH'alci,f.39i, 
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corereth  in  vegetables,  from  adcks  let  &11  or  depressed  under 
water;  which,  equally  framed  and  penmtted  unto  themselves, 
will  ascend  at  the  upper  end,  or  that  which  was  vertical  in 
their  vegetation;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  as  yet,  we  have 
not  found  satisfaction:  although,  perhaps,  too  greedy  of 
magnalities,  we  are  apt  to  make  but  iavourable  experiments 
concermng  welcome  truths,  and  such  derired  verities. 

It  is  also  wondrous  strange,  what  LrUus  Bisciola  report- 
eth,  that  if  unto  ten  ounces  of  loadstone  one  of  iron  be 
added,  it  increaseth  not  unto  eleven,  hut  weighs  ten  ounces  still. 
A  relation  inexcusable  in  a  work  of  teiaurable  hours;*  the 
exanunation  being  as  ready  as  the  relation,  and  the  falsity 
tried  as  easily  as  delivered.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  what  Is 
taken  up  by  Cssius  Bemardus,  a  late  mineralogist,  and  ori- 
gbudly  confirmed  by  Porta,  that  needles  touched  with  a  dia- 
mond contract  a  verticity,  even  as  they  do  with  a  loadstone, 
which  will  not  consist  with  experiment.  And,  therefore,  as 
Gilbertus  observcth,  he  might  be  deceived  in  touching  such 
needles  with  diamonds,  which  had  a  vcrtidty  before,  as  we 
have  declared  most  needles  to  have ;  and  so,  had  he  touched 
them  with  gold  or  silver,  he  might  have  concluded  a  mngneti- 
cal  virtue  therein. 

In  the  same  form  may  we  place  Fracastorlus  hii  attraction 
of  silver,  Philostratus  his  Pantarbei,  Apollodorus  and  Beda 
their  relation  of  the  loadstone  that  attracted  only  in  the  night. 
But  most  inexcusable  is  Franciscus  Rueus,  a  man  of  our  own 
profession;  wbo,  in  his  discourse  of  gems  mentioned  in  the 
Apocalypse,  undertakes  a  chapter  of  the  loadstone.  Where- 
in substantially  and  upon  experiment  he  scarce  delivereth 
any  Uiing ;  m^ing  long  enumeration  of  its  traditional  quali- 
ties, whereof  he  seemeth  to  believe  many,  and  some,  above 
convicted  by  experience,  he  is  lain  to  salve  as  impostures  of 
the  devil.  But  Boetius  de  Boot,  physician  unto  Rodolphus 
the  second,  bath  recompensed  this  defect;  and  in  his  tract, 
De  Lapidibtu  et  Gemmis,  speaks  very  materially  hereof,  and 
his  discourse  is  consonant  unto  experience  and  reason. 

As  for  relations  historical,  though  many  there  be  of  less 
account,  yet  two  alone  deserve  consideration ;  the  first  con- 

*  Horn  Snl/iteim. 
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cerneth  magnetical  rocks  and  attracdve  mountains  in  several 
parts  of  tbe  earth.  The  other,  the  tomb  of  Mahomet,  and 
bodies  suspended  in  the  air.  Of  rocks  magnetical  there  are 
likewise  tvo  relations ;  for  some  are  delivered  to  be  in  the 
Indies,  and  some  in  the  extremity  of  the  north,  and  about  tbe 
very  pole.  The  northern  account  is  commonly  ascribed  unto 
Olaus  Magnus,  archbishop  of  Upsale,  who,  out  of  his  prede* 
cessor,  Joannes  Saxo,  and  others,  compiled  a  liistory  of  some 
northern  nations ;  but  tbis  assertion  we  have  not  discovered 
in  that  work  of  his,  which  commonly  passeth  amongst  us ; 
and  should  believe  his  geography  herein  no  more  than  that  in 
the  first  line  of  his  book;  when  he  affirmeth  that  Biarmia 
(which  is  not  seventy  degrees  in  latitude)  hath  the  pole  for 
its  zenith,  and  equinoctial  for  tbe  horizon. 

Now,  upon  this  foundation,  how  uncertain  soever,  men  have 
erected  mighty  illations,  ascribing  thereto  the  cause  of  the 
needle's  direction,  and  conceiving  tbe  effluxions  from  these 
mountams  and  rocks  invite  the  lily  toward  tbe  north.  Which 
conceit,  though  countenanced  by  learned  men,  is  not  made 
out  either  by  experience  or  reason ;  for  no  man  hath  yet  at- 
tained or  given  a  sensible  account  of  the  pole  by  sotne  degrees. 
It  is  also  observed  the  needle  doth  very  much  vary  as  it  ap< 
proacheth  the  pole;  whereas,  were  there  such  direction  from 
the  rocks,  upon  a  nearer  approachment  it  would  more  directly 
respect  them.  Besides,  were  diiere  such  magnetical  rock^. 
under  the  pole,  yet,  being  so  far  removed,  they  would  produce  \ 
no  such  effect.  For  they  that  sail  by  the  isle  of  Ilua,  now 
called  Elba,  in  the  Tuscan  sea,  which  abounds  in  the  veins 
of  loadstone,  observe  no  variation  or  inclination  of  Uie  needle ; 
much  less  may  they  expect  a  direction  from  rocks  at  the  end 
of  the  earth.  And,  lastly,  men  that  ascribe  thus  much  unto 
rocks  of  the  north,  must  presume  or  discover  the  like  mag- 
nedcala  at  the  south ;  for  in  the  Eoutbem  seas,  and  far  be- 
yond the  equator,  variations  are  large,  and  declinations  as 
constant  as  in  the  northern  ocean. 

Tbe  cither  relation,  of  loadstone  mines  and  rocks  ^  in  the 

>  loadilau   thui   and   nxki.'f      The    lord  notion  IhattbedEmlioD  oflhemig. 

n  tbe  pn-     nrtic  needle  it  ciiued  b;  [he  altnictian 

'  DiagnelicRl  locks,  tUiuIed  al  or  iieai 
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shore  of  India,  is  delivered  o(  old  by  Pliny;  wherein,  siutb 
he,  they  are  so  placed  both  in  abundance  and  vigour,  that 
it  proves  an  adventure  of  hazard  to  pass  those  coasts  in  a 
ship  with  iron  nails.  Serapion,  the  Moor,  an  author  of  good 
esteem  and  reasonable  antiquity,  confinneth  the  same,  whose 

tbi  nonh  pale  of  the  einh,  sre  equill]'  them,  are  illiutnted  in  >  ray  utUTBC- 
correcti  M  (lu  ji  the  e*id(nre  of  the  tarj  ud  interndng  minntr. 
MTJgaton  upon  which  be  decide),  in  Iha  "  The  nccaunl  of  TeiseLi  b«ng  wreck- 
paragraph  now  before  tu,  that  no  rock>  ed  bj^  the  (ttrutire  power  of  a  magnelje 
cxigt  baiiog  Ihe  powei  of  drawing  the  nek,  appean  to  hare  been  a  long  eilab- 
iron  naili  oat  of  the  tbipi  which  Hil  liihed  ophiioD  In  (he  eailern  woild.  In 
put  Ihem.  But  when  he  Infera,  »  the  the  hiitory  of  the  Third  Calendar,  (in 
niiigintl  note  inlimatei,  that  (berefore,  the  Arabian  Nlghli,)  we  meet  with 
"  (probably,)  there  be  no  magnetical  a  monnlalo  of  adamanl.  poneulng  tbe 
rack),"  he  ii  himieir  Id  eiror,  for  there  lame  propertiea  :  and  Abonllbnerii,  the 
are  many  luch,  which  haTc  a  nry  pow-  Sinbid  of  the  Fenian  Talei,  ii  wrecked 
erfbl  eflfct  opon  ibe  eompau  needle,  in  by  meani  of  a  magnetic  mckj  for  that 
producing  a  local  deviation  from  id  or-  mutt  be  Intended  by  a  mountain  which 
dinary  north  and  south  direction.  Tbe  leeembled  poiiihed  iteel,  and  which,  by 
known  eilitence  of  theie,  in  eonneilon  virtue  of  a  lallnoap,  rendered  every  Te»- 
with  other  cireaniilanceii  hai  probably  lel  that  approached  it  itilionary  and  im- 
led  to  the  rabriealion  of  eome  of  the  moTcable."  After  making  the»  obaer- 
■lorie*  Jutt  alluded  to,  respecting  rocka  Tatiotu,  Mr.  Hole  cite*  our  auttaoi'i  qao- 
li  of  loadilonedeilroying  ihipa  talion  ^m  Serapion,  and  then  proceedl 
ng  tben),  by  drawing  out  their  a>  Ibilowi:  "  It  ii  not  probable  that  Man- 
bolla  and  other  Iron  fattening!,  or  by  deville  eier  aaw  Serapion,  yet  he  give* 
their  attractive  force  exerted  upon  Ihe  tlietameaecount:  'InanulecleptCniei, 
iron,  drawing  the  ihlpi  themKlvei  out  ben  ichippei  wilhonlen  naylei  of  iren, 
of  their  coune,  and  at  length  detaining  or  bondi,  lor  the  rockei  of  the  adaman- 
Ihem  on  ihore.  It  may  be  leniirked.  de*i  for  they  ben  alle  ftille  there  abonle 
by  the  way,  that  tuppuing  magnetic  in  that  >ee,  iliat  it  it  marveyle  to  ipaken 
rocki  to  poweu  auffidenl  power,  and  to  of.  And  gif  a  (chipp  patsed  by  the 
becapahleof  exertingitlaauch  dlilancei  marchei,  and  badde  either  iren  landeg 
ai  thae  ilDrlei  imply,  the  latter  would  or  iren  naylei,  anon  he  tholde  hen  per- 
be  the  eff^t  that  would  really  happen ;  iahet  for  the  adamande  of  thii  kinde 
tbe  former,  andei  any  luppotllion,  would  drawi  the  iren  to  him ;  and  to  wolde  it 
be  impotiible :  for,  not  to  mention  the  draw  to  him  the  ichipp,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  fatleninge  of  ihlpi  iren  ;  that  he  iholda  never  departcn  fro 
mint  necettarily  be  interlaced  with  each  It,  ne  never  go  Iheni.'"  It  it  proper  to 
other,  and  with  the  limbcn,  the  adhc-  ttale,  that  theae  extractt  are  taken  from 
aion  of  wood  to  Iron  nail),  icrewi,  and  a  review  of  Mr.  Holc't  book.  In  the  En- 
bolli,  it  10  powerTol,  that  the  i^  iaerliir  ropean  Uagaiine  for  December,  1TPS, 
and  weight  of  Ihe  veuel  would  yield  to  vol.  ixiiv,  pp.  SOS,  39S. 
it,  and  the  venel  itielf,  by  tbe  aggregate  In  order  fully  to  illuttrale  our  aulhor'i 
magnetic  attraction  upon  all  the  leparate  alluiioni  to  magnetic  rockt.  we  muit  now 
niatiei  of  ironwbich  it  contained,  would  proceed  tugive  aconciie  account  of  lome 
be  drawn  lowardi,  and  finally  afflxcd  to  of  the  tnut  tetnarkable  of  those  rock* 
Ihe  rock.  wbtch  are  at  preieni  known,  and  nf  their 
Ineomeortbeteilotiea,  however,  thii.  propertiei,  wilh  a  reference  also  to  some 
which  ii  the  only  poeilble  tttecl  of  luch  ofhia  previoua  obtervationa  on  magnetic 
a  power  of  attraction  at  they  tuppoie,ti  bodiei.  It  will  be  appropriate  to  com- 
actually  related,  i>  will  appear  fiom  the  mence  thia  wilh  a  notice  of  tbe  rocki  of 
nbjoinedeilractafroni  Hole'a''Reaiarka  Hagneua,  in  Aila  Minor,  a  locality  of 
on  Ihe  Arabian  Nighli'  Entertainmentt,"  the  loadstone  well  known  to  theandentt, 
an  elegant  and  Ingenloui  commentary  on  and  fVoro  which  that  tubttance  it  laid  to 
IhDte  marrelloua  narradvea,  in  which  have  derived  the  name  of  tacgnti,  or 
many  of  the  inridenis,  which  occur  in  "  magnet,"  now  extended  to  bodiet  ai- 
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ezpressiaD  in  the  word  magnet  is  Uub: — "The  mine  of  this 
stone  is  in  the  sea-coast  of  India,  whereto  when  ships  ap- 
proach, there  is  no  iron  in  them  which  flies  not  like  a  bird 
unto  those  mountains;  and,  therefore,  their  ships  are  fas- 
tened not  with  iron  but  wood,  for  otherwise  they  would  be 

tiSdillT  migncdicd,  ind  in  Ikcl  oftm  mciit,  which  i»i  no  toeaat  pUeed  apoa 
■pplwd  to  thnn  empluliiallf,  in  contn.  it,  tli*a  it  becunc  coa^tnblf  (gitiied, 
diadnctiMi  from  the  DMural  nugDct,  *ad  (ronhled  u  if  dnon  from  it*  courae 
)«dilanE,  ar  mignetie  iron  on.  A  pu-  dnmeanb,  hjr  a  powerfiil  magnetic 
ticulmr  account  of  thne  rocki  of  Mtga^  lource  beiuath  the  tuiface :  Dn  placing 
tia,  bjr  Dr.  Yatea,  wu  lubmilled,  not  the  needle  on  the  ground,  either  at  obt 
iMig  Aaet,  to  the  Fhiloaophical  Society  feet,  or  a  lew  yarda  off,  the  effect  pro- 
of Cambridge :  the  important  facta,  ai  dnced  wai  the  lame  :  it  did  not  punt  lo 
giien  in  the  lubttance  of  Di.  Yatet'  pa-  the  rock,  bat  fairiy  dipped  ;  it  trtmUti, 
per, puhllahed  in  the  Atbeueum,  lor  Jan-  and  wai  drauM  dmmn  befote,  and  onlf 
nary  1th,  1S34,  art  aa  Ibllowi :  returned  to  it)  former  larialioD,  ai  we 
"  The  audent  town  of  Mafnena,  In  retired  bom  the  (pot ;  fnm  wliidi  we 
Aaia  Minor,  (the  luppoied  origin  of  the  concluded  that  the  phaoomenoa  did  not 
term  "  magnet,")  Mandi  at  the  baae  of  depend  on  the  maai  in  qiuition,  bat  oa 

nMuntSipyliu The  rocky  heighta  aomethitig   hlow  tlu  luifact:    beiidei, 

of  motint  Sipyliu  are    rcmarkahle    fiir  we  carried  hoote  portiooi  of  the  rock, 

their  eitraordinary  inflntnce  otct  the  but  did  not  find  that  Ibej  exhildled  any 

marlnei'i  compan We  aacended  magnetic  power. 

the  caitle  hill,  a  perl  of  the  Slpylat  "  On  quitting  thii  remarkable  ipot, 

range.    Having  proceeded  about  a  qoar-  the  needle  ceaied  to  tremble,  and  gradu- 

ter  of  an  hour,  a  little  to  the  westward  ally  relumed  to  iti  preriona  degree  at 

of  the  castle,  we  took  the  Artt  obierva-  Taiiation.    Our  aieent  had  been  wei- 

tion,  in  order  lo  determine  the  bearing  terly  ;  we  went  nearly  to  the  Mimiiut  of 

of  a  iDgai-loaf  monntaln,  tthicb  waa  bi-  the  mountain,  where  nothing  particular 

yood  the  rlier  Hermni,  (probably  a  part  waa  noticed,  and  aflerwatd*  we  detcend- 

of  the  range  of  motmt  Temnoa.)    We  ed  by  a  path  to  the  eaatward  of  the  cai- 

found  it  to  be  two  degreea  weatward  af    tie The  compauei  nutained  no 

north.     Aa  yet,  the  compaai  indicated  injury:  we  bad  taken  two  with  ui,  in 

no  change.    Aacending  in  the  aame  di-  order  to  compare   the  lendta — me  of 

rcction,  we  took  very  nnmeroui  obtem-  them  wat  amailer  than  the  other,  and,  of 

tioDt,  Iceeping  alwaya  aa  a  flied  point,  caune,niore  aenaiblyafltoed.  Theroeka 

the  lugar-loaf  mounlein.     Atlengtb  the  of  the  whole  diatrid  contained  a  great 

compaM  wai  found  to  lary  IS  degreea  deal  of  iron  in  larioBB  atatea  of  oiyda- 

aotltr'y,  and  the  raiiatlon  contioDed  to  lion." 

iiKreaae  gradually  in  the  Mmie  conne,  "  The  monnlainoiw  paiU  about  Hag. 

until  it  amounted  to  $6  degree*  autcriy.  neaia,"  aaya  Chiabul),  (,Tra*eU  in  Tvr- 

A  abort  time  before  we  approached  the  key,  ITIT,}  "  were  anciently  r*moDi  (or 

inmmit,  the  needle  began  to  reeede,Bnd  the  producdon  of  the  Inadalone,  though, 

waa  anddenly  attracted  to  the  aoDth-weit.  indeed.  It  ia  diiparaged  by  Pliny,  and 

It  wa*  endent  there  moat  be  aome  pow-  accounted  1ea>  attractive  than   that  of 

arfiil  cauae  for  the  change,  and.  In  pro-  other  placea.     Howerer,  thii  pmbaUy 

portion  aa  we  adranced,  the  degree  of  waa  the  dly,  from  whence,  aa  Lucreliua 

Tariallon  iSrJiiUhed,  from  which  we  in-  uyi,  that  atone  took  the  name  of  mag- 

ferred  that  the  great  aonrce  of  attraction  net:  a*,froni  the  whole  country  of  Lydii, 

waa  mw  behind  uai  we,  Iherefore,  re-  the  loocbatone  likewise  wai  called  btfu 

traced  our  itepa,  and  immediately  there  tydiui.     Thia  hint  gate  u>  the  cnriouly 

waa  a  correapanding  change  in  the  com-  to  carry  a  aea  cotnpai*  up  the  caatje  bill, 

pasL     We  forthwith  aet  ounelves  to  ex-  where  we  had  the  latiifanion  to  aee  it 

plore  thedlalrict:  the  ivriation  went  on  point  to  diSerent  alonea,  and   qaidily 

Bteadily  incrrulng,  until  we  approached  aAcr  entirely  to  toae  ita  whole  virtue  i 

a  mail  of  dark  rocii,  which  had  a  mOEl  two  eSecta  which  are  natural  lo  themag- 

aaloniahing   influence  oicr   the    inatru-  nelic  needle  when  injured  by  the  tteai. 
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torn  to  pieces,"  But  this  assertion,  how  positive  soever, 
is  contradicted  *  by  all  navigators  that  pass  that  way,  which 
are  now  many,  and  of  our  own  nation;  and  might  surely 
have  been  controlled  by  Nearchus,  the  admiral  of  Alexan- 
der, who,  not  knovring  the  compass,  was  iain  to  coast  that 
shore. 

For  the  relation  concerning  Mahomet,  it  is  generally  believ-" 
ed  his  tomb,  at  Medina  Talnabi,  in  Arabia,  without  any  visible 
supporters,  hangeth  in  the  air  between  two  loadstones  arti- 
ficially contrived  both  above  and  below;  which  conceit  is 
fabulous  and  evidently  false,  from  the  testimony  of  ocular 
testators,  who  affirm  his  tomb  is  made  of  stone,  and  lieth  upon 
the  ground ;  as  (besides  others)  the  learned  Vossius  obserr- 
etb,  from  Gabriel  Sionita  and  Joannes  Hefronita,  two  Maro- 
niles,  in  their  relations  hereof.  Of  such  intentions  and  attempt 
by  Mahometans  we  read  in  some  relators,  and  that  might  be  the 
occasion  of  the  fable,  which  by  tradition  of  thne  and  distance 
of  place  [was]  enlarged  into  the  story  of  being  accomplished. 
And  this  hath  been  promoted  by  attempts  of  the  like  nature ; 
for  we  read  in  Pliny,  that  one  Dinocrates  began  to  arch  the 
temple  of  Arsinoe  in  Alexandria,  with  loadstone,  that  so  her 

*  (ProlMbly)  thtrc  bt  na  migneiica]  roclu. 

n«i  of  other  bodiei  impregnated  with  chum  of  maant  Sipy Im,  to  Ibe  eul  of 

(be  Bine  quolily."  Migneui,  n«T  the  md  which  leada  te 

Hae&iluie  lelli  ni,  (Coiutuitinople  Studea,  he  aUo  detected  tba  rariiUont  of 

In  1 828)  that  hii  pocket  conipui  prored  hit  pocket  compiu  j  but  the  needle  wu 

the  uxnincy  of  Chiibull't  itatement  of  not  afferted  to  inch  a  degree,  M  on  the 

the  BMgnetie  qualitki  of  theie   monn-  hill  of  the  AcropoHi. 
luni.    "  In  Mferal  plant  in  my  ucent,"         Certain  (rep  lochi  in  Noia  Scotia,  re- 

itja  be,  "  I  (oiud  the  needle  alDKled,  eenlly  deteribed  by  Meiin.  Jackaon  and 

•eeing  It  tremble  and  vary  n-om  the  pole;  Alger,  in  ■  memdr  on  the  mineralogy 

but,  on  (be  lumDiil  of  (he  culle  hill,  to  and  geology  of  that  country,  publiihed 

tbe  we*t,on  prodnciog  It,  it  poin(ed  due  in  the  tlemoin  of  (he  American  Academy 

eait,  in  the  direction  of  a  dark  maaa  of  of  Arti  and  Sciencei,  No.  viii,  vol.  i, 

rock,  which,  on  eMminaiion,  ofleted  no-  p.  323,   are  megnetic  ;  lurreyon  who 

thing  (0  djitinguiih  i(  tVom  tbe  generel  hate  (o  run  linei  in  different  pant  of 

appearance  of  the  Sipylua;  and,  rather  Dlgby  penintnla,  which  it  occupied  by 

bwer  dawn,  behind  (he  cattle,  in  the  them,  find  tfaeii  compawet  rery  Muibly 

deep  hollow  which  Mpintei  (be  cattle  influenced. 

hill  IVom  the  Sipyliu,  an  plidng  It  on  ■        Farther  panicuUn  relating  to  (he  ac- 

Bat  itone,  the  needle  w*Tered,and  ttood  don  of  magnetic  roeki  upon  thecompau, 

in  tucccnion  at  nearly  every  point  of  the  will  be  fonnd  in  leTertl  papen  by  Dr. 

compaat,  and  Ihia  luddenly,  and  at  If  by  Macculloch,  pnbliihed   in  tbe  Trantac- 

jeikt,  being  any  thing  now  rather  than  tiont  of  the  Geological  Sodety,  eipecitlly 

an  emblem  of  conataney."     The  tame  in  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of  Glen  Filt. 

author  alio  mendoni,  that  the  day  be-  Traiu.  Geol.  Stc.  vol.  ill,  p.  321 — 332. 

fore  his  vitit  to  the  cajtle  hill,  [in]  a  —Br. 
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Statue  might  be  suspended  in  the  ur  to  the  amazement  of  the 
beholden.  And,  to  lead  on  our  credulity  herein,  confirmation 
may  be  drawn  from  history  and  wnters  of  good  authority. 
So  is  it  reported  by  RufiSnus,  that  in  the  temple  of  Serapis 
there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by  loadstones  in  the  air, 
which  stones  removed,  the  chariot  fell  and  dashed  into  pieces. 
The  like  doth  Beda  report  of  Bellerophon'a  horse,  which 
framed  of  iron,  and  placed  between  two  loadstones,  with 
wings  expanded,  hung  pendulous  in  the  air. 

The  verity  of  these  stories  we  shall  not  further  dispute ; 
their  possibility  we  may  in  some  way  determine ;  if  we  con- 
ceive (what  no  man  will  deny)  that  bodies  suspended  in  the 
air  have  this  suspension  from  one  or  many  loadstones  placed 
both  above  and  below  it,  or  else  by  one  or  many  placed  oaly 
above  it ;  likewise  the  body  to  be  suspended  in  respect  of  the 
loadstone  above,  is  either  placed  first  at  a  pendulous  distance 
in  the  medium,  or  else  attracted  unto  that  site  by  the  rigour 
of  the  loadstone.  And  so  we  first  affirm,  that  possible  it  is 
a  body  may  be  suspended  between  two  loadstones ;  that  is, 
it  being  so  equally  attracted  unto  both,  that  it  determineth 
itself  unto  neither.  But  surely  this  position  will  be  of  no  du- 
ration ;  for  if  the  air  be  agitated,  or  the  body  waved  either 
way,  it  amits  the  equilibration,  and  disposeth  itself  unto  the 
nearest  attractor.  Again,  it  is  not  impossible  (though  hardly 
feasible)  by  a  single  loadstone  to  suspend  an  iron  in  the  air, 
the  iron  being  artificially  placed,  and  at  a  distance  guided  to* 
ward  the  stone,  until  it  find  the  neutral  point,  wherein  its  gra- 
vity just  equals  the  magnetical  quality,  the  one  exactly  extol- 
ling as  much  as  the  other  depresseth.  And  lastly,  impossible  it 
is,  that  if  an  iron  rest  upon  the  ground,  and  a  loadstone  be 
placed  over  it,  it  should  ever  so  arise  as  to  hang  in  the  way  or 
medium ;  for  that  rigour,  which  at  a  distance  is  able  to  over- 
come the  reristance  of  its  gravity,  and  to  lift  it  up  from  the 
earth,  will,  as  it  approacheth  nearer,  be  still  more  able  to 
attract  it ;  never  remaining  in  the  middle  that  could  not  abide 
in  the  extreme.  Now,  the  way  of  Baptista  Porta,  that  by  a 
thread  fasteneth  a  needle  to  a  table,  and  then  so  guides  and 
orders  the  same,  that  by  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone,  it 
abideth  in  the  air,  infringeth  not  thi^  reason ;  for  this  is  a  vio< 
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lent  retention,  and,  if  tbe  thread  be  loosened,  the  needle  aa- 
cends  and  adheres  unto  the  attractor. 

The  third  consideration  concemeth  medical  relations ;  where- 
in, whatever  effects  are  delivered,  they  are  either  derived  from 
its  mineral  and  ferreous  condition,  or  else  ma^etical  opera- 
tion. Unto  the  ferreous  and  mineral  quality  pertaineth,  what 
Dioscorides,  an  ancient  writer  and  soldier  under  Anthony  and 
Cleopatra,  affirmeth,  that  half  a  dram  of  loadstone  ^ven  with 
honey  and  water,  proves  a  purgative  medicine  and  evacuateth 
gross  humours ;  but  this  is  a  quality  of  great  incertainty ;  for, 
omitting  the  vehicle  of  water  and  honey,  which  is  of  a  lax- 
ative power  itself,  the  powder  of  some  Inadstonea  in  this  dose 
doth  rather  constipate  and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  tbe 
beUy ;  and  if  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  probably  in 
the  same  way  with  iron  and  steel  unprepared,  which  will 
disturb  some  bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit  And 
therefore,  whereas  it  is  delivered  in  a  book  ascribed  unto 
Galen,  that  it  is  a  good  medicine  in  dropsies,  and  evacuates 
tbe  waters  of  persons  so  affected; — it  may,  I  confess,  by 
siccity  and  astriction,  afford  a  confirmation  unto  parts  relaxed, 
and  such  as  be  bydropically  disposed ;  and  by  these  qualities 
it  may  be  useful  in  Aemta,  or  ruptures,  and  for  these  it  it 
commended  by  ^tius,  ^gineta,  and  Oribasius,  who  only  af- 
firm that  it  coDtuns  the  virtue  o(  haematites,  and  being  burnt 
was  sometimes  vended  for  it.  Wherein  notwithstanding  there 
is  an  higher  virtue ;  and  in  the  same  prepared,  or  in  rich  veins 
thereof  though  crude,  we  have  observed  the  efiects  of  chaly- 
beate medicines;  and  the  benefits  of  iron  and  steel  in  strong 
obstructions.  And  therefore,  that  was  probably  a  di£ferent 
vein  of  loadstone,  or  infected  with  other  mineral  mixture, 
which  the  ancients  commended  for  a  pui^ative  medicine, 
and  ranked  the  same  with  the  violentest  kinds  thereof;  with 
Rippophae,  Cneoron,  and  Thymelaa,  as  we  find  it  in  Hip- 
pocrates, *  and  might  be  somewhat  doubtful,  whether  by  the 
magnesian  stone,  he  understood  the  loadstone ;  did  not 
Achilles  Statins  define  tbe  same,  the  stone  that  loveth  iron. 

To  this  mineral  condition  belongeth  what  is  delivered  by 
some,  that  wounds  which  are  made  with  weapons  excited  by 

•  De  norWi  inttnU, 
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the  loadstone,  contract  a  maJignity,  and  become  of  more 
difficult  cure;  which,  nevertheless,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
incision  of  chinirgeons  with  knives,  and  lancets  toucbed, 
which  leave  no  such  eficct  behind  ^em.  Hither  must  we 
also  refer  that  affirmative,  which  says,  the  loadstone  is  pMson ; 
and  therefore  in  the  lists  of  poisons  we  find  it  in  many 
authors.  But  this  our  experience  cannot  confirm,  and  the 
practice  of  the  king  of  Z«lan  *  clearly  contradicteth,  who,  as 
Gartias  ab  Horto,  physidan  unto  the  Spanish  viceroy,  de- 
livereth,  hath  all  his  meat  served  np  in  dishes  of  loadstone, 
and  conceives  thereby  he  preserveth  the  vigour  of  youth. 

But  surely  from  a  magnetical  activity  must  be  made  out 
what  is  let  fall  by  MUta,  that  a  loadstone  held  in  the  hand 
of  one  that  is  podagrical,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease 
in  the  gout;  or,  what  Marceltus  Empericus  affirmeth,  that  as 
an  amulet  itabo  cureth  the  headache  i  which  are  but  additions 
unto  its  proper  nature,  and  hopeful  enlargements  of  its  allow* 
ed  attraction;  for  perceiving  its  secret  power  to  draw  mag- 
netical bodies,  men  have  invented  a  new  attraction,  to  draw 
out  the  dolour  and  pain  of  any  part.  And  from  such  grounds 
it  surely  became  a  philter,  and  was  conceived  a  medicine  of 
some  venereal  attraction ;  and  therefore  upon  this  stone  they 
graved  the  image  of  Venus,  according  unto  that  of  Claudian, 
Venerem  magnetica  gemma  figurat.  Hither  must  we  also 
refer  what  in  delivered  concerning  its  powder,  to  draw  out  of 
the  body  bullets  and  heads  of  arrows,  and  for  the  like  inten- 
tion is  mixed  up  in  plasters.  Which  course,  although  as  vain 
and  ineffectual  it  be  rejected  by  many  good  authors,  yet  it  is 
not  methinks  ao  readily  to  be  denied,  nor  the  practice  of  many 
physidans  which  have  thus  compounded  plasters  thus  sud- 
denly to  be  condemned,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Bmpias- 
trvm  ditinum  Nicolai,  the  Emplattrttm  mgrum  of  Augspurg, 
the  Opodeldoch  and  AttracHtnim  of  Paracelsus,  with  several 
more  in  the  dispensatory  of  Wecker,  and  practice  of  Senner* 
tUB.  The  cure  also  of  Hernia,  or  ruptures  in  Pareus,  and 
the  method  also  of  curation  lately  delivered  by  Daniel  Beck- 
erus,*  and  approved  by  the  professors  of  Leyden,  that  is,  of 
a  young  roan  of  Spruceland,  that  casually  swallowed  a  knifil 
I  ZtUan.']    Ccflan.  •  Dt  Cuttrktrt  PmriacB,  1636. 
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about  ten  inches  long,  vhich  was  cut  out  of  his  stomach,  and 
the  wound  healed  up.  In  which  cure,  to  attract  the  knife  to 
a  convenient  situation,  there  was  applied  a  plaster  made  op 
with  the  powder  of  loadstone.  Now  this  Idnd  of  practice 
Libavius,  Gilbertus,  and  lately  Swickardus,  *  condemn  as 
vain,  and  altogether  unuseful ;  because  a  loadstone  in  powder 
bath  no  attracUv^  power,  for  in  that  fonn  it  amits  its  polary 
respects,  and  loseth  those  parts  which  are  the  rule  of 
attraction. 

Wherein,  to  speak  compendiously,  if  experiment  hath  not 
deceived  us,  we  first  affirm  that  a  loadstone  in  powder  amits 
not  all  attraction;  for  if  the  powder  of  a  rich  vein  be  in 
a  reasonable  quantity  presented  toward  the  needle  freely 
placed,  it  will  not  appear  to  be  void  of  all  activity,  but  wiD  be 
able  to  stir  it ;  nor  hath  it  only  a  power  to  move  the  needle  in, 
powder  and  by  itself,  but  this  will  it  also  do  if  incorporated 
and  mixed  with  pksters,  as  we  have  made  trial  in  the  Em- 
pUutrum  de  Minio,  with  half  an  ounce  of  the  mass  mixing  a 
dram  of  loadstone.  For,  applying  the  magilaleon '  or  roll 
unto  the  needle,  it  would  both  stir  and  attract  it,  not  equally 
m  all  parts,  but  more  vigorously  in  some,  according  unto  the 
mine  of  the  stone  more  plentifully  dispersed  in  the  mass. 
And  lastly,  in  the  loadstone  powdered,  the  polary  respects 
are  not  wholly  destroyed ;  for  those  dinunitive  particles  are 
not  atomical  or  merely  indivisible,  but  consbt  of  dimensions 
sufficient  for  their  operations,  though  in  obscurer  effects. 
Thus,  if  unto  the  powder  of  loadstone  or  iron  we  admove 
the  north  pole  of  the  loadstone,  the  powders  or  small  divisions 
will  erect  and  conform  themselves  thereto ;  but  if  the  south 
pole  approach,  they  will  subside,  and  inverting  their  bodies, 
respect  the  loadstone  with  the  other  extreme.  And  this  will 
happen,  not  only  in  a  body  of  powder  together,  but  m  any 
particle  of  dust  divided  from  it. 

Now,  though  we  disavow  not  these  plasters,  yet  shall  we 
not  omit  two  cautions  in  their  use,  that  therein  the  stone  be 

*  In  bit  Atm  Magntlita, 

'  megdaltva  arnll.}  An  incicntwoTd,  uuge,  dcnatinKUiykind  of  taplotfrwor 
or  HcbfEir  origin,  tnniniitted,  through  other  piluli/Mit  pule  made  up  itita  cy- 
barbaroM    Oreek,   to  barbaroiu    Latin    liadriul  piltt  "  orrolU." 
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not  too  subtilely  powdered,  for  it  will  better  manifest  its  at- 
traction in  a  more  sensible  dimension.  That,  where  is  de- 
sired a  speed;  effect,  it  may  be  conudered  whether  it  were 
not  better  to  relinquish  the  powdered  plasters,  and  to  apply 
an  entire  loadstone  unto  the  part  j  and  though  the  other  b« 
not  wholly  ineffectual,  whether  this  way  be  not  more  power- 
ful, and  so  might  have  been  in  the  cure  of  the  young  man 
delivered  by  Beckems. 

The  last  consideratJon  concerneth  magical  relations;  in 
which  account  we  comprehend  effects  derived  and  fathered 
upon  hidden  qualities,  specifical  forms,  antipathies  and  sym- 
pathies, whereof,  from  received  grounds  of  art,  no  reasons 
are  derived.  Herein  relations  are  strange  and  numerous,  men 
being  apt,  in  all  ages,  to  multiply  wonders,  and  philosophers 
dealing  with  admirable  bodies,  as  historians  have  done  with 
excellent  men,  upon  the  strength  of  their  great  achievements 
ascribing  acts  unto  them  not  only  false,  but  impossible,  and 
exceeding  truth  as  much  in  their  relations,  as  they  have  others 
in  their  actions.  Hereof  we  shall  briefly  mention  some  de- 
livered by  authors  of  good  esteem :  whereby  we  may  discover 
the  iabulous  inventions  of  some,  the  credulous  supinity  of 
others,  and  the  great  disservice  unto  truth  by  both ;  multiply- 
ing obscurities  in  nature,  uid  authorising  hidden  qualities 
that  are  false;  whereas  wise  men  are  ashamed  there  are  so 
many  true.^ 

And  first,  Dioscorides  puts  a  shrewd  quality  upon  it,  (and 
snch  as  men  are  apt  enough  to  experiment),  who  therewith 
discovers  the  incontinency  of  a  wife,  by  pladng  the  loadstone 
under  her  pillow,  whereupon  she  will  not  be  able  to  remain 
in  bed  with  her  husband.  The  same  he  also  makes  a  help 
unto  thievery.  For  thieves,  saith  he,  having  a  design  upon 
a  bouse,  do  make  a  fire  at  the  four  comers  thereof,  and  cast 
therein  the  fragments  of  loadstone,  whence  ariaeth  a  fume 
that  so  disturbeth  the  inhabitants,  that  they  forsake  the 
house,  and  leave  it  to  the  spoil  of  the  robbers.  This  relation, 
how  ridiculous  soever,  hath  Albertus  taken  up  above  a  thou- 
sand years  after,  and  Marbodeus,  the  Frenchman,  hath  con- 
tinued the  same  in  latin  verse,  which,  with  the  notes  of  I^cto* 
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rius,  is  current  unto  our  days.  As  strange  must  be  the  litho- 
mancy  or  divination  from  this  stone,  whereby,  as  Tzetzes  de- 
livers,  Hetenus  the  prophet  foretold  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
And  the  magic  thereof  not  safely  to  be  believed,  which  was  de- 
Uvered  by  Orpheus,  that  sprinkled  with  water  it  will,  upon  a 
question,  emit  a  voice  not  much  unlike  an  infant.  But,  sure- 
ly, the  loadstone  of  Laurentius  Gurscub,  the  physician,  is 
never  to  be  matched,  wherewith,  as  Cardan  delivereth,  what- 
Bover  needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds  and  punc-- 
turea,  made  thereby,  were  never  felt  at  all.  And  yet  as 
atrange  is  that  which  is  delivered  by  some,  that  a  loadstone, 
preserved  in  the  salt  of  a  remora,  acquires  a  power  to  attract 
gold  out  of  the  deepest  wells — certunly  a  studied  absurdity, 
not  casually  cast  out,  but  plotted  for  perpetuity — for  the 
strangeness  of  the  eflect  ever  to  be  admired,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  trial,  never  to  be  convicted. 

These  conceits  are  of  that  monstronty  that  they  refute 
themselves  in  their  redtements.  There  is  another  of  better 
notice,  and  whispered  through  the  world  with  some  attention ; 
credulous  and  vulgar  auditors  readily  beUeving  it,  and  more 
judicious  and  distinctive  heads  not  altogether  rejecting  it. 
The  conceit  is  exceOent,  and,  if  the  effect  would  follow,  some- 
what divine,  whereby  we  might  communicate  like  spirits,  and 
confer  on  earth,  with  Menippui  in  the  moon.  And  tlus  ia 
pretended  from  the  sympathy  of  two  needles,  touched  with 
the  same  loadstone,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  two  abecedary 
circles  or  rings,  with  tetters  described  round  about  them,  one 
friend  keeping  one,  and  another  the  other,  and  agreeing 
upon  an  hour  wherein  they  will  communicate.  For  then, 
saith  tradition,  at  what  distance  of  place  soever,  when  one 
needle  shall  be  removed  unto  any  letter,  the  other,  by  a  won- 
derful sympathy,  will  move  unto  the  same.  But  herein  I 
confess  my  experience  can  find  no  truth ;  for,  having  express- 
ly framed  two  circles  of  wood,  and,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Latin  letters,  divided  each  into  twenty-three  parts, 
placing  therein  two  stiles  or  needles  composed  of  the  same 
steel,  touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  and  at  the  same 
point ;  of  these  two,  whensoever  I  removed  the  one,  althou^ 
but  at  the  distance  of  half  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like 
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Hercules'  pillars,  and  (if  the  earth  stand  Gtill,)  have  aurely 
no  motion  at  all.  Now,  as  it  is  not  possible  that  any  body 
should  have  no  boundaries,  or  sphere  of  its  activity,  so  it  is 
improbable  it  should  e^ct  that  at  distance,  which  nearer 
hand  it  cannot  at  alt  perform.* 

*  Noa  at  il  ii  nil  pouibJf,  ^.]  But  gartir  out  of  ihe  wtttr,  and  pnl  il  to 
then  Itti)  moat  wonderrul  thai  lomelbingi  dry,  but  Mr.  Hoirel'i  aenant  came  run- 
worfcetbegime  effect  It  diilsncclhitihef  mag,  that  hii  muier  felt  u  much  burn- 
doe  conjofiid,  u  the  powder  of  caldned  ing  »  tier  he  bad  done,  if  not  more,  far 
Roman  •ilrioll  Blrawd  on  a  ng  bloadcd  the  beat  wsi  auch  u  if  hi«  handt  were 
ftiMD  kwounde  heab  Ihe  wDunde  as  well  (tvUt  coals  of  fire:  I  answered,  tbal 
aud  lUiacheB  (he  blood,  as  if  ill  were  ap-  alihongh  thai  happened  at  present,  yet 
plyed  lolhs  WDund.  I  hate  teen  strange  he  should  find  ease  in  a  short  time ;  (or 
effecM  by  ilt. — IFr.  I  knew  the  reason  of  thia  Dew  iccideni. 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  J  loll  Dacoam  and  1  would  protide  accordingly,  for  hit 
^c.  louMng  the  Care  rf  Womdi  by  iht  master  should  be  free  from  ihal  inBam- 
Paadtr  Iff  Sympttlhy,  p.  B,ftc.  relaletthe  mation,  it  may  be,  before  be  oouldpoui- 
following  Encideul,  which  happened  to  biy  return  unto  him:  but  in  cue  he 
himself  in  France.  Mr.  James  Howell,  found  no  ease,  I  wished  hhn  la  coow 
(anthor  of  Dndrclogia  and  other  works)  presently  back  again,  if  not,  he  might 
had  reeelred  ■  very  severe  wound  in  his  forbear  coming.  Thereupon  he  went, 
hand,  in  attempting  to  pan  two  friends  and  al  Ihe  instant  I  did  put  again  the 
who  were  Ggbiing  a  duel  Having  been  garter  into  the  water,  therenpon  he  found 
requested  !□  endeavor  to  heal  the  wound,  his  masier  without  any  pain  at  alt.  To 
Sir  Kenelm  consented,  and  thus  narrates  be  brief,  there  was  no  sense  of  paiD  after- 
hii  proceeding:—"  I  asked  him  then  for  ward;  but  wtlhia  five  or  six  days  the 
tuiy  thing  that  had  (he  blood  upon  it,  so  wounds  were  dexriied  and  eotireljr 
he  presently  sent  for  his  garter  where-  healed." 

with  bis  hand  wa!  first  bound,  and  having  Dr.  Boslock,  In  his  remarks  on  the 
called  for  a  bason  oF  water  as  if  I  would  sympathetic  powder,  seem4  to  have  some- 
wash  my  hands,  I  tooka  bandfulofpow-  what  toisslHted  the  noditi  optrandi 
ixtot  vitriol,  which  1  had  !n  my  study,  laid  down  in  the  aforesaid  treatise,  which 
and  presently  diisolved  it.  As  soon  at  be  justly  characterises  as  "  eiemplifying 
the  blondy  garter  was  brought  me  I  put  admirably  Ihe  mode  of  philosophising 
il  within  Ihe  baton,  observing  in  Ihe  in-  that  wss  fashionable  in  the  earlier  part 
lerim  what  Mr.  Howel  did,  who  stood  of  the  seventeenth  century."  He  says, 
Ulking  with  a  gentleman  in  a  comer  of  "  Every  one  who  ia  acquainted  with  Ihe 
my  chamber,  not  regarding  al  alt  wha 
was  doing;  bnl  he  started  suddenly, 

if  he  had  found  some  strange  alleraiion  mionie  ot  tne  levenieentn  cenmry,  en- 

inUnwelf.     I  asked  him  what  he  ailed!  gaged  the  notice  and  received  theaauetioo 

"I  know  not  whst  ails  me,   but  I  find  of  themost  learned  menof  Ihe  ag«.    Ibis 

that  I  feel  no  more  pain ;  melhinks  thai  celebrated  remedy  derived  its  virtnes  not 

a  pleasing  kind  of  rreshr.ets,  as  il  were  a  from  ita  composilion,  but  from  the  mode 

wet  cold   napkin  did   spread   over  my  of  iia  application,  for  it  waa  not  id  be  ap- 

hand,  which  hath  taken  away  the  inflam-  plied  to  the  wound,  but  to  the  weapon 

malioo  that  tormented   me  before:"   I  by  which  the  wound  was  inflicted:  the 

replied,  "since  that  you  feel  already  lo  wound  was  ordered  to  be  merely  dosed 

good  an  effect  of  my  medicamenl,  I  ad-  up,  and  was  taken  no  liirther  care  of. 

vise  you  lo  casl  away  all  your  plasters,  Most  men  of  sense,  indeed,  ridiculed  the 

only  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  in  a  proposal,  but  after  being  fully  tried,  it 

moderate  temper  twiil  heal  and  cold."  was  fgund  ibat  the  sympathetic  mode  of 

This  was  presently  reported  to  the  Duke  treating   wounds    was   more    successful 

of  fiuckingbam,  and  a  little  after  to  the  than  those  plana  which  proceeded  upon 

King,   who  were  both  very    curious  to  what  were  conaidered   scientific  princi- 

know  the  circumalance  of  ihe  business,  pies ;  and  it  continued  to  gain  ground  in 

which  was,  that  after  dinner  I  took  the  Ihe   public  estimation,    until   at   length 
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Again,  the  conceit  is  ill  contriTed,  and  one  effect  inferred, 
whereas  tbe  contrary  will  ensue :  for,  if  the  removing  of  one 
of  tbe  needles  from  A  to  B  should  have  any  action  or  influ- 
ence on  the  other,  it  would  not  entice  it  from  A  to  B,  but 
repel  it  from  A  to  Z ;  for  needles  excited  by  the  same  point 
of  the  stone  do  not  attract,  but  avoid  each  other,  even  as 
these  also  do,  when  their  invigorated  extremes  approach  unto 
one  other. 

Lastly,  were  this  conceit  assuredly  true,  yet  were  it  not  a 
conclusion  at  every  distance  to  be  tried  by  every  head;  it 
being  no  ordinary  or  almanack  bu^ness,  but  a  problem 
mathematical,  to  find  out  the  difference  of  hours  in  different 
places ;  nor  do  the  wisest  exactly  sadsfy  themselves  in  all. 
For  the  hours  of  several  places  anddpate  each  other,  accord- 
ing unto  their  longitudes,  which  are  not  exactly  discovered 
of  every  place;  and  therefore  the  trial  hereof,  at  a  consider- 
able interval,  is  best  performed  at  the  distance  of  the  antceci — 
that  is,  such  habitations  as  have  the  same  meridian  and  equal 
parallel  on  different  sides  of  the  equator;  or,  more  plainly, 
the  same  longitude,  and  the  same  latitude  unto  the  south, 
which  we  have  in  the  north.  For,  unto  such  situations,  it  is 
noon  and  midnight  at  the  very  same  time. 

And  therefore,  the  sympathy  of  these  needles  is  much  of 
the  same  mould  with  that  intelligence  which  is  pretended 
from  tbe  flesh  of  one  body  transmuted  by  incision  into 
another.  For,  if  by  the  art  of  Taliacotiua,*  a  permutation  of 
flesh,  or  transmutation  be  made  from  one  man's  body  into 
another,  as,  if  a  piece  of  flesh  be  exchanged  from  the  bicipital 
muscle  of  either  party's  arm,  and  about  them  both  an  alpha- 
bet  circumscribed,  upon  a  time  appointed,  as  some  concep- 
tions affirm,  they  may  communicate  at  what  distance  soever. 
For,  if  tbe  one  shall  prick  himself  in  A,  tbe  other  at  the 

■  Dt  Curtnram  Clurargia, 

tomt  innoTitar  vrnlured  (o  try  ttie  n-  union,  uys,  "for  here  Dstare  will  tet 

.     ptiimenl  of  clonng  up  Ihe  mound  with-  ber  part,  b;  [h«  Bpplicatjon  of  Uood  ud 

ont  applying  tbe  aympalhedc  povder  lo  nODriBbmcnt  to  both  tidea  indifferently, 

Ibe  (woid.     WiaeoMii,  who  vrote  abont  and  floish  Ihe  coaUlitt  wilbont  your  Air- 

Sfty  or  uily  yeara  tder  the  iulroducliou  (her  uiUtance.     And  tbia  ii  ibat  nhich 

of  thia   myaierioua   operalioD   by    Sir  giraa  aucb  credit  lo  the  aympaUietic  pow- 

Kenelm  Digby,  in  deacribing  the  inpor.  der."— £/niinift  oj  PhyiioUgj/,  Tol.  I,  p. 

tanct  of  keeping  the   divided  parta   in  14B, 

Y2 
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same  time  will  have  a  sense  thereof  in  the  same  part,  and,  ' 
upon  inspection  of  his  arm,  perceive  what  letters  the  other 
points  out  in   his.     Which  is  a  way  of  intelligence  very 
strange,  and  would  requite  the  lost  art  of  Pythagoras,  who 
could  read  a  reverse  in  the  moon. 

Now  this  magnetical  conceit,  bow  strange  soever,  might 
have  some  original  in  reason;  for  men,  observing  no  solid 
body  whatsoever  did  interrupt  its  action,  might  be  induced  to 
believe  no  distance  would  terminate  the  same;  and  most, 
conceiving  it  pointed  unto  the  pote  of  heaven,  might  also 
opinion  that  nothing  between  could  restr^  it.  Whosoever 
was  the  author,  the  ^oku  that  blew  it  about  was  Famianus 
Strada,  that  elegant  Jesuit,  in  bis  rhetorical  prolusions,  who 
chose  out  this  subject  to  express  the  stile  of  Lucredus.  But 
neither  Bapdsta  Porta,  De  FurtivU  lAterarum  wtiit,  Tri- 
themiuB,  In  his  Steganographif,  Selenus,  in  his  Cryptogram 
phy,  nor  Nuncitu  inattimatut,*  male  any  consideration  here- 
of, although  they  deUver  many  ways  to  communicate  thoughts 
at  distance.  And  this  we  will  not  deny  may  in  some  manner 
be  affected  by  the  loadstone,  that  is,  from  one  room  into 
another,  by  placing  a  table  in  the  wall  conmion  unto  boUi, 
and  writmg  thereon  the  same  letters  one  against  another; 
for,  upon  the  approach  of  a  vigorous  loadstone  unto  a  letter 
on  this  side,  the  needle  will  move  unto  the  same  on  the  other. 
But  this  is  a  very  difl^rent  way  from  ours  at  present ;  and 
hereof  tbere  are  many  ways  delivered,  and  more  may  be 
discovered,  which  contradict  not  the  rule  of  its  operaUons. 

As  for  UnguetUum  Armarium,  called  also  Magneticum,  it 
belongs  not  to  this  discourse,  it  neither  having  the  loadstone 
for  its  ingredient,  nor  any  one  of  its  actions ;  but  supposed 
other  principles,  as  common  and  universal  spirits,  which  con- 
vey the  action  of  the  remedy  unto  the  part,  and  conjoins 
the  virtue  of  bodies  far  disjoined.  But  perhaps  the  cures  it 
doth  are  not  worth  so  nugh^  principles ;  it  commonly  healing 
but  simple  wounds,  and  such  as,  mundified  and  kept  clean, 
do  need  no  other  hand  than  that  of  nature,  and  the  balsam 
of  the  proper  part.  Unto  which  effect,  there  being  fields  of 
medicines,  it  may  be  a  hazardous  curiosity  to  rely  on  this ; 
■  Bt  D.  Goodwin,  Biihop  oT  Hereford. 
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and,  because  men  say  the  effect  doth  generally  follow,  it 
might  be  worth  the  ezperimeDt  to  try,  whether  the  same  will 
not  ensue,  upon  the  same  method  of  cure,  by  ordinary  bal- 
sams, or  common  vulnerary  plasters. 

Many  other  magnetisms  may  be  pretended,  and  the  like 
attractions  through  all  the  creatures  of  nature.  Whether  the 
same  be  verified  in  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  inferior  bodies, 
whether  there  be  v^Iian  magnets,  whether  the  flux  and  re- 
flax  of  the  sea  be  caused  by  any  magnetism  &om  the  moon, 
whether  the  like  be  really  made  out,  or  rather  metaphorically 
verified  in  the  sympathies  of  plants  and  animals,  might  afibrd 
a  large  dispute;  and  Kirchenis,  in  his  Catena  Magnetica, 
bath  excellendy  discussed  the  same ;  which  work  came  Ute 
unto  our  hand,  but  might  have  much  advantaged  this  dis- 
course.' 

Other  discourses  there  might  be  made  of  the  loadstone,  as 
moral,  mystical,  theological;  and  some  have  handsomely  done 
them,  as  Ambrose,  Austine,  Guhelmus  Parisiensis,  and  many 
more ;  but  these  fall  under  no  rule,  and  are  as  boundless  as 
men's  inventions.  And,  though  honest  minds  do  glorify  God 
hereby,  yet  do  they  most  powerfully  magnify  him,  and  are  to 
be  looked  on  with  another  eye,  who  demonstratively  set  forth 
its  magnalities;  who  not  from  postulated  or  precarious  in- 
ferences entreat  a  courteous  assent,  but  from  experiments 
and  undeniable  effects  enforce  the  wonder  of  its  Maker. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  Bodies  Electrical. 

Havino  thus  spoken  of  the  loadstone  and  bodies  magnetical, 
I  shall  in  the  next  place,  deliver  somewhat  of  electrical,  and 
such  as  may  seem  to  have  attraction  like  the  other.  Hereof 
we  shall  also  deliver  what  particularly  spoken  or  not  generally 
known  is  manifestly  or  probably  true,  what  generally  believed 
is  also  false  or  dubious.     Now,  by  electrical  bodies  I  under- 

'  jVony  alhtr  ^r.}     Added  in  the  Snd  edition. 
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fltand,  not  such  as  are  metallical,  mentioned  by  Fliiiy  and  the 
ancients,  for  their  elecirum  was  a  mixture  made  of  gold,  with 
the  addition  of  n  fifth  part  of  ailrer — a  substance  now  as  un- 
known  as  true  aurichalcum,  or  Corinthian  brass,  and  set  down 
among  things  lost  by  PanciroDus ;  nor  by  electric  bodies  do 
I  conceive  such  only  as  take  up  shavingB,  straws,  and  light 
bodies  ija  which  number  the  ancients  only  placed  jet  and 
amber;)  but  such  as,  conveniently  placed  unto  their  objects, 
attract  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever,  I  say  conveniently 
placed,  that  is,  in  regard  of  the  object,  that  it  be  not  too  pon- 
derous, or  any  way  affixed ;  in  regard  of  the  agent,  that  it  be 
not  foul  or  sullied,  but  wiped,  rubbed,  and  excitated ;  in  re- 
gard of  both,  that  they  be  conveniently  distant,and  no  im- 
pediment interposed.  I  say,  all  bodies  palpable,  thereby 
excluding  fire,  which  indeed  it  will  not  attract,  nor  yet  draw 
through  it ;  for  fire  consumes  its  effluxions  by  which  it  should 
attract. 

Now,  although  in  this  rank  but  two  were  commonly  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients,  Gilbertus  discovereth  many  more;  as 
diamonds,  sapphires,  carbuncles,  iris,  opals,  amethysts,  beryl, 
crystal,  Bristol  stones,  sulphur,  mastic,  hard  wax,  hard  resin, 
arsenic,  stU-gemma,  roche  alum,  common  glass,  stibium,  or 
glass  of  antimony.  Unto  these,  Cabeus  addetfa  white  wax, 
gum  eletai,  gum  guaiaci,  plx  hitpanica,  and  gi/ptum.  And 
unto  these  we  add  gum  animi,  benjamin,  talcum,  china-dishes, 
aandaraca,  turpentine,  ttyrax  Uquida,  and  caranna  dried 
into  a  hard  consistence."  And  the  same  attraction  we  find  not 
only  in  simple  bodies,  but  such  as  are  much  compounded;  as 
in  the  oxycroceum  plaster,  and  obscurely  that  ad  Jtemiam, 
and  gratia  Dei ;  all  which,  smooth  and  rightly  prepared,  will 
discover  a  sufficient  power  to  stir  the  needle,  settled  freely 
upon  a  well  pointed  pin ;  and  so  as  the  electric  may  be  appli- 
ed unto  it  without  all  disadvantage. 

But  the  attraction  of  these  electrics  we  observe  to  be  very 
different.     Resinous  or  unctuous  bodies,  and  such   as  will 


'And  utito  ihise  we  add  gun  anim,  eltctrics.     The  "compounded 

^.]     The  inthor  ii  perfeclly  correct  in  »hich  he  neit  mentions,  dc 

idding  {evident])' from  hi>  own  eiperi-  eleclricil  properties  chiefly  fron 

menli)  iheee  Eubtlances  lo  (he  liil  of  or  wax  which  Ihey  connin. — 
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flame,  attract  most  vigorously,  and  most  thereof  without  fri- 
catioD ;  as  animi,  benjamin,  and  most  powerfully  good  hard 
wax,  which  will  convert  the  needle  almost  as  actively  as  the 
loadstone.  And  we  believe  that  all,  or  most  of  this  sub- 
stance, if  reduced  to  hardness,  tralucency,  or  clearness,  would 
have  some  attractive  quality.  But  juices  concrete,  ^or  gums 
easily  dissolving  in  water,  draw  not  at  all ;  as  aloe,  opium, 
tanguis  draconis,  lacca,  galbanum,  sagapenum.  Many  stones 
also,  both  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse  and  smooth, 
have  not  this  power  attractive :  aa  emeralds,  pearl,  jaspis, 
cornelians,  agate,  heliotropes,  marble,  alabaster,  touchstone, 
flint,  and  bezoar.  Glass  attracts  but  wealLly,  though  clear ; 
some  slick'  stones,  and  thick  glasses  indifferently ;  arsenic  but 
weakly ;  so  likewise  gbias  of  antimony ;  but  eroctu  metallo-  _ 
rum"  not  at  all.  Salts  generally,  but  weakly ;  assalgemma, 
alum,  and  also  talc ;  not  very  discoverably  by  any  fricadon ; 
but,  if  gently  warmed  at  the  fire,  and  wiped  with  a  dry  cloth, 
they  will  better  discover  their  electricities. 

No  metal  attracts,  nor  animal  concretion  we  know,"  although 
polite  and  smooth;  as  we  have  made  trial  in  elks'  hoofs, 
hawks'  talons,  the  sword^a  sword-fish,  tortoise-shells,  sea- 
horse, and  elephants'  tcetb,  in  bones,  in  hart's  bom,  and 
what  b  usually  conceived  unicorn's  horn.  No  wood,  though 
never  so  hard  and  polished,  although  out  of  some  thereof 
electric  boi^es  proceed ;  as  ebony,  box,  lignum  vita,  cedar, 
&c.  And,  although  jet  and  amber  be  reckoned  among  bitu- 
mens, yet  neither  do  we  find  asphaUum,  that  is  bitumen  of 
Judea,  nor  sea-coal,  nor  camphor,  nor  mummia,  to  attract, 
although  we  have  tried  in  large  and  polished  pieces.  Now 
this  attraction  have  we  tried  in  straws  and  paleous  bodies, 

'  ilick.']     Smoolb.  all  of  Ihein  ate  in  facl  eleclrica.     Bui  ax 

i  mctii  atlalhmm.]   And  yet  (wliich  many  imong  lb«  numhfr,  etpidally  (he 

if  ihe  more  to  be  enquired)  crariu  mar-  meialt,  rpquire  very  perieci  insulatjos, 

lis,  which  halh  mucli  aliinilye  lo,  and  before  ilicy  can    be  made    to   nianifi-st 

Ilia  Hr)t  original   from  iron,  tfaould   in  rieclridty  by  friction,  as  many  alhen, 

common  reaaon  altract  more  Ihiin  any  ol  especially  Ihe  true  gumi,  Ihe  animal  con- 

Ihe  other.— 0'r.  cretioni,  aad  Ihe  woodi,  leqidre  also  lo 

B  Ne  vKal  atlracU.   nor  animal  em-  be  made  very  dryt  and  as  lome  further 

errlJoR  wt  kiioa.']     Browne  is  in  error  precaulionjare  necenary  incettain  caaes, 

retpecting  all  ihe  lubitsnces  which  he  in  order  lo  iiKnte  Ihe  lucceu  of  the  ex- 

nendoni  tn  lliis  paragraph,  u  well  at  ill  perlment,  ouraathor'i  f^lure,  and  conic- 

preceding   and   fallDWing   onea,  u   nol  quenc  errora  on  Ihis  lubject,  are  readily 

suicfplible   of  eieclrical  cidWlion  i  for  eiplaiaed — Br. 
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in  needles  of  iron  equilibrated,  powders  of  wood  and  iron,  ia 
gold  and  silver  foliate ;  and  not  only  in  solid,  but  fluent  and 
liquid  bodies,  as  oils  made  both  by  expression  and  distilla- 
tion, in  water,  in  spirits  of  wine,  ntriol,  and  aqua/ortu. 

But  how  this  attraction  is  made,  is  not  so  easily  detemuD- 
ed :  that  it  is  performed  by  effluviums  is  plain,  and  granted  by 
most ;  for  electrics  wiU  not  commonly  attract,  except  they 
grow  hot  or  become  perspirable.  For  if  they  be  foul  and 
obnubilated,  it  hinders  their  effluzbn ;  nor  if  they  be  cover- 
ed, though  but  with  linen  or  sarsenet,  or  if  a  body  be  inter- 
posed, for  that  intercepts  the  effluvium.  If  also  a  powerfid 
and  broad  electric  of  wax  or  atutni  be  held  over  fine  powder, 
the  atoms  or  small  particles  will  ascend  most  numerously  unto 
it ;  and  if  the  electric  be  held  unto  the  light,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  many  thereof  will  fly,  and  be  as  it  were  discharged 
from  the  electric,'  to  the  distance  sometimes  of  two  or  three 
inches.  Which  motion  is  performed  by  the  breath  of  the 
effluvium  issuing  with  agility ;  for  aa  the  electric  cooleth,  the 
projection  of  the  atoms  ceaseth. 

The  manner  hereof  Cabeus  wittily  attempteth,  aflSrming 
that  this  effluvium  attenuateth  and  impelletb  the  neighbour 
air,  which  returning  home  in  a  g3rratioii,  carrieth  with  it  the 
obvious  bodies  unto  the  electric.  And  thb  he  labours  to 
confirm  by  experiments ;  for  if  the  straws  be  raised  by  a 
vigorous  electric,  they  do  appear  to  wave  and  turn  in  their 
ascents.  If,  likewise,  the  electric  be  broad,  and  the  straws 
light  and  chafiy,  and  held  at  a  reasonable  distance,  they  will 
not  arise  unto  the  middle,  but  rather  adhere  toward  the 
verge  or  borders  thereof.  And,  lastly,  if  many  straws  be  laid 
together,  and  a  nimble  electric  approach,  they  will  not  all 
arise  unto  it,  but  some  will  commonly  start  aside,  and  be 
whirled  a  reasonable  distance  from  it.  Now,  that  the  air  im- 
pelled returns  unto  its  place  in  a  gyration  or  whirling,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  atoms  or  moats  in  the  sun.    For  when  the  sun 


'  bt  at  11  were  ditchargtd  fn»  tht  alktr.     The  partkin  Wt  fint  •ttiaeled 

tiectrie.']    The  Doe  oiuM  of  Ihi)  "  pro-  by  the  eidud  electric,  bec*uw  they  ara 

jection  or  the  atonu,"  ii  Lo  be  faund  in  in  a  diaaimllar  tlale  irf  electricity  to  it  ; 

ihe  law  of  electrical  attraction  and  repul-  by  contact  with  it,  however,  they  acquire 

■ion: — boditt  liwaloTlji  elalrified,  rtftl,  a  limiliT  stale  ofelectririty,  and  are,  in 

and  diitimilarlg  lUelrifed,  allracl,  nch  consequence  repelled  frotn  it. — Br, 
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BO  eoters  a  hole  or  window,  that  by  its  illuminatioD  the  atoms 
or  motes  become  perceptible,  if  then  by  our  breath  the  ait  be 
gently  iupelled,  it  may  be  perceived  that  they  will  circularly 
return,  and  in  a  gyration,*  unto  their  places  agun. 

Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  also  delivered ;  that  is, 
by  a  tenuious  emanation  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after 
some  distance  retracteth  into  itself;  as  is  observable  in  drops 
of  syrups,  oil,  and  seminal  viscoutJes,  which  sptm  at  length, 
retire  into  their  former  dimensions.  Now  these  effluviums 
advancing  from  the  body  of  the  eleetric,  in  their  return  do 
carry  back  the  bodies,  whereon  they  have  Itud  hold,  within 
the  sphere  or  circle  of  their  contimulieB ;  and  these  they  do 
not  only  attract,  but  with  their  viscous  arms  hold  fast  a  good 
while  after.  And  if  any  shall  wonder  why  these  effluviums 
issuing  forth  impel  and  protrude  not  the  straw  before  they 
can  bring  it  back ;  it  is  because  the  effluvium,  passing  out  in 
a  smaller  thread  and  more  enlengthened  filament,  stirreth  not 
the  bodies  interposed,  but,  returning  unto  its  original,  falls 
into  a  closer  substance  and  carrieth  them  back  unto  itself. 
And  this  way  of  attraction  is  best  received,  embraced  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  in  his  excellent  treatise  of  bodies,  allowed  by 
Des  Cartes  in  his  Principles  of  Philosophy,  as  far  as  concern- 
eth  fat  and  resinous  bodies,  and  with  the  exception  of  glass, 
whose  attraction  he  abo  deriveth  from  the  recess  of  its  efflux- 
ion. And  this  in  some  manner  the  words  of  Gilbertus  vrill 
bear.  Effluvia  ilia  tenuiora  concipitaU  et  amplecluntur  cor- 
pora, qaibus  uniutUur,  et  electris  tanquam  exteiuig  brachiit, 
et  ad/ontem  propinqaitate  invaleseentibua  effluoiit,  deducun- 
iur.  And  if  the  ground  were  true,  that  the  earth  were  an 
electric  body,  and  the  tur  but  the  effluvium  thereof,  we  might 
have  more  reason  to  believe  that  from  tlus  attraction,  and  by 
'this  effluxion,  bodies  tended  to  the  earth,  and  could  not 
remfun  above  it.' 

'  jyrotioii.]     The  lunc  gyntion  ap-  leu  eiery  twelTB  heum,  which  w«e  call 

pcBie*  in  thiitledowRF,   and  small  fca-  Ihe  flow,  which  when  il  ii  lifted  up  bf 

tben,MidthennolisafaniuS;&c — Wr.  the  Tolubilily  nfita  narate.  u  apt  to  M- 

S  dad  if  lie  grtand,^.']    Thai  [here  low  Ihe  leading  of  the  moone,  bal  it  not 

it  aeonilant  breathing  or  the  eulbeierr  raised  by  itt,  becsiue  itt  keepi  a  con- 

tKelTehmim,  whereillnuTeaoly  break  Mant  coune,  if  there  be  no  ttroDg  im- 

&irlhe,  u  in  tbe  botome  of  Che  ocean,  ii  pediment,  u  well  when  the  it  iinder,  w 

more  Ihan  probable  by  the  liiing  of  the  when  abore  the  eulhe. — Vr, 
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Our  olber  discourse  of  electricks  conceroeth  a  general 
opiaion  touching  jet  and  amber,  that  they  attract  all  light 
bodies,  except  oet/mum  or  basil,  and  such  as  be  dipped  in 
oil  or  oiled ;  and  this  is  urged  as  high  as  Theophrastus.  But 
Scaliger  acquitteth  him;  and  had  this  been  bis  assertion, 
Pliny  would  probably  have  taken  it  up,  who  herein  stands 
out,  and  delivereth  no  more  but  what  is  vulgarly  known.  But 
Plutarch  speaks  positively  in  bis  Symposiacht,  that  amber 
attracteth  all  bodies,  excepting  basil  and  oiled  substances. 
With  Plutarch  consent  many  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern ;  but  the  moat  inexcusable  are  Lemnius  and  Rueus: 
whereof  the  one,  delivering  the  nature  of  minerals  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  the  infallible  founts  of  truth,  confinneth  their 
virtues  with  erroneous  traditions ;  the  other,  undertaking  the 
occult  and  hidden  miracles  of  nature,  accepteth  this  for  one, 
and  endeavoureth  to  allege  a  reason  of  that  which  is  more 
than  occult,  that  is,  not  existent. 

Now  herein,  omitting  the  authority  of  others,  as  the  doc- 
trine of  experiment  hath  informed  us,  we  first  affirm,  that 
amber  attracts  not  basil  is  wholly  repugnant  unto  truth.  For 
if  the  leaves  thereof  or  dried  stalks  be  stripped  into  small 
straws,  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  electricks,  no 
otherwise  than  those  of  wheat  and  rye;  nor  is  there  any 
peculiar  fatness  or  singular  viscosity  in  that  plant  that  might 
cause  adhesion,  and  so  prevent  its  ascension.  But  that  jet 
and  amber  attract  not  straws  oiled,  is  in  part  true  and  false ; 
for,  if  the  straws  be  much  wet  or  drenched  in  oil,  true  it  is  that 
amber  draweth  them  not,  for  then  the  oil  makes  the  straw 
to  adhere  unto  the  part  whereon  they  are  placed,  so  that 
they  cannot  rise  unto  the  attractor ;  and  this  is  true,  not  only 
if  they  be  soaked  in  oil,  but  spirits  of  wine  or  water.  But 
if  we  speak  of  straws  or  festucous  divisions  lightly  drawn  over 
with  oil,  and  so  that  it  causeth  no  adhesion,  or  if  we  conceive 
an  antipathy  between  oil  and  amber,  the  doctrine  is  not  true ; 
for  amber  will  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  convert  the 
needles  of  dials  made  either  of  brass  or  iron,  although  they 
be  much  oiled ;  for  in  these  needles  consisting  free  upon  their 
centre,  there  can  be  no  adhesion.  It  will  likewise  attract  oil 
itself,  and  if  it  approacheth  imto  a  drop  thereof,  it  becom- 
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eth*  conical,  and  arisetb  up  unto  it,  for  oil  taketh  not  away  bis 
attraction,  although  it  be  rubbed  over  it.  For  if  you  touch  a 
piece  of  wax,  already  excitated,  with  common  oil,  it  will,  not- 
withstanding, attract,  though  not  so  vigorously  as  before; 
but  if  you  moisten  the  same  with  any  chymical  oil,  water,  or 
spirits  of  wine,  or  only  breathe  upon  it,  it  quite  amits  its 
attraction,  for  either  its  effluences  cannot  get  through,  or  will 
not  mingle  with  those  substances. 

It  is  likewise  probable  the  ancients  were  mistaken  concem- 
uig  its  substance  and  generation;  they  conceiving  it  a  vege- 
table concretion  made  of  the  gums  of  trees,  especially  pine 
and  poplar,  falling  into  the  water,  and,  after,  indurated  or 
hardened,  whereunto  accordeth  the  fable  of  Phaeton's  sisters. 
But  surely  the  concretion  ia  mineral,  according  as  is  delivered 
by  Boetius.  For  either  it  is  found  in  mountains  and  medi- 
terraneous  parts,  and  so  it  is  a  iat  and  unctuous  sublimation 
in  the  earth,  concreted  and  fixed  by  salt  and  nitrous  spirits 
wherewith  it  meeteth.  Or  else,  which  is  most  usual,  it  is 
collected  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  bituminous 
juice  coagulated  by  the  saltness  of  the  sea.^    Now,  that  salt 

*  U  hetKmtlh.'}  i.  t.  Ibe  ayle  bHOni-  Cruat.  It  ii  to  be  mppceed  Ibat  amber 
etb. — IVr.  may  tuie  been  the  gum  of  ■  now  eitinct 

*  It  ii  lUctuiitt  prtbabU,  (fe.]  Tbe  tree.  Tbii  implied  antiquity  has  been 
vhole  pragreei  of  eubwqaent,  and  eipe-  irgoed  rroni  Ihe  elau  of  formoiioni  in 
clallf  of  recent  obtentation)  and  operl-  which  it  )•  moM  copioualy  met  witb,  and 
menu  on  amber,  haa  tended  to  ihew  that  from  the  fact  that  the  inaecla,  &c.  in- 
tbe  alder  wa»  the  more  correct  opinion ;  cloied  in  it,  ate  not  tbe  recent  ipecica, 
and  thai  Sir  Thomaa  concluded  too  haaci-  nor  ercn  anaiagoiu  lo  thote  non  eiciit- 
ly  from  Its  being  foand  On  (he  aen-ibote,  ing  in  the  same  ipot,  tropical  genera 
and  eien  in  deep  minei,  that  iti  origin  being  found  in  Ihe  ambrr  of  norlhetn 
could  not  be  legetable.  Brongniart  and  laliludea.  Tt  may  be  admitted  as  probi- 
Leman,  (distinguished  Frencli  mineralo  ble,  that  we  poucai  the  ambetg  of  tcve- 
giaii,)  both  coniider  it  a  Tegetable  jiuce  ral  dilTerent  trees :  far  very  distinct  va- 
coiicreled — partly  by  the  lapge  of  time —  rietiea  of  it  are  known  j  one  of  which  ia 
and  modified  by  its  aubterraneoui  lo-  noticed  by  Brongniart  as  deatilute  of  Ihe 


is  found  in  the  greatest  abun-  lacehiic  acid,  which  be  contidera  the 
dance  in  beda  of  foisiiiied  timber,  at  chief  crilerion  by  which  amber  ia  dlstin- 
conaiderable  depth,  and  beneath  serenil  guithable  from  aielliU,  and  the  fosiiltted 
other  Btrata,  near  the  coast  of  Pruiaia :  reains,  and  from  gum  copal.  Ita  original 
it  occura  there  in  the  very  midst  of  (he  fluidity  ii  unquealionable,  from  Ihe  deli- 
ttmber — which  appeal^  lo  ha»e  produced  cacv  of  many  specici  found  in  It. 
ll.  Lemin  remarks,  thai  a  cruat  of  dirt  The  author  of  Ihe  article,  auber,  to 
and  olher  foreign  suhslancea,  ia  often  the  Sntyc.  Anf,  conaidersil  rather  likely 
found  on  Ihe  surface  of  amber,  like  Ihst  to  have  been  aoflened  bjlhe  aelion  of 
whicb  is  conlrscted  by  vegetable  gam  in  ttve  sun  than  lo  have  been  ever  liquid- 
Rowing  oier  the  bark  of  Ihe  tree,  or  One  of  ihe  reasons  adduced,  aeemi  to 
falling  on  the  ground.  Spedmena  found  oppose  rather  than  to  lupport  this  opinion. 
on  the  aea-ibore,  or  (oceaiionally)  in  al-  "  Drops  o(  clear  water  are  UHnetlmei 
luria]  depoaits,  are  ■auslly  free  from  the  preferred  in  amber.     Theae  bare  doubt- 
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spirits  have  a  power  to  congeal  and  coagulate  unctuous  bodies* 
u  evident  in  cfayniical  operadonB ;  in  the  disUlIalions  of  ane- 
nick,  sublimate,  and  antimony ;  in  the  mixture  of  oil  of  jumper 
with  the  salt  and  acid  spirit  of  sulphur ;  for  tbereup<m  en- 
sueth  a  concretion  unto  the  consistence  of  birdlime;  as  also 
in  spirits  of  salt,  or  aqua  fortit  poured  upon  oil  of  olive,  or 
more  plainly  in  the  manufacture  of  soap.  And  many  bo^es 
will  coagulate  upon  commixtute,  whose  separated  natures 
promise  no  concretion.  Thus,  upon  a  solution  of  dn  by  aqw 
fortia,  there  will  ensue  a  coagulation,  like  that  of  whites  of 
eggs.  Thus,  the  volatile  salt  of  urine  will  coagulate  aqua 
vita^  or  s^Hiits  of  wine;  and  thus,  perhaps,  as  Helmont  ex- 
cellently dedaretb,  the  stones  or  caleulous  concr^ona  in 
kidney  or  bladder  may  be  produced,  the  spirits  or  volatile  salt 
of  urine  conjoining  with  the  a^ta  vita  potentially  lying 

ten  been  rec«iT«d  into  it  while  toft,  ftc."  not  (be  eSiect  of  the  ordiauy  Itwi  ot 

More  protKb'T  when  Jltad.     The  tune  crfstilUutiaa  b;  which  mttUte  hu  been 

writer  loentiaiu  an  suerdoa  or  Girtan-  formed,  but  are  prodDced  bj  the  lamc 

nei,  Ihkt  unber  1>  an  "  b»'ihI  product —  caoiei  which  influence  the  mechanical 

a  lort  of  honey  or  wu  Ibrmed  by  the  condiden  of  gum  tnbic,aad  other  guou 

red  Bnt>,^n«ica  rv/o.''   Bat  after  detail-  which  are  known  to  be  formed  by  the 

fngiome  of  Girtanner'i  obterralioni,  he  tucceuive  depoudon  and  indniation  of 

represeut*  hia  opinion  aa  being  that  "am-  vegetable  fluidi." 

berliuotbiogbulaiTf^fa^saJIgteQdcred  Aa  interesting  idditioD  to  the  abon 

conoeiebytbe  add  of  anO."    The  ani-  auIboriiieB,  in  rapport  of  the  legetabie 

de  contalni  other  incorrect  itatementi; —  origin  of  amber,  ocean  in  a  paper  of  Dr. 

that  amber  ii  (he  buii  oC  all  Tamiihei  i  Mac  CuUocb'i,  in  the  Qiiarttrig  Jatrnal 

andlhat"il(eemigeneral1yagieedupoa,  ef  Scitwt,  &c.  loL  xri,  p.  41.     Hit 

that  amber  ii  a  true  bitumen  nf  a  fooil  leading  lAJect  ii  to  point  out  the  leadieit 

origin."     Thii  mighl  be  more  generally  mode  of  dutiDguiihing  thoae  gpedmena 

Ihe  opinion  when  the  article  wai  Aral  of  gum  copal,  animi,  and  perhapi  other 

written — bat  ia  not  ao  now ;  and  there-  retina  endoiing  iniecu,  which  are  tome- 

fiwe  it  ought  not  to  haie  remained  nnil-  timea  offered  for  aile  ai  amber.     On  the 

tered  in  the  edition  now  pi^liibiog  of  &ct  of  iniecu  being  often  found  in  arober, 

the  £iac.  Brit.  In  which  the  article  ap-  Dr.  M.  mainly  indad,  at  the  proof  of  id 

peara  nearly  in  in  Ibrmer  itate  ; — aome  vegetable  origin,  eapeciaily  when  viewed 

pangtapha  omitted,  but  no  addition — no  in  connexion  with  similar  encloiurei  in 

correctiDn—aD  remodelling.  unfbuiliied  reaini.    He  proeeeda  lo  « 

Palrin  lappoaee  it  (o  lie  honey,  grada-  chemical  eiaminatioo  and  compariaon  of 

ally  bitumeniied  by  the  aclian  of  certain  amber  with  almilar  bodies,  and  endi  by 

■iJJMraf  adda.  uying,  "from  thew  analogies  we  may. 

One  of  the  moM  celebrated  modem  ei-  perfaopi,  aafely  eonclude,  ttial  amber  hai 

perimental  philoaoph  era,  Sir  David  Brew-  been  a  vegetable  reain  convened  lo  id 

Iter,  from  a  aeriea  of  eiperimenta  on  the  present  itale  daring  ihe  tame  time  and 

Opdcal  propertie*  of  amber,  has  arrived  by  the  tame  caoiea  which  have  converted 

at  •  concluaion  predtely  in  accordance  common  vegetable  matter  into  jet,  and, 

with  the  opinion   of  the  andenU,  via.  perhapa,  ultimately  into  coal." 

that  it  ii  "  beyond  a  doubt  an  indurated  6  Aqua  nte.]     Some  March  beere  Or 

eegilabli  jaiee ;"  and  he  observes,  "  that  very  stale  wil  tume  ajiia  Vila  into  (he 

■he  (races  of  a  regular  atructure,  indicai-  ahape  ofwbey. —  Wr. 
ed  by  it!  action  upon  polarised  lighl,  are 
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therein ;  as  he  illustrateth  from  the  distillatioii  of  fermented 
urine;  from  whence  ariseth  an  aqua  vita  or  spirit,  which 
the  volatile  salt  of  the  same  urine  will  congeal,  and,  finding 
an  earthy  concurrence,  strike  into  a  lapideous  substance. 

Lastly,  we  will  not  omit  what  Bellabonus,  upon  his  own 
experiment,  writ  from  Dantsick,  unto  Mellichiue,  as  he  hath 
left  recorded  in.  his  chapter  De  Succino,  that  the  bodies  of 
ffies,  pbmires,  and  the  like,  which  are  said  ofltimes  to  be 
included  in  amber,  are  not  real,  but  representative,  as  he 
discovered  in  several  pieces  broke  for  that  purpose.  If  bo, 
the  two  famous  epigrams  hereof  in  Martial  are  but  poetical, 
the  pismire  of  Brassavolua,  imaginary,  and  Cardan's  mausole- 
um for  a  fly,  a  mere  fancy.  But  hereunto  we  know  not  how 
to  assent,  as  baring  met  with  some  whose  reals  make  good 
their  representments.' 

'  rtpntmhnnft.]  Atkcd  ifflimB  thst  ttauilatedi — ihej  would  bave  inAred 

■mbor  ippcuea  pleDlifuUj  in  hoi  coun-  iacimraliim  I    There  ia,  boncTcr,  no  ae- 

Iriei,  (u  Ibe  toulh  pirti  of  AnibU  Felii,  coaaUtig-  fbr  (he  fltbles  of  Bndqnit;,  or 

iwsTethe>ea)eipedaUy  Biter grral  earth'  the  Eanc;  of  poeti.     The  fabulon*  origia 

fuakei,  nhich  maket  good  de  aneitioii  or  amber,  from  the  tear)  of  Ihe  nMers  of 

Ihal  iu  ii  moftuiuallT  collected  on  the  Phaeton,  lamentinghit&te  on  thebanki 

•ea  tbore.]    Whence  itt  ii  moat  probahle  of  Eiidanni,  u  celehrated  Id  Hanial'f 

that  at  the  eruptiao  chereor,  itt  might  E)iigrani  on  thebce  in  unber.     But  no- 

involTe    and     coiueqaently    intumnlate  Tortunatelf  (br   the  poet,  no   authentic 

Martial'!  riper  and  Cardan'i  life. — Wr.  Inatance  i)  nld  to  hare  occurred  of  that 

The  dean'i  fane;  >eenu  to  hare  been  iruect  baring  been  fbaad  iu  amber.    Sir 

mnmngopon  imineTal  rtadtrtd fluid  by  Tbamai,  hoverer,  li  quite  correct  In  ai. 

keal;   it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  lerting  Ihe  realit]>  ot  many  ipecimeni  of 

that  "Meurt-theiiperandflye,"  would,  Uiiectt,&c.  which  hare  been  Ibund  in  it. 
it)  such  a  balh,  baxe  been  more  than  fit- 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Compendiously  of  sundry  other  common  tenets  concerning 
mineraU  and  terreout  bodies,  which,  examined,  prove  either 
false  or  dubious. — That  a  diamond  is  softened  or  broken 
by  the  blood  of  a  goat ,-  th<a  glass  is  poison,  and  that  it  it 
malleable :  of  the  cordial  quality  of  gold;  that  a  pot  full 
of  ashes  will  contain  as  much  water  as  it  would  without 
them;  of  white  powder  that  kills  without  report;  that  coral 
is  soft  under  water,  but  hardeneth  in  the  air ;  that  porce- 
lain lies  under  the  earth  an  hundred  years  in  preparation ; 
that  a  carbuncle  gives  a  light  in  the  dark ;  of  the  eagle 
stone;  of  fairy  stones;  with  some  others. 

1.  And,  first,  we  hear  it  in  every  mouth,  and  in  many  good 
authors  read  it,  that  a  diamond,  which  ia  the  hardest  of 
stones,  not  yielding  unto  steel,  emery,  or  any  thing  but  its  own 
powder,  is  yet  made  sofV,  or  broke  by  the  blood  of  a  goat. 
Thus  much  is  affirmed  by  Pliny,  Solious,  Albertus,  Cyprian, 
Austin,  Isidore,  and  many  christian  writers :  alluding  herein 
unto  the  heart  of  man,  and  the  precious  blood  of  our  Saviour, 
who  was  typified  by  the  goat  that  was  ^lain,  and  the  scape- 
goat in  the  wilderness ;  and  at  the  efiusion  of  whose  blood, 
not  only  the  bard  hearts  of  his  eoemies  relented,  but  the 
stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shattered.  But  this, 
I  perceive,  is  easier  affirmed  than  proved.  For  lapidaries, 
and  such  as  profess  the  art  of  cutting  this  atone,  do  generally 
deny  it;  and  they  that  seem  to  countenance  it  have  in  their 
deliveries  so  qualified  it,  Ahat  little  from  thence  of  moment 
can  be  inferred  for  it.  For  first,  the  holy  fathers,  without  a 
further  enquiry,  did  take  it  for  granted,  and  rested  upon  the 
authority  of  the  first  deliverers.  As  for  Albertus,  be  prom- 
isetb  this  efiect,  but  conditionally,  not  except  the  goat  drink 
wine,  and  be  fed  with  siler  montanum,  petroseUnum,  and  such 
herbs  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the  stone  in  the 
bladder.  But  the  words  of  Pliny,  fi^>in  whom  most  likely 
the  rest  at  first  derived  it,  if  strictly  considered,  do  rather    • 
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overthrow,  than  any  way  advantage  this  effect.  His  words 
are  these :  Hircino  rumpitur  tanguine,  nee  aliler  quam  re* 
ceiUi,  calidoque  macerata,  et  tic  quogve  multU  ieftbus,  tunc 
eiiam  praterquam  eximias  incudes  maUeotque  ferreog  fran- 
gens.  That  is,  it  is  broken  with  goat's  blood,  but  not  except 
it  be  fresh  and  warm,  and  that  not  without  many  blows,  and 
then  also  it  will  break  the  best  anvils  and  hammers  of  iron. 
And  answerable  hereto  is  the  assertion  of  Isidore  and  Solinus. 
By  which  account,  a  diamond  steeped  in  goat's  blood  rather 
increaseth  in  hardness,  than  acquireth  any  softness  by  the 
infusion,  for  the  best  we  have  are  comminuible  without  it, 
and  are  so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pislillation,  and  resist  not  an  ordinary  pestle.^ 

Upon  thb  conceit  arose,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  another 
— that  the  blood  of  a  goat  was  sovereign  for  the  stone ;  as  it 
stands  commended  by  many  good  writers,  and  brings  up  the 
composition  in  the  powder  of  Nicolaus,*  and  the  electuary  of 
the  queen  of  Colem.  Or  rather,  because  it  was  found  an 
excellent  medicine  for  the  stone,  and  its  ability  commended 
by  some  to  dissolve  the  hardest  thereof,  it  might  be  conceived 
by  amplifying  apprehensions  to  be  able  to  break  a  diamond ; 
and  BO  it  came  to  be  ordered  that  the  goat  should  be  fed  with 
saxifragous  herbs,  and  such  as  are' conceived  of  power  to 
break  the  stone.  However  it  were,  as  the  eflect  is  false  in 
the  one,  so  is  it,  surely,  very  doubtful  in  the  other.  For, 
although  inwardly  received,  it  may  be  very  diuretic,  and  ex- 
pulse  the  stone  in  the  kidneys,  yet  bow  it  should  dissolve  or 
break  that  in  the  bladder,  will  require  a  further  dispute ; 
and,  perhaps,  would  be  more  reasonably  tried  by  a  warm  in- 
jection thereof,  than  as  it  is  commonly  used.  "Wherein, 
notwithstanding,  we  should  rather  rely  upon  the  urine  in  a 
caatling's  bladder,  a  resolution  of  crabs'  eyes,  or  the  second 
distillation  of  urine,  as  Helmont  hath  commended ;  or  rather 
(if  any  such  might  be  found)  a  cbylifactory  menstruum  or  di- 
*  P»liiii  LilimMplicut. 

*  I.  jtad  firil,  ^c]     Nolhing  can  put  goal'sblood;  yel  dolh  he  no[  ■  whit  (ht 

Row  out  of  cODceit  niih  "ihe  ancienti,"  leu  beliere  thii  lueilion  u  applird  to 

Though  he  sdmila  the  fact  ibsl  diamondi  oiJananf,  of  which,  he  aiyi  there  were 

are'iniitercd  by  haminera,  and  not,  as  dlren  kindi. — Araaa,  f.  196. 
aiaerlFd  by   the  andeou,  (oltened  bj 
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gesdve  preparation,  drawn  from  species  or  individuals  whose 
stomachs  peciiliarl;  dissolve  lapideous  bodies. 

2.  That  glass  is  poison,  according  unto  common  conceit, 
I  kaow  not  how  to  grant.  Not  only  from  the  innocency  of 
its  ingredienta,  that  is,  fine  sand,  and  the  ashes  of  glass-wort 
or  fern,  which  in  themselves  are  harmless  and  u&eiul,  or  be- 
cause I  find  it  by  many  commended  for  the  stone,  hut  also 
from  experience,  as  having  given  unto  dogs  above  a  dram 
thereof,  subtilely  powdered  in  butter  and  paste,  without  any 
visible  disturbance.' 

The  conceit  is  surely  grounded  upon  the  visible  mischief 
of  glass  grossly  or  coarsely  powdered,  for  that  indeed  is  mor- 
tally noxious,  and  efiectually  used  by  some  to  destroy  mice 
and  rats ;  for,  by  reason  of  its  acuteness  and  angularity,  it 
commonly  excoriates  the  parts  through  which  it  passeth,  and 
solicits  them  unto  a  continual  expulsion.  Whereupon  thete 
ensue  fearful  symptoms,  not  much  unlike  those  which  attend 
the  action  of  poison.  From  whence,  notwithstanding,  we  can-/ 
not  with  propriety  impose  upcm  it  that  name,  either  hy  occult 
or  elementary  quali^,  which  he  that  concedeth  will  much  en- 
large the  catalogues  or  lists  of  poisons.  For  many  things, 
neither  deleterious  hy  substance  or  quality,  are  yet  destructive 
by  figure,  or  some  occasional  activity.  So  are  leeches  de- 
structive, and  hy  some  accounted  poison ;  not  properly,  that 
is,  by  temperamental  contraries,  occult  form,  or  so  much  as 
elemental  repugnancy ;  but  because,  being  inwardly  taken, 
they  fasten  upon  the  veins  and  occa«on  an  effusion  of  blood, 
which  cannot  be  easily  staunched.  So  a  sponge  is  mischiev- 
ous, not  in  itself,  for  in  its  powder  it  is  harmless ;  but  because, 
being  received  into  the  stomach  it  sweDeth,  and  occasioning 
a  continual  distention,  induceth  a  strangulation.*  So  puis, 
needles,  ears  of  rye  or  barley  may  be  poison.*    So  Daniel  de- 

t  mliout   oNjr    vitiblt   ditfurioitM.]  tralh  of  this  obtervatlon  oeciund  ■  lew 

Edit.  IS46  iddt,  "  Aad  [he  trul  thereof  jean  ago  in  lh>  bmily  of  the  pment 

we  the  tUhet  did  make  in  that  aninial.  Earl  of  Horley.     Hii  lordthip'a  eldeu 

beciiue  Gierinoi,  Id  hi)  Tnatit  a/  Pn-  idd,  Lord  Boringdon,  then  in  the  twelftb 

nnu,  affirmeth  Uut  dDga  are  ineTiCtblj  year  of  hii  age,  in  the  coune  of  aneren- 

dealroyed  thereby." — p.  84.  ing  walk  with  hit  btliei  and  brother,  on 

1  So  aipmgi  ii  natchiama,  IfrJ]     Ai  the  ITihof  July,  lSlT,put  an  eiraf  rjc 

to  a  dog,  toakt  in  butter  or  greaie. — Wr,  into  hia  month  ;  and  it  appean  Ihat  widi- 

>  tart  t^  rye  or  barky,  ^.J    A  lery  in  a  few  aecondi  afterward*,  it  had  be- 

renuikable  and  aSecttng  proof  of  (he  coiae  DUtofthe  powerof  nun  to  sire  hia 
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Stroked  the  dragon  by  a  composition  of  three  things,  vhereof 
none  was  poison  alone,  nor  properly  altogether ;  that  ia,  pitch,  ; 
fat,  and  hair,  according  as  is  expressed  in  the  history.  "  Then  ', 
Daniel  took  pitch,  and  fat,  and  hair,  and  did  seethe  them 
together,  and  made  lumps  thereof;  these  he  put  in  the  dra- 
gon's mouth,  and  so  he  burst  asunder." '  That  is,  the  fat  and 
pitch  being  cleaving  bodies,  and  the  hair  continually  extimu- 
lating  the  parts,  by  the  action  of  the  one  nature  was  provoked 
to  expel,  but  by  the  tenacity  of  the  other  forced  to  retain ;  so 
that,  there  being  lefl  no  passage  in  or  out,  the  dragon  brake 
in  pieces.  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  of  grossly-powdered 
glass,  what  is  delivered  by  Grevinus :  and  from  the  same  must 
that  mortal  dysentery  proceed  which  is  related  by  Sanctorius.  . 
And  in  the  same  sense  only  shall  we  allow  a  diamond  to  be 
pobon ;  and  whereby,  as  some  relate,  Paracelsus  himself  was 

Hfc.    The  lower  part  of  the  eu  fini  en-  ally  diRferent  tKBImeiit  could  hiTe  been 

feted  the  oloilpipe,  and  iller  the  fin!  adopted. 

fli  of  coDRhing,  vhich  luted  ataonl  Ave        Thii  ansant  bai  been  iketclied  from 

or  lii  minulei,  no  D»re  incoriTenieoce  a  highly  iaiemting  and  very  detailed 

waa  felt.    He  wai  about  balf  a  mila  from  narratiie  in  MS.  in  tbe  poHenion  of  tbe 

home  nhen  Ibe  accident  happeoed ; — he  fkmily,  with  which  I  bate  been  laionr- 

walked  gently  home.     Dr.  Heath,  who  ed,  iluoagh  the  kind  iatervenlioa  of  a 

immediately  law  him,  gave  him  urae  friend. 

biead.whichbetwallowed  without  diS-        *  ThmDaiatltiiok,^.']  Ctedaimskei 

cully.    It  wai  hoped  that  be  had,  in  the  mention  of  a  hone-piunire  {le.theblg- 

fletd,  unknowingly  coughed  op  the  com,  ger  kind  of  them  in  hollow  treei)  which 

or  that  it  had  paiied  into  the  ilomich,  was  fed  by  tlie  magi,  dll  hee  grew  to 

ft  appear!  that  tbe  ear  of  rye  paued  luch   a   Ta>t  bulke   ai  to   deiour   two 

gently  through  the  whole  of  the  lungi  pound  of  fleth  a  daye.    Thii  itory  might 

without  producing  any  great  tSecu    It  pouibly  relate  to  Dauiel'i  dragon,  which 

wa)  at  the  lery  bottom  of  the  lungi,  was  before  hit  time  at  ieait  one  hundred 

wbere  It  ultimalety  todted,  tliat  on  the  and  ninety  yean.     For  hee  wrote  In  the 

Ibnrth  day  Irnm  the  accident,  it  injured  the  S4th  Olympiade,  whereaa  the  cap- 

a  Tetiel,  and  occaiioned  a  hwnorrhage.  tiiitye  wei  in  the  43rd. — ^r. 
In  thii  lituatian  it  cauaed  an  alHceu  in         The  gravity  of  Sir  Tbonui'i  bnrieique 

the  lower  part  of  tbe  lung)  and  liver,  eiplarutlon  of  IhEi  apocryphal  itory  (for 

which  terminated  fatally  on  the  lit  of  be  cannot  lor  a  moment  be  coniidered 

Norember.  ai  ipeaking  leriously)  ii  happily  imitated 

It  will  readily  be  loppoaed  that  no-  in  the  preceding  note  by  the  dean,  wboae 

thing  which  medical  ihill  could  deviae  delectable  quotation  from  Cteilai  (nip-  - 

waa  omitted.      Dr.  Spntihelm  and  Dr.  ported  by  a  gran  chronological  eomputa- 

Roberlon  of  Farli,  Dr.  Young  and  other  tion)  aappKn  the  only  point  omitted  by 

diitinguiahed  medical  men,  taiieled  Dr.  our  author ;  vii.,  a  conjecture  «<  to  the 

Heath.     Not  only  the  extreme  rarity  of  ipeeiet  of  the  creature  who  ieaaid  to  have 

the  caie,  but  tbe  amiable  character  and  reeeind,  with  logoodagraee,  the bdnaei 

high  rank  of  the  patient  lecnred  lo  him  of  the  prophet.     Who  will  bealtate  to 

aH  that  human  ingenuity  could  efl>ct.  admit  [be  probalnlily  of  the  dean'i  ing- 

Aikd  it  was  a  coniolalion  to  the  fiimily  geition,  that  the  dragon  of  Daniel  wna 

to  aacertain,  by  anbtefinent  invealigation,  no  other  than  the  borse-pitmlre  of  Cte- 
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poiBoned.  So,  even  the  precious  fragments  and  cordial  gems, 
which  are  of  frequent  use  in  physic,  and  in  themselves  con- 
fessed of  useful  faculties,  received  in  gross  and  angular  pow- 
ders, may  so  offend  the  bowels,  as  to  procure  desperate  lan- 
guors, or  cause  most  dangerous  duscB. 

That  glass  may  be  rendered  malleable  and  pliable  unto  (he 
hammer  many  conceive,  and  some  make  httle  doubt,  when 
they  read  in  Dio,  Pliny,  and  Petronius,  that  one  unhappily 
effected  it  for  Tiberius;*  which,  notwithstanding,  must  needs 
seem  strange  unto  such  as  consider  that  bodies  are  ductile 
from  a  tenacious  humidity,  which  so  holdeth  the  parts  toge- 
ther, that,  though  they  <^late  or  extend,  they  part  not  from 
each  other; — that  bodies  run  into  glass  whea  the  volatile 
parts  are  exhaled,  and  the  continuating  humour  separated, 
the  salt  and  earth  (that  is,  the  fixed  parts)  remaining; — and 
therefore  vitrification  matceth  bodies  brittle,  as  deetroytng  the 
viscous  humours  which  hinder  the  disruption  of  parts.  Which 
may  be  verified  even  in  the  bodies  of  metals;  for  glass  of 
lead  or  tin  is  fragile,  when  that  glutinous  sulphur  hath  been 
fired  out  which  made  their  bodies  ductile. 

He  that  would  most  probably  attempt  it,  mtist  experiment 
upon  gold,  whose  fixed  and  flying  parts  are  so  conjoined, 
whose  sulphur  and  continuating  principle  is  so  united  unto 
the  salt,  tliat  some  may  be  hoped  to  remain  to  hinder  fragility 
after  vitrification.  But  how  to  proceed,  though  af^r  fre- 
quent corrosion,  as  that  upon  the  agency  of  fire  it  should  not 
revive  into  its  proper  body  before  it  comes  to  vitrify,  will 
prove  no  easy  discovery,* 

S.  That  gold  inwardly  taken,  either  in  substance,  infu- 
sion, decoction,  or  extinction,"  is  a  cordial  of  great  efficacy,  in 
sundry  medical  uses,  although  a  practice  much  used,  is  also 
much  questioned,  and  by  no  man  determined  beyond  dispute.* 

S  Out  unhappily  rffteltd  it,  jr.]    Vn-  *  exiimtion.']     He  nfen  probably  to 

iappih),  bcaiue  Tiberiai  put  the  imiat  taking  a  liquid  in  which  gold  hoted  red 

lo  death  for  hit  perlbrtiiance.     No  eipli-  hot  hai  be«n  eitinguiihed. 

nadon,  hoireier,  ii  giien  bjr  Dion  Caralut  •  That  geld,  fl'c]     The  wholt  of  Uiia 

orthe  mode  in  wbidihe  nil  uid  to  haTe  examinatioa  at  the   qncttion,  bow    &r 

rendered  whole  a  glau  which  he  had  Rold  ia  ivailable  »  a  medicine,  ie  eon- 

*  » taiy  ditewery,  ]  The  two  preced-  and  caadon ;  and  ia  retnirkable  aj  much 
ing  pingrapha  were  added  in  the  Znd  fiir  the  candor  with  whicb  he  confewea 
edirion.  hja  want  of  data  wbereby  to  deterroioe 
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There  are,  hereof,  I  perceive,  two  extreme  opinions;  some 
excessively  magnifying  it,  and  probably  beyond  its  deserts ; 
others  extremely  vilifying  it,  and  perhaps  below  its  demerits. 
Some  affinning  it  a  powerful  medicine  in  many  diseases; 
others  averring  that  so  used,  it  is  effectual  in  none:  and  in 
this  number  are  very  enunent  physicians,  Erastus,  Duretus, 
Rondeletius,  Brassavolus,  and  many  other ;  who,  beside  the 
strigments^  and  sudorous  adhesions  from  men's  hands,  ac- 
knowledge that  nothing  proceedeth  Irom  gold  in  the  usual 
decoction  thereof.  Now  the  capital  reason  chat  led  men  unto 
this  opimon,  was  their  observation  of  the  inseparable  nature 
of  gold,  it  being  excluded  in  the  tasoe  quantity  aa  it  was 
received,  without  alteration  of  parts,  or  diminution  of  its 
gravity. 

Now,  herein  to  deliver  somewhat^  which  in  a  middle  way 
nay  be  entertained :  we  first  affirm,  that  the  substance  of 
gold  is  invincible  by  the  powerfuUest  action  of  natural  heat ; 
and  that  not  only  aliment^Iy  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but 
also  medicamentally  in  any  corporeal  conversion;  as  is  very 
evident,  not  only  in  the  swallowing  of  golden  bullets,  but  in 
the  lesser  and  foliate  divisions  thereof;  passing  the  stomach 
and  guts  even  as  it  doth  the  throat,  that  is,  vrithout  abate- 
ment of  weight  or  consbtence ;  so  that  it  entereth  not  the 
veins  with  those  electuaries  wherein  it  is  mixed ;  but  taketh 
leave  of  the  permeant  parts,  at  the  mouths  of  the  mesaraicks, 
or  lacteal  vessels,  and  accompanieth  the  inconvertible  portion 
unto  the  siege.    Nor  is  its  substantial  conversion  expectable 

the  queMion,  ai  for  the  eiCeaiive  tt-  ohom  I  hire  recently  enquiied,  wliether 

qauannce  he   diiplttya  nitli  whu  had  the  chlaiide  of  gold  ii  uied  in  France, 

been  uid  by  otben.     WIthilrthe  td-  hu  bioured  me  with  the  roUewing  reply  ; 

vintiges  of  labttquent  experiment  dur-  — "  The  chloride  of  gold  hu  for  •everal 

Ing  nearly  two  cealurjei,   it  dnei    aot  yeart  patt  been  uied  u  a  medicine  in 

appear  that  thli  moit  preciona  metal  hai  Parii,  aod  iti  tirtoea  much  Taunted  of 

taken  1  prominent  place  among  the  medi-  by  indiiiduali  lor  the  cure  of  (enereal 

dnea  of  the  prewat  day.     Dr.  Block  of  aod    mao;  olher   diseuesi   hut  it  hu 

Berlin,  inform)  ui,  in  bit  Mtdicinitclie  not  receiicd  cotrnpondlng  inpport  (torn 

Btnurhingeii,  that  he  haa  glien.in  oh-  FrenchpractiiloDengenerally,  vtdinlhii 

ttinale  conalipationi  of  the  bowels,  wheu  country  I  do  not  rememher  that  it  hae 

onattended  with  paina  or  ioflammation,  been  eitenaiTely  tried  in  practice."    The 

<H>t  only  piila  of  lead,  but  alao  of  gold,,  chloride  of  gold  ii  the  red  liaclurt  o^ 

with  the  beat  tuccesi,  alter  eiery  uauai  gold,  which  wai  originally  prepared  by 

melbod  baa  been  reiorted  to  in  vain;  Glauber. 

whence  it  appeared  to  him  that  luch         '  ilrigmmli,]   Scrapingi.    Hera  again 

reoiedie*  acled  merely  by  their  apedBc  ia  a  coioage  of  the  author*!,  (bi  which  b« 

scanty.     An  ecninent  medical  friend,  of  h  hit  own  wle  authority. 
7.  2 
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in  any  compoaition  or  aliment  wherein  it  is  taken.  And  there- 
fore that  was  truly  a  starring  absurdity  which  befel  the  wishes 
of  Afid&a.  And  little  credit  there  is  to  be  given  to  the  golden 
ben,  related  by  Wendlenu.  And  so  in  the  extinction  of  gold, 
we  must  not  conceive  it  parteth  with  any  of  its  salt  oi  dissolu- 
ble principle  thereby,  as  we  may  a£Brm  of  iron;  for  the  parts 
thereof  are  fixed  beyond  division ;  nor  will  they  separate 
upon  the  strongest  test  of  fire.  This  we  afiBim  of  pure  gold ; 
for  that  which  is  current  and  passeth  in  stamp  amongst  as, 
by  reason  of  its  alloy,  which  is  a  proportion  of  silver  or  cop- 
per mixed  therewith,  is  actually  dequantitated  by  fire,  and 
possibly  by  frequent  extinction. 

Secondly,  although  the  substance  of  gold  be  not  immuted, 
or  its  gravity  sensibly  decreased,  yet  that  firom  thence  some 
virtue  may  proceed  either  in  substantial  reception  or  infusion, 
we  cannot  safely  deny.  For  possible  it  is  that  bodies  may 
emit  virtue  and  operation  without  abatement  of  weight ;  as  is 
most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  effluencies  are  continual 
and  communicable  without  a  niinoratioD  of  gravity ;  and  the 
like  is  observable  in  bodies  electrical,  whose  emissions  are  lees 
subtile.  So  will  a  diamond  or  sapphire  emit  an  effluvium 
sufficient  to  more  the  needle  or  a  straw,  without  dinunudoa 
of  weight.  Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  it  send  forth  a 
gross  and  corporeal  exhalement,  be  found  a  long  time  defec- 
tive upon  the  exactest  scales;  which  is  more  easily  conceiv- 
able in  a  continued  and  tenadous  effluvium,  whereof  a  great 
part  retreats  into  its  body. 

Thirdly,  if  amulets  do  work  by  emanadons  from  their 
bodies,  upon  those  parts  whereunto  tbey  are  appended,  and 
are  not  yet  observed  to  abate  their  weight;  if  they  produce 
visible  and  real  eflects  by  imponderous  and  invisible  emissions, 
it  may  be  unjust  to  deny  the  possible  efficacy  of  gold,  in  the 
non-omission  of  weight,  or  deperdition  of  any  ponderous 
particles." 

■  TUrdig.ifamaleUii^.]   Thiipin-  efl^cU!" — wheUter    Ihtte    "work    bjr 

gnph  i«  w  ciulioiuljr  vorded,  by  virlue  emtiudoni!" — and  whether  they  do  lo 

of  the  little  if,  u  toeonTeyipropoutiaii  wilhont  "abating  their  (teightt"  Though 

■t  ODM  Mnle  mod  uDdcoiabte.     But,  like  the  Hon.  Robt.  Boyle  was  pleaiid  to  «t- 

many  other  caaCJODJ  propoiidooi  it  nyi  tribate  the  ctue  <^  in  hcmorrhBge   to 

nothing.    Tbe  qaeatioiii  remain,  what  wearing  "  tome  maaa  from  a  dead  man'' 

amulet)  do  "produce  niiblc  and  real  akuU,"  out  reader*  will  probably  be  in- 
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Lastly,  since  itibtum  or  glass  of  antimony,  since  also  its  regu- 
hu  will  manifesUy  communicate  unto  water  or  wine  a  pur^^g 
and  vomitory  operation,  and  yet  the  body  itself,  though  aft» 
iterated  infusions,  cannot  be  found  to  abate  either  virtue  or 
weight :  we  shall  not  deny  but  gold  may  do  the  like,  that  is, 
impart  some  effluences  unto  the  infusion,  which  carry  with 
them  the  separable  aubtilties  thereof.* 

That  therefore  this  metal  thus  received  hath  any  undeniable 
eflect,  we  shall  not  imperiously  determine,  although,  beside 
the  former  experiments,  many  more  may  induce  us  to  believe 
it.  But,  since  the  point  is  dubious  and  not  yet  authentically 
decided,  it  will  be  no  discretion  to  depend  on  disputable 
remedies;  but  rather,  in  cases  of  known  danger,  to  have 
recourse  unto  medicines  of  known  and  approved  activity. 
For,  beside  the  benefit  accruing  unto  the  sick,  hereby  may 
be  avoided  a  gross  and  frequent  error,  commonly  committed 
in  the  use  of  doubtful  remedies  conjointly  with  those  which 
are  of  approved  virtues,  that  is,  to  impute  the  cure  unto  the 
conceited  remedy,  or  place  it  on  that  whereon  they  place 
their  opinion ;  whose  operation,  although  it  be  nothing,  or  its 
concurrence  not  considerable,  yet  doth  it  obtun  the  name  of 
the  whole  cure,  and  carrieth  often  the  honour  of  the  capital 
energy,  which  had  no  finger  in  it. 


dtned  to  indulge  ■  good  de&l  or  icepti-  There  occun  in  tbe  Omtlaaaxi'i  Maga- 

ciam  u  10  the  efficacy  of  locfa  cbanna.  tine  (toI.  cii,  pt.  i,  p.  5B1,)  ■  cuiioui 

Camphor,  roUtile  alluli,  puDgent  ictda,  account  of  one  of  these  "cuppi."    It  !• 

tbc.  nhich  ire  o^cn  Died,  and  perbapa  made  of  the  nspifu  ^aufhwny,  out  in 

efflcadoiulr,  aa  repeUcDti  of  contagion,  a  moaldi  b  about  too  Inchea  high  by 

can  icarcely  be  termed  aamlets;  and  if  about  ai  many  in  dianieler,  and  bold* 

they  an  to,  they  mutt  certainly  do  not  about  fbur  ounceii   ii   contained  in  ■ 

come  nitlila  Sir  Thomai'i  definltian,  u  leathern  box  ;  oitfaiD  are  writlm  direC' 

"  not  absling  their  weight  by  emana-  dtnu  for  iti  me,  prefaced  by  a  full  an- 

doiu."     Tbe  Abbt  Pluche  ipeakt  of  tbe  nonDcemeol  of  the  "rerluelarthecupp," 

origin  of  amuleU,  properly  >o  called,  in  together  with  gome  Latin  and  BngUah 

hia  BiiUAre  da  CitI,  I2ma.  lom.  T,  p.  Tcnei.     The  proceaa  of  preparing   tbe 

SeO.    See  alio  a  very  curioui  little  work  cup  (or  ute  waa  either  by  letting  wine 

on  amulet!,  by  Pelr.  Frid.  Arpe,  entitled  aland  fbr  a  certain  lime  In  it,  or  (if  It 

Oi  pradigiaiii  Natura  it  Artit  Oprrilmi  wu  required  lo  anliwimia  more  Mae 

TalwnaiKittAMtiUtadiethiliTaO.  Ham-  than  the  cup  would  contain),  by  plnngiiig 

turgi,   IT17.  (he  cup  into  the  requiute   quantity   of 

9  LatUy,  met  ititnutn,  Ifc.']    Tbe  an-  wine.     Reguloa  of  antimony   waa   alao 

linmnlall  cspp  wat  andently  employed  andenlly  usedin  tbe  (ormof  pilii,  whidi, 

IndomeBticmedidne,  onthedouble  prin-  it  it  onerted,  were,  by  lome  frugal  per- 

ciple  here  atated,  by  which  the  metal,  lona,  ri-ntpUyed  aa  oflen  at  tbey  conid 

without  lonng  Ita  bulk,  Imparled  lo  ihe  be  recoTered  ! 
wine  poured  into  It  the  deiired  property. 
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Herein  exact  and  criHcal  trial  should  be  made  by  public 
enjoinment,  whereby  detennination  might  be  settled  beyond 
debate;  for,  since  thereby  not  only  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
great  treasures  might  be  preseired,  it  is  not  enly  an  error  of 
physics,  but  folly  of  state,  to  doubt  thereof  any  longer.  * 

4.  That  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  still  contain  as  much  water 
as  it  would  without  them,  although  by  Aristotle  in  his 
problems  taken  for  granted,  and  so  receired  by  mos^  is  not 
e£^dble  upon  the  atricteat  experiment  I  could  ever  make. 
For  when  the  airy  interstices  are  filled,  and  as  much  of  the 
salt  of  the  ashes  as  the  water  will  imbibe  is  dissolved,  there 
remains  a  gross  and  terreous  portion  at  the  bottom,  which 
will  possess  a  space  by  itself,  according  whereto,  there  will 
remain  a  quantity  of  water  not  receivable :  so  will  it  come  to 
pass  in  a  pot  of  salt,  although  decrepitated :  *  and  so  also  in 
a  pot  of  snow ;  for  so  much  it  will  want  in  reception,  as  its 
solution  taketh  up,  according  unto  the  bulk  whereof,  there 
will  remun  a  portion  of  water  not  to  be  admitted :  so  a  glass 
atufled  with  pieces  of  sponge  will  want  about  a  sixth  part  of 
what  it  would  receive  without  it:  so  sugar  will  not  dissolve 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  water,  nor  a  metal  m  aqua  fortU 
be  corroded  beyond  its  reception ;  and  so  a  pint  of  salt  of 
tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist  air  untU  it  dissolve,  will  make 
far  more  liquor,  or,  as  some  term  it,  oil,  than  the  former  mea- 
sure will  contain. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  exclu^on  of  idr  by  water,  or  repletion  of 
cavities  possessed  thereby,  whit^  causeth  a  p<^  of  ashes  to 
admit  so  great  a  quantity  of  water,  but  also  the  solution  of 
the  salt  of  the  ashes  into  the  body  of  the  dissolvent :  so  a  pot 
of  ashes  will  receive  somewhat  more  of  hot  water  than  of 
cold,  for  the  warm  water  imbibeth  more  of  the  salt ;  and  a 
vessel  of  ashes  more  than  one  of  pin-dust  or  filings  of  iron ; 
and  a  glass  full  of  water  will  yet  drink  in  a  proportion  of  salt 
or  sugar  without  overflowing. 

Nevertheless,  to  make  the  experiment  with  most  advantage, 
and  in  which  sense  it  approacheth  nearest  the  truth,  it  must 
be  made  in  ashes  thoroughly  burnt  and  well  reverberated  by 

Calcined  till  it  hai 
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fire,  atiei  the  salt  thereof  hath  been  drawn  out  by  iterated 
decoctions.  For  then  the  body,  being  reduced  nearer  unto 
eattb,  and  emptied  of  all  other  principles,  which  had  fomier 
ingreasion  unto  it,  becometh  more  porous,  and  greedily  drink- 
eth  in  water.  He  that  hatli  beheld  what  quantity  of  lead  the 
test  of  saltless  ashes  vill  imbibe,  upon  the  refining  of  silver, 
hath  encouragement  to  think  it  will  do  very  much  more  in 
water.' 

5,  Of  white  powder,  and  such  as  is  discharged  without 
report,*  there  is  no  small  noise  in  the  world;  but  how  far 
agreeable  tunto  truth,  few,  I  perceive,  are  able  to  determine. 
Herein  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  some  and  amuse  the 
credulity  of  others,  we  first  declare,  that  gunpowder  conaist- 
eth  of  three  ingredients,  saltpetre,  small-coal,  and  brimstone.* 

*  Nuerlhelai,  ^.]     Added  in  Snd  he  oKribea  lo  the  cbarcoal  tfae"  quick 

edition.  acceittien,  [ignition,]  "  lo  [be  sulphur  the 

«  S.   0/itfSitopo«erfo-,^c.]    Thenear-  "piercingand  powerful  firing,"  mi  to 

tit  (pproacb  lo  lehiii  jx/adtr  ib  the  fal-  the  nitre  (he  "  Taice  and  the  report." — 

^nating  jMvdtr,  in  which  cartwnate  of  Modem  cipenment  bai  Ahown  that  the 

polaih  is  lubBlilated  for  cbucoul:   the  detonation  or  eiplwion  of  gunpowder  is 

compoiitian  being  three  ptrti  of  uitte,  attributabic  to  the  nitre,  when  combined 

two  of  carbonate  of  potasb,  and  one  of  with  inflammable  aubilancn,    ta.   the 

■ulphuT, — Ure't Dictionary  of  Chtviittry-  flulphur  snd  charcoal^   and  iriiea  from 

But  this  detonates  niote  loiitlly  than  the  ludden  extrication,   by  combiwtiDn, 

gunpowder.    The  nror  which  it  was  our  of   nitrogen   and   carbonic    add    gasea, 

autWr's  object  to  eotiect  here,  waa  that  which  expand  to  a  Tolume   about  two 

of  eipecting  an  effediia  gunpowder  (of  ibouiand  timet  greater  than  that  origi- 

wbatevercolour)  whichibouldbe  "with-  nally   occupied  b;   the  powder. —  The 

out  report."     He  juitly  obiervet,  that,  opiniona  of  Caiilan  and  Snellius,  quoted 

even  odoiilting  the  protnbility  of  making  by  our  author,  ai  lo  the  degree  of  ei- 

a  "  wliite  pDWdet," — "  and  inch  an  one  panaion,  are  erroneoui.  In  descritdng  the 

n  may  give  no  report,"— it  would  "  be  mixture  of  the  three  ingredients  of  gun- 

of  Uttle  force,  and  the  ell^ti  thereof  no  powder.  Sir  Thomaa  baa  named  propor- 

way  to  be  feared."  tioni  Tety    different    from    those    now 

'  UK  firtt  declare,  ^c]  The  aciDunt  adopted.  Bartow  infotraB  u),  that  the 
here  given  of  gnupowder  it  upon  tbe  Chinese  toldieiy  make  their  gunpowder 
whole  accurate ;  eipetially  if  ne  alloir  for  (for  it  ii  there  the  duly  of  every  (oldier 
tbe  uiuettled  itate  of  philoaophical  Ian-  to  prepare  hi&  own)  in  tbe  proportion  of 
gungeal  that  lime,  which  mokei  it  some-  SOlba.  of  nitre  lo  25IU.  each  of  sulphur 
timea  difficult  to  feel  assured  of  Sir  and  charcoal:  but  the  modem  practice  is 
Thomaa's  precise  meaning.  He  wai  eii-  to  employ  about  TS  of  nitre  end  IS  (or 
dently  aware  of  the  neceasity  of  employ-  IB)  of  charcoal  to  10  (or  0)  of  sulphur; 
ing  jiiiTi  iagredienU  in  the  composition  varying  the  relations  between  the  two 
of  gunpowder;  observing  that  'powder  last,  according  as  tbe  abject  is  to  produse 
which  is  made  of  impure  and  greasy  pelre  a  powder  of  greater  durability  or  of 
hath  but  a  weak  emission,  and  givetb  a  greater  strength ;  more  uiually  the  sut- 
faint  report;  "  and  again,  "that  the  best  phur  has  been  increased,  and  the  carbon 
way  to  alter  the  noise  and  strength  of  the  lessened^in  order  to  obtain  a  more  last- 
discharge,  consists  in  the  quahly  of  the  ing  article,  by  a  slight  sacrifice  of  strength 
nitre."  He  aaugns,  wilh  aufficicnt  cor-  — which  may  readily  be  compensated  by 
rectness,  to  its  constituents  their  respect-  increasing  Ihc  charge, 
iie  share  in  the  general  results,  when 
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Saltpetre,  although  it  be  also  natural  and  found  in  several 
places,  yet  is  that  of  common  use  an  ar^cial  salt,  drafrn  from 
the  infuaion  of  salt  earth,  aa  that  of  stales,  stables,  dove- 
bouses,  cellars,  and  other  covered  places,  ^  where  the  rain  can 
neither  dissolve,  nor  the  sun  approach  to  resolve  it:  brimstone 
is  a  mineral  body  of  fat  and  inflammable  parts,  and  this  is 
either  used  crude,  and  called  sulphur  vive,  and  is  of  a  sadder 
colour,  or,  after  deptiration,  such  as  we  have  in  magdaleons  ^ 
or  rolls,  of  a  lighter  yellow :  small-coal^  is  known  unto  aU,  and 
for  this  use  is  made  of  sallow,  willow,  alder,  bazel,  and  the 
like: — which  tbree,  proportionably  mixed,  tempered,  and 
formed  into  granulary  bodies,  do  make  up  that  powder  which 
is  in  use  for  guns. 

Now  all  these,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  the  discharge, 
yet  have  they  distinct  intentions,  and  different  offices  in 
the  composition.  From  brimstone  proceedeth  the  piercing 
and  powerfiil  firing  i  for  small-coal  and  petre  together  will 
only  spit,  nor  vigorously  continue  the  igntUon.  From  small- 
coal  ensueth  the  black  colour  and  quick  accension;  for  nei- 
ther brimstone  nor  petre,  although  in  powder,  will  take  fire 
like  small-coal,  nor  will  they  easily  kindle  upon  the  sparks  of 
a  flint;  aa  neither  will  camphor,  a  body  very  inflammable; 
but  small-coal  is  equivalent  to  tinder,  and  serveth  to  light  the 
sulphur;  it  may  also  serve  to  difiuse  the  ignition  through 
every  part  of  the  mixture ;  and  being  of  more  gross  and  fixed 
parts,  may  seem  to  moderate  the  activity  of  saltpetre,  and 
prevent  too  hasty  rarefaction.  °  From  saltpetre  proceedeth 
the  force  and  the  report ;  for  sulphur  and  small-coal  mixed 
wiU  not  take  fire  with  noise  or  exilition,  *  and  powder  which 
is  made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre  bath  but  a  weak  emission, 

*  Sallpetri,  although  U  bt  aUo  MM-  '  nuU-MoL]    The  old  tenn  Tot  diu- 

nil,  ^.1    Natiie  wltpelie,  m  nitre,  (m.  nwl.  For  magdakat,  ut  note  at  p.  SIS. 

trot*  ig  potaih)   oecun  in   cnuU   and  *  itmttjialM,lft:.'\    Added  in  Ind  edi- 

apilU^   ajttai.%,    in    Spain,    France,  tion.   Tlial  chata>3l  eerrea  m  a  difFUting 

Italy,  and  Hungary  ;  in  Arabia,  Fenia,  Riedium  to  &ci1icate  i^tion    ii   Cnie  ; 

■Dd  India  1  at  the  Cape  of  Oond  Hope,  but  it  ii  noteuy  to  lee  how  it  can  oper- 

in  the  moantaini  of  Kentucky,  and  near  ale  to  "moderate  the  activity  of  uUl- 

Lima  in  South  America.    But  not  being  petre." 

natuntly  produced  in  luflcient quantity,  t  laHtian.']     "The  act  of  ipringinB 

it  i)  obtained  artificially,  in  what  art  oat  auddenly."    The'  pretenl  pauigc  ii 

termed  nitre-hti;  ai  ii  deBcribed  by  JotauMn'*  Mie  aulbotity. 
Thenard,  (Traiti  dt  Chmit,  ii,  SlI. 
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and  giveth  a  faint  report.  And  therefore,  in  tbe  tliree  sorts 
of  powder,  the  strongest  containeth  most  saltpetre,  and  the 
proportion  thereof  is  about  ten  parts  of  petre,  unto  one  of 
coal  and  salphur. 

But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  report  is  the  vehement 
commoUon  of  the  air,  upon  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption 
of  the  powder ;  for  that  being  suddenly  fired,  and  almost 
altogether,  upon  this  high  rarefaction  requireth  by  many  de- 
grees a  greater  space  than  before  its  body  occupied ;  but 
finding  resistance,  it  actively  forceth  his  way,  and  by  con- 
cussion of  tbe  air  occasioneth  the  report.  Now  with  what 
violence  it  forceth  upon  the  air,  may  easily  be  conceived,  if 
we  admit,  what  Cardan  affirmeth,  that  the  powder  fired  doth 
occupy  an  hundred  times  a  greater  apace  than  its  own  bulk ; 
or  rather  what  Snellius  more  exactly  accounteth,  that  it  ex- 
ceedeth  its  former  space  no  less  than  13500  times.  And  this 
is  tbe  reason  not  only  of  this  fulminating  report  of  guns,  but 
may  resolve  the  cause  of  those  terrible  cracks,  and  affrighting 
noises  of  heaven ; '  that  is,  the  nitrous  and  sulphureous  ex- 
halations, set  on  fire  in  the  clouds ;  whereupon  requiting  a 
larger  place,  they  force  out  their  way,  not  only  with  the 
breaking  of  the  cloud,  but  tbe  laceration  of  the  air  about  it. 
When,  if  the  matter  be  spirituous,  and  the  cloud  compact 
the  noise  is  great  and  terrible :  if  the  cloud  be  thin,  and  the 

I  Jad  thu  U  the  noma,  lft.'\    In  hU  created  by  condenution,  and  in  the  Gir- 

compariion  of  ganpowder  wiib  ligblning,  met  rtlTtalmg  in  order  to  aSbrd  the  ipace 

ODr   aolhui   propoca  an  opinion  tihicb  required  by  rire&ction ; — yet,  the  mi- 

iru  main  (lined  by  hii  greal  conlrmpo-  wfimt  reaultiin  both  caua  ate,  litemale 

rtry,  Dr.  Wallia;  who  contidered  their  icactiona  of  tbe  partidei  of  air,  till  iti 

eSfect)  to  umilar,  that  the;  might,  with-  average  deniily  a  regained.     Hence  it 

out  beailation,  be  aicribed  to  the  ianie  foiiowi,  that  ia  both  caiei  lound  arisei 

cauae.     Tbe  dlinivery  afeiectii^ity,  and  from  the  coneuuion,  and  coniequent  un- 

Ihe  identity  ariighiniog  wilh  the  electric  dulation  (loiue  Prolenor  Brande'i  term) 

fluid  WM  reserved  for  a  century  later  : —  occaiioned  by  ihe  leipecilTe  eiploaion* 

but  tbe  pbiloGDpby  of  towid  \t  Bubatan-  of  gunpowder  attd  of  Lightning, 
tialiy  tbe  aame  in  both  caaei;  for,  ai-         If  it  be  admitted,  howerer,  that  the 

though  tbe  iBwttdiait  reiulli,  of  the  ig'  ideai  of  Sir  Thomas  on  the  point  were 

nilion  ofgunpowderand  of  thedixhatge  not  far  from  tbe  trulb  ;   it  mait,  on  the    ' 

of  electric  fluid,  are  directly  oppoule, —  other   hand,  be  confeued  that   he   hai 

being  rari/actiim  in  the  one  cue,  by  the  clothed  ihem  in  language  not  only  un. 

erolutiaD  of  gtati,  and  in  the  other  cen-  philo«opbic«l,  butmogt  ambiguoui,  when 

ifmafjon  by  the  combination   of  other  he ipeaJiB  of  " Ihe  ireoiHiigof  theeloudi, 

gaaei;  and  althoDgh  tbe  firil  reiuici  on  and  laeeralivn  of  tbe  air,'' — and  of  "tbe 

the  iuTToun<Ung  atm'otpbere  are  also  op-  matUr  being  iptHdimu,   and  tbe  cloudi 

poaite, — the  air  in  the   latter  caie   ad-  compact;"  or  " Ihe  ciouda  (iin  and  Ihe 

eaiiei»g  in  order  lo  occupy  the  vacuum  materiali  tueak, '' 
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materials  weak,  the  eruption  is  languid,  ending  in  corniscationB 
and  fiasltes  without  noise,  although  hut  at  the  distance  of 
two  miles;  which  is  esteemed  the  remotest  distance  of  clouds.^ 
And,  therefore,  such  ligbtningB  do  seldom  any  liaim ;  and, 
therefore  also,  it  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky, 
as  is  observahly  recorded  in  some  histories.' 

From  the  like  cause  may  also  proceed  subterraneous  thun- 
ders and  earthquakes,  when  sulphureous  and  nitrous  veins 
being  fired,  upon  rarefacdon  do  force  their  way  through 
bodies  that  resbt  them.*  Where,  if  the  kindled  matter  be 
plentiful,  and  the  mine  close  and  firm  about  it,  subversion  of 
hills  and  towns  doth  sometimes  follow:  if  scanty,  weak,  aud 
the  earth  hollow,  or  porous,  there  only  ensueth  some  faint 
concussion  or  tremulous  and  quaking  motion.  Surely,  a  main 
reason  why  the  ancients  were  so  imperfect  in  the  doctrine  <A 
meteors,  was  their  ignorance  of  gunpowder  and  fireworks, 
which  bes't  discover  the  causes  of  many  thereof.* 

Now,  therefore,  he  that  would  destroy  the  report  of  pow- 
der, must  work  upon  the  petre ;  he  that  would  exchange  the 
colour,  must  think  how  to  alter  the  small-coal;  for  the  one, 
that  is,  to  make  white  powder,  it  is  surely  many  ways  feasible : 
the  best  I  know,  is  by  the  powder  of  rotten  willows ;  spunk,  or 
touch-wood  prepared,  might,  perhaps,  make  it  russet ;  and 
some,  as  Beringuccio  afHrmeth,*  have  promised  to  make  it 
red :  all  which,  notwithstanding,  doth  little  concern  the  re- 
*  In  hi>  Pyrottcinia. 

i  tit  rmoleit  diilOBce  a/ cloudt,']  The  happen!  in  ■  Ihundec  alorni,  but  which 
■verage  height  of  clouds  icarcely  exceed)  .....'■..  .    ■.. 

k  mile,  or  a  mile  and  bair.  And  many 
{etpedalljr  thunder  clouds),  ere  luippnd- 
ed  mnch  lower;  occuiDnally  aa  low  M 
appaiFntly  to  touch  the  ground. 

*  Jad  llurefire,  alio,  it  ii  jtrodigimu,  lury,   tried    Itae   following    eipenment. 

4«.]    In  the  fall  of  meteoric  ilones,  flaih-  He  miied  »  contidenble  quantity  of»ul- 

ea  of  Sra  aie  aeen   proceeding  from    a  phur,  and  inn  filingi,  with  water,  into  a 

cloud,    and   a   load   rattling   nobe   like  paste ;  enreloped  It  in  a  doth,  and  boiied 

thunder  ii  heard.     Tbeie  drcumitaneea.  it  In  the  earth,  which  he  rammed  firmly 

and  the  ludden  itroke  and  detonation  en*  about  it.    In  a  few  hours  the  gnnnd 

aniiig,  long  cauied  them  to  he  confound-  twelled,  and  cracked  and  tatphumms  ex- 

ed  with  an  effiict  of  lightning,  and  called  halations,  accompanied  with  Bame,  made 

thiinderbolta.     But  one  circumstance  ■>  their  appearance.    In  short  he  succeeded 

enough  to  mork  the  differenee:  the  flaah  in  producing,  in  miniature,  an  artifldal 

and  lound  hare  been  perceived  occasion-  Tolcano. 

ally  to  emanate  fiom  a  very  imall  chud         '  IkireBf.]   This  paragraph  was  addeil 

insulated  in  a  r/rnr  lAy;  which  never  in  the  3nd  edition. 
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port ;  for  that,  as  we  have  shewed,  depends  on  another  ingre- 
dient ;  and  therefore,  also,  under  the  colour  of  black,  this 
prindple  is  very  variable ;  for  it  is  made  not  only  by  willow, 
alder,  hazel,  &c.  but  some  above  all  commend  the  coals  of 
flax  and  rushes,  and  some  also  contend  the  same  may  be 
effected  with  tinder. 

As  for  the  other,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  report,  it  is  reason- 
ably attempted  but  two  ways;  either  by  quite  leaving  out,  or 
else  by  silencing  the  saltpetre.  How  to  abate  the  vigour 
thereof,  or  silence  its  bombulation,  a  way  is  promised  by  Porta, 
not  only  in  general  terms  by  some  fat  bodies,  but  in  particu- 
lar by  borax  and  butter  mixed  in  a  due  proportion ;  which, 
saith  he,  will  so  go  off  as  scarce  to  be  heard  by  the  dis- 
charger ;  and  indeed  plentifully  mixed,  it  will  almost  take  off 
the  report,  and  also  the  force  of  the  charge.  That  it  may  be 
thus  made  without  saltpetre,  I  have  met  with  but  one  exam- 
ple, that  is,  of  Alphonsus,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  who,  in  the  rela- 
tion of  Brassavolus  and  Cardan,*  invented  such  a  powder 
as  would  discharge  a  bullet  without  report. 

That  therefore  white  powder  there  may  be,  tliere  is  no  ab- 
surdity :  that  also  such  a  one  as  may  give  no  report,  we  will 
not  deny  a  posMbtlty.  But  this,  however  contrived,  either 
with  or  without  saltpetre,  will  surely  be  of  little  force,  and  the 
efiects  thereof  no  way  to  be  feared ;  for  as  it  amits  of  report, 
so  will  it  of  effectual  exclusion,  and  so  the  charge  be  of  little 
force  which  is  excluded.  For  this  much  is  reported  of  that 
famous  powder  of  Alphonsus,  which  was  not  of  force  enough 
to  kill  a  chicken,  according  to  the  delivery  of  Brassavolus : 
jamque  pulvis  inventus  ett  qui  glandem  tine  bombo  proficit, 
nee  tamett  vefiementer  ut  velpuUum  interficere  potsit. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  there  are  ways  to  discharge  a  bullet, 
not  only  with  powder  that  makes  no  noise,  but  without  any 
powder  at  all;  as  is  done  by  water  and  wind-guns,  but  these 
afford  no  fuhninating  report,  and  depend  on  single  principles. 
And  even  in  ordinary  powder  there  are  pretended  other  ways 
to  alter  the  noise  and  strength  of  the  discharge;  and  the 
best,  if  not  only  way,  consists  in  the  quality  of  the  nitre :  for 
as  for  other  ways  which  make  either  additions  or  alterations 

•  D£  Eiamnt  Saliam. 
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in  the  powder  or  charge,  I  find  therein  no  effect.''  That  unto 
every  pound  of  sulphur  an  adjecdon  of  one  ounce  of  qukk- 
silrer,  or  unto  every  pound  of  petre,  one  ounce  of  tal  ar- 
mottiae,  will  much  intend^  the  force,  and  consequently  the 
report,  as  Beringuccio  hath  delivered,  I  find  no  success  there- 
in. That  a  piece  of  opium  will  dead  the  force  and  blow,  as 
some  have  promised,  I  find  herein  no  such  peculiarity,  no 
more  than  in  any  gum  or  viscose  body;  and  as  much  efiect 
there  is  to  be  found  from  scammony.  That  a  bullet  dipped 
in  oil,  by  preventing  the  transpiration  of  air,^  will  carry  farther 
and  pierce  deeper,  as  Porta  affirmeth,  my  experience  cannot 
discern.'  That  quidcsilver  is  more  destructive  than  shot,  is 
surely  not  to  be  made  out ;  *  for  it  wUl  scarce  make  any 
penetration,  and  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly  pierce 
through  a  parchment.  That  vinegar,  spirits  of  wine,  or  the 
distilled  water  of  orange-peels,  wherewith  the  powder  is  tem- 
pered, are  more  effectual  unto  the  report  than  common  water, 
as  some  do  promise,  I  shall  not  aflirm ;  but  may  assuredly 
more  conduce  unto  the  preservation  and  durance  of  the  pow- 
der, as  Cataneo  •  hath  well  observed. 

That  the  heads  of  arrows  and  bullets  have  been  discharged 
vrith  that  force,  as  to  melt  or  grow  red  hot  in  their  flight,* 
though  commonly  received,  and  taken  up  by  Aristotle  in  his 
Meteors,  is  not  so  easily  allowable  by  any  who  shall  consider, 
that  a  bullet  of  wax  will  mischief  without  melting ;  that  an 
arrow  or  bullet  discharged  agatnst  linen  or  paper  does  not  set 
them  on  fire;   and  hardly  apprehend  how^  an  iron  should 

*  ActTlimttti  intone  a  tat  Bombarduro. 


Frtncb  tr*Dtl>Uii  of  Henry's  Epitome  oT  I  aalta  bt  madt  Ml.]     I  believe  Ihil 

Cbeitiiati;,  to  Inereue  Ibe  exploiiie  ef-  of  Porta  CDncerning  qulckiilier,  yf  bee 

Iccl  of  gunponder.  bee  rigblly  undentoodt  but  hee  did  wel 

'  inttnd.']     Make  more  inlenae.  to  put  ill  in  incb  ob*cure  tennt,  leut  itt 

S  prevmling  tin  truupiiation  tfair,]     ibould  prove  too  peniidoua Wr. 

Ill  ticapebelween  the  bullet  and  tbeiide  l  Thai  the  kiadt  nf  amaat  and  balUli, 

ofihe  barrel.    The  definition  of  the  Urm  ^.]     Ifaball  itrilie  a  plate  of  iron,  it 

by  lohnwD,  tecmi  quite  Inapplicable  to  will  be  brolten  in  pietei,  and  tbe  piecet 

Ibe  preieol  patsage,  though  he  cilet  it  oHeii  found  in  a  nearly  fused  state.   But 

ai  hii  aulhotit)'.  tbli  heat  ia  geoerated  bj  the  perciuuoo, 

»  Tiat  a  buUet,  i^.]    If  the  bullet,  not  by  the  motion, 

eipecially  a  Umpin  [tanpwii]  tbui  dipt,  *  and  harib/  oppnhtni  Aon.]   "  Nei- 

doe  Alt  the  peece,  soe  ai  to  be  ramd  in  ;  ther  will  any  readily  apprehend  how,  &c." 
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grow  red  hot,  Bbce  the  swiftest  motion  at  band  will  not  keep 
one  red  that  bath  been  red  by  fire :  as  may  be  observed  in 
swinging  a  red  hot  iron  about,  or  fastening  It  into  a  wheel, 
which,  under  that  motion,  will  sooner  grow  cold  than  without 
it.  That  a  bullet  also  mounts  upward  upon  the  horizontal  or 
point-blank  discharge,  many  artists  do  not  allow ;  who  con- 
tend that  it  describeth  a  paraboUcal  and  bowing  line  by  rea- 
son of  its  natural  gravity  inclining  it  always  downward.* 

But,  beside  the  prevalence  from  saltpetre,'  as  master  ingre- 
dient in  the  mixture,  sulphur  may  hold  a  greater  use  in  the 
composition,  and  farther  activity  in  the  exclusion,  than  is  by 
most  conceived.  For  sulphur  vhe  makes  better  powder  than 
common  sulphur,  which  nevertheless  is  of  a  quick  accension. 
For  small-coal,  saltpetre,  and  camphor,  made  into  powder  will 
be  of  little  force,  wherein  notwithstanding  there  wants  not 
the  accending  ingredient.  And  camphor,  though  it  flame 
well,  yet  will  not  flush  so  lively,  or  defecate  saltpetre,  if  you 
inject  it  thereon,  like  sulphur,  as  in  the  preparation  of  tcU 
prujteUtE.  And,  lastly,  though  many  ways  may  be  found  to 
light  this  powder,  yet  is  there  none  I  know  to  make  a  strong 
and  vigorous  powder  of  saltpetre,  without  the  admixtion  of 
sulphur.  Arsenic,  red  and  yellow,  that  is,  orpiment  and  ean- 
darach,"  may,  perhaps,  do  something,  as  being  indanunable 
and  containing  sulphur  in  them ;  but  containing  also  a  salt, 
and  mercurial  mixtion,  they  will  be  of  little  effect ;  and  white 
or  crystalline  arsenic  of  less,  for  that  being  artificial  and  sub- 
limed with  salt,  will  not  endure  flammation. 

This  antipathy  or  contention  between  saltpetre  and  sulphur 
upon  an  actual  fire,  in  their  complete  and  distinct  bodies,  is 
also  manifested  in  their  preparations,  and  bodies  which  in- 
visibly contain  them.    Thus  in  the  preparation  of  croctu  me- 

'  That  tit  headt,  tie.']    Added  In  the  hKurn.      Cum   x    Kripnun,   tigalflat, 

Ind  cdidon.  ^imil  /ntprrl ;  cum  v  nHpigwahaB  ; 

•  prwofcucr,  4<.]     Edit.  IB4B  read.,  _primuni  mIuIsit ;  iecundura  dekWii- 

"  pnralmce  to  report  from  ultpelre  by  ^      2a.8,i«iF  e,iam  en  Teralm  pk- 

wiih  upon  theiDDnwcti  offlre."  _     .^    .        "".„..' 


in  upon  me  nprovcn  oi  nre.  w.     »      *  ^    ^    . 

TTore  ted  muiou  tl 
It  quidun  medimtrl 


ler2«A«&(l|.  el  Sa.W™  qu*m  ''"■  Erith»ce,.lii.  PropoU..  .pun.  dbui, 
tjiT^^  >  ■  !,^  •  1  Kd  ■man  iiporlt,  in  &Tii  renerilur  Mor- 
ftcili  eiTore  led  muimo  rit«  ptnculo      .      h.^jh...  r.. 


psiltni;   Grati  OQomiitid 
hie  mnti  wat. — Wr. 
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taUorum,  the  matter  kindleth  and  flusbetli  like  gunpowder; 
wberein,  notwithstanding,  there  is  nothing  but  antimony  ^  and 
saltpetre.  But  this  may  proceed  from  the  sulphur  of  anttino> 
ny  not  enduring  the  society  of  saltpetre ;  for  after  three  or 
four  accensions,  through  a  fresh  addition  of  petre,  the  powder 
will  flush  no  more,  for  the  sulphur  of  the  antimony  is  quite 
exhaled.  Thus  iron  in  aqua  fortis  will  fall  into  ebullition, 
with  noise  and  emication,  as  also  a  crass  and  fumid  exhalation, 
which  are  caused  from  this  combat  of  the  sulphur  of  iron, 
with  the  acid  and  nitrous  spirits  of  aqua  fortia.  So  is  it  also 
in  aurum/ulmnaru,  or  powder  of  gold  dissolved  in  aqua  regit, 
and  precipitated  with  oil  of  tartar,  which  will  kindle  without 
an  actual  fire,  and  afford  a  report  like  gunpowder ;  that  is, 
not  as  Crollius  *  affirmeth,  from  any  antipathy  between  sal  ar- 
moniac  and  tartar,  but  rather  between  the  nitrous  spirits  of 
aqua  regis,  commixed  per  minima  with  the  sulphur  of  gold, 
as  Sennertus  hath  observed. 

6.  That  coral  (which  is  a  Uthophyton,  or  stone-plant,  and 
growetb  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea)  is  soft  under  water,  but 
waxetb  bard  in  the  lur,  although  the  assertion  of  Dioscorides, . 
Pliny,  and  consequently  Solinus,  Isidore,  Rueus,  and  many 
others,'  and  stands  believed  by  most,  we  have  some  reason  to 
doubt,  especially  if  we  conceive  with  common  believers,  a 
total  softness  at  the  bottom,  and  this  induration  to  be  singly 
made  by  the  air,  not  only  from  so  sudden  a  petrifaction  and 
strange  induration,  not  easily  made  out  from  the  qualities  of 
wr,  but  because  we  find  it  rejected  by  experimental  enquiries. 
Johannes  Beguinus,  in  his  chapter  of  the  Tincture  of  Cora], 
undertakes  to  clear  the  world  of  this  error,  from  the  expresa 
experiment  of  John  Baptista  de  Kicole,  who  was  overseer  of 
the  gathering  of  coral  upon  the  kingdom  of  Turns.  "  This 
gentleman,"  saith  he,  "desirous  to  find  the  nature  of  coral, 
and  to  be  resolved  how  it  growelh  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
caused  a  man  to  go  down  no  less  than  a  hundred  fathom,  with 
express  [direction]  to  take  notice  whether  it  were  hard  or  soft  in 
the  place  where  it  growetb.    Who  returning,  brought  in  each. 

•  Di  Comtum  Ckyaieonim. 
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hand  a  branch  of  coral,  affirming  it  was  as  hard  at  the  bottom 
as  in  the  air  where  be  delivered  it.  The  same  was  also  con- 
firmed by  a  trial  of  his  own,  handling  it  a  fathom  under  water 
before  it  felt  the  air."  Boetius,  in  hts  accurate  tract,  De  Gem- 
mit,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  not  ascribing  its  concretion  unto 
the  air,  but  the  coagulating  spirits  of  salt,  and  lapidifical  juice 
of  the  sea,  which  entering  the  parts  of  that  plant,  overcomes 
its  vegetability,  and  converts  it  into  a  lapideous  substance. 
And  this,  saith  he,  doth  happen  when  the  plant  is  ready  to 
decay  ;  for  all  coral  is  not  hard,  and  in  many  concreted  plants 
some  parts  remain  unpetrified,  that  is,  the  quick  and  livelier 
parts  remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  ponverted.  Now, 
that  plants  and  ligneous  bodies  may  indurate  under  water 
without  approacbment  of  air,  we  have  experiment  in  coral- 
line, with  many  corslloidal  concretions ;  and  that  little  stony 
plant,  which  Mr.  Johnson  n&meth  hippurit  corallotdes,  and 
Gesner,yo^tM  mansu  arenosis,  we  have  found  in  fresh  water, 
which  is  the  less  concretive  portion  of  that  element.  We 
have  also  with  us  the  visible  petrification  of  wood  in  many 
waters,  whereof  so  much  as  is  covered  with  water  converteth 
into  stone ;  as  much  as  is  above  it  and  in  the  tur,  retuneth 
the  form  of  wood,  and  continueth  as  before.^ 

Now,  though  '  in  a  middle  way  we  may  concede,  that  some 
are  soft,  and  others  hard,  yet,  whether  all  coral  were  first  a 
woody  substance,  and  afterwards  converted,  or  rather  some 
thereof  were  never  such,  but  fixim  the  sprouting  spirit  of  salt 
were  able  even  in  their  stony  natures  to  ramify  and  send  forth 
branches,  as  is  observable  in  some  stones,  in  silver  and  me- 
tallic bodies,  is  not  without  some  question.  And  such  at 
least  might  some  of  those  be,  which  Fiaravand  observed  to 
grow  upon  bricks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  upon  the  coast  of 
Barbary.* 

9  and   rtmlimiclli,   4^.]       Nccre    the  ncu  of  anj  rueiTed  opinion — etpeciallf 

biiike  or  Haiwel,  ivro  milci  Tram  Oion,  on  subjecu  but  little  undcnIDod — to  Itkt 

under  a  ttile  and  bridge,  ii  a  draine  or  his  itand  on  ground  not  leu  hollow,  and 

diill  in  a  ditch,  out  of  which  t  took  di-  even  to  make  hi>  stuck  ftam  a  poaidon 

vene  smali  Edcbes,  eone  nearly  in  eras-  equalt;  untenable.  Thusbaa  it  happened 

taled,  and  lome  pctrefied WV.  to  our  author  in  [he  preient  cue.     He 

'  Kbui,  IhBugA.^c.^  Added  in  3rd  edit.  Juitly  denouncei  >•  ertoiieout,  the  popu- 

*  6.  Thai  coral,  ^-c]    ll  must.  In  the  inr  opinion,   "that  coral  ii   eoft  under 

very  nature  orthingi,  bewcuionBlly  the  water,  but  waxelh  hard  in  the  air  i"  but 

tale  of  him  who  challenget  the  Kuad-  aeenis  not  in  the  illghteat 'd^ree  awue 
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7.  We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning  porce- 
lain ^  or  china  dishes,  that  according  to  common  belief  they 

are  made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  preparation  about  an  hun- 
dred years  under  ground;  for  the  relations  thereof  are  not 

of  thit  much  gnicr  tiTor,  ihen  ptera-  in  ill  luccciure  itytn,  which,  linnt  in 

lent,  IbaL  it  belong!  lo  the  mioeril  or  KctioD,  eibibil  concenlric  ringi,  leu  uid 

legtnble,  JniteBd  of  the  anlmil  kingdom.  Int  dote  lo  each  other,  m  Ihej  an  more 

But  in  tbii  he  erred  Dot  only  with  the  ditlint  froin  the  c«ntre,  like  thoM  ofihe 

faigbeit  autharities,  but  with  all,  both  trunk  afa  tree.    The  outer  laver, which 

prior  to,  and  coalemponr;  with  him.  like  the  bark  ii  alwayi  K^er  than  lbo*e 

Nor  wa»  the  true  nature  of  eoral  aicer.  beneath  it,  i>  in  fact  ^e  living  part  of  the 

tuned  till  long  afler  him.    Uany  of  the  coral.   On  iU  tarfito  are  diaperaed,  here 

older  naturaliiti  regarded  it  >i  a  nwre  iikd  there,  irreguliuly,  tuberclea,  batiag 

•lone,  B  mineral  taking  (onwHhal  the  their  orifice  diiided  into   eight  ro^j,- 

formofatiee:  olhen,  and  opedally  the  each  tubercle  being  the  mouib  oi  en- 

early  botauiiti,  legatdiag  in  form  talhcr  Innce  to  the  cell  of  a  polype.    Thii  er- 

than  it!  material,  pronounced  it  without  teiior  luriace  or  bark,  ii  longitodinally 

beaitation,   a  tree,  duly   pronded  whb  furrowed  with  itru,  occaiioned  by  tubei 

roof,  tnadi,  braiuhti,  and  twigi;    and  or  canalt  running  along  the  bnachei, 

having  obaerved  the  exterior  (and  mott  and  filled  with  a  milky  fiuid. 

receiilly  depotiled)  layer   lo    he  aofier  The  reproduction  or  growth  of  conl 

than  thflie  beueBth  it,  they  called  it  the  ii  thu  eSected; — The  egg  it   tbrowa 

bark.  In  1703,  the  Count  Manigli,  hav-  out  of  tbe  tubercle  before  dcMxibed  ;  it 

Ing  had  the  opportunity  ofremaiking  the  falls,  an  embryo  drop  of  conJ-jelly,  aod 

coral  at  the  luriace  of  the  aea,  throwing  become!  agglutinated  to  therockorolfaer 

out  from  Tiriout  pointi  iti  radiated  and  tnbilance  which  rHci'e*  it.     It  tpnada 

fiowet-like   inbaldtanti,   the  poigpi,  he  out  upon  tbe  turface  Ihereofi  and  from 

congratulated  himselfai  having  com  plet-  iti  centre  aoon  ariiei  i  tubercle,  which 

edihe  plant  by  the  dlicoverj  of  itijbw-  at  length  openi  in  tbe  middle,  and  throwi 

m.     No  one  doubted  thii  opinion,  till  out  iu  lenUmla  in  tearch  of  nutriment, 

Feyuonel  dlitinguiibed  bimaelf  by  the  or  (or  the  purpoae  of  lopintion.      Iti 

diieovery,  that  these  jfoueri  were  in  &ct  growth  become*  more  aod  Bioie  rapid, 

animali.     But  tbe  Irutb  wai  received  re-  In  its  interior  is  secreted  the  calcareous 

luctantly  by  the  French  naturalists,  till  material  which  becomes  etroL     Thus  it 

GueUardsnd  Juisicu,  lenlby  thei^cwfa-  shoota  up  aod  branches   out,  thiofring 

nil  del  SeitTieft,  confirmed  aod  (ally  es-  out  freah  polypi  at  various  placet.     The 

labliibed  the  bet.    We  owe,  however,  to  extremities  of  its  branches,   bong  die 

the  naturalists  of  Italy,  principally,  our  points  of  recent  formation,  are  aiwiys 

knowledge  of  the  structure  and  phyu-  softer  than  the  other  parts ;  which  may 

ology  ofconi,  as  well  ai  of  Its  mode  of  have  led  to  the  etroneoua  luppotitiim  that 

growth.    A  haity  sketch  may  not  he  it  iisoft  under  walei.and  bintenabyex- 

nnacceptable  lo  Ihs  reader.  poiure  a  the  air. 

Each  enrol,  (that  is,  the  entire  haUta-  The  coral  is  snppoaed  to  attain  its  full 

tion  oftacA  separafecolonyof  pa/^,J  is  growth  in  about  ten  years  :  and  lo  lose 

a  kind  of  ilnb,  or  trii  in  nuoiature,  gradually  the  brilliancy  of  its  red  eohnu 

abool  eighteen  inches  high,  and  one  in  by  age. 

diameter  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Innk.  It  is  found  prindpally  in  the  Hediter- 

Its  base,  by  means  of  wbich,  as  by  the  ranean  and  Red  StM,  at  various  depths 

rMf,  the  whole  coral  becomes  firmly  at-  from  lix  lo  seven  bundred  feet  below  the 

cached  to  Ihe  rock  on  wbich  it  grows,  ii  surlace  of  the  sea, 

spread  out  and  flattened,  like  that  of  the  The  plant  mentioned,  ii  probaUy  m 

larger^!.  At  the  height  of  a  few  inches  ckara,   (nalgarii  or   hiifida;)  but  the 

from  the  base,  Ihe  trunk  throws  out  ita  crust  is  only  a  calcareous  depodt. 

brmeba,  which  again  ramify  into  lesser  That  which  our  anibor  aSt  pttr^fiit- 

onei,  each  lerminated  by  a  bloat,  softer,  fin  of  wood,  is  in  fact  owrely  incntslm- 

extremity.  lion. 

In  structure,  aa  well  aa  form,  the  coral  S  (P«  are  net,  ^-c]     This  account  of 

bears  a  resemblance  to  wood :  especially  the  Chinne  metliod  of  nuking  porcelaia 
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only  diverse  but  contraiy,  and  authors  agree  not  herein. 
Guide  Pancirullus  will  have  tbem  made  of  egg-shells,  lobster- 
Bhells,  and  gypsum  laid  up  in  the  earth  the  space  of  eighty 
years :  of  the  same  affirmation  is  Scaliger,  and  the  common 
opinion  of  most.  Ramuzius,  in  his  Navigatiotu,  is  of  a  con- 
trary assertion;  that  they  are  made  out  of  earth,  not  laid 
under  ground,  but  hardened  in  the  sun  and  wind,  the  space 
of  forty  years.  But  Gonzales  de  Mendoza,  a  man  employed 
into  China  from  Philip  the  second,  king  of  Spain,  upon  en- 
quiry and  ocular  experience,  delivered  a  way  difierent  irom 
all  these.  For  enquiring  into  the  artifice  thereof,  he  found 
they  were  made  of  a  chalky  eattb  ;  which,  beaten  and  steep- 
ed in  water,  affordeth  a  cream  or  fatness  on  the  top,  and  a 
gross  subsidence  at  the  bottom ;  out  of  the  cream  or  super- 
fluitance,  the  finest  dishes,  saith  he,  are  mode ;  out  of  the  resi- 
dence thereof,  the  coarser ;  which  being  formed,  they  gild  or 
pain^  and,  not  after  an  hundred  years,  but  presently,  commit 
unto  the  iumsce.  This,  saith  he,  is  known  by  experience, 
and  more  probable  than  what  Odoardus  Barbosa  hath  de- 
livered, that  they  are  made  of  shells,  and  buried  under  earth 
an  hundred  years.  And  answerable  in  all  points  hereto,  is 
the  reladon  of  Linschotten,  a  diligent  enquirer,  in  his  Orien- 
tal Navigations.  Later  confirmation  may  be  had  firom  Alva- 
rez the  Jesuit,  who  lived  long  in  those  parts,  in  his  reladons 
of  China :  that  porcelain  vessels  were  made  but  in  one  town 
of  the  province  of  Chiamsi ;  that  the  earth  was  brought  out 
of  other  provinces,  but,  for  the  advantage  of  water,  which 
makes  them  more  polite  and  perspicuous,  they  were  only 
made  in  this ;  that  they  were  wrought  and  &shioned  like 
those  of  other  countries,  whereof  some  were  tinted  blue. 


ia  accurate.    Ai  la  the  mBteriali  of  which  memolT  to  the  academy,  deaciilung  Ihc 

it  nu  compoied,  EUaumur  made  •ome  mode  Ibltowed  bf  Ihe  Chlntte  in   the 

remicht)  in  the  earl;  pari  at  th«  dgh-  maniibctorr  of  their  porcel^n.     Two 

teenth  centurT  ;  the  result  of  which  wu  lubnancn  are  employed  by  them,  ttaa 

an  Didnion  that  tine  porcelain  I*  made  of  one  ailed  katlin,  and  the  oilier  petuMt. 

two  iogredienti — the  one  capable  of  reuat-  It  I*  now  knOHD  (hat  ta«Jiii  b  what  we 

ing  the  matt  rlolent  heat  that  can  be  tail-  call  porcelain-clay,  and  that  fetmtt  i>  a 

ed{  while  theolber(>rhich^tei(oparce-  flne  white  (elapai.     Felapar  ia  Fuiible  la 

lain  iu  trantpareney,)  mella  into  glau.  a  liolenl  beat,  bat  poicelain-day  ii  le* 

nil  eonclu^Dai  were  conflrmed  hy  Fa-  fiactory  in  the  higheal  lemperatarei  thai 

ther  d'Eatiecollei,  a  French  miBionary  we  haie  il  in  oar  power  lo  produce  in 

la  China,  who  aeut,  tome  time  after,  a  fumacet. 

VOL  II.  1  A 
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some  red,  othen  yellow,  of  which  colonr  only  they  presented 
unto  the  king.* 

The  latest  account  hereof  may  be  found  in  the  voyage  of 
the  Dutch  ambassador,  sent  from  Batavia  unto  the  emperor 
of  China,  printed  in  French,  1665;  which  plainly  infonoeth, 
that  the  earth,  whereof  porcelain  dishes  are  made,  is  brought 
from  the  mountains  of  Hoang,  and  being  formed  into  square 
loaves,  is  brought  by  water,  and  marked  with  the  emperor's 
seal ;  that  the  earth  itself  is  very  lean,  fine,  and  shining  like 
sand ;  and  that  it  b  prepared  and  fashioned  after  the  same 
Buuiner  which  the  ItaUans  observe  in  the  fine  earthen  vessels 
of  Faventia  or  Fuenca ;  that  they  are  so  reserved  concerning 
that  artifice,  that  it  la  only  revealed  firom  father  unto  son ; 
that  they  are  pabted  with  indigo,*  baked  in  a  fire  for  fifteen 
days  together,  and  with  very  dry  and  not  smoking  wood: 
wtdch  when  the  author  had  seen,  he  could  hardly  ccmtaio 
from  lau^ter  at  the  common  opinion  above  rejected  by  us. 

Now  if  any  enquire,  why,  being  so  commonly  made,  and  in 
BO  short  a  time,  they  are  become  so  scarce,  or  not  at  all  to  be 
had ;  the  answer  is  given  by  these  last  relators,  that  under 
great  penalties  it  is  forbidden  to  carry  the  first  sort  out  of  the 
country.  And  of  those  surely  the  properties  must  be  verifi- 
ed, which  by  Scalar  and  others  are  ascribed  unto  china 
dishes : — that  they  admit  no  poison,  that  they  strike  fire,  that 
they  will  grow  hot  no  higher  than  the  liquor  in  them  ariseth. 
For  such  as  pass  amongst  us,  and  under  the  name  of  the  fin- 
es^ will  only  strike  fire,  but  not  discover  aconite,  mercury, 
or  arsenic ;  but  may  be  useful  in  dysenteries  and  fluxes  be- 
yond the  other. 

8.^  'Whether  a  carbuncle  (which  b  esteemed  the  best  and 
biggest  of  rubies)  doth  flame  in  the  dark,'  or  shine  like  a 

t  Cater  cmjinaaiim,  ife  ]    Added  ia  b;  which  the   pbMpboractnce  of  the 

3ad  edition.  diimond,  upphlre,  ruby,  uid  topu,  u 

'  indigo.]     Ca1»l(7  wril  u  of  niin;  minenli  ud  mcMli, 

<  T^  lalat  acami,  ^v.]     Added  in  ud  varioiu  othei  bodin,  b  fbllf  eM>b- 

tlie  eth  edllion.  littaed.    Mr.  Wedgeoood  hu  tmt«d  die 

'  S  8.]    Thii,  and  tbe  Deit  paragraph,  lubjecl  at  large  in  ■  paper  in  the  SSnd 

were  added  in  Ihe  3nd.  edit.  volunie  of  the  PUIoiopliiatl  Trmuacliimt. 

'  tf/u^eracarbuncle.tic.]  That  which  This  luminiMU  property,  which  leeai*  to 

Sir  ThcHnsi  much  doubted,  hsa  lince  been  be  itrictly  phoiphoric,  is  made  apparent 

antgecled  to  the  (eat  of  repeated  obaena-  hy  sulgectiiig  the  bi>dy  in  qaeatjon  to 

tion,andn)any  lery  curiouieiperimeoti,  heat,    in  rarioiu  ways.     SeTCml    fluida 
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coal  in  the  night,  though  generally  agreed  on  by  common  be- 
lievers, is  very  much  questioited  by  many.  By  Milius,  who 
accounts  it  a  mlgar  error :  by  the  learned  Boetius,  who  could 
not  find  it  verified  in  that  &mouB  one  of  Kodolphus,  which 
was  as  big  aa  an  egg,  and  esteemed  the  best  in  Europe. 
Wherefore,  although  we  dispute  not  the  possibility,  (and  the 
like  is  said  to  have  been  observed  in  some  diamonds,)  yet, 
whether  herein  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension,  and 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just  doubt:  however 
it  be  granted  a  very  splendid  gem,  and  whose  sparks  may 
«omewfaat  resemble  the  glances  of  fire,  and  metaphorically 
deserve  that  name.  And,  therefore,  when  it  is  conceived  by 
some,  that  this  stone  in  the  breast[date  of  Aaron  respected 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  who  burnt  the  city  of  Ltush,  and  Sampson 
of  the  same  tribe,  who  fired  the  com  of  the  Philistines,  in 
some  sense  it  may  be  admitted,  and  is  no  intolerable  con- 
cepdon. 

As  tot  that  Indian  stone  that  shined  so  brightly  in  the 
night,  and  pretended  to  have  been  shewn  to  many  in  the 
court  of  France,  as  Andreus  ChJoccus  hath  declared  out  of 
Thuanus,  it  proved  but  an  imposture,  as  that  eminent  phi- 
losopher, Licetus,*  bath  discovered ;  and,  therefore,  in  the 
revised  editions  of  Thuanus  it  is  not  to  be  found.  As  for  the 
phosphorus  or  Bononian  stone,-)-  which  exposed  unto  the  sun, 
and  then  closely  shut  up,  will  afterwards  afibrd  a  light  in  the 
dark;  it  is  of  unlike  consideradon,  for  that  requireth  caldna- 
tion  or  reduction  into  a  dry  powder  by  fire,  whereby  it  im- 
bibeth  the  light  in  the  vaporous  humidity  of  the  air  about  it, 
and  therefore  maintiuneth  its  light  not  long,  but  goes  out 
when  the  v^mrous  vehicle  is  consumed. 

9. "  Whether  the  <Etitet  or  eagle-stone '  hath  that  eminent 

•  De  Qmtnil.  per  Epittelat.  f  De  LapUe  Bavmiaui. 

(oUi,  tftTKOctH,  butter,  die.)  an  liimi'  '  till  aUia,  or  »agU-ilme.'\  A  kind 
Doui  at  ai  below  the  boiluic  point :  mlu-  of  hollow  gmda  of  oilde  of  Iron,  often 
eral)  aod  other  bodiu  become  m  by  bdng  miied  with  ■  larger  or  amiller  qiisntitjr 
•prinkledon  a.  thick  plate  of  iron,  heated  of  n/Mind  afunina,  containing  in  their 
Jut  behnr  viiible  redneu.  The  gema,  cavity  lome  eoncreiioni,  which  rattle  on 
■ad  Kienl  of  the  harder  roioerali,  emit  shaking  the  alone.  It  is  ofa  dull  pale 
tbur  light  upon  attrition.  colour,  composed  of  concentric  layen  of 
'  i  9.'|  Tliif  and  the  following  para-  rariaui  magnilndes,  of  an  oial  or  poly- 
graphs were  first  added  in  3rd  edition.  gonal  ibrm,  and  often  poiiihed.      Elsies 

saS 
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property  to  promot*  delivery  or  restrain  abortion,  reepecdvely 
applied  (o  lower  or  upward  parts  of  the  body,  we  ehall  not 
discourage  common  practice  by  our  question;  but  whether 
they  answer  the  account  thereof,  as  to  be  taken  out  of  eagle's 
nests,  co-operating  in  women  into  such  efiects,  aa  they  are 
conceived  toward  the  young  eagles :  or  whether  the  single 
signature  of  one  stone  included  in  the  matrix  and  belly  of 
another,  were  not  sufficient  at  first,  to  derive  this  virtue  of  die 
pregnant  stone  upon  others  in  impregnation,  may  yet  be  &r< 
tber  considered.  Many  sorts  there  are  of  this  rattling  stone, 
bemde  the  geodet,  contuning  a  softer  substance  in  it.  Divers 
are  found  in  England,  and  one  we  met  with  on  the  sea-sboie, 
but  because  many  of  eminent  use  are  pretended  to  be  brought 
from  Iceland,  wherein  are  divers  eytiea  of  esgles ;  we  cannot 
omit  to  deliver  what  we  received  from  a  learned  person  in 
that  country.*  jEtites  on  in  ludu  aquilamm  aUquattdo 
faerit  repertus,  netcio.  NoHra  eerte  memoria,  etiam  ingtd- 
rentibus  turn  contigit  invenitse,  quare  mfabulit  habendum. 

10.  Terrible  apprehensions,  and  answerable  unto  their 
names,  are  rused  of  fairy  stones  and  elve's  spurs,'  found  com- 
monly with  us  in  stone,  chalk,  and  marl-pits,  which,  notwith- 
standing, are  no  more  than  ecAinometritet,  and  belemttitea,  the 
sea  hedge-hog,  and  the  dart-stone,  arifflng  from  some  siUce 
ouB  roots,  and  softer  than  that  of  flint,  the  master-stone  lying 
more  regularly  in  courses,  and  arising  firom  the  primary  and 
strongest  spirit  of  (he  nunc.  Of  the  echinitei,  such  as  are 
found  in  chalk-pits  are  white,  glassy,  and  budt  upon  a  chalky 
inside ;  s<Hne,  of  an  hard  and  flinty  substance,  are  found  in 
stone-pits  and  elsewhere.  Common  opinion  commendeth  them 
for  the  stone,  but  are  most  practJcally  used  against  films  in 
horses'  eyes. 

1 1.  Lastly,  he  must  have  more  heads  than  Rome  had  hills, 
that  makes  out  half  of  those  virtues  ascribed  unto  stones,  and 

•  Theodore  Jonu,  Hltwribla  pMor.    (S«  loL  If,  p.  ISI.) 

were  (lid  to  entj  Ibem  to  their  neiti,  itUclied  to  th«e  fmry-tUma,  l/e.   one 

whence    (he   ntme  ;    and   inpenlJtion  (ulhor,  in  ihii  paregraph,  give)  eddi- 

ibrmeily  aicrllMd  woodeifiil  linuet  to  danaj  eridcnce  thai  he  h*d  Ulen  into 

IhetD.  inotheT  error  of  hii  day,  in  confonnding 

TmriMsappreAHUKmj.^T.]  Though  faaUtmthadnmlt.SetUr.BnjfUjfi 

he  denouDcca  Ibe   popular  luperKiliDni  ittit,  p.  ili. 
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their  not  only  medical,  but  magicBl  properties,  vhich  are  to 
be  found  in  authors  of  great  name.  In  Fsellus,  Serapion, 
Kvax,  Albertus,  Aleazar,  Marbodeus;  in  Muulus,  Rueus, 
MyliuB  and  nuiny  more. ' 

That  lapis  laxuU  hath  in  it  a  purgative  faculty  we  know ; 
that  bezoar  is  antidotal,  iapitjudaicut  diuretical,  coral  an- 
tepileplical,  we  will  not  deny.  That  cornelians,  jaspis,  he- 
liotropes, and  blood-stoneB  may  be  of  vbtue  to  those  in* 
tentions  they  are  employed,  experience  and  visible  effects 
will  make  us  grant.  But  that  an  amethyst  prevents  inebria- 
tion ;  that  an  emerald  will  break  if  worn  in  copulation ;  that  a 
diamond  laid  under  the  pillow,  will  betray  the  incontinency 
of  a  wife;  that  a  sapphire  is  preservative  against  enchant- 
ments; that  the  fimie  of  an  agate  wilt  avert  a  tempest,  or  the 
wearing  of  a  chrysophrase  make  one  out  of  love  with  gold, 
as  some  have  delivered,  we  are  yet,  I  confess,  to  beUeve,  and 
in  that  infidelity  are  Ukely  to  end  our  days.  And  therefore, 
they  whicb,  in  the  explication  of  the  two  beryls  upon  the 
ephods,  or  the  twelve  stones  in  the  rational  or  breastplate  *  of 
Aaron,  or  those  twelve  which  garnished  the  wall  of  the  Holy 
Cily  in  the  Apocalypse,  have  drawn  their  significations  from 
'  such  as  these,  or  declared  their  symbolical  verities  from  such 
traditional  falsities,  have  surely  corrupted  the  sincerity  of  their 
analogies,  or  misunderstood  the  mystery  of  their  intentions. 

Most  men  conceive  that  the  twelve  stones  in  Aaron's  breast- 
plate made  a  jewel  surpassing  any,  and  not  to  be  parallelled ; 
which,  notwithstanding,  will  hardly  be  made  out  from  the 
description  of  the  text ;  for  the  names  of  the  tribes  were 
engraven  thereon,  which  must  notably  abate  their  lustre. 
Besides,  it  is  not  clear  made  out  that  the  best  of  gems,  a 
diamond,  was  amongst  them ;'  nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  the  list 
thereof  set  down  by   the   Jerusalem  targum,  wherein  we 

)  Many  more.]   And  abona  all  Cardm  (he  ground  ihil  il  ia  too  hard  to  be  en- 

hi  Dt  muUl.  ubiqae  iDpenlilioiiudme.  gnred.    Calmet,  In  b\»  figure  of  tbe 

—  Tr.  Pectoral,  omi la  It.  R«wnmii1ler  faowocr 

'R»6m$ivririailptal:]  "Radonale  auetts,  on  the  tetlimonr  of  BiinchlDg, 

gtifqatjaJicU/aeia,ffe.     Biod.  urill,  the  eiutmce  or  eDgiand  dUmandi  of 

IS.  great  anliqmly.    A  diainond  of  luffideDt 

*  act  tlear  made  oat,  ^.]    The  doubt  alie  to  admit  the  engraTing,  tniul  haie 

bereinlliiuited.whetbertlielnKdiaiDond  eqaaled  [he  lai^eat  modeni  ipedmena. 

waa  among  the  itones  of  the  breailplale,  Uke  man;  other  nich  queallDni,  tc  ad- 

haa  been  eipreited  by  eooinentaton,  on  iniM  of  diacuaiion,  hut  not  of  aolutian. 
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find  the  darker  stones  of  sardius,  sardonyx,  and  jasper ;  and 
if  we  receive  them  under  those  names  wherein  they  are  usual- 
ly described,  it  is  not  hard  to  contrive  a  mcwe  iUustrious  and 
splendent  jewel.  But  being  not  ordained  for  mere  lustre  by 
diaphanous  and  pure  tralucencies,  their  mysterious  significa- 
tions became  more  condderable  than  their  gemmsry  sub- 
stances ;  and  those,  no  doubt,  did  nobly  answer  the  intention 
of  the  institutor.  Beside,  some  may  doubt  whether  there  be 
twelve  distinct  species  of  noble  tralucent  gems  in  nature,'^  at 
least  yet  known  unto  us,  and  such  as  may  not  be  referred 
unto  some  of  those  in  high  esteem  among  ns,  which  come 
short  of  the  number  of  twelve ;  which  to  make  up,  we  must 
find  out  some  others  to  match  and  join  vrith  the  diamond, 
beryl,  sapphire,  emerald,  ometbyst,  topaz,  chrysolite,  jacinth, 
ruby,  and,  if  we  may  admit  it  in  this  number,  the  oriental 
granat.' 

8  whtther  then  bt  tuxiv,   ifcJ]     It  KTCral  d  the  moit  aplendid  and  nlua- 

wearetanndenUnd,  by  Ifa<  teTm)"ii»-  blc,  u  being  only  mictici,  we  may  •till 

Vt  tnlucenl  genu,"  tboae  only  wtakfa  enUrge  hii  liil — for  (uunple :  luppodng 

were  fonnerly  called  prtdeut  tUma,  we  hii  "  chrywUte  "  to  reftt  to  the  common 

■hall  (cweely  euuaieiate  mora  Ihan  two  ctaryaolite  or  ptridet,  and  hit  "  orientBt 

diicinct  apecio,  tii.,  the  diamond  and  gienaflo  be  the  ganul/  we  may  add 

WppUre;  for  the  otiental  rnby,  ametbf  tl,  the  cltryKberyl,  or  orinlal  ckrgio'ita; 

and  lopai,  ate  not  dittiDCt  in  ipedei  tram  the  olmBuIai*  nntt,  oi  earbmeU  of  the 

the  lapphirei    and  the  cryuberyl   and  andmti,  (whi»  be  aeema  to  eanaider  aa 

■pinelle  ruby,   though  dUtiDcl  apedea,  oaly  a  rnby  of  greater  aite  «ad  beauty ;) 

art  loftriot  in  hardneaa  and  btilliancy  lo  the  preciona  Uurwialbie,  (^riKiinm  of  th« 

atonei  or  the  firat  clan.     But  if  we  ei-  anacntf ,)  and  perhapa  Ibe  ehtyiopraM  ; 

lend  our  range,  ai  Sir  Thomas  hai  done,  net  to  mentioa  tfol  and  torjmoiMt. 

to  genu  of  lener  value,  Ibougb  we  con.  J  Moit  mtn,  ift.']     Tbii  whole  pira- 

flne  ounelTea  lotnch  ■■  art,  adentiflcally  graph  waa  added  in  the  Slh  cditko. 
qwaking,  Satinet  ^edea,  and  m  omit 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  tundry  tenets  concerning  vegetables  or  plants,  le/dch,  ex- 
amined, prove  either  false  or  dubious  : — of  mandrakes;  that 
cinnamon,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  are  but  the  parts  or  fruits 
of  the  same  tree;  that  miseltoe  is  bred  upon  trees,  from 
seeds  which  birds  let  fall  thereon ;  of  the  rose  of  Jericho, 
that  Jtowereth  every  year  upon  Christmas  Eve ;  of  Glas- 
tonbury thorn;  that  Sferra  CavaUo  hath  a  power  to  break 
or  loosen  iron  ,•  that  bays  preserve  from  the  mischief  of 
lightmng  and  thunder;  that  bitter  almonds  are preservo' 
lives  against  ebriety. 

\.  Many  tnolaa  and  false  conceptions  there  are  of  mandrakes.' 
The  first,  from  great  antiquity,  conceiveth  the  root  thereof 
resembleth  the  shape  of  man ;  which  is  a  conceit  not  to  be 
made  out  by  ordinary  inspection,  or  any  other  eyes,  than  sach 
as,  regarding  the  clouds,  behold  them  in  shapes  conformable 
to  pre-appreheneions. 

Now,  whatever  encourageth  the  first  invenUon,  there  ha^e 
not  been  wanting  many  ways  of  its  promotion.  The  first  a 
caiechrestical  and  far-derived  similitude  it  holds  with  man  ; 
that  is,  in  a  bifurcation  or  division  of  the  root  into  two  parts, 
which  some  are  content  to  call  thighs;  whereas,  notmth- 
standing,  they  are  ofttimes  three,  and  when  but  two,  com- 
monly BO  complicated  and  crossed,  that  men,  for  this  deceit, 
are  fain  to  effect  their  design  in  other  plants.  And  as  feir  a 
resemblance  ia  often  found  in  carrots,  parsmps,  briony,  and 

•  MoHf  mtlai,  ^]    Ad  cicellcDt  dl-  great  reKmblance,  eicepl  th»l  the?  lure 

gM  of  tbe  virioiu  and  abntrd  ipecnli-  ■  dirk  green  colour.    Tbe  flower*  ve 

tioiuwidoinlectiireiTapectingtfaeiDSO-  purple,  mnd  the  root  i>  fiw  the  mott  pirt 

dmfce  and  Iti  propertiet  will  be  fcnnd  in  forked.     The  fruit,  when  rip*  in  the  be- 

Dr.  HanitU  aictienary  ^  Ot  Natarid  ginning  of  May,  \i  of  the  siie  and  colour 

Hittoni  ef  tht  Biblt.  of  a  inwll  apple,  exceedingly  ruddy,  ami 

The  Abbe  Hariti,  In  hii  IVoiwir,  toI.  ef  a  aott  agreeable  odour.     Our  guide 

ii,  p    195,  thui  dcKrihei  the  mandrake,  thought  u>  fi»l>  for  luspecting  iC  to  be 

"AltheTillBgeofSt.John,inthen,onn-  unwholeaome.     He  ate  it  freely  hiuiaelf! 

Uim,  Jwut  aix  nulei  aouth-west  from  and  it  ii  generally  valued  by  the  inhabi- 

Jenuatein,  Ihij  plant  i<  found  at  present,  UnU  at  eihilarating  theti  epiriti,  and  ■ 

w  well  aa  in  Tuaeany.     It  growa  low  prorocUire  to  Tenet}." 
nke  lettuce,  to  which  iti  leares  hate  a 
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man;  othera.  There  are,  I  confess,  divers  plants  which  carry 
about  them  not  only  the  shape  of  parts,  but  abo  of  whole 
animals;  but  surely  not  all  thereof,  unto  nhom  this  confonn- 
ity  is  imputed.  Whoever  sh^  peruse  the  signatures  of  Crol- 
lius,  or  rather  the  Phytognomy  of  Porta,  and  strictly  observe 
how  vegetable  realities  are  commonly  forced  into  animal 
representations,  may  easily  perceive  in  very  many,  the  sem- 
blance is  but  postidatory,  and  must  have  a  more  asumiladng 
fimcy  than  mine  to  make  good  many  thereof. 

Illiterate  heads  have  been  led  on  by  the  name,  which,  in 
the  first  syllable,*  expresseth  its  representation;  but  other 
have  better  observed  the  laws  of  etymology,  and  deduced  it 
from  a  word  of  the  same  language,  because  it  delighteth  to 
grow  in  obscure  and  shady  places;  which  derivation,  although 
we  shall  not  stand  to  maintain,  yet  the  other  seemeth  answer^ 
able  unto  the  etymologies  of  many  authors,  who  oAen  con- 
found such  nominal  notations.  Not  to  enquire  beyond  our 
own  professicn,  the  Latin  physicians,  which  most  adhered 
unto  the  Arabic  way,  have  often  failed  herdn ;  particularly 
ValescuB  de  Taranta,  a  received  physician,  in  whose  PhUoimtm, 
or  Medical  Practice,  these  may  be  observed :  Diarrhea,  suth 
he,  qma  pluriet  vemt  in  die?  Heritepela,  qtuui  harem  pi&e  ,- 
emmorroAig,  ab  emach,  iangmt,  el  morrohit,  quod  ett  cadere. 
lAthargia,  i  lUoi,  quod  ett  obUvio,  et  targut,  morbus.  Sco- 
tomia,  i  tcotus,  quod  est  videre,  et  mias,  musca.  Opihabiua. 
ab  opus  Graci,  quod  ett  tuccut,  et  talmon  quod  ett  ocuUtt, 
Paralisit,  quasi  Itetio  partit.  Fistula,  afot  tonut,  et  tlobm 
quod  ett  emittio,  quasi  emitsiosonivelvocis.  Which  are  deri- 
vations as  strange,  indeed,  as  the  other,  and  hardly  to  be  paral- 
lelled elsewhere :  confimung  not  only  the  words  of  one  lan- 
guage with  another,  but  creating  such  as  were  never  yet  in  any. 

The  received  distmction  and  common  notation  by  sexes, ' 

*  Matlfa,  iptl*»ca. 

^ »  vtnlt  IB  die.}    Not  unlike  to  tbU  of  <  !%«  rtcemi  dUlbtetiim,  ^r.]  Neu~ 

iiSaytiryii)  which  >  wiw  mm  derired  ';  ■  century  elapied  after  Ihii  pangnph 

from  {«'«(  lud  ymtiui)  or,  u  Cdepin  ""  written,  befcre  Ihe  dininnlan  u). 

derim  ap«  from  d  ^.  or  «  Mioibtw,  «'?^'»  ™  "e"  "ndmwod  ud  ex- 

pn«p«»(h.m,w™.nd9««,  where  the  I^""**'     The  re«l  UK  of  the  .(™i«  of 

long  qunlitres  iu  the  oritind.  ditCDVer  pl"it^  "  fef'li"  the  «ed,  (hough  «.- 

>ht  myt  ot  the  dMinOow.-Wr.  P***^  ^1  ^1'  »*  "*••«"■  '"  »*  *>"/ 
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bath  aJflO  promoted  the  conc^t;  for  true  it  is,  that  herbalists, 
from  ancient  times,  have  thus  distinguished  them;  naming 
that  the  male,  whose  leaves  are  lighter,  and  &uit  and  apples 
rounder;  but  this  is  properly  no  generative  division,  but 
rather  some  note  of  distinction  in  colour,  figure,  or  operation. 
For  though  Empedocles  *  affirm,  there  is  a  mixed  and  un- 
divided sex  in  vegetables,  and  Scaliger,  upon  Aristotle,  doth 
favorably  explain  that  opinion,  yet  will  it  not  consist  with  the 
common  and  ordinary  acceptation,  nor  yet  with  Aristotle's 
definition.  For,  if  that  be  male  which  generates  in  another, 
that  female  which  procreates  in  itself;  if  it  be  understood  of 
sexes  conjoined,  all  plants  are  female ;  and  if  of  disjoined  and 
congresmve  generation,  there  is  no  male  or  female  in  them 
ataU.< 

But  the  Atlas  or  main  axis  which  supported  this  opinion, 
was  daily  experience,  and  the  visible  testimony  of  sense.  For 
many  there  are,  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  who  carry  about 
roots  and  sell  them  unto  ignorant  people,  which  handsomely 
make  oat  the  shape  of  man  or  woman.  But  these  are  not 
productions  of  nature,  but  contrivances  of  art,  as  divers  have 
noted,  and  Matthiolus  plainly  detected ;  who  learned  this  way 
of  trumpery  from  a  vagabond  cheater  lying  under  his  cure  for 
the  French  disease.  His  words  are  these,  and  may  determine 
the  point :  Sed  profectd  vanwn  et/abulottan,  %c. ;  but  this  is 
vain  and  fabulous,  which  ignorant  people  and  dmple  women 
believe ,-  for  the  roots  which  are  carried  about  by  imposters  to 
deceive  unfruitful  women,  are  made  of  the  roots  of  canes, 
brumy  and  other  plants ;  for  in  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent, 

•  DtPiantU. 

catabKahed  lilt  Liaocui,  in  1739,  pub-  cathm ;  vid  in  thoM  ordeiB  la  Trhich  one 

liBhed,  in  hit  Pwidmunla  It  FhUoioplaa  plut  conlaiiu  ittunena  only,  and  inotber 

Bstanica,  the  teiulM  or  hia  long  imd  onl;  the  plilil — ttie  one  wu  called  Ihe 

laborioiu  cnnaideration  of  the   opiaioni  male,  the  other  Ihe  female  phmC.     Tills 

which  had  preceded  him,  comldDed  with  dlicOTery  he  made  the  foundation  of  the 

his  own  patient  and  acute  iDieadgatioa  artificial  lyilcm,  nhich,  under  the  title 

of  vegetable  phenameaa,  put  to  (be  lett  of  the  Limam  lyiten  o(  botany,  became 

at  TUioua  ingenioua  eiperimenti.    He  ao  nniienally  popular, 

ptored  that  "flonen  are  BlnayifhmUh-  ■  no  no/t,  <^.]     The  name  of  male 

ed,  either  in  the  aanie  individual,  or  tno  and  female  in  plaiila  ii  onlye  cralalilioiia 

of  the  aame  ipedea,"  with  itameni  and  and  umitiludinarye,   that  which  beam 

piatila, — the  latter  containing  the  aeect), —  fruite  beeing  for  diitinclion  aake  called 

tiiefonneTthepolIenordugtwhich  feilil-  lemale,  and  that  which  beatei  none  the 

Ilea  andperfectait.  Theu  weretherefbra  male.— >fr.     See  preceding  note. 
called  the  male  and  female  pacts  offhiclifi- 
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they  carve  out  the  figures  of  men  and  women,  first  sticking 
therein  the  gruns  of  barley  or  millet  vhere  they  intend  die 
hair  should  grow ;  then  bury  them  in  sand  until  the  grains 
shoot  forth  their  roots,  which,  at  the  longest,  will  happen  in 
twenty  days;  they  afterwards  clip  and  trim  those  tender 
strings  in  the  fashion  of  beards  and  other  faairy  teguments. 
All  which,  like  other  impostures,  once  discovered,  is  eauly 
effected,  and  in  the  root  of  white  briony  may  be  practised 
every  spring. 

What  is  thereibre  delivered  in  favour  thereof,  by  authors, 
an(»ent  or  modem,'  must  have  its  root  in  tradition,  imposture, 
far  derived  similitude,  or  casual  and  rare  contbgency.  So 
may  we  admit  of  the  epithet  of  Pythagoras,  who  calls  it  on- 
thropomorphus,  *  and  that  of  Columella,  who  terms  it  temUth 
mo ;  more  applicable  unto  the  man-orchis,  whose  flower 
represents  a  man.  Thus  is  Albertus  to  be  received,  when  he 
affirmetb  that  mandrakes  represent  mankind,  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  either  sex,  f  Under  these  restrictions  may  those 
authors  be  admitted,  which  for  (his  opinion  are  introduced  by 
Drusius,*  nor  shall  we  need  to  question  the  monstrous  root 
of  briony,  described  in  Aldrovandus.| 

The  second  assertion  concemetb  its  production.'  That  it 
naturally  groweth  under  gaUowses  and  places  of  execution, 
arising  from  fat  or  urine  that  drops  from  the  body  of  the 
dead;  a  story  somewhat  agreeable  unto  the  fable  of  the  ser- 

■  Orddt  mlKTajKHiuirplau,  cvJMt  iam  in  KWtlitri  Magia  paratlatica. 

f  Dt  StttKilragora.  t  Ot  Mautrit. 

'  What  it  Viertfirt  itUttrtd,  J^.]        matter,  long  mainluiied  iti  groand :  ind 

Murk,  hoT  ihunoUd  mndnkairHn  >  certain  modifiotioii  of  it  it  e>en  idUad- 

Ofcirulf^Illiliirr^'  ™=»"^  by»m.n»tu™li<liofthegrt«t- 

'      AiWuulMgbudDlowioutiudt'  nticutencH.    Tbe  6nt  few  puct  of  the 

*  DTuAa."]    Iiutead  of  tbe  remaining  (in  (he  Library  tf  finlirtanti^  Kmrn- 

pMt  at  tbe  wntenee,  Ed.    1646  readi,  itigt),  are  occupied  by  a  Ter;  inCeratt- 

"  Ai  DiTid  CamiiU,  Hoaei  Gliiu  Nama-  Ing  inTcillgalion  of  thii  lubject 

nil,  and  Abeneira  Hiipinm."  In  the  midat  of  hii  enora,  howenr, 

'  Tht  ttamd  autrtitm,    SfcJ]     Here  Sir  Tbomaa  makea  a  Temark,  which  haa 

■gain  ii  onr  author  the  rictiin  of  tbe  fklie  been    verified   and  cODBtmed   by  much 

philoMpby  of  hii  age.     The  iniaortal  more  widely  extended  obierviticHi  aince, 

Hirrey  in  hii  i)>  flnvrndoiK,  tlrucklhe  lii.:    "that  hogs,  sheep,  goau,  bawki, 

flnt  bh>w  at  the  root  of  Ibe  itratianal  hen*,  and  olhert,  have  one  peculiar  and 

■yilem  called  efHtPDCoJ  jMerotiro,  wbea  proper  kind  of  fennia."   A  *ut  number 

be  laid  down  hu  brief  but  moat  pregnant  of  apecie*  of  pain  and  fwdtcabu  are  now 

law,  omnia  u  ora.    But  the  belief  tnuii-  known  j  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 

miCted  from  antiquity,  ibat  Uring  beinga  inituice  haa  occurred  of  (he  tame  tpeciea 

generated  apontaneouily  from  putreKent  being  pataallic  on  dilfereal  animal*. 
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pent's  teeth  sowed  in  the  earth  by  Cadmus;  or  rather,  the 
birth  of  Orion,  from  the  urine  of  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Nep- 
tune.  Now  this  opinion  seems  grounded  on  the  former,  that 
is,  a  conceived  simUitude  it  hath  with  man;  and  therefore 
from  him,  in  some  way,  they  would  make  out  its  production. 
Which  conceit  is  not  only  erroneous  in  the  foundation,  hut 
injurious  unto  phUosophy  in  the  euperstniction ;  making  pu- 
trefactire  generations  correspondent  unto  senunal  produc- 
tions, and  conceiving  in  equivocal  effects  an  univocal  conform- 
ity onto  the  efficient.  Which  is  so  far  from  being  verified  of 
animals  in  their  corruptive  mutaliona  into  plant%  that  they 
maintun  not  this  similitude  in  their  nearer  transUtion  mto 
animals.  So  when  the  ox  corrupteth  into  bees,  or  the  horse 
into  hornets,  they  come  not  forth  in  the  image  of  their 
originals.  So  the  corrupt  and  excrementidous  humours  in 
man  are  animated  into  lice ;  and  we  may  observe  that  bogs, 
sheep,  goats,  hawks,  bens,  and  others,  have  one  peculiar  and 
fsopet  kind  of  Termin;  not  resembling  themselves  according 
to  semmal  conditions,  yet  carrying  a  settled  and  confined 
habitude,  unto  their  corruptive  originals.  And  therefore  come 
not  forth  in  generations  erratical,  or  difierent  from  each  other ; 
but  seem  specifically  and  in  regular  shapes  to  attend  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  bodies,  as  do  more  perfect  conceptions  the 
rule  of  seminal  productions. 

The  third  affirmeth  the  roots  of  mandrakes  do  make  a 
noise,  or  give  a  shriek,  upon  eradication ; '  which  is  indeed 
ridiculous,  and  &lBe  below  confute ;  arising,  perhaps,  from  a 
small  and  stridulous  noise,  which  being  firmly  rooted,  it 
maketh  upon  divulsion  of  parts.  A  slender  foundation  for 
such  a  vast  conception ;  for  such  a  noise  we  sometimes  observe 
in  other  phuits,  in  parsnips,  liquorice,  eryngium,  flags,  and 
others. 

The  last  concemeth  the  danger  ensuing;  that  there  follows 
an  hazard  of  life  to  them  that  pull  it  up ;  that  scnne  evil  &te 
pursues  them,  and  they  live  not  very  long  after.  Therefore 
the  attempt  hereof,  among  the  ancients,  was  not  in  ordinary 
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way ;  but,  as  Plin;  infonneth,  when  tbey  intended  to  take  up 
the  root  of  this  plant,  they  took  the  wind  thereof,  and  with  a 
sword  describing  three  circles  about  i^  they  digged  it  up, 
looking  toward  die  west.  A  conceit,  not  only  injurious  unto 
truth,  and  confutable  by  daily  experience,  but  somewhat  de- 
rogatory unto  the  providence  of  Ood ;  that  is,  not  only  to 
impose  so  destructive  a  quality  on  any  plant,  but  to  conceive 
a  vegetable,  whose  parts  are  usefiil  unto  many,  should,  in  the 
only  taking  up,  provfe  mortal  unto  any.  To  think  he  sufier- 
eth  the  poison  of  Nubia*  to  be  gathered,  napelttu,  aconite, 
and  thora,  to  be  eradicated,  yet  this  not  to  be  moved.  That 
he  permitteth  arsenic  and  mineral  poisons  to  be  forced  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  yet  not  this  from  the  surfiu:e  thereof. 
This  were  to  introduce  a  second  forbidden  fruit,  and  enhance 
the  first  malediction,  making  it  not  only  mortal  for  Adam  to 
taste  the  one,  but  capital  unto  his  posteri^  to  eradicate  or 
dig  up  the  other. 

Now  what  begot,  at  least  promoted,  so  strange  conceptions, 
might  be  the  magical  opinion  hereof;  this  being  conceived 
the  plant  so  much  in  use  with  Cuve,  and  therefore  named 
Circaa^  (as  Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  have  deUvered,) 
which  being  the  eminent  sorceress  of  elder  story,  and  by  the 
magic  of  simples  believed  to  have  wrought  many  wonders, 
some  men  were  apt  to  invent,  others  to  believe  any  tradition 
or  magical  promise  thereof. 

Analogous  reUtiona  concerning  other  pUnts,  and  such  as 
are  of  near  affinity  unto  this,  have  made  its  current  smooth, 
and  pass  more  easily  among  us.  For  the  same  effect  is  also 
detivered  by  Josephus  concerning  the  root  baarat{  by  ^lian, 
of  cynoipattut :  and  we  read  in  Homer  the  very  same  opinion 
concerning  taoly : 

MiSXu  Sk  filr  xoAiwA  iiti,  ;^aXfi^  it  r  i^uegiri 

The  godi  it  >w^  tall,  whoH  Toot  to  dig  anr 

It  dangccDiu  nolo  nun ;  but  godi  llwj  lU  thing!  luij. 

Now  parallels  or  like  relations  alternately  relieve  each 
other ;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are  they  plausible 

■  Gtaaxm  KubUi. 
>  Orctea,]    Enchulcr'a  nigtauhadc. 
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together;  their  matual  concurrences  supporting  their  soli- 
tory  instabilities. 

SignaturisCs "  have  somewhat  advanced  it;  who  seldom 
omitting  what  ancients  delivered,  drawing  into  inference  re- 
ceived dbttnctions  of  sex,  not  wilting  to  examine  its  humane 
resemblance,  and  pladng  it  in  the  form  of  strange  and  magi- 
cal  umples,  have  made  men  suspect  there  was  more  therein 
than  ordinary  practice  allowed ;  and  so  became  apt  to  em- 
brace whatever  they  heard  or  read  conformable  unto  such 
conceptions. 

Lastiy,  the  conceit  promotetfa  itself:  for  concenung  an  ef- 
fect whose  trial  must  cost  so  dear,  it  fortifies  itself  in  that 
invention;  and  few  there  are  whose  experiment  it  need  to 
fear.  For,  what  is  most  contemptible,  although  not  only  the 
reason  of  any  head,  but  experience  of  every  hand  may  well 
convict  it,  yet  will  it  not  by  divers  be  rejected ;  for  prepos- 
sessed heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timorous  belief  will 
never  dare  to  try  it.  So  these  traditions,  how  low  and  ridicu- 
lous soever,  will  find  suspicion  in  some,  doubt  in  others,  and 
serve  as  tests  or  trials  of  melancholy  and  superstitious  tem- 
pers for  ever. 

2.  That  cinnamon,  ginger,^  clove,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  are 
but  the  several  parts  and  fruits  of  the  same  tree,  is  the  com- 
mon belief  of  those  which  daily  use  them ;  whereof  to  speak 
distinctly,  ^ger  is  the  root  of  neither  tree  nor  shrub,  but  of 
an  herbaceous  plant,  resembling  the  water  JkuT'de-Ua,  as 
Garcias  first  described,  or  rather  the  common  reed,  as  Lo- 
belius  since  affirmed.    Very  common  in  many  parts  of  India,* 

'  Sgint»ritt:'\    Thote  who  hold  the  an  (qulTocall  nimc,  proper  to  gigeyrita, 

doctrine,  tbit  planli  bnr  certain  mu-ka  but  ipplioble  to  ginger  and  rbubarbe, 

and  tigiiatiira,  lo^cadra  of  tbrir  qntli-  which  both  come  alw  from  lhenc«.     Of- 

6tt  or  propertiM.  Tended  with  the  earthynei  of  green  gin- 

'  f^V"']    'fonxua  Zingiber,  L.  at  ger,  I  caiud  choice  to  bee  made  of  the 

Zhi^lirr  cffidnaUt.  whitest  i    paring   o!  the  harke  totally: 

'  nfltiMa.']     And  in  Europe,  too,  for  then  bmiid  ill  in  a  itone  mortar  Into 

in  bath  been  o{  old.  and  ii  latel;  found  iiringa ;  then  ilewd  Itl  on  a  gentle  fira 

in  Anitria,  at  the  fi»te  of  the   mount  till  the  water  wai  coninmed  from  three 

Cognamna :  ride  Ilelt/m'i  Jaitria,  p.  74.  plntei  to  a  qnarte  (the  pared  ginger  be- 

Oerminice.    There  are  two  kindet  o( iic,  ing  but  a  quarter  of  a  pound.)    When 

while  and  brown,  which  I  lappoie  diStr  wee  ihooght  the  lertue  wholy  extracted, 

only  in  age.     lit  ii  commonlf  brought  (which  would  have  tinned   a  pottel  ^ 

to  us  Irom  China:  to  them  from  tome  water  tufflcienlly,)  ilreynlng  away  tbi 

■ppcT  parts  in  Tart&ry:  and  therefore  ginger  with  lome  preuure,  genUye.they 

tome  call  itt  Radix  SeglMca:  but  thii  it  boyled  the  water  into  a  tyrup,  wbote 
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growing  either  from  root  or  seed,  which  in  December  and 
January  they  take  up,  and,  gently  dried,  roU  it  up  in  earth, 
whereby  occluding  *  the  pores,  they  conserve  the  natural  hu- 
midity, and  ao  prevent  corruption. 

Cinnamon  is  the  inward  bark  of  a  <»nnamon  tree,^  whereof 
the  best  is  brought  from  ZeQan ;  this  freed  from  the  out- 
ward bark,  and  exposed  unto  the  sun,  contracts  into  those 
folds  wherein  we  commonly  receive  it.  If  it  have  not  a  suffi- 
cient insolation*  it  looketh  pale,  and  attains  not  its  laudable 
colour ;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  suffereth  a  torrefaction, 
and  descendetb  somewhat  below  it. 

Clove  seems  to  be  either  the  rudiment  of  a  fruit,'  or  the 
fruit  itself,  growing  upon  the  clove  tree,  to  be  found  but  in 
few  countries.  The  most  commendable  is  that  of  the  isles  of 
Molucca;  it  is  first  white,  afterward  green,  which  beaten 
down  and  dried  in  the  sun,  becometh  black,  and  in  the  com- 
plexion we  receive  it 

Nutmeg  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  ^  differing  from  all  these,  and 
as  Garcias  describeth  it,  somewhat  like  a  peach ;  growing  in 
divers  places,  but  fructifying  in  the  isle  of  Bands.  The  fhiit 
hereof  consisteth  of  four  parts ;  the  fira^  or  outward  part,  is 
a  thick  and  camous  covering  like  that  of  a  walnut ;  the  se- 
cond, a  dry  and  flosculous  coat,  commonly  called  mace ;  the 
third,  a  harder  tegument  or  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace ; 
the  fourth,  a  kernel  included  in  the  shell,  which  is  the  same 
we  call  nutmeg.  All  which,  both  in  their  parts  and  order  of 
disposure,  aro  easily  discerned  in  those  fruits  which  are 
brought  in  preserves  unto  us.^ 

T«nm  art  auch,  (iter  ■  m«le,  (ihe  >  milur  llltndiwieni,  ^■]  CIok*  in 

quDlitT  af  a  ipocmfvll,)  u  noe  inig,  the  oljces,   vilh   tbe  embryo  Kcd,  ef 

powden,  or  loiengei,  on  equall  in  four  eaiycpki/Uiu  omutieiu,  beUcD  fron  the 

tinin Kw mucb ;  for  by  1  gditle  mixture  (ree,]uslifler(hedelicale  peach-blMMm- 

■nd  fennentaiiian,  lu  cofrecti  ill  enidi  coloured  Sovien  bate  faded.      Ihe  pon- 

bumort  and  flaiulencyea,  abBlea  not  Ihi  gent  qnalicy  ia  leuened  IT  the  leed  b 

talivatun.atall  botaptcci  doe,  and  nerer  aaffertd  to  beeome  nwre  mitart. 

heatea  fhrtber  theo  aiomactae  oalf.  *  NiUtitg,  ^]    Thti  ia  an  accarale 

t  ocdndag].     Sbultlng  up.  deamptlan  oT  the  trnit  of  mgriitaca  m*»~ 

*  CtemoM,  4e.]    Thebark  of  £«fw  f Asia,  the  uatmef. 

Cimonmui.      The  perfectioa   of  this         '  Hpreumu,  ^.]    Whereof  my  anii- 

apiea  dependa  on  the  tree  btiat  at  ■  At  dent  fiietid,  Mr.  Paul  Clapbam,  aent  me 

age,  add  OD  the  reliliTe  proportion  of  the  a  pot  of  two  pounda. —  IFr. 
inner  part  of  (be  bark,  which  i>  Ihe         Littledid  "my  aundent  friend "lup- 

aweeteii  and  moat  fragrant  poae  that  hia  munificence  would  tbaa  be 

*  JDMlotim.]    Eipoanra  to  the  lun.  immortaliied  I 
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Now  i^  because  mace  and  nutmegs  proceed  from  one  tree, 
tbe  rest  must  bear  them  company,  or  because  they  are  all 
from  the  East  Indies,  they  are  all  from  one  plant,  the  mfer- 
ence  is  precipitous,  nor  will  there  such  a  plant  be  found  in 
the  herbal  of  nature. 

3.  That  vitcus  ttrboreiu,  or  miseltoe,  is  bred  upon  trees 
from  seeds,  which  birds,  especially  thrushes  and  ringdoves, 
let  fall  thereon,  was  the  creed  of  the  ancients,  and  is  still  be- 
lieved among  us,  is  the  account  of  its  production,  set  down  by 
Pliny,  delivered  by  Virgil,  and  subscritied  by  many  more. 
If  so,  some  reason  must  be  assigned,  why  it  groweth  only 
upon  certain  trees,  and  not  upon  many  whereon  these  birds 
do  lighL  For  as  exotic  observers  deliver,  it  groweth  upon 
almond  trees,  chesnut,  apples,  oaks,  and  pine  trees.  As 
we  observe  in  England,  very  commonly  upon  apple,  crabs, 
and  whitethorn ;  sometimes  upon  sallow,  hazel,  and  oak : 
rarely  upon  ash,  limetree,  and  maple ;  never,  that  I  could  ob- 
serve, upon  holly,  elm,  and  many  more."  Why  groweth  it 
not  in  all  countries  and  places  where  these  bbds  are  found  } 
for  so  Brassavolus  afQrmeth,  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  terri* 
tory  of  Ferrara,  and  he  was  fain  to  supply  himself  from  other 
parts  of  Italy.  Why,  if  it  arisetb  from  a  seed,  if  sown  will  it 
not  grow  again,  as  Pliny  affirmeth,  and  as  by  setting  the  ber- 
ries thereof,  we  have  in  vain  attempted  it  production?  Why, 
if  it  Cometh  from  seed  that  falletb  upon  the  tree,  groweth  it 
often  downwards,  and  puts  forth  under  the  bough,  where 
seed  can  neither  fall  nor  yet  remain?"    Hereof,  beside  some 

*Tartig,lre.'\  Ed.  I61fl  Ka(ll,"netcr  the  ndiralir  end,  in  ■  nnill  gma  ta- 

opon  baja,  nati;,  ube*>  elma,  and  muj  bercle  of  ■  piler  colour  tban  the  ndicle 

atbera."  ItielT.    When  tbe  leed  ii  fixed  apon  a 

*  mdrrfie  brnghySfC.}     TbUaneob-  branch  by  iu  Ditnnl  glue,  thi>  incipient 

JeetioD  i)  MM  ilgoronB  and  clever,  u  end  iDoiement  U  efl^cted  it  right  angiu  with 

off  the  fiwliih  auertion  for  ever. — Wr.  Che  branch;   the   foung  (hoot  i<  (ben 

Tet  U  Ibli  apparently  triumphant  ob-  curned  backnardi,  and  the  radlcnlar  n- 

Jectioo  demoUihed,  by  tbe  rnull  of  ei-  treoilty  deacendg  to  the  luHace  of  tbi 

perimeot,  u  will  appear  on  reading  the  branch,  to  which  it  adheree  by  eipand- 

IblloiriDg  Tery  inlereatjng  paaaage,  from  Ing  into  a  kind  of  ditk.     From  tbi*  ei' 

the  work  of  my  old  fKend  and  fellow-  piniuon  tbe  root*  are  emitted,  and  peae< 

dtiieD,  Profmor  Lindley  ;  — "  The  leed  Hate  ibe  inleiior  of  the  bnuch  whereoa 

of  tbe  miielloe  will  germinate  in  Boy  di-  the   leed   of  tbe  mlKlIoe  ii  filed:  ita 

rectlon,  either  upwards,  downwarda,  or  item  takes    the    direction  above   men- 

lalenlly.     The  6nt  ntorement  made  by  tioned  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  the 

thit  plant  coniiiti  in  an  eiteniion  of  itt  branch  on  which  It  ii  Sied,  and  sol  with 

nnlicului,  wluch  derivei  io  lupport  fnrni  reference  to  the  earth  ;  ao  that  with  le- 

the  colyledoni,  and  which  terminalea  at  gard  to  the  Utter,  it  it  (iniKllinei  aacend- 
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others,  the  Lord  Verukm  hath  taken  notice.  And  they 
'  eurely  speak  probably  who  make  it  an  arboreous  excres- 
cence,' or  rather  super-plant,  bred  of  a  viscous  and  super- 
fluous sap,  which  the  tree  itself  cannot  assimilate;  and  there- 
fore sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  surcles  of  the  same 
shape,  and  eimilary  unto  the  tree  that  beareth  it,  but  in  a 
diflerent  form,  and  secondary  unto  its  specifical  intention, 
wherein  once  foiling,  another  form  succeedeth,  and  in  the 
first  place  that  of  miseltoe,  in  plants  and  trees  disposed  to  its 
production.  And  therefore  alsoi  wherever  it  groweth,  it  is  of 
constant  shape,  and  muntiuns  a  regular  figure;  like  other 
supercrescences,  and  such  as  living  upon  the  stock  of  others 
are  termed  parasidcal  plants,  as  pol3rpody,  moss,  the  smaller 
capillaries,  and  many  more.  So  that  several  regions  produce 
several  miseltoes :  India  one,  America  another,  aocording  to 
the  law  and  rule  of  their  degenerations. 
Now  what  begot  this  concdt,  might  be  the  enlargement  of 

iatt  lomedme*  dticending,   lomttimei  sbonndi:  while  in  WilttUreuid  Devon- 

hoiliontaL     The  laiue  phenomena  occur  ibire  both  are  leu  common.     "Varfoaa 

iftbf  geimlnslioa  lakci  pUce  upon  dewl  iltempli,"  he  adda,  "  ha>e  been  made 

wood  or  inDrganic  aubttancnt  a  number  by  penona,  with  whom  I  am  acqaainted, 

of  aeedi  were  gloed  lo  the  lorface  of  r  to  propagate  (he  miaelloe,  by  dtpoatiiifr 

ctnnon  ball;  all  the  radiclet  were  di-  the  seed  between  the  fork)  of  iteea,  and 

reeled   towardi  the  centre  of  the  ball,  by  Inierting  it  in  the  bark,  bnt  the  al- 

Hence  it  ii  obiioiu  that  the  tendency  oT  tempt  hai  hitherto  (ailed,  aa  ftr  a*  I  can 

the  miielloe  i>  not  toward]  the  lurikce  of  apeak  from  my  own  obaenadon.     The 

ita  nutriQon,  but  it  obeya  the  attraction  leedi  alao  of  the  iry  aetdaai  grow,  thongfa 

or  the  body  upon  which  it  growi.    The  planted  with  the  grealcil  care,  eren  on- 

mlielloe,  which  doet  not  grow  on  the  detwallii  yet  if  dropped  by  birda  either 

earth,  obeya  the  attnclion  of  any  other  upon  or  eien  in  the  crericea  of  walla, 

body  ;  while  Ihoae  planli  which   natu-  they  will  grow  apontaneouily  and  tbrira 

rally  grow  in  the  earth  obey  no  other  Iniurianily.    It  is  tbla  drcnmatance  whicfa 

utractian  tbaji  that  of  the  earth.     Para-  bai  led  a  fiiend  of  mine  lo  Bup|>aae,  and 

dtical  bxiti,  thnae  which  contUtule  looul-  with  lome  reason,  that  the  aeeda  i^  the 

dlnesa  ;    a(|nalica,   which    originate    on  miaelloe  aod  iTy  miut  andergo  aome  pro- 

atonea,   all   grow  perpendicular   to   the  «a,  bvourable  to  their  germinationr  in 

body  that  producea  them,  and  will  (here-  paaung  through  the  alomscb  of  birds." 
fore  be  placed  in  all  kinda  of  poutiona         '  an  arborm^  eterticeiia.]     Arboic- 

iilth  respect  lo  the  earth."  oua  excrescences  cf  the  oalie  ace  soe  many 

On  the  probable  eSbct  produced  on  the  aa  may  laiie  the  greateit  wonder.     Bs- 

seeda  by  their  pasaing  through  the  ato-  sidea  ibf  gail,  which  ii  bis  proper  fniile, 

maehi  of  birds,  Mr.  Jesse  has  some  ob-  bee   shootes   out   oakems  L  e.   >f  niBac 

senations  in  the  second  seriea  of  hia  mcoimu  (sconiei)and  oake*  applea,  and 

Gliasiigi,  p.   133.      He   bad  seen  the  polypodye,  and  moaa;  five  aereral  carts 

young  mlieltoe  cracking  the  bark  of  the  of  eicreacencea.  —  JVr. 
hawthorn    and    aprouting    out  on    Ibe         Ii  it  not  a  greater  wonder  that  the 

Hoittr  Me  of  the  branch :  a*  Sir  Tbo.  dean  should  ttsTC  mistaken  the  gall  for 

mas  obserres.    He  asserts  ibe  miselioe  the  buil  of  the  oak,  and  called  the  acora 

to  abound   in  Herefordshire  aud  Hod-  i 
owulhshire,  where  ibe  misellhnuh  also 
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some  part  of  truth  contuned  in  its  etory.  For  certain  it  is, 
that  some  birds  do  feed  upon  the  berries  of  this  vegetable, 
and  we  meet  in  Aristotle  with  one  kind  of  thrush  called  the 
miselthrush,*  or  feeder  upon  miseltoe.'  But  that  which  hath 
most  promoted  it  is  a  received  proverb,  tardut  nii  malum 
cacat,  appliable  unto  such  men  as  are  authors  of  their  own 
misfortune.  For,  according  unto  ancient  traditioD  and  P^y'a 
relation,  the  bird  not  able  to  digest  the  fruit  whereon  she 
feedeth,  from  her  inconverted  muting  ariseth  this  plant,  of  the 
berries  whereof  bird-lime  ia  made,  wherewith  she  is  after  en- 
tangled. But  although  proverbs  be  popular  principles,  yet 
is  not  all  true  that  is  proverbial ;  and  in  many  thereof,  there 
being  one  thing  delivered  and  another  intended,  though  the 
verbal  .expression  be  &lse,  the  proverb  is  true  enough  in  the 
verity  of  its  intention. 

As  for  the  magical  virtues  in  this  plant,  and  conceived  effi- 
cacy unto  veneficial  intentions,  it  seemeth  a  pagan  reUck,  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  druids,  the  great  admirers  of  the  oak, 
especially  the  miseltoe  that  grew  thereon ;  which,  according 
unto  the  particular  of  Pliny,  tb'ey  gathered  with  great  solem- 
mty.  For  after  sacrifice,  the  priest,  in  a  white  garment,  as- 
cended the  tree,  cat  down  the  miseltoe  with  a  golden  hook, 
and  received  it  in  a  white  coat ;  the  virtue  whereof  was  to 
resist  all  poisons,  and  make  fruitful  any  that  nsed  iL  Virtues 
not  expected  from  classical  practice ;  and  did  they  fully  an- 
swer their  promise  which  are  bo  commended,  in  epilepUcal 
intentions,  we  would  abate  these  qualities.  Country  practice 
hath  added  another,  to  provoke  the  after-birth,  and  in  that 
case  the  decoction  is  given  unto  cows.    That  the  berries  are 

I  fetdrr  apen  MJitldw.l     Sir  Jsmn  irutwird,  our  Draidi  (doptcd  a  Dotion 

Smitb  polnti  ant  Ihe  -duQiicnieH  of  the  of  [be  mlielloe  of  the  «k  being  Dion 

■niMlloeoriheiodtiiU.  fiomourt,  In  the  holj  or    efflcidoiu,  in   conjuratioai   oi 

fijUoKing  p>uag6  ; — "  LcraHllna   turi'  inedidne,  Ihtui   what  any  otbei  tree  af- 

paai  (cenu  (o  be  Ibe  original,  or  moM  forded,  tbe  hranlluu,  or  ordinarf  miiel- 

cnmmon  niUelloe,  i^of,  of  the  Qieeka,  toe,  not  being  knowa  beie.     Thia  super- 

whieh  gto«  ueoally  on  aome  kind  of  Br-  '^"O"  "tuslly  remalna,  ud  ■  pUnt  of 

trre .    Bol  our  nicMn  alhtm  U  likewM  ''k.b"  gwiered  ttom  an  oak  la  prefer- 

fonnd  in  Greece,  though  rarely,  growing  «d  by  ihou  who  rely  on  »irtuei  whieb, 

on  the  oak ;  and  tbia  hu  been  preferred  perhapa,  nerei  eiiated  in  any  miaelMt 

ftom  the  mort  remote  antiquity.    Hence,  wbatever." 
when  Iheaupentltioni  of  Ihe  eaal  IraTclled 

VOL.   II.  i  B 
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poison,  as  some  conceive,  we  are  so  &r  from  averring,  that  we 
have  safely  given  them  inwardly,  and  can  confinn  the  experi- 
ment of  BrasBavolus,  that  they  have  some  purgative  quality. 

4.  The  rose  of  Jericho,*  that  flourishes  every  year  just 
about  Christmas-eve,  is  famous  in  CbrisUan  reports ;  which, 
notwithstanding,  we  have  some  reason  to  doubt,  and  are 
plunly  informed  by  Bellonius,  it  is  but  a  monastical  impos- 
ture, as  he  hath  delivered,  in  Iiis  observations  concerning  the 
plants  in  Jericho.  That  which  promoted  the  conceit,  or  per- 
haps begot  its  cpndnuance,'was  a  propriety  in  this  plant ;  for, 
though  it  be  dry,  yet  will  it,  upon  imbibition  of  m<HBture,*  dilate 
its  leaves  and  explicate  its  flowers  contracted  and  seemingly 
dried  up.  And  this  is  to  be  effected  not  only  in  the  plant  yet 
growing,  but  in  some  manner  also  in  that  which  is  brought  ex- 
succous  and  dry  unto  us.  Which  quality  being  observed, 
the  subtilty  of  contrivers  did  commonly  play  this  shew  upon 
the  eve  of  our  Savioiv's  nativity ;  when  by  drying  the  plant 
again,  it  closed  the  next  day,  and  so  presented  a  double 
mystery,  referring  unto  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  womb 
erf  Mary.* 

There  wanted  not  a  specious  confirmation  &om  a  text  in 
EccIesiasUcuB,  quasi  paima  exaUcUa  mm  in  CadcM,  et  quaa 
ptantiUio  rotte  in  Jericho  .•  "  I  was  exalted  like  a  palm-tree  in 
Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose  in  Jericho."  The  sound  whereof,  in 
common  ears,  begat  an  extraordinary  opinion  of  the  rose  of 
that  denomination.  But  herein  there  seemeth  a  mistake: 
for,  by  the  rose  in  the  text,  is  implied  the  true  and  proper 
rose,  as  first  the  Greek,  and  ours  accordmgly,  rendereth  it. 
But  that' which  passeth  under  this  name,  and  by  us  is  com- 
monly called  the  rose  of  Jericho,  is  properly  no  rose,  but  a 
small  thorny  shrub  or  kind  of  heath,  bearing  little  white 
flowers,  far  differing  from  the  rose ;  whereof  Bellonius,  a  very 

*  Tht  rott  ^  Jericho.)    Sk  ■  note  on  Mrlbc,  rcririag  the  Iwrke  sborc,  utd 

thii  jduit,  in  Tol.  iv,  p.  111.  tbcn  the  tree,  which  grew  grcene  igalne 

'  imUKHat  tf  tublurf.]     Fmn  Ibu  with  ■  larce  hsad,  bigger  diCD  t)w  plul 

thit  la  9a;d  tonching  imbibition  of  moy>-  W  which  itt  wis  ttt.    Soe  there  wu  ■ 

lore,  putt  me  in  remembnince  of  a  dry  petAct  grcene  wllby,  end  yit  not  roots, 

with;  mke:  wbich  b«ng  robd  oT  ibe  nor  itring  ol  B  roote,  in  the  embe  b«- 

barke  e.  fbate  ■boue  ground,  itood  dead  low Wr. 

Ant  ytan.     In  Ibe  third  yeare,  being         •  rffiiTi^i(ii(o,  ^.]     Note  thiigron 

come  10  rolteno,  »nd  the  wood  growing  impoenire. —  Wr. 
■pnngie,  iDckt  up  the  moyature  ttom  the 
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ioquisitira  herbalist,  could  not  find  any  in  his  travels  through 
Jericho.  A  plant  ao  unlike  a  rose,  it  bath  been  mistaken  by 
some  good  simplist  for  offUMMum;  which  truly  understood,  is  so 
unlike  a  rose  that,  as  Dioacorides  dehvers,  the  flowers  thereof 
are  like  the  white  violet,  and  its  leaves  resemble  briony. 

Suitable  unto  this  relation  almost  in  all  pobts  is  that  of  the 
thorn  at  Glastonbury,^  and  perhaps  the  daughter  thereof; 


*  (Am  tit  OlailOHbun/.]  A  nriei;  the  biuii,  uid  ncirlf  u>  inch  and  ■  half 
of  the  craUgat  txgaeoMlha,  wh<i»e  nmal  ia  length.  It  may  be  imagjned  that  tha 
period  o(  Bonerlng  ii  May,  whence  iu  guide  wai  more  amaied  at  ihli  piema- 
common  nunc,  Haf-blauom.  "  Oilpia  lore  prodoclian  than  the  Udyi  for,  ao 
■nenlions  thai 'one  of  Itsprogeny,  which  alrong  wai  bli  belief  in  the  truth  of  the 
grew  in  the  garden*  at  Bulitrode,  had  whole  tradition,  that  he  wDold  hare 
iu  flower-bvda  peifectir  fbnned  to  early  pledged  bit  life  that  oat  ■  leaf  wa*  M 
«■  the  Zl9t  December.'  In  the  arbore-  bare  been  diacorered  on  any  part  of  the 
(um  at  the  royal  gardena,  Kew,  a  aimilar  tree  betbre  the  naaal  boor.'" 
ihon  llowen  at  the  lunc  aeawn.  The  The  preceding  paauge  aSbrda  ■  good 
belief,  that  ceitaia  treei  pat  fbrib  ibeir  eontiut  is  the  followieg  oote,  by  Dean 
Bowen  on  ChriatBiaa.day,  waa  not  eon-  Wren,  on  the  "  Olaitonbnry  Iham." 
fioed  totbe  Glaalanbnry  thorn.  In  the  "  —  And  the  oake  in  the  new  Ibreat, 
new  fbreit,  at  Cadenham,  near  Lynd-  King  Jamei  could  not  bee  induced  to  be- 
huni,  an  oak  tued  to  bod  aboat  that  pe-  leave  thft  rd  Sit  of  thit,  till  Blifaop  An- 
riod;  bnt  the  people,  for  two  ctntuilei,  diewei,  in  wboK  diocete  the  tree  grew, 
belicTod  that  it  never  budded  ail  the  cauaed  one  of  hi>  own  chapiainea,  a  man 
year,  eicept  on  OldChriatmaa-day.  The  of  known  inlegiitye,  to  ^ve  a  true  infor- 
auperatition  wai  deitroyed  by  careful  in-  maliaa  of  lit,  which  he  did  :  for  upon 
veadgadoniaBd  tbedrcamHanceiithiu  the  eve  of  the  natliitye,  he  gathered 
recorded  in  the  Sahibuiy  newipapei  of  aboata[llKI]«llpa,  with  theleaveinewly 
January  lOtb,  17BB;— '  In  coniequence  opened,  which  he  aluck  in  daye  in  the 
of  a  report  that  haa  prevailed  in  thli  bottom  of  king  white  boxei,  and  (oe  aent 
county  fbr  upwardi  of  two  ceatnriet,  and  ctaem  pott  to  the  couite,  where  they  de- 
which,  by  many,  hat  been  coniidered  ai  aerrediy  raited  not  only  admiratlan,  bnt 
amalleroffiuth,  thatlheoakat  Caden-  iiopi  the  month  of  iaBdelilye  and  con- 
ham,  in  the  new  foreit,  ihooli  forth  tr«liction  lor  ever.  Of  ihii  I  wai  both 
leavea  on  every  Old  Chiiitmas-day,  and  ui  eyc-witneat,  and  did  dittribute  many 
tbalnoleariaeveTtobeieenonitrither  of  them  to  the  great  penont  of  both* 
before  or  after  that  day,  during  the  win-  ^lei  in  oourt  and  olhen,  ecdenaitical 
Mr,  a  lady,  who  it  itow  on  a  riait  in  ihia  peraoni.  But  iu  thew  laat  tnubletraaa 
dty,  and  who  ia  altenlively  cuiiom  ia  iip,n,  a  diveOih  fellow  (of  Heroatistua 
every  thing  relative  to  art  or  nature,  humoar)  having  hewea  iti  round  at  the 
nuda  ajonrnay  to  Cadenham,  on  Mon-  roote,  made  hit  lait  ttroke  on  bit  own 
day  the  3rd  inetant,  puipotely  to  en-  legg,  whereof  hee  died,  together  with  the 
^ulre  on  the  tpot,  about  the  production  old  woodroio  tree ;  which  aow  tprowtet 
ofthUbmoDiiree.  On  her  arrival  near  up  againe,  and  iDay  renew  hit  oakye 
It,  the  aniB]  guide  waa  ready  to  attend  age  againe,  yf  some  tuch  envinui  chance 
Ueri  bat,  on  hit  being  detiied  to  cUmb  doe  not  hinder  or  prevent  itt ;  from  which 
(he  oak,  and  to  aeaich  whether  there  ihe  example  of  tbe  former  villane  may 
were  any  leave*  then  on  it,  be  uid  il  perthance  deterr  the  allempte.  Thi.  I 
would  be  lo  no  purpose ;  but  that  if  the  (hooght  to  letlifle  to  all  liituie  timet,  and 
iratdd  come  on  the  Wednesday  follow-  therefore  »ub»cribc  with  the  same  hand 
ing,  (Chri»froa<-day,)ihe  might  certain-  through  which  Ihoae  little  oakye  ilipt 
ly  tee  thouundt.  However,  he  wa>  pre-  pan."  Ita  tetlar  Chr.  Wren,  Dna  Lane- 
vaUed  upon  to  aicend,  and  on  the  firtt  crlcto  i  Mcrji  dotuMMi  aSr&mjJ  tunc ' 
teandi  which  he  gathered  appeared  .eve-  ,,  Cor^  b,^,  ^,^  ,  ,„,^  r  „„(«,j 
nl  fui  new  leavei,  fre.h  iprouted  from  a\iT(^Hf  fdn,  attrtot 
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herein  our  endeavours  as  yet  have  not  attained  saUsfaction, 
and  cannot  therefore  enlarge.  Thus  much  in  general  we  may 
observe,  that  strange  effects  are  naturally  taken  for  miracles 
by  weaker  heads,  and  artificially  improved  to  that  apprehen- 
sion by  wiser.  Certainly  many  precotnous  trees,  and  such  as 
spring  in  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  moat  parts  of  Europe, 
and  divers  also  in  England.*  For  most  trees  do  begin  to 
sprout  in  the  fall  of  the  leaf  or  autumn,  and  if  not  kept  back 
by  cold  and  outward  causes,  would  leaf  about  the  solstice. 
Now  if  it  happen  that  any  be  so  strongly  constituted,  as  to 
make  this  good  against  the  power  of  winter,  they  may  pro- 
duce their  leaves  or  blossoms  in  that  season ;  and  perform 
that  in  some  singles,  which  is  observable  in  whole  kinds ;  as 
in  ivy,  which  blossoms  and  bears  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
once  in  the  winter ;  as  also  in  (lirze,  which  flowereth  in  that 

5.  That  ferrum  equinum,  or  sferra  cavaUo,  hath  a  virtue 
attractive  of  iron,"  a  power  to  break  locks  and  draw  off  the 
shoes  of  a  horse  that  passeth  over  it :  whether  you  take  it  ibr 
one  kind  of  tecuridaca,  or  will  also  take  in  lunaria,  we  know 
it  to  be  false,  and  cannot  but  wonder  at  Mattbiolus,  who  opcm 
a  parallel  in  PImy  was  staggered  into  suspension.  Who  not- 
withstanding in  the  imputed  virtue  to  open  things  close  and 
shut  up,  could  laugh  himself  at  that  promise  from  the  herb 
Mthiopit  or  j^lMopian  mullein,  and  condemn  the  judgment 
of  Scipio,  who  having  such  a  pick-lock,  would  spend  so  many 
years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage ;  which  strange  and 
magical  conceit  seems  to  have  no  deeper  root  in  reason  than 
the  figure  of  its  seed ;  for  therein  indeed  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  horse-shoe:  which,  notwithstanding,  Baptista  Porta 
hath  thought  too  low  a  signification,  and  raised  the  same  unto 
a  lunary  representation. 

6.  That  bays  will  protect  from  the  mischief  of  lightning 
and  thunder,  is  a  quality  ascribed  thereto,  common  with  the 
fig-tree,  eagle,  and  skin  of  a  seal.  Against  so  famous  a  qual- 
ity, Vicomercatus  produceth  experiment  of  a  bay-tree  blasted 

*  Sucb  K  tbom  Iberc  u  in  Parhim  piik,  in  Snflblk,  and  eliewhere. 
*  ITnl  fermm  equinum,  ^c]     SomE  spedei  of  Hippotrtjiii  ? 
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in  Italy.  And  therefore,  although  Tiberius  for  tbia  intent 
did  wear  a  laurel  upon  hia  temples,  yet  did  Augustua  take  a 
more  probable  course,  who  fled  under  arcbes  and  hollow 
vaults  for  protection.  And  though  Porta  conceive,  because 
in  a  streperous  eruption  it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  there- 
fore resist  lightning,  yet  is  that  no  emboldening  illadon.  And 
if  we  consider  the  threefold  efiect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk,  to 
bum,  discuss,''  and  terebrate ;  and  if  that  be  true  which  is 
commonly  delivered,  that  it  will  melt  the  blade,  yet  pass  the 
scabbard, — kill  the  child,  yet  spare  the  mother, — dry  up  the 
wine,  yet  leave  the  hogshead  eDtire,^ — though  it  favour  the 


'  liucui.]    Disiipste. — ff'r. 

«  That  il  aitt  melt,  j-e.]  Tliii  puiags 
ii  strikingly  illu)Ir>i«d  by  a  vtry  eilra- 
Ordinvy  gbm  al  lighliiing,  relBled  In  Ihc 
LoadoBORd  Edinburgh  hkilauipkiccma- 
gmtnt.  for  Sepl.  1N32.  Mr.  ind  Mn. 
Boddiogton,  wbilc  seated  In  ihe  barouche 
■nt  of  their  carriage,  vere  ilruck  udic- 
len  bf  a  flub  of  ligblning,  which  at  the 
taiae  lime  killed  oae  of  Itae  harwi,  threv 
tl)e  poet-boy  la  a  conilderable  diitance, 
and  then  entered  the  earth,  making  four 
large  holet.  The  pauage  of  the  electric 
fluid  i>  Ihiudeicribed:— "Ictlruck  Mn. 
B'a.  CDltDQ  umbrella,  ohich  »u  lltenlly 
abUered  to  pieeei,  both  ilie  cpringa  in  the 
handle  forced  out,  the  wirei  that  eitend- 
ed  the  whalebone  broken,  and  [be  cotton 
coTcring  lenl  into  a  tbouund  iliredi. 
From  Ihe  iriiea  of  ihe  umbrella  the  fluid 
paued  to  Ihe  wire  that  wai  attached  to 
Ihe  edge  of  her  bonnet,  Ihe  cotlon-tbread 
Ibal  wai  loriiled  round  that  wire,  mark- 
ing Ihe  place  of  entrance  orer  the  left 
eye,  by  ill  bdng  burnt  off  from  that 
■pat  all  round  Ibe  right  ude,  cnxaing  llie 
■    ik  of  the  head  and  doi    ■  -     • 


wia  no  mark  whatever  on  the  tleel,  nor 
wu  the  paper  Ibat  corered  it  dlacoloured 
or  altered  in  Ihe  alighteil  degree;  ill 
exit  at  Ihe  bottom,  however,  wai »  clear- 
ly indicated  ai  iu  entrance  at  tbe  top: 
Ihe  itcet  waa  fueed  in  the  ume  manner, 
and  tbe  paper  waa  perforated  in  Ihe  lame 
way,  bul  on  tbe  oppoiilc  tide. 

"There  were  marki  oT  burning  on  tbe 
gown  and  petlicoal  aboTc  tbe  steel ;  and 
ibe  inside  of  the  slays,  and  the  garments 


1   pier 


1  bytt 


above  the  li 


:    Ibe  b 


n  wilh  it  was  singed  :  it 
bere  mada  a  hole  tbrougb  Ihe  haodker- 
ebief  thai  waa  round  herthroal,  and  alg- 
Ugged  along  tbe  ikio  of  her  neck  to  the 
■leel  butk  of  her  slays,  leavingapsinful, 
bul  not  deep,  wound,  and  alio  affecting 
the  hearing  of  tbe  lefl  ear.  It  entered 
the  external  surface  of  the  busk : — Ibis  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  bronn  paper  caie 
la  which  it  waa  encloaed,  being  perforat- 
ed on  Ihe  outside,  and  the  busk  itself 
fuied  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on 
the  upper  surface,  presenting  a  blistered 
sfipeuance.  Its  passage  down  Ihe  busk 
could  not  be  traced  in  luiy  i*ay  ;  there 


paiBBge  oflhe  fluid  i< 
it  made  woundi  on  both  ;  butihatonthe 
left  so  deep,  and  so  near  the  femoral  ar- 
tery, that  Ihe  Bslouishmrut  ii,  that  sha 
escaped  with  life ; — even  ai  it  wai,  the 
biemoirliage  was  very  great.  Every  ar- 
ticle on  which  she  sal  nss  perforated  lo 
Ihe  cushion  of  the  seat,  the  cloth  of  which 

■ban  the  clothes  j  and  Ihe  leather  that 
covered  Ibe  iron  forced  off  in  the  same 
spot,  clearly  marking  its  egrets  at  this 
place.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  B.  ihe  um- 
brella also  was  the  caDduclor;  il  w}s 
made  of  silk,  and  was  but  little  damagrd; 
a  small  potlion  of  Ihe  upper  part  only 
being  torn  where  it  Joins  tbe  >Iick,  and 
none  of  Ihe  springs  nr  wirei  being  dis- 
placed. Tbe  main  force  of  Ibe  shock, 
appears  to  have  paiaed  down 
■   apor- 


andle  to  the  le 


lade  a  hole  through  the  brim 
of  hit  hat,  and  burnt  off  all  the  hair  that 
was  below  it,  together  with  the  eye-brows 
and  eye-lasbei.  Tbe  electric  stream  shat- 
tered the  left  hand,  fused  Ihe  gold  shirt 
hutlons,  and  toro  the  clolbea  in  a  moil 
extraordinary  manner,  forcing  parts  of 
Ibcm,  together  with  the  butloni,  to  a 
contideraUe  distance,  aud  a  deep  wound 
Hai  iofficled  under  lis  podlion  on  tha 
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amulet,  it  nay  not  spare  us ;  it  will  be  uusure  to  rely  on  any 
preservative,  it  b  no  security  to  be  dipped  in  Stys,  or  clad  in 
the  armour  of  Ceneus.  Now  that  beer,  wine,  and  other 
liquors,  are  spoiled  with  lightning  and  thunder,  we  conceive 
it  proceeds  not  only  from  noise  and  concussion  of  the  air, 
but  also  noxious  spirits  which  iningte  therewith,  and  draw 
them  to  corruption;  whereby  they  become  not  only  dead 
themselves,  hut  sometimes  deadly  unto  others,  as  that  which 
Seneca  mentioneth ;  whereof  whosoever  drank,  either  lost  his 
life,  or  else  his  wits  upon  it. 

7.  It  hath  much  deceived  the  hopes  of  good  fellows,  what 
is  commonly  expected  of  bitter  almonds  ;  and  though  in  Plu- 
tarch confirmed  from  the  practice  of  Claudius  his  phy^cian, 
that  antidote  agtunst  ebriety  hath  commonly  failed.  Surely 
men  much  versed  in  the  practice  do  err  in  the  theory  of  in- 
ebriation; conceiving  in  that  disturbance  the  brain  doth  only 
suffer  trom  exhalations  and  vapourous  ascensions  from  the 
stomach,  which  &t  and  oily  substances  may  suppress ;  where- 
as the  prevalent  intoxication  is  from  the  spirits  of  drink  dis- 
persed into  the  veins  and  arteries ;  from  whence  by  common 
conveyances  they  creep  into  the  brain,  insinuate  into  its  ven- 
tricles, and  beget  those  vertigoes  accompanying  that  perver- 
sion. And  therefore  the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  a 
glister ;  the  head  may  be  intoxicated  by  a  medicine  at  the 
heel.  So  the  poisonous  bites  of  serpents,  although  on  parts 
at  distance  fi-om  the  bead,  yet  having  entered  the  veins,  dis- 
turb the  animal  faculties,  and  produce  the  e^cts  of  drink,  or 
poison  swallowed.     And  so,  as  the  head  may  be  disturbed  by 

wrin.     The  inD  wu  laid  bue  to  Ibe  to  thai  an  the  l«(t,  paued  down  the  ann 

elbow,  which  It  pitiumcd  ta  bave  been  at  (which  it  merely  lUieoloured,  and  broke 

the  momanl  <ei7  near  bii  left  waiilcoat-  the  lidn  oCm  Iwoimall  pUcei)  to  a  gold 

pocket,  In  which  there  wu  a  knile  ;  Ifaig  pencil  caie  in  the  right  wiiitcoat  pocket. 

abo  wu  forced  from  iu  aituation,  and  The  great  coat  be  had  on  wae  torn  to 

forced  on  the  ground;  a  leiere  wound  pieces,  and  the  coat  imniedislel;  abo?e 

wu  made  on  hia  body,  and  erery  article  the  waitlcoit  pocket  much  rent ;  but  the 

of  dreia  torn  away  aa  if  it  had  been  done  waialcoat  itjelf  wu  merely  perforated  ; 

by  gunpowder.    From  the  knife  it  paaa-  on  the  extertiaJ  part,  where  the  diacliarge 

ed  to  the  iron  of  the  teat,  wounding  hit  entered  by  a  hole  about  the  aite  of  a  pea, 

back,  and  tettiDgGre  to  hii  clothes  in  iti  and  on  the  innde  bya  aimilar  hole  at  the 

paaiage.     Another  portion  descended  to  other  eitremity  of  the  pencil  caae,  where 

the  right  arm,  which  had  hold  of  the  it  puied  out,  aetdng  fire  to  hia  trawaen 

lower  part  of  the  slick  of  the  ambrella ;  and  drawera,  and  inflicting  a  deep  wound 

was  attracted  by  the  ilecTe4utton,  where  round  hit  back,  tbe  whole  of  which  wa* 

it  made  ■  wonud,  but  alight,  compmd  literally  flayed." 
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the  akin,*  it  may  the  same  way  be  relieved ;  as  is  observable 
in  balneatioDs,  washings,  and  fomentations,  either  of  the  whole 
body,  or  of  that  part  alone.* 


CHAPTER  VII.' 

Of  same  iiuects,  and  the  properties  of  several  plants: — <>f 
the  death-watch ,-  the  presages  drawn  from  oak-apple  in- 
sects ;  whether  all  plants  have  seeds ;  whether  the  sap  of 
trees  runs  to  the  ground  in  winter;  oft/te  effects  of  cam' 
phor  ;  with  mani/  others, 

1.^  Few  ears  have  escaped  the  noise  of  the  death-watch,  that 
is,  the  little  clickling  sound  heard  often  in  many  rooms,  some- 
what resembling  that  of  a  watch ;  and  this  is  conceived  to  be 
of  an  evil  omen  or  prediction  of  some  person's  death:  wherein 
notwithstanding  there  is  nothing  of  rational  presage  or  just 
cause  of  terror  unto  melancholy  and  meticulous  heads.  For 
Ais  noise  is  made  by  a  little  sheathwinged  grey  insect,*  found 
often  in  wainscot  benches  and  wood-work  in  the  summer. 
We  have  taken  many  thereof,  and  kept  them  in  thin  boxes, 
wherein  I  have  heard  and  seen  them  work  and  knock  with  a 
little  proboscis  or  trunk  again£t  the  side  of  the  box,  like 
a  pieus  martins,  or  woodpecker  against  a  tree.  It  worketh 
best  in  warm  weather,  and  for  the  most  part  giveth  not  over 
under  nine  or  eleven  strokes  at  a  time.  He  that  could  extin- 
guish the  terrifying  apprehensions  hereof,  might  prevent  the 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  many  cold  sweats  in  grandmothers 

*  hy  Ihe  ntin.]    kSeOiatn  oi  lh(  ikiii.  of  Itii  conltntt  of  (hi)  chipler  *ta*  added 

— Wr.  in  Ibe  '^nd,  Jed,  ind  Ctb  editioiu:  Ibe 

'  that  pari  alme-i     The  moil  present  red  Tormed  llie  concluiion  orcbap.  vi,  in 

itsy  of  bringing  the  drunken  Is  ihc  uie  Ihe   lit  ediOon,   and  wu  llnl  mide  > 

of  bi>  lenm,  in  lo  ipplj  large  ipangei  (eparale  cbapter  in  (he  3nd  edition. 
dipt  in  tlrang  nhiie  wini:  vinegar,  which         '  Nik  1.]     Added  in  the  6tb  edilinn, 

a  Uoclor  of  Fhyiic,  of  prime  note  and  ai  abo  the  Tth  paragnph  :  theinterrcD- 

nime,  doea  aaiute  mee  it,  upon  nmnirold  ing  ti^e,  and  the  four  lucceeding  onei, 

txpeiience,  found  rooit  iniei  y{  [hey  be  appeared  flnt  in  the  Sod  edition. 
for  a  while  applied  not  to  the  head,  but         *  ihealhmiiged,  ^.1     Ambam  letut- 

10  the  teiliclei. — fr.  lalvm. 

1  Chap.  VII. 1     A  cwuiderable  portion 
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and  nurses,  who,  in  the  eickness  of  childreo,  are  so  startled 
with  these  noises. 

S.  The  presage  of  the  year  succeeding,  which  is  commonly 
made  from  insects  or  little  animals  in  oak-^tpples,  according 
to  the  kinds  thereof,  either  maggot,  fly  or  spider;  that  is,  of 
&mine,  war,  or  pestilence ;  whether  we  mean  that  woody  ex- 
crescence, which  shooteth  from  the  branch  about  May,  or 
that  round  and  apple-Uce  accretion  which  groweth  under  the 
leaf  about  the  latter  end  of  summer,  is,  I  doubt,  too  distinct, 
nor  verifiable  from  event. 

For  flies  and  maggots  are  found  every  year,  very  seldom 
spiders:  and  Helmont  affirmeth,  he  could  never  find  the  spider 
and  the  fly  upon  the  same  trees,  that  is  the  signs  of  war  and 
pestilence,  which  often  go  together:  beside,  that  the  flies 
found  were  at  first  maggots,  experience  hath  informed  us ; 
for  keeping  these  excrescences,  we  have  observed  their  con- 
versions, beholding  in  magnifying  glasses  the  daily  progres- 
sion thereof.  As  may  be  also  observed  in  other  vegetable 
excretions,  whose  maggots  do  terminate  in  flies  of  constant 
shapes ;  as  in  the  nut-galls  of  the  outlandish  oak,  and  the 
mossy  tuft  of  the  wild  briar ;  which  having  gathered  in  No- 
vember, We  have  found  the  little  maggots,  which  lodged  io 
wooden  cells  all  winter,  to  turn  into  flies  in  June.^ 

We  confess  the  opinion  may  hold  some  verity  in  the  analo- 
gy, or  emblematical  fancy.  For  pestilence  is  properly  signi- 
fied by  the  spider,  whereof  some  kinds  are  of  a  very  venom- 
ous nature ;  famine  by  maggots,  which  destroy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth ;  and  war  not  improperly  by  the  fly,  if  we  rest  in 
the  fancy  of  Homer,  who  compares  the  valiant  Grecian  unto 
a  fly. 

Some  verity  it  may  also  have  in  itself,  as  truly  declaring  the 
corruptive  constitution  in  the  present  sap  and  nutrunental 
juice  of  the  tree;  and  may  consequently  discover  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  year,  according  to  the  plenty  or  kinds  of  these 
productions.  For  if  the  petrifying  juices  of  bodies  bring 
forth  plenty  of  flies  and  maggots,  they  give  forth  testimony 
of  common  corruption,  and  declare  that  the  elements  are  lull 
of  the  seeds  of  putrefaction,  as  the  great  number  of  caterpil- 
'  jtin  in  /inc.]    Of  (he  genia  Cgnipt, 
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lars,  gnats,  and  ordinary  insects  do  also  declare.  If  they  run 
into  spiders,  they  give.signs  of  higher  putrelaction,  as  plenty 
of  vipers  and  scorpions  are  confessed  to  do;  the  putrefying 
materials  producing  animals  of  higher  mischiefs,  according  to 
the  advance  and  higher  strain  of  corruption.^ 

3.  Whether  all  plants  have  seed,  were  more  easily  deter- 
minable, if  we  could  conclude  concerning  hartstongue,^  fern, 
the  capillaries,  lunaria,^  and  some  others.  But  whether  those 
little  dusty  particles,  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  leaves,  be 
seeds  and  seminal  parts ;  or  rather,  as  it  is  commonly  con- 
ceived, excremental  separations ;  we  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  determine  by  any  germinadon  or  univocal  production 
from  them  when  they  have  Iwen  sowed  on  purpose ;  hut  hav- 
ing set  the  roots  of  hartstongue  in  a  garden,  a  year  or  two 
after,  there  came  up  three  or  four  of  the  same  plants,  about 
two  yards  distance  from  the  first.  Thus  much  we  observe, 
that  they  seem  to  renew  yearly,  and  come  not  fiiUy  out  till 
the  plant  he  in  its  vigour ;  and,  by  the  help  of  magnifying 
glasses,  we  find  these  dusty  atoms  to  be  round  at  first,  and 
fully  representing  seeds,  out  of  which  at  last  proceed  little 
mites  almost  invisible ;  so  that  such  as  are  old  stand  open, 
as  being  emptied  of  some  Iwdies  formerly  included ;  which, 
though  discemable  in  hartstongue,  is  more  notoriously  dis- 
coverable in  some  difierences  of  brake  or  fern. 

But  exquisite  microscopes  and  magnifying  glasses  have  at 
last  cleared  this  doubt,  whereby  also  long  ago  the  noble  Fred- 
ericus  Ceesius  beheld  the  dusts  of  polypody  as  big  as  pepper 
corns ;  and  as  Johannes  Faber  testifieth,  made  draughts  on 
paper  of  such  kind  of  seeds,  as  big  as  his  glasses  represent- 
ed them:  and  set  down  such  plants  under  the  classes  of 
herbee  tergifoette,  as  may  be  observed  in  his  notable  botani- 
cal table  s.° 

4.  Whether  the  sap  of  trees  runs  down  to  the  roots  in 
winter,  whereby  they  become  naked  and  grow  not;  or  wbe- 

t  Fur  if  tht  putTt/ybig,  ^r.]    Stt  note  tiniiU.     Sir  Jamei  Smith,  in  ipeaklng 

at  pige  S62.  of  the  dfrtat/tnu,  remnrlu — "  The  pro- 

'  hartitongttt,  ImuiU.]  SeetaptniTittm  ducllon  of  perfect  genninallng  leedB,  con- 

■nd  moanwort.  toiaed  in  captulu,  and  consequfntly  pro- 

*3.  WitthtraUpUmUhmuedt,l[C.'\  duced  hy  Impegitalti  ftrtilt  fiouert,  i» 

Thii  doubt  bu  b^n  cleared  up  b;  ihe  aa  dear  in  femi  ai  in  nuiuea." 
kborioua  iaTcitigallong  aftulMequeDt  ba< 
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tber  they  do  not  cease  to  draw  any  more,  and  reserve  so 
much  a3  sufficeth  for  conaervadon,  is  not  a  point  indubitable.^ 
For  we  observe,  that  most  trees,  as  though  they  would  be 
perpetually  green,  do  bud  at  the  &1I  of  the  leaf,  altbou^ 
ihey  sprout  not  much  forward  until  the  spring,  and  warmer 
weather  approacheth ;  and  many  trees  muotain  their  leaves 
all  winter,  although  they  seem  to  receive  very  small  advantage 
in  their  growth.  But  [that]  the  sap  doth  powerfiiUy  rise  in  tbe 
spring,  to  repair  that  moisture  whereby  they  barely  subaiated 
in  the  winter,  and  also  to  put  the  plant  in  a  capacity  of  fructi- 
fication,— he  that  bath  beheld  how  many  gallons  of  watw 
may  in  a  small  time  be  drawn  from  a  bircb  tree  in  the  spring, 
hath  slender  reason  to  doubt. 

5.  That  camphor  eunuchates,  or  begets  in  men  an  impo- 
tency  unto  venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm ;  and  we 
have  found  it  to  foil  in  cocks  and  hens,  though  given  for 
many  days ;  which  was  a  more  fovourable  trial  than  that  of 
Scaliger,  when  he  gave  it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud.  F<w 
the  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  ofi^  but  by  medi- 
cines of  higher  natures ;  and  with  any  certainty  but  one  way 
that  we  know,  which  notwithstanding,  by  suppresdng  that 
natural  evacuation,  may  incline  unto  madness,  if  taken  in  the 


6.  In  the  history  of  prodigies  we  meet  with  many  showo^ 
of  wheat ;  how  true  or  probable,  we  have  not  room  to  debate : 
only  thus  much  we  shall  not  omit  to  inform ;  that  what  was 
this  year  found  in  many  places,  and  almost  preadhed  for 
wheat  rained  from  the  clouds,  was  but  the  seed  of  ivy-berries, 
which  somewhat  represent  it ;  and  though  it  were  found  in 
steeples  and  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  thither,  or  mut- 
ed out  by  birds ;  for  many  feed  thereon,  and  in  the  crops  of 
some  we  have  found  no  less  than  three  ounces. 

7.  That  every  plant  might  receive  a  name  according  unto 

*  i,  fnietluT  the  lap,  J|v.]     Du  Petit  moTed,  and  lo  on,  (ill  [he  whole  man  of 

Thonin  luppoMi  ihit  the  up  begini  to  fluid  ii  lei  in  motion  down  to  tbe  loou. 

move  at  the  extremiitei  Dfthebrancbn  Dulrochet  hu  formed  a  theory  to  nconiat 

before  it  itin  at  the  roots, — and  this  haa  far  itae  naiion   of  tegrtable  KuidB.  by 

been  confirmed  by  erperience.  He  Iheo-  suppoiinggalianic  action.    Seeaniriont 

riiei  that  the    Rnt   buddiilR  in   spring  account  of  hii  eiperinienti  and  deduc- 

""■•—  tions.   in  Lindlcy  I   Introd.   le   Bflmf, 
p.  837,  23S. 
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the  disease  it  cureth,  was  the  wish  of  Poracelsas,  a  way  more 
Ukely  to  multiply  empiricks  than  herbalists:  yet  what  is  prac- 
tised by  muiy  is  advantageous  unto  nether ;  that  is,  relio- 
quisbing  their  proper  appellations  to  re-baptize  them  by  the 
name  of  saints,  apostles,  patriarchs,  and  martyrs,  to  call  this 
the  herb  of  John,  that  of  Peter,  this  of  Jamea  or  Joseph,  that 
of  Mary  or  Barbara.  For  hereby  apprehensions  are  made 
additional  unto  their  proper  natures ;  whereon  Bupersdtious 
practices  ensue,  and  stories  are  framed  accordingly,  to  make 
good  their  foundadons. 

8.  We  cannot  omit  to  declare  the  gross  mistake  of  many  in 
the  nominal  apprehension  of  plants.  To  instance  but  in  few. 
An  herb,  there  is,  commonly  called  betontca^  Pauli,  or  PauTt 
hetony ;  hereof  the  people  have  some  conceit  in  reference  to 
St.  Paul ;  whereas,  indeed,  that  name  b  derived  from  Paulus 
^gineta,  an  ancient  physician  of  ^gina,  and  is  no  more  than 
speedwell,  or  fluellin.  The  like  expectations  are  raised  from 
herba  tnmtatit ;  which,  notwithstanding,  obtuneth  that  name 
from  the  figure  of  its  leaves,  and  is  one  kind  of  liverwort,  or 
hepatica.  In  tnf/imn  tolU,  the  epithet  of  the  sun  hath  en- 
larged its  opinion;  which  hath,  indeed,  no  reference  there- 
unto, it  being  no  more  than  Uthotpermoa,  or  grummel,  or 
rather  milium  toler;  which  aa  Serapion  from  Aben  Juliet 
bath  taught  us,  because  it  grew  plentifully  in  the  tnounttuns 
of  Soler,  received  that  appellaljon.  In  Jew's  ears  something 
is  conceived  extraordinary  from  the  name,  which  is  in  propri- 
ety hvX  fungus  aambucimu,  or  an  excrescence  about  the  roots 
of  elder,  and  concemeth  not  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  but 
Judas  Iscariot,  upon  a  conceit  he  hanged  on  this  tree ;  and 
is  become  a  famous  medicine  in  quinsies,'  sore  throats,^  and 
strangulations,*  ever  aatx.  And  so  are  they  deceived  in  the 
name  of  horse-radish,  horse-mint,  bull-rush,  and  many  more : 
conceiving  therein  some  prenominal  consideration,  whereas, 
indeed,  that  expression  is  but  a  Grecism,  by  the  prefix  of 
hippot  and  botu;  that  is,  horse  and  bull,  intending  no  more 

'  kfonica.]   FmU  ^giiuUt  bttmica;  p.  38,  nUtn  acuit  of  rare  ibroal  bj  Ihc 

nMt  tit  Flentllin. — fPr.  lue  of  fliced  hanendith — chewed,  and 

*  f  ujRfiu.]     Lrgt  i{ui<iaiicyea. — Wr.  ihcn  jrawed  la  Ihe  rool  of  the  loogue. 

luri  Mnu/i.]     A  cormpondenc  of        '  tfroi^ti/iUiani.]  Supplt  [iatttri.'] — 

the   GtnltmaH'i  Magasiiu,  toI.  tixii,  K>.     i.e.  j^c  '  iamrd  itranguktUiiu.' 
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than  great.^  According  whereto  the  great  dock  is  called 
hippolapathum;  and  he  that  calls  the  horse  of  Alexander 
Great-head,"  expresseth  the  same  which  the  Greeks  do  in 
Bucephaltu. 

9.  Lastly,  many  things  are  delivered  and  helieved  of  other 
plants,  wherein  at  least  we  cannot  but  suspend.  That  there 
is  a  property  in  basil  to  propagate  scorpions,  and  that  by  the 
smell  thereof  they  are  bred  in  the  brains  of  men,  is  much  ad- 
vanced by  Hollerius,  who  found  ttib  insect  in  the  brains  of  a 
man  that  delighted  much  in  that  smell.  Wherein  beside  that 
we  find  no  way  to  conjoin  the  effect  unto  the  cause  assigned ; 
herein  the  moderns  speak  but  timorously,  and  some  of  the 
ancients  quite  contrarily.  For  according  unto  Oribasius, 
physician  unto  Julian,  the  Africans,  men  best  experienced  in 
poisons,  affirm,  whosoever  bath  eaten  basil,  although  he  be 
stung  with  a  scorpion,  shall  fee)  do  pain  thereby :  which  is  a 
very  different  eflect,  and  rather  antidotally  destroying,  than 
seminally  promoting  its  producdon. 

That  the  leaves  of  cataputia  or  spurge,  being  plucked  up- 
ward or  downward,  respectively  perform  their  operations  by 
purge  or  vomit,  as  some  have  written,  and  old  wives  still  do 
preach,  is  a  strange  conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants  positional 
operaUons,  and  after  the  manner  of  the  loadstone ;  upon  the 
pole^  whereof,  if  a  knife  be  drawn  from  the  handle  unto  the 
point,  it  will  take  up  a  needle ;  but  if  drawn  agaiu  from  the 
point  to  the  handle,  it  will  attract  it  no  more. 

That  cucumbers  are  no  commendable  fruits;  that  being 
very  waterish,  they  fill  the  veins  with  crude  and  windy  eerosi- 

* g'tatj^    ki  \t  tBaxAXeWia  HippiiMH-  vbilt drinking.  Horu-boe,(hoaghdra<rn 

nun.buIespeFlallyinllipTmKdHithegreiil  b;  hone*  because  it  1>  targt,  owes  its 

eagle.   HipiitlaphHi,hlf^imixratlum,'Ir-  prefix  In  tbe  brniei,  not  to  Ihe  laller 

iriyuTiJi.  ■iTW^^^Mf,  Sit—K-r.  drramjUnce.     Whj  i>  ibe  epiihet,  d<^. 

L     ......  .        ....  Drefixed  to  th»  mntleu  tiolfl  and  Ihe 


ia  lord  oiled  Club. 


To  tbi<  lilt  may  be  added  horse-ant  P"*"*'!  to  tbe  anotleu  (lolel  and  the 

bullhead,  bullBoch,  &c.     But  tbe  prefli     *'l'*^°!!j  i„j  ,     „ ,  ^ , 

doeiDot  always  mean  "  gi 

tayj,  that  Ihe  hotae-chesi  

becauie  itcurea  horsei  and  oiber  cattle  ,'""    -    „                 .    ,             . 

of  coughi.      And   certainly  both  horee-  >"''-i  ,  '^I*"  '"  """'^  """"^  ""*" 

eh«tn"tand  hor«,-radUb  ire  among  the  "*  '"">  P^"'  "«  /"'"'"' ""^  ?'  ?"^" 

medici«e,  u«d  in  farriery.  Ho™e-bl>«,  f°"*'-    ^l^  T  ""'k*^"  :;^  "^^  "i™* 

which  are  .mailer  tban  iome  otber  .pe-  ?>**  ""  '»"'  "''«'  """8  .''™"°  "^Z" 

.1-.    ._.   _j   ™|i-j    beeauie  horiea  are  aonlhs  to  Ihe  northe,  imprluta  Ihe 
magneticali  rertue,   aoe    drawne   back 
le  tbey  fallen  on  the  leg!  ol 
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ties ;  that  containing  tittle  salt  or  spirit,  they  may  also  debiH- 
tate  the  vital  acidity,  and  fermentat  faculty  of  the  stomach,  we 
readily  concede ;  but  that  they  should  be  so  cold,  as  be 
almost  poison  by  that  quaUty,  it  will  be  hard  to  allow,  without 
the  contradiction  of  Galen ;  *  who  accounteth  them  cold  but 
in  the  second  degree,  and  in  that  clastia  have  most  pby- 
^cians  placed  them." 

That  elder-berries  are  poison,  as  we  are  taught  by  tradi- 
tion, experience  will  unteach  us.  And  besides  the  promises 
of  Blochwidus,  the  healthful  effects  thereof  will  convict  us. 

That  an  ivy  cup  will  separate  wine  from  water,  if  filled 
with  both,  the  wine  soaking  through,  but  the  water  still  re- 
maining, as  after  Pliny  many  have  averred,  we  know  not  how 
to  affirm ;  who  making  trial  thereof,  found  both  the  liquors 
to  soak  indistinctly  through  the  bowl." 

That  sheep  do  often  get  the  rot,  by  feeding  in  boggy 
grounds  where  ro»-»oU*^  growetb,  seems  beyond  dispute. 
That  this  herb  is  the  cause  thereof,  shepherds  a£Brm  and 
deny ;  whether  it  hath  a  cordial  virtue  by  sudden  refection, 
sensible  experiment  doth  hardly  confirm,  but  that  it  may 
have  a  balsamical  and  resumptive  virtue,  whereby  it  becomes 
a  good  medicine  in  catarrhs  and  consumptive  dispositions, 
practice  and  reason  conclude.  That  the  lentous  drops  upon 
it  are  not  extraneous,  and  rather  on  exudation  from  itself, 
than  a  rorid  concretion  from  without ;  beside  other  grounds, 
we  have  reason  to  conceive ;  for  having  kept  the  roots  moist 
and  earthed  in  close  chambers,  they  have,  though  in  lesser 
plenty,  sent  out  these  drops  as  before.* 

■   In  bia  jinaitmia  Jlnnhici. 

'  Thai  euaaiberi,  ^.]    Addfd  in  Che  long  Irafed  mndew,  uid  the  bnttetwort, 

3nd  editioD.  mid  while  rot,  pingtdeula  mlgarU,  aitd 

>  la  look  indUHndlg,  4^.]     Tb(  ftyl-  kydncclylt,)  hare  been  acciued  u  tha 

ing  might  bee  by  Ibe  weakeDa  o(  oui  aiue  ot  dry  rot;  but  they  do  not  oc- 

nckcd  winei. — WV.  cur  in  ei«y  rolting  wiL    V«rioiii  other 

"  Fixed  or  enentiBl  aili,  or  nxphtbi,  eaiucf  hiTe  been  lulgned.    Bucnotbing 

and  linitUr  bodiei,  la  mixture  witb  nater  leenu  H  uniformly  to  occauon  tbe  djt- 

or  aqueous  aolutiona,  in  whtcb  tbey  are  ea*e  aa  certaiu  ^fiuioi  ^^tofia,  trom  vrbat^ 

not  soluble,  may  be  lepanited  from  the  ever  drcunutincet  of  locality  of  loil.  or 

latter  by  ■  paper  filter,  previoujiy  moiiL-  vegetation,  aach  efiutiA  miy  be  occb- 

cnrdwith  pure  Hater."  Faroday't  Chemi-  lioned. 

cai  Mmipidalim,  p.  24 1 ,  No.  514.  '  That  thttf,  ^.]     Added  In  the  3rd 

'  TM  lo/ii.]     Thia  plant,  {dnatra  to-  edilioo. 
laadifatia  and  longi/vlia,  the  round  and 
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Thatflot  A/rieamu  is  poison,  and  destroyeth  dogs,  in  two 
expeiimeDts  we  have  not  found -^ 

That  yew,  and  the  berries*  thereof,  are  harmlees,  we 
know. 

That  a  snake  will  not  endure  the  shade  of  an  ash,  we  can 
deny."  Nor  is  it  inconsiderabte  what  is  affirmed  by  BeUoni- 
ut :  *  for  if  his  assertion  be  true,  our  apprehension  is  often- 
times wide  in  ordinary  simples,  and  in  common  use  we  mis- 
take one  for  another.  We  know  not  the  true  thyme ;  the 
savory  in  our  gardens  is  not  that  commended  of  old ;  and 
that  kind  of  hyssop  the  andents  used,  is  unknown  unto  us, 
who  make  great  use  of  another^ 

We  omit  to  recite  the  many  virtues  and  endless  Acuities 
ascribed  unto  plants,  which  sometime  occur  in  grave  and 
serious  authors;  and  we  shall  make  a  had  transaction  for 
truth  to  concede  a  verity  in  half.  To  reckon  up  all,  it  weie 
employment  for  Archimedes,  who  undertook  to  write  the 
number  of  the  sands.  Swarms  of  others  there  are,  some 
whereof  our  fiiture  endeavours  may  discover :  common  rea- 
son, I  hope,  will  save  us  a  labour  in  many,  whose  absurd- 
ities stand  naked  unto  every  eye;  errors,  not  able  to  de- 

•  Lib.  1,  Ohimat. 

*  ubI  faaid.']  There  sre  dinnt  toru  Draytan,  in  cooMqaence  of  Mdng  yew 
ofllien.  Some,  b;  longe  mnilationt  Icitc*."  ftmB^  ifidl,  ll*r  3rd,  1811. 
into  our  colder  d J m CI,  now^rovn  harm-  — "  Two  hone*  killed  by  eating  yew  in 
leiw :  H  it  happened  in  peaches,  which  a  elute  near  Cbelniilbrd  ;  a  great  quan- 
in  their  origiDiI  »yle  were  coanled  per-  lity  bdog  Eiond  in  tbe  ttooiicht  of  tbt 
nirioiu  in  an  eitreme  degree  of  cold  and  dead  aoinial).  A  Glly  wu  uTed  by 
mojit;  but  by  traniplaQtation  and  long  powerful  antidote*  being  quickly  adrain- 
nuDgoniialioa  among  ua,  pnne  to  bee  iiteied. — PUL  Gniltt,  Feb.  IS,  1BS3. 
beneAdal  to  hot  compleiiona  :  and  with  — Jif. 

Spanlih  wine  not  much  hurtful  to  anjr  in  'deny.']     EdiL  1616  and   1650  add 

■  noall  quantitye. —  fVr,  here   the   following   aentence  : — "That 

*  Thatytw.lft.']  I  haie  alien  teen  chil-  aubaTe  such  delight  in  the  herb  iKpela, 
dren  eate  them  without  hurt ;  bnt  in  hot  called  Iherefbre  catlaria,  our  experience 
CDuntHo  theiitagrowa  to  inch  abigbtof  cannot  diacover." — I  have  met  with  the 
dammine*,  a>  cannot  bee  diiMiWed  in  the  probable  reaaon  fiir  the  auppresiioa  of 
ttomick— fFr.  ihia  paiaage  (3rd  edit.  165S,  and  aubie- 

"  Nihil  rque  beer*  ad  lipene  mor-  quent  ediriona)  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  How 

■um,  qnam  taxi  arboiii  mecunu— Awlsji.  to  the  author,  dated  IfliJ.      "t  haie 

Claud,  f  IB.  numbered,  about  two  roote*  of  iHp.  in  my 

"  Cali*ulcus — laxo — ae  eianimsrit. "  garden,    IS  cala,  who  never  deatroyed 

— Ciwsr.  dt  BtIL  GalL  L  v,  SI.  th«e  planti,  but  hate  totally  detpoyled 

See  an   inilance  of  two  cow*  being  the  neighbouring  birth*  in  that  bed  to  a 

killed  by  eating  the  leaiea  of  yew,  at  yard's  distance,  rendring  the  place  hard 

High    LonoD,    Cumberland,    in    1S17.  and  smooth,  like  a  walke  with  their  fre- 

Hamfuhitt  Chrmiclt,  Jan.  36,  180T. —  quent  Ireddingt." 
"  Three  cows  died  a  few  days  ago,  at 
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ceive  tlie  emblem  of  justice,  and  neediog  no  Argus  to  descry 
them.  Herein  tbere  surelj  wants  expurgatory  animadver- 
siona,  whereby  we  might  strike  out  great  numbers  of  hidden 
qualities ;  and  having  once  a  serious  and  conceded  list,  we 
might,  with  more  encouragement  and  safety,  attempt  their 
reasons. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK: 

THE    PARTICULAR    PART    CONTINUED. 


'    POPVUB    AMD    RBCEIVBD   TENETS    CONCERNINO    ANIHALE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

That  an  Elephant  hath  no  joints,  ^c. 

The  first  shall  be  of  the  elephant,  whereof  there  geberally 

passeth  an  opinion  it  bath  no  joints : "  and  this  absurdity  is 
seconded  mth  another,  that,  being  unable  to  lie  down,  it 

sleepeth  agiunst  a  tree ;  which  the  hunters  obserring,  do  saw 

*  Thtfint  ihaU  bt  eftht  tleptimt,  trc.'}  poilure  in  iletp  «nd  the  nmuqoent  niDde 

The"pcpuUi  *nd  rsceired  tenet"  con-  of  ctpnuing  bim,  ia  tin  deriTcd  from 

cernlKK  thb  aniiiMl,  vrhioh  it  ii  the  miin  Cteiiu. 

otjnt  «f  the  chapter  bcroieiu  (0  refule,  ll  i*  very  true,  thertfbre,  ihtt  the 

■ppein  eilhei  to  hive  been  firit  dfHier-  "  conceii "  in  qaettlon  "  ii  nut  Ihe  duigh- 

ed,  or  Hnt  recorded  from  trxUlion,  b;  ter  of  later  llmei,  but  an  old  and  grey- 

Cteiiu  the  Cnidian,  who  i>  the  eailleit  headed  error; "  and  it  ii  alto  true  that 

writer  to  wliom    I   hue  bean  able   to  it  ii  deUiered  ai  luch  bj  Ariitotle.     I 

trace  it;  and  <fho,  according  to  ProfeMor  baTe  fonnd  it  necesaary,  (or  reannii  that 

Schlegel,  wai  the  Snt  among  the  Greefei  will  b«  CTldeatin  tbecoune  oftbecc  an- 

wbo  gave,  fVom  hii  onn  ptmnal  obKr-  nolatiani,  alvayt  to  eomparo  what  our 

Tntlon,  a  deicilptiaa  of  the  elephant  in  author  ha*  attributed  to  that  phUoiopher, 

any  iraycopu}Ui,whichw>t  written  about  with  the  origioal  ilateniienu  made  in  hi* 

880  A,  c.     The  probatnlity  that  Cleiiai  workij  and  ai  there  are  Beveral  curiaua 

waa  the  originator,  or  the  fint  recorder,  piduti  in  the  hiitory  of  our  Icnowledge 

of  thii  vulgar  error,  ii  ninBrmed  by  the  reiprcting  iIk  elephant  cnnneclwl  with 

ciicniDitancs  that  many  idle  talet,  regard-  the  lubject,  and  which  contribute  to  elu- 

ing  other  animali,  appear  to  hue  been  ddale  Browne'a  remarks,  I  >hail  here  in- 

abo  flTBt  promulgated  by  htm  t  and  alio  tioduce  Ariiiotle'a  obierratlonB. 

bj  tbe  lad,  that  Ariitolle,  inhigdeiailaon  It  will  be  proper  to  premite,  howefer, 

the  elephant,  twice  refutet  the  ouertiona  that  it  hu   been  abavrn    by   Profeuor 

of  Cteiiaj,  naming  himi  and  when  re-  Scbl^el,  in  hti  learned  and  intereiling 

futing  Ihia  particular  error,  doei  u  in  Huttry  oj  Ike    EltphanI    awl  Sphinx, 

(uch  a  manner,  that  although  no  name  i«  (Clati.  Jmrn.  vol.  mi,)  that  the  firat 

si*en,  hia  illuaiona,  aa  Proleuor  Schlegel  battle  belween  any  of  the  nationi  of  the 

ha*  abown,  can  reG»r  only  to  that  writer,  weatem  world  and  tboae  of  the  eastern. 

The  abiurdity  reipecting  the  elepliant'i  in  which  elephant*  were  uied,  wai  thai 

VOL.  II.  !  C 
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it  almost  asunder ;  whereon  the  beast  relying,  by  the  fidl  of 
the  tree  falls  also  down  itself,  and  is  able  to  rise  no  more. 
Which  conceit  is  not  the  daughter  of  later  times,  hut  an  old 
and  grey-headed  error,  even  in  the  days  of  Aristotle,  as  he 
delivereth  in  his  book,  De  Incettu  Atumalium,  and  stands 
successively  related  by  several  other  authors;  hy  Diodorus 


oT  Arbeti,  and  that  k 
bj  Aleunder,  »nd 
Greece,  vera  the  fint  elephants  Men  in 
tbu  country,  and  teiy  probably  the  ac- 
tual aubjecu  of  the  admiiable  natnnl 
hialoiy  of  thii  animal  cODiained  in  the 
worki  of  Aiiitotle,  nhich  ii  manifettly, 


«,ai,,  11 


quent  and  niaute  adual 
dephanti  of  both  ie»e*.  And,  "what 
he  himielf  could  not  aicerlain,"  u  Pro- 
feuor  Scblcgel  remarki,  "  ili.  the  beaat's 
mode  of  life  in  hi>  wild  stale,  he  doubt- 
leai  aKertaiaed  (rom  ihe  Indlaa  ennduc- 
lora  who  led  the  elephaoU,"  (lb.  p.  53.) 
Arulotlt,  in  the  nintii  chapter  of  hit 
book.  On  tht  ProgreaiBe  Molion  of  Am- 
tuk,  wlieu  thewing  that  without  in- 
fleiion  there  could  be  no  progression,  to 
which  demonstration  Browne'i  argument 
sn  the  aabjecl  ii  greatly  indebted,  (u  he 
indeed  indiieclly  acknowledges,)  has  ik- 


of  these,  taken  aueited  of  the  elepbanl,  bowenr,  by 
t  by  him  into  ume,  i>  not  true;  (i.  e.  that  be  caunot 
bend  bit  legi,  nor  nt;)  for  he  can  da 
both,  e:icept  that  he  cannot,  on  eccmnl 
of  hii  weight,  at  one  and  the  aame  liine, 
bend  each  (bre  leg,  and  recline  an  each 
aide,  hat  he  can  atone  bend  one  leg,  either 
the  right  or  the  left,  and  alone  redioe  on 
one  side,  and  in  Ihii  manner  he  sleeps, 
(leaning  against  ume  wall  or  tree.)  But 
he  bendi  his  hind  legs  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  men." — Taylor't  Traiulaliim  •/ 
Aritlolli't  HUtary  of  Animali,  p.  36. 


toffre- 


"It  Is, 


9  thus: 


inSeded,  iu  Ihe  same 
manner  as  infant)  creep.  And  there  is 
an  audent  report  of  this  kind  about  ele- 
phants, which  is  not  true ;  for  such  ani- 
mals as  these  are  moved  in  consequence 
of  an  inl1«iion  taking  place  either  in  Ihelr 
shoulders  or  hips.  No  animal,  however, 
is  capable  of  moring  with  a  continued 
progreasive  motion,  and  with  security, 
viith  its  members  straight )  but  it  may  he 
moved  as  they  are  in  the  palailrtt,  who 
proceed  on  their  knees  through  tile  dust." 
~T.  Taylor;  Treatuti  ofAriitottt  m  the 
Parliaad  Progrtuwc  Malim  ofAainaU, 
p.  tBI. 

Inthe  second  hook  of  his  Jfis(ory([/'Ai- 
■uft,  chap,  i,  when  treating  of  the  accord- 
ance of  tiviparous  animals  in  general  with 
,  each  other,  and  wiihman,incDDfigUTatian 
and  in  motions,  the  Stagy  rite  observes: — 
"  The  legs,  however,  of  other  animals,  as 
well  the  fore  as  the  hind  legs,  have  6ei- 
ions  contrary  to  each  other,  and  (o  the 
flexion)  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  man,  the 
elephant  being  excepted What  is 


For  it 


Ihe  elephant,  1 
cannot  then  bei 
with  both— 


imply  tt 


1  Che  other  to  at  to  kneel 
hich  i)  contrary  to  the  fact- 

in  the  history  of  the  subjecl,  Mr.  Taylor, 
in  his  concluding  iiiterpolaiion,  has  ac- 
tually adopted  a  portion  of  the  original 
error  of  Cteuas,  to  complete  Ihe  sense  of 
his  author.      Something,  certainly,  ip- 


priora  conlrii,  slque  posteriora  :  et  e  con- 
trario,  qoim  homo,  membra  inflectUDI, 

eicepto  clepbaniD Elepbas  Don, 

ut  aliqui  retulerunc,  agil:  *ed  conudendo 
crura  inOectil,  neqnit  tamen  prte  nimio 
ponder  eutrumque  in  latus  equilibria  quo- 
dam  vergere  :  sed  aut  Ibvo  incnbal,  aut 
dextro,  atque  eo  ipso  habitu  requieadu 
— ilriil.  Opera  Omma,  card  Du  Vol, 
torn,  i,  p.  77B,  B. — Br. 
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Sicalus,  Strabo,  Ambrose,  Csssiodore,  SolinUG,  snd  many 
more.  Now,  herein)  netbitiks,  men  much  forget  themselves, 
not  well  considering  the  absurdity  of  such  assertions. 

For  first,  they  affirm  it  hath  no  joints,  and  yet  concede  it 
walks  and  moves  about ;  ^  whereby  they  conceive  there  may 
be  a  progression  or  advancement  made  in  motion,  without  in- 
flexion of  parts.  Now,  all  progression  or  animal  locomotion 
being  (as  Aristotle  teacheth)  performed  tradu  et  puUu,  that 
13,  by  drawing  on  or  impelling  forward  some  part  which  was 
before  in  station,  or  at  quiet,- — where  there  are  no  joints  or 
flexures,  neither  can  there  be  the  actions.  And  this  is  true, 
not  only  in  quadrupeds,  volatiles,  and  fishes,  which  have  dis- 
tinct and  prominent  organs  of  motbn, — legs,  wings,  and  fins, 
but  in  such  also  as  perform  their  progression  by  the  trunk, — 
as  serpents,  worms,  and  leeches ;  whereof,  though  some  want 
bones,  and  all,  extended  articulations,  yet  have  they  arthrid- 
cal  analogs,*  and,  by  the  motion  of  fibrous  and  musculous 
parts,  are  able  to  make  progression.  Which  to  conceive  in 
bodies  inflexible,  and  without  all  protrusion  of  parts,  were  to 
expect  a  race  from  Hercules'  pillars,  or  hope  to  behold  the 
effects  of  Orpheus'  harp,  when  trees  foimd  joints,  and  danced 
after  his  music. 

*  Joint-like  parli. 

1  ForJint.lheyaffinaUhathiwioMt,  andenla  onthliiubjtcli  obserring,  "i*flt 

^]    Thii  irgument  or Dur  author,  ibov-  elejAmU  hmt  nDjriynli„tbough  bfume 

log,  6om  iFuon,  uiiloiny,  tai  g«nenl  il  be  deliTered  in  geDcrall  termni  yet 

uulogy  with  olher  (nimali,  tbe  abaurd-  wu  not  lb«i[  Mintrva  >o  dull,  1o  except 

ity  or  the  error  be  is  refuting,  ia  eiceed-  sll ;  but  did  intend  the  iif/gragiiteaui  or 

ingly  lineal  and  pertinent.  kneejoynti  onelj  :  without  wbich  there 

RJm,  withhiiuiud  dogmalinn,  repre-  may  be  a  progteuion  in  man  i  la  opoa 
■enti  (bat  "  ihs  doctor,  prying  too  nar-  Elilti ;  by  the  aole  motion  of  the  hippe : 
rowly  into  the  sayings  of  the  ancienU,  in  giuidrupedti,  u  in  full  gallop."  But 
leckDneth  them  amongit  hi>  fulgar  Er-  (hough  he  proceedi  to  quote  CaMar  u 
rort,  which  being  rightly  underatood,  are  affirming  auch  to  be  Ihe  caae  with  the 
no  errort  at  all  i  at  when  they  lay  the  elk  (aku.)  be  adducea  no  facta  what- 
■lephant  hath  no  joynti,  (hey  meant  their  eier  in  conlraTcntion  of  Browne')  repre- 
joynta  were  BtiSe,aQd  not  to  easily  fieii-  lenlsliona  and  arguments ;  allhoogh,  on 
ble  at  those  of  other  animals."  (Jreaa.  (he  other  hand,  he  ha>  toine  good  in- 
Jficroc.p.  ia2.>  Butunrortunatelyforthis  stances  of  aniinala  to  which  station  is 
eiplination,  Cleaiai  eipliciily  afflnna,  real,  as  many  birds,  and  ordinarily  horses 
"  that  the  elephant  hath  no  Joints  in  the  also.  Tbui  Ihii  commentator,  in  hii  de- 
bone  of  his  leg,"  which  blly  juitifies  tbe  fence  of  (he  andenta  against  our  author, 
importance  giTen  by  Browne  (a  the  po-  OiCtually  admits  that  they  made  the  lery 
pular  misreprtteDtation  founded  on  the  statement  which  we  hare  just  seen  to  be 
atatcToenc  of  that  writer.  that  of  Ctesiaa,  the  original  ptomulgitoi 

Robinson,  by  implicatiDn,    condetmis  of  (he  story. — Br. 
Browne  for  censuring  the  views  of  (he 

2C2 
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Again,  While  men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,"  end  enjoy 
not  the  position  of  rest  ordained  unto  alt  pedestrious  animals, 
hereby  they  imagine,  (what  reason  cannot  conceive,)  that  an 
animal  of  the  vastest  dimension  and  longest  duration,  should 
live  in  a  continual  motion,  without  that  alternity  and  vicissi- 
tude of  rest  whereby  all  others  continue ;  and  yet  must  thus 
much  come  to  pass,  if  we  opinion  they  lie  not  down  and  enjoy 
no  decumbence  at  all.  For  station  is  properly  no  rest,  but 
one  kind  of  motion,  relating  unto  that  which  physicians  (from 
Galen)  do  name  extensive  or  tonical ;  that  is,  an  extension 
of  the  muBcles  and  organs  of  motion,  mamtiuning  the  body  at 
length,  or  in  its  proper  figure. 

Wlierein  although  it  seem  to  be  unmoved,  it  is  not  without 
all  motion ;  for  in  this  position  the  muscles  are  sensibly  ex- 
tended, and  labour  to  support  the  body ;  which,  permitted 
unto  its  proper  gravity,  would  suddenly  subside  and  &U  unto 
the  earth;   as  it  happeneth  in  sleep,  diseases,  and  death. 

•  jfgain,  ahile  men  cBaciae  ihfs  naxr  evtrj  anterior  put  of  bil  body,  before  he 

lie  dwn,  4e.]     The  argument  contained  fell. 

in    tbis   and    the   rollon'mg    paragraph,         The  fallowing    relation,  boweveT,    i> 

ia  deaenlng  of  the  aame  praite  ai  bu  itill  more  illuilnUre  of  the  bet,  that  the 

been  awarded  to  the  preceding  direct  ar-  elephant  rcifi  while  ifmirfug ;  eipecialljr 

guinenl  on  ibe  neceirily  of  the  etephanl  when  under  any  eidtemenL   Mr.  Carte, 

haling  jdnla ;  tbat  necewty  being  naur  (noir  Mi.  Cone  Scott,)  under  whoie  di- 

shoiTn,  in  an  indirect  manner,  from  the  rection  the  elephant  hunten  ofTiperah, 

general  neceuitr  of  change  and  allenia-  in  Bengal,  were  placed  for  eeTerai  fean, 

tion  of  posture  in  animiti.     Bat  oar  au-  ttalei,  that  it  ia  atnayi  a  good  aign  when 

thor,  (hini  the  deficiency  of  hia  knowledge  an  elephant  liei  davm  to  sleep  wiihifTa 

both  of  the  natural  hiatary  and  the  an  at-  few  monthaaTter  he  ia  taken  i  atitalHiwi 

omy  af  the  elephant,  happeiia  not  to  have  liim  to  be  of  a  good  temper,  not  lus^ 

phanti,"  heobienei,  "  particularly  goon- 
dahi,  (which  are  large  nUie  antinal)  (hat 
when  citing  Rabinton'B  animadveriiont,  have  strayed  from  the  wooda  and  from 
to  be  the  ease  alio  with  lome  alher  anl.  the  herds)  have  been  itnown  lo  iforf 
mall.  From  the  canatiuclion  of  all  the  taelvi  monlla  at  their  piclteti  mlliail 
Joint!  in  the  legi  of  thii  animal,  and  ei'  lying  dean  to  iletf .-  though  they  aome- 
pecially  from  that  of  the  knee  joint,  the  timea  lake  a  abort  nap  alanding."  Obt. 
elephant,  when  itanding  itill,  reati,  ai  it  en  Ike  Mannen,  Hahils,  Md  ffal.  Hill. 
were,  upon  four  pillan,  with  icaicely  any     oflhe  Elephml—PlaL  Trait.  1 799,  p.  1 4. 

but  what  ilighl  mental  excitement  can     able  caae  of  thia  deacriptlon,  in  a  conn- 
"■  try  where  the  rarity  of  the  animal  pr»- 

cluded  the  correction  of  the  inference 
deduced  (torn  it.  In  addition  perhaps  to 
the  "  cylindrical  compoaare  of  the  lega," 
to  which  it  ia  attributed  by  oar  author, 
the  story  of  the  want  of  knee-Jmnti  in 
the  elephant,  in  all  probability,  muM 
hare  originated. — Br, 
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From  which  occult  action  and  invisible  motion  of  the  mjisclea, 
in  station,  (as  Galen  declareth,)  proceed  more  offenaive  lassi- 
tudes than  from  ambulation.'  And  therefore  the  tyranny  of 
some  have  tormented  men  with  long  and  enforced  station; 
and  though  Ision  and  Sisyphus,  which  always  moved,  do 
seem  to  have  the  hardest  measure,  yet  was  not  Tityus  favour- 
ed, that  lay  extended  upon  Caucasus,  and  Tantalus  suffered 
somewhat  more  than  tiiirst,  that  stood  perpetually  in  hell. 
Thus  Mercurialis,  in  bis  Gtpiauutica,  justly  makes  standing 
one  kind  of  exercise :  and  Galen,  when  we  lie  down,  com- 
mends unto  us  middle  figures,  that  is,  not  to  lie  directly,  or 
at  length,  but  somewhat  inflected,  that  the  muscles  may  be  at 
rest ;  for  such  as  he  termeth  hypobolemaioi,  or  figures  of  ex- 
cess, either  shrinking  up  or  stretching  out,  are  wearisome 
positions,  and  such  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  those  parts.  Now 
various  parts  do  variously  discover  these  indolent  and  quiet 
'positions,  some  in  right  lines,  as  the  wrists ;  some  at  right 
angles,  as  the  cubit;'  others  at  oblique  angles, as  the  fingers 
and  knees :  all  resting  satisfied  in  postures  of  moderation, 
and  none  enduring  the  extremity  of  flexure  or  extension.' 

Moreover,  men  herein  do  strangely  forget  the  obvious  rela- 
tions of  history,  affirming  they  have  no  joints,  whereas  they 
daily  read  of  several  actions  which  are  not  performable  with- 
out them.  They  forget  what  is  delivered  by  Xiphilinus,  and 
9(80  by  Suetonius,  in  the  lives  of  Nero  and  Galba,  that  ele- 
phants have  been  instructed  to  walk  on  ropes,  in  public  shews, 
before  the  people :  which  is  not  easily  performed  by  man, 
and  requireth  not  only  a  broad  foot,  but  a  pliable  flexure  of 
joints,  and  commandable  disposure  of  all  parts  of  progression. 
They  pass  by  that  memorable  place  in  Curtius,  concerning 
the  elephant  of  King  Porus ;  Indus  qui  elep&antem  regebat, 
deiceadere  eum  ratus,  more  toUlo  procumberejtusit  in  genua, 
cteteri  quoque  (ita  enim  inttUuU  eratd)  demitere  corpora  in 

'  Ft<m  ichidi,  tfcJ]      N.  B.  tl  ciail  aflfae  columnsr  rannadon  oTlhe  elepban. 

Thcmiacbeef  whicb  conieth  by  iCsriding  (ins  1^ — an  ippcUncy  eicited  b;  Ibe 

tang  (u  Bt  itndyn)  appeui  ia  old  age,  iUliDiurydiidpliiieof  iuitudiouionraer, 

by  tbe  awelling  of  tba  Icgl,  and  (oft-  the  dean  T 

tiaui)lbegi>nl.— rCr.  ■  cniil.]     Tbe  fore-arm. 

Would  not  Darwin  bafc  uid  that  Ihti  '  Now  tariaa  parti,  Sfc."]     Thii  wn- 

nrcUing  wai  no  olber  than  the  appe-  lence  wai  Sr*t  added  in  the  Snd  edit. 
■eocy  of  Ibe  l«c  tovaida  on  alioinmeDt 
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terram.  They  remember  not  the  ezpresBum  of  Osorhis,* 
when  he  speidcB  of  the  elephant  presented  to  Iieo  X ;  P<mti~ 
ficem  ter  genibus  fiexU,  et  demuto  corporis  kaldlu  venera- 
bundtu  mlutavit.  But  above  all,  they  call  not  to  mind  that 
memorable  shew  of  Grennanicus,  wherein  twelve  elephants 
danced  unto  the  sound  of  music,  and  after  lud  them  down  i 
the  tricUm«mt,  or  places  of  festiTal  recumbency. 

They  forget  the  etymology  of  the  knee,  approved  by  some 
grammarians.f  They  disturb  the  position  of  the  young  ones 
in  the  w(Mnb;  which  upon  extension' of  legs  is  not  easily  con- 
ceirable,  and  contrary  unto  the  general  contrivance  of  na- 
ture. Nor  do  they  consider  the  impossible  exclusion  thereof, 
upon  extension  and  rigour  of  the  legs.' 

Lastly,  they  forget  or  consult  not  experience,*  whereof  not 
many  years  past  we  have  had  the  advantage  in  England,  by  an 

■  De  rebttt  gtitU  EmatmtHi,  ^  Tivu  from  Jrlma, 

'  Thtji  forget,  4-c.]     Thii  partgraph  ipett  lo  Ihe  three  playi,  the  allnnoD  may 

wu  flrit  added  in  the  !nd  edil-  he.KgirdedMfDundedantyon  Iheknown 

*  Tkty  fotgtt,  or  etmult  ■»(  (,rpm-  prerdence,  ac  some  period,  of  Ihe  belief 

net,  Ife."]    Thii  will  be  the  pcoper  place  in  qoexion.    Still,  eren  thne  eviDce,  ■■ 

to  make  aieroark  or  (wo  on  the  modem  leaat,  the  foroier  eiiitence  of  (lie  nodon, 

hiaiorjr  and  preraleDce  o(  thii  (ale,  chat  at  well  aa  it)  eileaiive  preralence  and 

the  Icg>  of  the  elephant  are  devoid  of  popular  ciureiicy.     But  the  meniion  oT 

JMnti.     In  Ihe  volume  on  the  elephant.  It  In  Tkt  DuUogati  tfCretUvra  Uvroly*- 

pnbltibed  in  Ihe  Urnagtriet  of  tlie  Li-  td,  ihona  it  lo  have  been  a  geneialljr  re- 

brwg  ^  Entertahting    Knoakdgi,  are  celled  opinion  in  this  country  al  the  date 

<ome  quolalionion  the  lubject  from  early  of  their  publicatlaii,  early  in  iheilxteenlb 

Edgliih  woiki,  for  rrhich  the  compiler  century,     Browne  mentioni  itata  gen^ 

oTOitt  Tolume  ia  indebted  to  Sleereni'i  ral  opinion,  (the  fint  edition  of  the  I'al- 

notes  on  Shaktpeare,  though  he  doei  not  gar  Errvri  bdng  publiahtd  in  )  646,  and 

aeknoniedge  It.     In  a  curioua  ipecimtn  Ihe  lait  in   16S6,)  though  he  lUlei  it 

of  our  eariy  nalural  hUlory,  Tht  CHa-  lo  be  "al  prcKnt  well  auppteaaed"  in 

logtiet  of  CruUnra  Merali/xtd,  ii  men-  England  hy  an  elephant  ihown.  "  not 

tion,  Steeveni  infomu  ni,  of  "the  ele-     many  yean  past," "in  nany 

faumlt  thai  boioylh  Jut  Ike  kaeyi."     to  parta  thereof,  not  only  in  Ihe  poMure  of 

Ihe  play  of  Jll  FeaU,  1609,  occnn  thit  itandiug,  but  kneeling  and  lying  down." 

paoage:  "1  hope  you  are  no  elephamt —  He  npreuei  an  appreheniion,  howerer, 

you  hare  jamlt."     Shakipeiie,  in   hii  that  it  will  lerire  again,  riling  Ihe  caie 

TroOiu  and  Crttiidi,  ISOS,  inakea  Ulyi-  of  Italy,  where,  noIwichaUnding  the  op- 

•ta  aay  (act  ii,  tc.  3,)  "The  elephant  portuaily  ofwilneuing  the  hahili  of  the 

hath  Jcnnla,  but  none  fi>r  courtny  ;  hi*  animal,  afibrded  by  the  elephant  lent  lo 

leg!  are  legi  for  neceaiicy,  not  (or  flex-  Leo  X,  by  Emanuel,  King  of  Portugal, 

ore."     la  JU'm  lotl  by  Lutt,   1633,  ■  "the  error,"  he  obaervei,  "  ii  lUII  alire 

woman  ii  aaid  to  be  "  itubbom  ai  an  and  epidemical,  as  with  ui."    And  !t  re- 

ilephoBl'i  kg — no  bendiog  in  her."     It  miini,  eren  loihepreteul  day,a"Tiilgar 

will  not  follow  tram  Ibeae  eipreanDna,  error"  amongihe  uneducated  daaies.  It 

that  the  authon  of  all  Ihe  worka  in  which  haa  long  been  Ibe  cuitom  fbr  the  eihtbi- 

they  appear  were  actually  belieTcn  in  ton  of  idnerant  collectiani  of  wild  ani- 

Ihiaaloryi  nor  could  it  be  proved  from  mall,  when  thowing   the   elephant,   to 

ihem  llUl  it  wm  generally  believed  at  mention  the  atory  of  Ita  having  no  joinU, 

Uw  linn  when  the;  wrote  -,  for,  with  tc-  and  lu  conaequeui  inahlUty  to  kutl ; 
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elephant  shewn  in  many  parts  thereof,  not  only  in  the  posture 
of  standing,  but  kneeling  and  lying  down.  Whereby,  although 
the  opinion  at  present  be  well  suppressed,  yet,  from  some 
strings  of  tradition,  and  fruitful  recurrence  of  error,  it  is  not 
improbable  it  may  revive  in  the  next  generation  again ;  this 
being  not  the  firat  that  hath  been  seen  in  England:  for, 
beside  some  others,  as  Folydore  Virgil  relateth,  Lewis  the 
French  king  sent  one  to  Henry  III,  and  Emanuel  of  Portu- 
gal another  to  Leo  X,  into  Itdy,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
error,  is  still  alive  and  epidemical,  as  with  us. 

The  hint  and  ground  of  this  opinion  might  b«,  the  gross 
and  somewhat  cylindrical  composure  of  the  legs,  the  equality 
and  less  perceptible  disposure  of  the  joints;  especially  in  the 
former  legs  ^  of  this  animal ;  they  appearing,  when  he  stand- 
eth,  like  pillars  of  flesh,  without  any  evidence  of  articulation. 
The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  might  also  coun- 
tenance the  same,  being  not  dbposed  in  the  elephant  as  they 
are  in  other  quadrupeds,  but  carr)dng  a  nearer  conformity 
unto  those  of  man;  that  is,  the  bought  °  of  the  fore^legs,  not 
directly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat  inward ;  hut 
the  hough  or  suffragtnous  flexure  behind,  rather  outward : 
somewhat  different  luito  many  other  quadrupeds,^  as  horses, 
camels,^  deer,  sheep,  and  dogs;  for  their  fore-legs  bend  tike 
our  legs,  and  their  hinder  legs  tike  our  arms,  when  we  move 
them  to  our  shoulders.    But  quadrupeds  oviparous,  as  frogs, 

and  they  mm  & 

(0  demiHUtrHte  it>  uoLnith  by  c 

tbc  Hninul  In  bend  one  of  iu  (ore-legi  . 

and  to  Vant  alto  ;  but  I  neier  isw  ihii 

done,  (and  I  havs  been  pieient  manj 

tinwi  on  luch  ocduoni,)  wilhoiU  ob-  may  not  be  m  poneaion  ot  decune  en- 

•etring  thai  it  wu  witneued  with  M-  dence. — Br. 

toniibment  and  dmotc  wiili  incredal)-        '  formtr  Itgi,']  Fore-leg>:  uudinthia 

ly,  byaevenl  pcrtnn*  preienl,  whether  cue  by  Spenier. 

Ihe  eihibitioD  bu  been  in  London  or  in         *  tlie  baaghl.]     Tfae  bend  oi  fleiore. 

a  prorindal  (own.     We  have  ihiu  an  in-        ''  alhtrjaadn^di.)  Pint  edilion  add- 

•Udu  of  an  error  of  the  frmiieit  and  ed,  "aod  ancb  a>  an  scratch  the  ear 

molt  palpable  deKription,  anA  one  which  with  the  hinder  foot." 

bu  often  bom  time  to  time  been  refaled.        'naiuJi.]  In  the  be^nningoT  Hard). 

nipecting  an  aiumal  whidi  it  not  fonnd  K9S1-3,  1  taw  a  drMnedary,  wbkh  at 

in  the  coantriei  in  which  that  error  has  the  comiiiand  of  fail  matter,  by  the  word 

betn  tnterlained,  preTailing  for  a  period  (busy)  began  to  lyedomte.firit, by bend- 

of  at  leait  2200  yeari,  thougb  lor  the  ing  hi*  fbre-kneet,  and  then  the  upper 

bit  two  eenturlei,  la  a  greatly  dlmioiih-  knee  of  the  binder  legg,  which  it  next 

edenent.     Thii  ii  a  &et  wbidi  it  will  the  grwne.— Wr. 

be  Hril  to  bear  in  mind,  ii 
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lizKtds,  crocodiles,  have  their  joints  and  motive  flexures  more 
analogously  framed  unto  ours:  and  some  among  Trnparoua, 
that  is,  such  thereof  as  can  bring  their  fore-feet  and  meat 
therein  unto  their  mouths,  as  most  can  do,  that  have  the  cla- 
vicles or  collar-bones,  whereby  their  breasts  are  broader, 
and  their  shoulders  more  aaiuider ;  as  the  ape,  the  monkey, 
the  squirrel,  and  some  others.^  IF,  therefore,  any  shall  affirm 
the  joints  of  elephants  are  ^i^rently  framed  from  most  of 
other  quadrupeds,  and  more  obscurely  and  grossly  almost 
than  any,  he  doth  heron  no  injury  unto  truth.*  But  if,  i 
dicto  secuadUm  quid  ad  dictum  titnpSciier,  he  affirmeth  also 
they  have  no  articulations  at  all,  he  incurs  the  controbnent  of 
reason,  and  cannot  avoid  the  contradiction  also  of  aense. 

As  for  the  manner  of  their  venation,  if  we  consult  historical 
experience,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  otherwise  than,  as  is  com- 
monly presumed,  by  sawing  away  of  trees.  The  accounts 
whereof  are  to  be  seen  at  large  in  Johannes,  Hugo,  Edwar- 
dus  Jjopez,  Gardaa  ab  Horto,  Cadamustus,  and  many  more. 

Other  concernments  there  are  of  the  elephant,  which  might 
admit  of  discourse.  And  if  we  should  question  the  teeth  of 
elephants,*  that  is,  whether  they  he  properly  so  termed,  or 
might  not  rather  be  called  horns,*  it  were  no  new  enquiry 
of  mine,  but  a  paradox  as  old  as  Oppianus.*  Whether,  as 
Pliny  and  diwrs  since  affirm  it,  that  elephants  are  terrified 
and  make  away  upon  the  grunting  of  snme,*  Garcias  ab  Horto 
■  Cggntl.  lib.  3. 

'  nau  Btbtrt.]      Ai  mice  wmetlTiiei,  *  elejAamli.]     There  W  ■nether  error 

■nd  donniee  Bimyi,  end  ■mnng  birda,  eoncemittg  t)ie  leech,  which  grow  not, 

the  p&rac  — IFr.  u  moit  luppiwe,  bat  ai  the  Riike*  af  * 

'  If,   therrfare,  any  liaH  ^nt.  Ire.]  hoare  proceed  (like  horm)  from  oet  the 

There  i>  tome  iaaccuraer  in  ihii  aeo-  upper  chawe,  end  we  bend  up  igBine. 

tencei   the  JoinU   of  the  elephant  tra  — Jfr. 

framed  npon  the  lame  general  plaa  ai  *  wdghl  lai  raiktr  bt  ealltd  Aonu.] 

tboee  of  orher  quadrupeda  beliKigiag  (o  It  ii  Kircety  aecenaiy  to  oliaerve,  that 

the  aarne  group  or  niBinnialia,  and  they  the  tuiki,  as  Ibey  are  cooimonlj  called, 

certainly  are  ml  more  obscurely   and  arthia  animal,  are  truly  1«(A,  being  hn- 

grossly  Tonned  than  thoic  of  any  olfaen:  planted  in  bones  correiponding  to  thoae 

hanng  merely  the  variation  aC  itmeture  which  carry  the  inriion  of  other  animals  ; 

rendered  necestary  by  the  magnitude  and  ice   Cutrier,  Rigri^^Aniiiat,  edit.  uaKv. 

the  consequent  weight  of  the  animal,  u  torn,  i,  p.  337. — Br. 

we  aball  proently  ahow ;  but  being,  at  *  taaiiiig  amay  iipn  the  grtmllug  tf 

the  aame  time,  as  admlral>ly  formed,  and  mine.]    Thia  avrrnon  is  alluded  to  ra 

'ai  eiquidlely  adapted  to  ita  partlenlar  the  following  intereitiDg   paasage   from 

eiigenciei,  ai  thoae  of  any  other  cmlure  the  tfflu^eriei ;  "Butthe  elephinlDwy 

whatever.— £r.  be  cndoed  with  thia  icate  heuing,  ia 
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may  decide,  who  affirmetli  upon  experience,  they  enter  their 
stalb,  and  live  promiBcuously  in  the  woods  of  Malavar.  That 
the  situation  of  the  genitals  is  averse,'  and  their  copulation 
like  that  which  some  believe  of  camels,  as  FUny  hath  also  de- 
livered, is  not  to  be  received ;  for  we  have  beheld  that  part 
in  a  different  position;  and  their  coition  is  made  by  aupersa- 
liency,  like  that  of  horses,  as  we  are  informed  by  some  who 
have  beheld  them  in  that  act.  That  some  elephants  have 
not  only  written  whole  sentences,  as  ^lian  ocularly  testifi- 
eth,  but  have  also  spoken,  as  Oppianus  delivereth,  and  Chris- 
tophorus  h  Costa  particularly  relateth,* — although  it  sound 
like  that  of  Achilles'  horse  in  Homer,  we  do  not  conceive  ini' 

kdditioD  lo  bit  eiqulilte  touch,  Toi  the  ^c.]  Browne  ii  quitt  correct  in  fail 
protection  of  the  tetier  inimBli  from  Ifae  itBtement  or  the  mDnnei  in  which  eoitio« 
Kcddenti  lo  which  they  would  be  tub.  ii  efTecled  in  the  eiephani  -,  lud  rrom  hli 
Jeci  rroni  lying  in  hit  path.  He  hu  Bn  mode  of  Huthenticiiing  that  iiiument, 
eilnordiniTf  dlilike  lo  all  tmait  quad-  it  ml|{bt  hare  lieen  inferred,  eTen  in  iit 
rupedi.  Dogv  ninning  oeu  him  pro-  time,  that  the  noCioii  of  the  niodeit;  of 
duce  ■  great  annoyance ;  if  a  hire  >Urt  the  atuoiai,  or  of  iti  unwiiiingneu  or  in- 
Irom  her  eorer,  he  i«  immediaCel J  aisrm-  ability  to  continue  ita  race  in  capdvlty, 
edi  and  thai  figt  are  hii  arai^n,  hat  wai  increly  >  rulgar  error ;  Ihii,  how- 
been  recorded  by  every  naturaliat,  from  eter,  ii  not  mentioned  hy  our  anlhor. 
Pliny  to  Bufibn.  It  ia  even  iDentioned  by  See  Mr.  Cone'i  paper,  ubi.  up.  p.  40, 
ProcopiuB,  thahiitorianoftbePenianand  43 — Br. 

Oolhic  wan,  that,  at  the  liege  of  Edewa,  0  hatmalieifokeii,  ai  Oppltmiu  dtUaa-- 
by  Choaroei,  King  of  Penia,  In  the  dme  elh,  and  Ckiilophtna  i  Quia  parUea- 
ot  Juitinlan,  the  beileged  Oreeka  em-  larly  nlaMh.']  In  the  lolume  on  the 
ployed  ihe  cry  of  a  pig  to  fHgblen  from  elephant,  in  (he  ZJirary  tf  Bultrlaiiuiig 
the  wall)  the  elephinli  of  their  enemy.  Knnwlidgi,  before  died,  occurt  the  Ibl- 
The  old  nalDraiiita  explained  thia  pecu-  lowing  taiiiiactorj  eiplanation  of  this  re- 
liarity  by  the  doctrine  of  antipathiei ;  in  lation  of  Acoita  ; — "  At  Cochin,  accord- 
Ihe  lame  way  that  they  affirmed  llut  ing  lo  thii  writer,  ihere  wai  an  elephant 
the  elephant  wai  fond  of  an  oi,  upon  (he  (hat  worked  at  the  port  with  ali  the  ikill 
principle  of  lympathlci.  It  may  appear  of  a  human  labourer.  One  day,  when 
aomelhiDg  equally  fanciful,  t0  4Uggeit  the  ha  mbi  much  fatigued,  Ihe  gD*ernor  of 
pouibilily  that  Che  elephant  may  diilike  the  port  deaired  him  lo  aaaiit  in  launch- 
Ihe  etnaller  animals  lo  come  In  hit  way  ing  a  boat.  The  eiephani  refuted  j  and 
IVom  hit  inilinctiTe  dii Inclination  10  de-  (he  man  of  Buthori(y,  haiingin  vain  em- 
atioy  Ihem  by  an  accidental  tread.  He  ployeJ  all  hla  careiaea,  commanded  him 
■Iwayi  avoid)  a  conteaC  with  iDferior  to  da  It  In  the  name  of  the  King  of  Por. 
quadrupedi  whenerer  he  canj  and  ifa  tugal.  The  loyal  beast,  it  it  added, 
faelpleu  liring  creature,  inch  aa  an  in-  inatanlly  replied,  <I  will,  I  will,'  and 
tant  or  a  wounded  man,  lie  in  bia  way,  performed  hit  talk.  Thii  icory  may  ex- 
be  will  move  the  ol^eet.  The  elephant  pl^n  aoine  of  the  old  tablet  of  the  ele- 
ii  naturally  gentle — anxiont  alone  to  pro-  phant  tpeaidng!  for,  in  the  Malabar 
cure  hit  own  food  withoul  moieating  language,  '  I  will,' ia  eipreated  by 'boo,' 
othera.  That  he  ia  to,  i«  a  merciful,  u  — a  very  natural  aound  for  an  elephant 
well  at  a  <riae  ditpenntion.  If  be  had  lo  make,  not  upon  the  inrocation  of  the 
poaaeaaed  a  (erodty  equal  (o  hit  power.  King  of  Portugal,  but  upon  the  mora 
be  mutt  hare  eiterminated  a  very  large  effi>rtual  itimulut  of  the  blow  which  pro- 
part  of  the  animal  creation." — Mm^t-  bably  accompanied  the  utterance  of  tbe 
rtri,  Tol.  ii,  p.  69,  70. — Br.  magical  aa.a,e."—Mnagrriei,  toI.  il,  ^ 
*  That  the  tilualim  qf  tie  gmilal;  Hi,— Br. 
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possible :  nor,  beaide  the  affinity  of  reastm  in  tbis  animal, 
an;  Buch  intolerable  incapacity  in  the  organs  of  dirers  quad- 
rupeds, whereby  tbey  might  not  be  taught  to  speak,  or  be- 
come insitators  of  speech,  hke  birds.'  Strange  it  is,  how  the 
curiosity  of  men,  that  have  been  active  in  the  instruction  of 
beasts,  has  never  fallen  upon  this  artifice ;  and  among  those 
many  paradoxical  and  unbeard  of  imitations,  should  not  at- 
tempt to  make  one  speak.  The  serpent  that  spake  unto 
Eve,^  the  dogs  and  cats  that  usually  speak  unto  witches, 
might  afford  some  encouragement.  And  since  broad  and 
thick  chaps  are  required  in  birds  that  speak,^  since  lips  and 

'  might  not  bt  iaaglit  in  ipeak,  S[C,']  produced  by  inanimate  macbinery,  u  in 

To  eipatiite  on  the  fulilil;  of  our  lu-  the  ipcuking  autoviala,  &c.  of  Kempe- 

thoi'a  riBioiiing,  aa  to  the  prDbabilil;  of  len  and  Kratieiiileia ;  and  luch  lounda, 

animals  being  taught  to  ipcali,  (to  ipeak  when  utteird  by  animali.  are  indicalite 

ralionaliy,  aa  be  would  seem  lo  initnu-  only  of  Iheir  ovin  initiuctive  pemptioiu, 

ate,)  ii  needleai ;  but  it  wilt  be  proper  like  their  ordinary  inarliculale  ctiea,  and 

to  make  a  few  remarka  on  the  imperfect  they  are  not  indicaiiTe  of  theae  even  ia 

knowledge  of  bia  lul^Ject,  which  rcnden  any  greater  degree  than  iboae  criei  are. 
bia  rea<oolng  fuUle.     Like  almoat  every         The  only  accurate  liew  of  the  nature 

other  author  who  baa  written  upon  aub-  of  the  analegut  of  reaaon  in  brutea,  with 

jecUeonnected  with  tbeinatinctofbrulea,  which  lam  acqusinied,  is  contained  ia 

he  regards  their  perceplipe  facultiea  aa  an  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  inltiDCl,  by 

lower  degreea  of  rtaiM;  miataking  the  Mr.  John O.  French, publishedintheflnt 

uno^^ico'  relation  to  reaaon  which  Ihey  and   second  Toluu^ea   of  the  Zooiogicai 

eibibil,  (uaiog  Ihe  term  analogical  io  the  JeumiU. 

But,  (o  proceed  nilb  our  author,  qiiad- 

rupedi   hate   been   taught   to  "become 

hI  hiilory,  hy  Mr.  W.  S.  Macleay,)  imitatora  of  apeech  like  birds."    Leibniiz 

with  respect  to  (he  particular  subject  now  thirty  diSerent  words.    This  fact  nwy  be 

before  ua,  (hat  brute  animalt,  not  ha*-  regarded  aa  throwing  aocoe    degree   of 

ing  reawn,  and  being  consequently  de-  light  upon,  and  rendering  credible,  many 

Toid  of  analytical  tboughl,  which  ia  the  old   relaiioos  of  a  umiiar  kind,   aooie 

activity  of  reason,  are  equally  devoid  of  loug  anterior  to  the  time  of  our  author. 

Ihe  meana  of  uttering  articulate  ipeech,  The  substance  of  LeibniCi'i  account  wiU 

which  is  merely  the  eiponenl  and  vehi-  be  found  in  Rttfi  Cyciap^dia,  under  the 

de  of  such  thought  in  man.    That  thia  article,  ooa.—Br. 

ia  the  true  nature  of  ariit!ulate  apeech,  i>  '  lerpent,  ^.]     See  my  note*  at  (he 

proved  by  the  fact,  that  (hoae  unfor[u-  very  end,  and  on  book  v,  c.  i.—Wr. 

nale  individuals  of  (he  human  race,  (of  i  And  tmce  broad  a»d  thiek  dutpi  an 

whom  we  may  die  Peter,  the  wild  boy,  requirtd  i*  birdt  thai  ipeak,]     An  error 

aa  an  example,)  who  have  never  been  is  involved  in  this  eipreasion  parallel  to 

(aught  to  think,  and  are  devoid  of  reason,  that  popular  one.  which  ascribei  the  abil- 

aire  equally  devoid  of  Ihe  power  of  articu.  tty  ofparrali  to  Imitate  the  human  voice, 

iation,  though  their  vocal  organs  ate  aa  estentially  (a  (heir  broad  and  human-like 

perfect  aa  thote  of  educated  men  poaaeai-  (ongue.     Hr.  Varretl  haa  remarked,  in 

ed  of  the  full  powen  of  ipeech.     Some  bis  Mnuir  at   Hit  Orgmt  sf  Vtiet  n 

animals  can  be  taught  to  produce  aounda  Bird;  (h>(  (he  raven,  magpie,  jay,  and 

by  their  organt  of  voice,  which  closely  starling,  produce  a  cloae  imitation  of  the 

resemble   Ihoae  of  human  speech  ;  but  human  voice  irilh  tongues  long,  alendn, 

auundi  of  Ibis  deacription  can  alio  be  and  homy.     But  the  proper  lource  of 
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teeth  are  also  organs  of  speech ;  from  these  there  is  also  aa 
advantage  m  quadrupeds,  and  a  proximity  oF  reason  in  ele- 
phants and  apes '  above  them  all.    Since  also  an  echo  will 

speak  without  any  mouth  at  all,*  articulately  returning  the 
voice  of  man,  by  only  ordering  tbe  vocal  s^urit  in  concave  and 
hollow  places;  whether  the  musculous  and  motive  parts  about 

coTKcIian  of  botb  (iron  It  the  knOK-  proenl  King  or  Spain  hBdababoone  Ihit 

ledge  we  non  poitni,  thai  the  Drgin  of  went  upriglii  and  ipake  manj  thingt: 

voice,  in  all  hirdi.  u  the  inferior  larnnr,  whether  ill  bee  i  Saljfrorum  ar  Cyaoci- 

^tuilrd  at  the  bifurealiop  of  the  Ira-  phi^orum  gnuri  a  not  sBjde.     The  way 

ehia,  wbere  the  bronchia  go  oS  fiom  it  were  to  gain  a  pregnant  female,  and  to 

to  the  lungs,  or  in  other  irorda,  at  the  iraine  the  younge  by  language ;    they 

htltamcftht  laaidjajK!  ttw  laperior  fa-  about  Conge  beleere  they   can  ipeake, 

rgnx  or  gtvttit,  opening  into  the  cavity  o(  but  will  not,  fearing  leait  loe  they  might 

tbe  mouth,  bdng  tittle  more  than  a  >ini  '     '                           ~   .   .    .    . 
pie  ilit,  gl'ing  utterance  to  the  tound 
produced  helow,  or  being  at  moal  one  o 
the  acceuary  organs  for  their  regulation 

The  traecauieoftheaccuracy  with  which  prevalent  error,  of  Wlribuiing  an  eitra- 

thebirdihaving  "broadandlbicltchaps,''  ordinary  degree  of  sagacity  la  the  apes, 

eapedilly  Ihe   parrot),    ituitate   ipeech,  which,  as  has  been  tdiierTed  by  Cuiier, 

■eeniB  to  be  their  accurate  ear  for  eountia  {Rigni  Aaim,  torn,  i,  p.  88,)  do  not  in 

of  erery  deacriplion,  together  with  tbe  reality   greatly  lurpau  the  dog  In  thi* 

BrraDgetnenl  and  function!  of  the  inuKles  reipecl,  being  chiefly  indebted  to  tbeir 

of  their  organ  of  Toice,  giTing  them  a  bodily  conformation  for  the  clou  reaem- 

grealercompasiofioice  than  ollietbirdi;  blance  of  their  geaturei  aud  actioni  to 

by  which   mean)  Ihey  are  enabled  to  those  of  man. 

iniitale  any  kind  of  sound  Ihey  hear:  It  ii  almoit  oeedlosto  add,  that  Detin 

for  parrots,  &c.  it  will  be  remembered,  Wren's  stories  about  apes  speaking,  or 

imilaie  the    ticking  of  a  clock,  or  Ihe  lieing  caught  to  speak,  are  all  futile  and 

iharpening  of  a  saw,  or  a  whistled  tune,  unfounded. — Br, 

aj  accurately  as  ihey  do  Ihe  voice  itself.  '  Simct  aUsan  eehe,  ^.]  The  "query 

Thi)  error,  however,  like  Ihe  grealet  of  no  greaidoubt,"  with  which  the  chap, 

number  of  Ihose  entertained  by  our  au-  ter  condndei,  is  certainly  void  of  doubt; 

Ibot  himself,  was  an  almost  universal  one,  Toid,  that  ii,  of  doubt  that  our  author  ii 

and  continued  to  be  >a  until  Ihe  true  na-  wrong.     It  will  be  lufllcient  to  observe, 

lure  end  siliialton  of  the  organs  of  *oiee  that  an  echo  of  human  speech  b  merely 

tn  bird*  were  Ant  accurately  shewn  by  a  rrfltclion  of  certain  undulatory  motioas, 

Cnvier,  sbout  Ihe  commencemeni  of  ihe  previously  impressed  upon  Ihe  air  by  ihe 

pretent  century.      A  summary  new  of  organs  of  speech,  and  that  the  reflected 

the  results  of  hit   invesiigaiion  will  be  are  idinitea!  with  the  original  sound*, 

found  near  Ihe  end  of  the  article,  bIkds,  being  in  fact  those  very  sounds  merely 

jlnBtomy  of,  in  Rtei't  Cyclo/Mfdia,  from  caused  to  proceed   in   a  new  direction. 

the  pen,  we  believe,  of  Profcuor  Macart-  The  place  of  echo,  thererure.  has  no  shore 

ney,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an  ac-  in  the  articulation  of  the  sounds  which    ' 

eoinplished  comparative  anatomist:  and  are  heard  from  it.     Articulation,  as  be- 

anexcellentgeneral  accounCof  the  organs  for*  obaerred,  J*  Ibe  result  of  analytical 

of  voice  In  birds,  illustrated  by  details  thought,  wbidi  it  peculiar  to  man;  ihe 

and  figures  of  them  in  many  individual  brute  animals  wbieb  are  taught  to  imitate 

■pedes,  ii  given  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  in  the  it,  taerely  frame  sounds  ctoiety  resemb- 

paper  befhre  referred  to,  published  in  the  ling  those  which  they  have  heard  from 

Trmtactimt  of  tht  Litntan  Sactitg,  voL  maui  they  never  Dltetai^  original  articn- 

itI,  p.  305. — Bt.  lation  of  their  own,   whatever   may  be 

'  apei.]     In  Pebmary,  1652-3  lit  was  the  meclianism  of  iheir  orgaoi  orToicc. 

constantly  reported  from  some  of  the  Por-  — Br. 
lugal   erobfinadoi'i  rollowers,  Ihat  the 
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the  hollow  mouths  of  beasts  may  not  dispose  the  passing 
spirif  into  some  articiUate  notes,  seems  a  query  of  no  great 
doubt.* 


CHAPTER  II. 

That  the  Horse  hath  no  gall. 

The  second  assertion,  that  an  horse  bath  no  gall,  is  very 
general,  nor  only  swallowed  by  the  people  and  common  far- 
liers,  but  also  received  hy  good  veterinarians,  and  some  who 
have  laudably  discoursed  upon  horses.  It  seeraeth  also  very 
ancient ;  for  it  is  pimnly  set  down  by  Aristotle  j  "an  horse, 
and  all  solidungulous,  or  whole-hoofed  animals,  have  no  gall;"* 
and  the  same  ia  also  delivered  hy  Pliny,"  whtcfa,  notwithstand- 
ing, we  find  repugnant  unto  experience  and  reason.  For 
first,  it  calls  in  questJon  the  providence  or  wiae  provision  of 

*  Shce  atte,  ^c]  Fint  tMtd  in  the  iubject  being  the  gilUbladdrr  u  inneied 
lit  edit.  or  noc  to  tbe  liter,  in  wioiu  Irilxi  of 

*  tt  it  pla'aiy  ill  dsm  by  Jriilelli,  animiU,  the  ibience  or  Ibe  bile,  in  thcae 
^c]  II  i*  erideDl,  from  an  eiamiaation  deicribed  u  dpvoid  of  that  Drgui,  li  bjr 
or  Iha  pusage  in  Ariitotle'i  Hiiltry  r/  no  roe«n(  intended  to  be  eipreuly  aui- 
Aniaiaii  (lib.  ii,  rap.  it,)  here  rererred  to,  ed  by  the  iiriter,^£r. 

that  the  word  ;^eXi|  ii  •ometimei  used  by         *  '**  'owe  "  aln  dtiicrrtd  by  Plitf.} 

thst  author  to  denote  the  gtU-bl«dder,  Thii  ii  true;   Pliny  eiridentl)'  borrowed 

■lid  lomeiiniei  to  denole  Ihe  gall  or  Ule  hii  slalemeni  from  the  p»»age  of  Aii«- 

ittelf,  coniidered  u  one  of  (he  animal  totle,  coniidered  aboTe,  and  mnalating 

Huidj.     In  the  pasuge  under  coniidera-  X'^l  ^  **  I^''"  ""*  /''■  •PP'*" 

lion,  It  it  uied  in  the  former  senie,  and  Ihat,  ai  AriiuUe  doe)  tlie  former,  Mxne- 

ihni  undenlood,  Ihe  aueriion  ii  iliictlj  time>  to  the  gall-bladder,  and  aoniedinea 

accnrale.     The  gall-bladder  ii  wanting  to  the  fluid  it  contaiai Hitl.  Ka^  lib. 

In  the  hoTte  and  other  lulipedei.     But  ii,  cap.  liiiT. 

white  it  it  Ihua  clear  that  the  abaence  at        A  curiouafkctinihe  hUtoryorthenb- 

bile  in  ihe  bone  i>  not  affirroed  by  Arii-  ject  appcara  from  the  note*  of  Hardoain, 

totle,  neither  the  pauige  ittelf,  nor  ita  on  this  chapter  of  Pliny. — Hill.  Aat. 

context,  prate  him  to  hate  been  aware  of  torn,  i,  p.  6!8.    The  abacace  of  the  pU- 

iti  pretence ;  and  there  it  ume  ground,  bladder  in   Ihe  tolipedei  wai   affirmed 

therefore,  for  our  aulhor'i  animadvertioo.  prior  to  Arittotle,  by  Cteiiai,  a  circnm- 

For  while  Ihe  bite  itielf  in  Ihe  ilag  and  itanee  which  may  auiit,  with  some  other 

elephant  it  eipreiaty  alluded  to,  after  Ihe  corred  ualemenU  now  known  to  hate 

ahience  of  Ihe  gall'blidder  in  Iboie  ani-  been  made  by  that  writer,  (lee  ootei  on 

mall  hai  beeu  mentioned,  that  of  the  book  it,  c  S,)  lo  caution  ui  from  abu- 

faorae,  an  animal,  aa  we  have  aeen,  In  the  lately  rqeding  all  hia  extraordinary  rv* 

aame  predicunent,  it  not  mentioned  or  lalioni;  notwitbitanding  thit(Bi  wehaie 

^nded   to.      At  Ihe   tame  lime,  from  teen  in  the  notet  on  the  precaHing  chap- 

•n  examination  of  the  entire  chapter,  ii  ter)  some  of  them  are  et 
would  appear,  I   think,  that  the  main 
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nature,  ■who,  not  aboundbg  in  superfluities,  neither  is  defi- 
cient in  necessities.  Wherein,  nevertheless,  there  would  be 
a  main  defect,  and  her  improvidon  justly  accusable,  if  such  a 
feeding  animal,  and  so  subject  unto  diseases  firom  bilious 
causes,  should  want  a  proper  conveyance  for  choler,  or  have 
no  other  receptacle  for  that  humour  than  the  veins  and  gene- 
ral mass  of  blood. 

It  is  agiun  controllable  by  experience,^  for  we  have  made 
some  search  and  enquiry  herein ;  encouraged  by  Absyrtua,  a 
Greek  author,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  who,  iu  bis  Hip- 
piatricit,  obscurely  assigneth  the  gall  a  place  in  the  liver ; 
but  more  especially  by  Carlo  Ruini,  the  Bononian,  who,  in 
his  Anatomia  del  Cavallo,  hath  more  plunly  described  it,  and 
in  a  manner  as  I  found  it.  For  in  the  particular  enquiry 
into  that  part,  in  the  concave  or  sinuous  part  of  the  liver, 
whereabout  the  gall  is  usually  seated  in  quadrupeds,  I  dis- 
cover an  hollow,  long,  and  membraneous  substance,  of  a  pale 
colour  without,  and  lined  with  choler  and  gall  within,  which 
part  is  by  branches  diffused  into  the  lobes  and  several  par- 
cels of  the  liver ;  from  whence  receiving  the  fiery  superfluity, 
or  choleric  remainder,  by  a  manifest  and  open  passage,  it 
conveyeth  it  into  the  duodenum  or  upper  gut,  thence  into  the 
lower  bowels  -,  which  is  the  manner  of  its  derivation  in  man 
and  other  animds.  And,  therefore,  although  there  he  no 
emment  and  circular  follicle,  no  round  bag  or  vesicle  which 
long  containeth  this  humour,  yet  is  there  a  manifest  recepta- 
cle and  passage  of  choler  from  the  liver  into  the  guts ;  which, 
being  not  so  shut  up,  or  at  least  not  so  long  detained,  as  it  is 
in  other  animals,  procures  that  frequent  excretion,  and  oc- 
casions the  horse  to  dung  more  often  than  many  other,  which, 
considering  the  plentiful  feeding,  the  largeness  of  the  guts,' 
and  their  various  circumvolution,  was  prudently  contrived  by 

t  II  ii  again  tmlrallabit  by  txperirnee-^  preience  ilEnDei)  by  tome  inlhon,  he 

The  contnti  «r  this  paragnpb  ttloce  diuccU  the  lim  and  idjaccnl  organ*  of 

our  authot't  care  Id  deiermine  diipuled  Ihit  animal,  In  order  to  ucenain  the 

pointi,  and   refute  preTalent  errotg,  by  fact.     Tha  leiael  containing  bile,  i*hich 

actual  enquiry  and  obier*atian.     By  a  be  diicoTcred,  ii  the  hepatic  duct,  tbe 

tniicontlructian  of  ancient  autboriliei,  be  dilatation  of  which,  at  iti  origin,  in  the 

flndi  itbelieved  that  the  bite  ii  altogether  horK  and  tome  other  aaimili  devoid  of 

•bientin  the  horte;  but,  reaton  ihowing  the  gall-bladder,  ii  lO  large  aa  to  foiin  a 

the  impiobabilitr  of  tbli,  and  finding  in  aort  of  reiervoir  for  the  Idle. — Br. 
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Providence  in  this  animaL  For  choler  u  the  natural  glister, 
or  one  excretion  whereby  nature  excludeth  another,  which 
descending  daily  into  the  bowels,  extimulatea  those  parts,  and 
excites  them  unto  ezpukion.  And,  therefore,  when  this  hu- 
mour aboundeth  or  corrupteth,  there  succeeds,  oft-times,  a 
cholerica  paitio,  that  is,  a  sudden  and  Tebement  purga^on 
upward  and  downward :  and  when  the  passage  of  gall  be- 
comes obstructed,  the  body  grows  costive,  and  the  excre- 
ments of  the  belly  white ;  as  it  bappenetb  in  the  jaundice. 

If  any,  therefore,  affirm  an  horse  hath  no  gall,^  that  is,  no 
receptacle  or  part  ordained  for  the  separation  of  choler,  or 
not  that  humour  at  all,  he  hath  both  sense  and  reason  to  op- 
pose him.  But  if  he  suth  it  hath  no  bladder  of  gall,  and 
such  as  is  observed  in  many  other  animak,  we  shall  oppose 
our  sense  if  we  gainsay  him.  Thus  must  Aristotle  be  made 
out  when  he  denieth  this  part;  by  this  distinction  we  may 
relieve  Pliny  of  a  contradiction,  who,  in  one  place  aflSrming 
an  horse  hath  no  gall,  deliveretb  yet  in  another,  that  the  gall 
of  an  horse  was  accounted  poison ;  and,  therefore,  at  the 
sacrifices  of  horses  in  Rome,  it  was  unlawful  for  the  fiamen 
to  touch  it.  But  with  more  difficulty,  or  hardly  at  all,  is  that 
reconcileable  which  is  delivered  by  our  countryman,  and  re- 
ceived veterinarian ;  whose  words  in  his  master-piece,  and 
chapter  of  diseases  from  the  gall,  are  somewhat  too  strict, 
and  scarce  adnut  a  recondliation.  The  fallacy,  therefore,  of 
this  conceit,  is  not  unlike  the  former,  a  dicto  tecmdum  gtUd 
ad  dictum  atmpliciter: — because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of 
gall,  like  those  we  usually  observe  in  others,  they  have  no 
gall  at  all ;  which  is  a  paralogism  not  admittable — a  bUacy 
that  dwells  not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to  scatter  it. 

''  If  any  therejort  qffrm,  l/e.]     The  chaptcc  in  wbicb  il  occun,  the  iron]  /(/ 

ronclading  remirka  on  Ihe  uibiect  ap-  meaai  the  bile  iuelfr  whenu,   in  Ibe 

p«ar  (o  giire  a  Tery  juit  new  of  it,  sad  fbrmer  citatiaa  from  that  writer,  it  meuu 

piitike  of  onr  author'!  logical  ncuteneu.  the  receptacls  Tor  the  bUe,  or  gall-blul' 

In  the  pinage  of  Pliny,  here  alluded  to,  dor.    The  two  •tuementa,  therefiiic,  in, 

(Nal,  Hut.  lib.  iiiTiil,  cap.  il,}  u  ii  in  reality,  in  perfect  hannooy  irilb  eacb 

manifett  fi«m  tbe  entire  onlcnts  of  ibe  other. — Br. 
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CHAPTER  lU. 

That  a  IHgeon  haih  no  gall, 

Thic  third  asaertion  is  somewhat  like  the  second,  that  a  dove 
or  pigeon  hath  no  gall,  which  is  affirmed  from  very  great 
antiquity ;  for,  as  Fieriua  obserTetli,^  from  this  consideration 
the  Egyptians  did  make  it  the  hieroglyphic  of  meekness.'  It 
hath  been  averred  by  many  holy  writers,  commonly  delivered 
by  postillers  and  commentators ;  who,  from  the  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  dove  in  the  Canticles,  the  precept  of  our  Saviour, 
"  to  be  wise  as  serpents  and  innocent  as  doves,"  and  especially 
the  appearance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  similitude  of  this 
animal,  have  taken  occasion  to  set  down  many  affections  of 
the  dove,  and,  what  doth  most  commend  it  is,  that  it  hath  no 
gall.  And  hereof  have  made  use,  not  only  minor  divines,  but 
Cyprian,  Austin,  Isidore,  Beda,  Kupertus,  Jansenius,  and 
many  more. 

Whereto,  notwithstanding,  we  know  not  how  to  assent,  it 
bemg  repugnant  unto  the  authority  and  positive  determina- 

'  ai  PieriuM  nbservelli.']  In  h» /fi'eni-  the  candu  and  fironiu  of  (be  blood  ;  nod 
glypkica,  p.  221,  B.  21 ;  hut  he  citea  no  by  the  scddent  of  s[l  thote  noiioui  hu- 
■uthoril;  for  hi)  nuertion.  Sec  a  remark  mouri  which  the  second  concociioua  can- 
on I^eriui  in  note  al  p.  3t4-l6.  not  mend  :  the  lense,  Iherefore,  lUnda 

celleni  reoion:  for,  whereet,  all  angry  the  emhleme    of  meeknes,  in  that  the 

erupliona  proceed  ironi  the  more  or  leu  gall  (which  begeta  Ihoie  Rerjr  mottoni  in 

miiluce  of  gall,    not  only  in  man,  hut  olhei  crealurei,  by  the  neernei  III  bathe 

other  crealuree;    and  that,   when  itt  is  Id  the  principal  enieraili)  Is  either  none 

seated  in  the  liver,  iit  is  the  eaiier  spread  ac  all,  or  at  least  reraored  eoe  farr  into 

into  all  parti  of  the  bodye,  together  with  the  gutis,  that  it  cannot  produce  such 

the  blood,  eicepi  he  doe  the  more  -npn-  efiecti  In  her  as  in  most  other  creatures 

ously  doe  hii  t^ce  in  the  defncation  of  id  doihe.     So  true  ia  that  niaiime,  in 

the  blood  :  it  mast  of  neceiiity  thence  things  of  natare,  Idm  lit  nca  em  tt  ttmt 

rollow,   that  where  the  gall  ii  drainde  opfurere.-  and  nan  fperari  (heere)  ii  as 

from  the  blood  by  aome  other  Teasel  (han  much  at  ntut  apparere,  and  (by  conae- 

the  liver,  ea  by  the  gutti,  from  which  queotj  (besame  with  nmitut. —  Wr. 

Iti  ii  impossible  to  regurgitate  into  Iha  The  dean'a  ignorance  of  the  true  na- 

blood,  such  ereaturei,  and  among  ihem  ture  of  bUe  la  not  ID  be  wondered  at ; 

the  dare  capecially,  may  be  well  tayd  to  bnt  it  1)  very  remarkable  that  he  ahould 

have  none  in  such  a  lenie  a*  ii  intended,  hare  believed  the  Creator  to  have  placed 

i.e.  whereby  the  vital  parts  should  bee  it,  in  any  of  his  creatures,  in   such  B 

(nflamed  with  inch  hoi  and  lierye  mo-  situation  aa  would  prevent  lis  eiertiog 

tioni,  as  other  creatures  are,  which  have  that  influence  which  he  bad  intended  il 

the  eitla,  or  vesicle  of  gall  in  the  livei,  to  poutaa  in  the  animal  cconom;. 
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tion  of  ancient  philosophy.  The  affirmative  of  Aristotle,  in 
his  Hittory  of  Animals,  is  very  plain— ^/i;/  aliit  ventri,  cUiit 
intestino Jungitur, —iome  have  the  gall  adjoined  to  the  guts; 
as  the  crow,  the  swallow,  sparrow,  and  the  dove ;  the  same 
is  also  attested  by  Pliny,  and  not  without  some  passion  by 
Galen,  who,  in  his  book,  De  Atra  Bile,  accounts  him  ridicu- 
lous that  denies  It. 

It  is  not  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  this  animal,  nor 
can  we  so  reasonably  conceive  there  wants  a  gall ;  that  is,  the 
hot  and  Sery  humour  in  a  body  so  hot  of  temper,  which 
phlegm  or  melancholy  could  not  efiect.  Now,  of  what  com- 
plexion it  is,  Julius  Alexandrinus  *  declareth,  vhen  he  affirm- 
eth,  that  some,  upon  the  use  thereof,  have  fallen  into  fevers 
and  quinsies.  The  temper  of  their  dung  and  intestinal  exe- 
cretions  do  also  confirm  the  same ;  which  topically  applied, 
become  a  pheemgtnua  at  rubi^ng  medicine,  and  are  of  such 
fiery  parts,  that,  as  we  read  in  Galen,  they  have  of  themselves 
conceived  fire,  and  burnt  a  house  about  them.  And  there- 
fore, when,  in  the  famine  of  Samaria,  (wherein  the  fourth  part 
of  a  cab  of  pigeon's  dung  was  sold  for  five  pieces  of  silver,)  it 
is  delivered  by  Josepbus,  that  men  made  use  hereof  instead 
of  common  salt:  although  the  exposition  seem  strange,  it  is 
more  probable  than  many  other.  For,  that  it  containeth  very 
much  salt,  as  besides  the  effects  before  expressed,  is  discern- 
able  by  taste,  and  the  earth  of  columbaries  or  dove-houses, 
so  much  desired  in  the  artifice  of  saltpetre.  And  to  speak 
generally,  the  excrement  of  birds  hath  n>ore  of  salt  and  acri" 
mony,  than  that  of  any  other  pisung  animals.  Now  if,  because 
the  dove  is  of  a  mild  and  gentle  nature,  we  cannot  conceive  it 
should  be  of  an  hot  temper,  our  apprehensions  are  not  dis- 
tinct in  the  measure  of  constitutions,  and  the  several  parts 
which  evidence  such  conditions.  For  the  irasciblo  passions 
do  follow  the  temper  of  the  heart,  but  the  concupiscible  dis- 
tractions the  crasia  of  the  liver.  Now,  many  have  hot  livers, 
which  have  but  cool  and  temperate  hearts ;  and  this  was  pro- 
bably the  temper  of  Paris,  a  contrary  constitution  to  that  of 
Ajax,  and  both  but  short  of  Medea,  who  seemed  to  exceed 
in  either. 

•  Siaubriam,  il. 
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Lastly,  it  is  repugmuit  to  experience ;  for  anatomical  en- 
quiry discovereth  in  them  a  gall : '  and  that,  according  to  the 
determination  of  Aristotle,  not  annexed  unto  the  liver,  but 
adhering  unto  the  guts.  Nor  is  the  humour  conttuned  ia 
smaller  veins  or  ohscurer  capillationa,  but  in  a  vesicle  or  little 
bladder,  though  some  affirm  it  bath  no  bag  at  all.  And 
therefore  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptians,  though  allow- 
able in  the  sense,  is  weak  in  the  foundation :  who,  expressing 
meekness  and  lenity  by- the  portrait  of  a  dove  with  a  tail 
erected,  affirmed  it  had  no  gfdl  in  the  inward  parts,  but  only 
in  the  rump,  and  as  it  were  out  of  the  body.'  And  therefore 
also,  if  they  conceived  their  gods  were  pleased  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  this  animal,  as  being  without  gaQ,  the  ancient  heathens 
were  surely  nustaken  in  the  reason,  and  in  the  very  oblation. 
Whereas,  in  the  holocaust  or  bumt-oflering  of  Moses,  the  gaQ 
was  cast  away :  &r,  as  Ben  Maimon  instructeth,  the  inwards, 
whereto  the  gaD  adhereth,  were  taken  out  with  the  crop, 
(according  unto  the  law,)  which  the  priest  did  not  bum,  but 
cast  unto  the  east ;  that  is,  behind  his  back,  and  readiest 
place  to  be  carried  out  of  the  sanctuary.  And  if  they  also 
conceived  that  for  this  reason  they  were  the  birds  of  Venus, 
and,  wandng  the  furious  and  discording  par^  were  more  ac- 
ceptable unto  the  deity  of  love,  they  surely  added  unto  the 
conceit ;  which  was,  at  first,  venereal,  and  in  this  anunal  may 
be  sufficiently  made  out  from  that  conception. 

The  ground  of  this  conceit  u  partly  like  the  former,  the 
obscure  situation  of  the  gall,  and  out  of  the  liver,  wherein  k 
is  commonly  enquired.  But  this  is  a  very  uqjust  illation,  not 
weD  considering  with  what  variety  this  part  is  seated  in  birds. 
In  some,  both  at  the  stomach  and  the  liver,  as  in  the  eapri- 
cepif  in  some  at  the  liver  only,  as  in  cocks,  turkeys,  and 
pheasants ;  in  otters  at  the  guts  and  liver,  as  in  hawks  and 
kites ;  in  some  at  the  guts  alone,  as  crows,  doves,^  and  many 

1  aHatamcal  enquiry  ditcivtrtlk,  ^.]  dtid  Is  Ehii  and  in  Ibe  ptccediug  pige- 

It  ti  DO*r  known  [hit  the  gall-bt^der  — Br. 

doM  not  niit  in  Ihe  dove;  tlie  vewcl  '  Jadllurrfart,  ^.]     Tbia  (Utement 

meatioDcd  by  our  nulbor  ii  merely  a  dl-  li  from  Pieriiu,  on  ^  autharitji  of  Honu 

laUtiDDOflhe  hepatic  ot  of  Ihe  bepato-  poUoorOriu  Apollo,  in  huffieri^/fTituB, 

cyitic  duct,  lerrlng  to  conlain  tbc  bile.  curdPiBUB,f.  105.  Seanate9,p.4U-IS. 

Tbii  bel  ii  In  agieemcnt  with  the  itate-  >  itoxt.]    Sparowi,  iwalowi,  (a*  bt- 

menU  of  AiUtoUe  and  Pliny,  nbich  are  fore.}— ffr. 

VOL.  II.  2  D 
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more.  And  these,  perhaps,  may  take  up  all  the  ways  of 
situatioit,  not  only  in  birds,  but  also  other  animals ;  for  what 
is  said  of  the  anchovy — that  (answerable  unto  its  name*)  it 
carrieth  the  gall  in  the  bead,  is  iarther  to  be  enquired.  And 
though  the  discolouied  particles  in  the  skin  of  an  heron  be 
commonly  termed  gall,  yet  is  not  this  anitnal  defident  in  that 
part,  but  containeth  it  in  the  liver.  And  thus,  when  it  is 
conceived  that  the  eyes  of  Tobias  were  cured  by  the  gall  of 
the  fish  calUonytrau  or  seorpiut  martfwj,  commended  to  that 
effect  by  DioBCorides,  although  that  part  were  not  in  the 
liver,  yet  there  were  no  reason  to  doubt  that  probability. 
And  whatsoever  animal  it  was,  it  may  be  received  without 
exception,  when  it  ie  delivered,  the  married  couple,  as  a  tes- 
timony of  future  concord,  did  cast  the  gall  of  the  sacrifice 
behind  the  altar. 

A  strict  and  literal  acception  of  a  loose  and  tropical  ex> 
presuon  was  a  second  ground  hereof*  For  while  some  af- 
firmed it  had  no  gall,  intending  only  thereby  no  evidence  of 
anger  or  fiiry;  others  have  construed  it  anatomically,  and  de- 
nied that  part  st  alL  By  which  illation  we  may  infer,  (and 
that  from  sacred  text,)  a  pigeon  hath  no  heart;  accord- 
ing to  that  expression,  Facta*  ett  Ephraim  licut  cobtmba  te- 
dueia  nan  habent  cor.f  And  so,  from  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
we  may  conclude  it  u  no  mild,  but  a  fiery  and  fiirious  ani- 
mal, according  to  that  of  Jeremy ,{  Facta  est  terra  m  detola~ 
tionem,  A  facte  ira  colamba:  and  again,  §  reveriamtir  ad 
terram  natimtaiit  nottree,  a  facte  gladii  eobtmbte.  Where, 
notwithstanding,  the  dove  is  not  literally  intended ;  but  there- 
by may  be  implied  the  Babylonians,  whose  queen,  Semiramis, 
was  called  by  that  name,  and  whose  successors  did  bear  the 
dove  in  their  standard.  So  is  it  proverbially  said,  Formicee 
ma  bilu  ineat,  habet  et  muca  gplettem;  whereas  we  know 
philosophy  doubteth  these  parts,  not  hath  anatomy  so  clearly 
discovered  them  in  those  insects.' 

•  'EyKfluixfikit.     +  Ho«e«  »il.      J  C»p.  xit,  3S.      {  ctp.  ilri,  1*. 

'J  tMet  and  Bterttl  aceei>tion,^e.1    ixneil  (o  imply  (hat  of  ihe  bHe  iMlfi  bu 
Tbii,  uid  the  condudlng  pangnpb,  fur-    aim  coulributnl  Ed  il— Jlr. 
niih  a  *ery  »tU&ctorT  ciplanatloii  of       S«  the  ED^Uh  venlon  of  Ihe  putagci 
tbc  tma  dbciuMd  in.lbe  chapter ;  bat    Kfierrcd  (o  in  Jenmiah. 
il  it   probable  that  the  abaence   of  Ihe         *  doubUtk  thtu-partt,  Sft.']    1  dae  be- 
gall-bladder  in  Ihe  dare,  h;  bAag  inp-    liere  thai,  ■■  the  gall  hai  KTcnll  recep' 
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If,  therefore,  any  affirm  a  pigeon  hath  no  gal),  implying 
no  more  thereby  than  the  lenity  of  this  amtnal,  we  shall  not 
controvert  his  affirmation.  Thus  may  we  make  out  the  as- 
sertions of  ancient  writere,  and  safely  receive  the  expressions 
of  divines  and  worthy  fathers.  But  if,  by  a  transition  &om 
rhetoric  to  logic,  he  shall  contend  it  hath  no  such  part  or 
humour,  he  committeth  an  open  fallacy,  and  such  as  was 
probably  first  committed  concerning  Spanish  mares,  whose 
swiftness  tropically  expressed  from  their  generation  by  the 
wind,  might  after  be  grossly  taken,  and  a  real  truth  conceived 
in  that  conception. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  a  Beaver,  to  e$eape  the  hunter,  bites  off  hi*  teeticlet 
or  stoneg. 

That  a  beaver,  to  escape  the  hunter,  bites  off  his  testicles  or 
stones,"  is  a  tenet  very  ancient ;  and  bath  bad,  thereby,  ad- 
vantage of  propagation.  For  the  same' we  find  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  Egyptians  t  in  the  Apologue  of  j^sop,  an 
author  of  great  antiquity,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 

9  (u  above  ii  bdng  received  into  >pte  bodjet,  ia  their 

e  (Ui;  cre>-  full  itrength,  ImpilDl  inch  an  ileiiphar- 

OTje  WBte-  macil   oi  ileiilvul  virtue  lots    tbiMe 

where.    Wbit  ii  the  pajraon  in  the  tsf  le  bodyea,  agaiaat  all  payaon,  a*  Kemei 

of  (be  'tcotpioD,  and  the  ning  laje  or  ilmMt  miracdlani,  u  is  viper  wine  and 

nule  tbomback but hji  giUt    And  toe  ojrie  oTicorpiaiu. — tFr. 
in  bomeli,  beea,  wupt,  the  nme.  What       *  TM  a  beamr,  4^0     "^^^  arrange- 

ia  the  poyaon  In  ibe  (oolh  of  aetpenti,  meat,  coadacl,  and  l^k,  oT  the  entire 

and  of  the  lamprey,  and  Ibe  nu  oronnu,  train  of  argumenti  in  thii  chapter,  are 

and  the  lanntula,  but  (he  gallt  icbicb  equally  admirable.    It  diiplayt,  alw,  el- 

arcording  to  the  c«ndiUon  and  qualitye  tenaive  and  accniale  kuovledge  of  nalu- 

of  the  creature,  ai  tbe  apirita  that  aceom-  ral  biatory  and  comparatiTe  anatomy. 
pany  tboae  ejacuUtiona  are  more  lublile,         Ron,  sher  hinuelf  delivering  a  tfuue  of 

aerial,  or  Beiye,  >oe  they  appeare  more  gnua  erron  relating  to  eimucba,  fint  re- 

or  leiae  furioni  in  their  efTecta :  whereas  peata  that  of  the  beaver,  ai  Juat  rcAited 

thoie  part)  (by  which  they  ^acnlate  tbia  by  omr  author  i  of  coune  fuuJ  true  tei- 

gall)  being  t^en  away,  the  other  patti  ticlei ;  and  then,  by  a  lingular  incoiula* 

become  not  only   edible    and  of  high  tency  contendi,  that  Browne  checki  Ibe 

nouiithment,  aa  In  Ibe  tbomback  and  andeuti  far  Ibii  npiaioo  without  cauae) 

lamprey,  sod  in  the  honey  of  the  bee ;  and,  after  admitting  the  extirpated  or- 

bnt  In  aome  they  become  the  moit  love-  gana  not  to  be  true  teitidei,  thai,  "  if 

nigoe  antidolea,  aiin  the  Scab  of  vipera :  then,  thia  be  an  error,  it  ii  nominal,  not 

nay,  the  very  tpirila  of  jome  of  theae  real." — Areaa.  117. — Bt. 
■  4Di 
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Persian  monarchy,  and  in  the  time  of  Cyrus;  the  saioe  is 
touched  by  Ariatotle  in  his  EtJUei ;  but  seriously  delivered 
by  ^lian,  PUny,  and  Solinus ;  the  same  we  meet  with  in 
Juvenal,  who  by  an  handsome  and  metrical  expression,  more 
wclcomely  engrafts  it  into  our  jumor  memories; 

ImlMtiu  niton,  qoi  k 

EuDDcbum  Ipae  bcil,  cupimi  ciidere  daniDO 
TetllculorvRn,  tde«  mBlIalum  intclligit  iagaeo ; 

it  hath  been  propagated  by  emblems ;  and  some  have  been 
so  bad  grammarians  as  to  be  deceived  by  the  name,  deriving 
caator  d  catlrando;  whereas  the  proper  Latin  word  ajiber^ 
and  eaator  but  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  so  called  qucui 
y&sutt  that  is,  ammtU  vaUrieomm,  ftom  hi*  swaggy  and  pro- 
minent belly. 

Herein,  therefore,  to  speak  compendiously,  we  first  pre- 
sume to  affirm  that,  from  a  strict  enquiry,  we  cannot  maintain 
the  evulsion  or  biting  off  any  parts ;  and  this  is  declarable 
irom  the  best  and  moBt  professed  writers:  for  though  some 
have  made  use  hereof  in  a  moral  or  tropical  way,  yet  have 
the  professed  discoursers  by  silence  deserted,  or  by  experi- 
ence rejected,  this  assertion.  Thus  was  it  in  ancient  times  dis- 
covered, and  experimentally  refuted,  by  one  Sestiua,  a  phy- 
sician, as  it  stands  related  by  Pliny — by  Dioscorides,  who 
phunly  affirms  that  this  tradition  is  felse — by  the  discoveries  of 
modem  authors,  who  have  expressly  discoursed  hereon,  as 
Androvandus,  Matthiolus,  Gesnerus,  Bellonius' — by  Olaus 
Magnus,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  who  have  described  the 
manner  of  their  venations  in  America ;  they  generally  onut- 
ting  this  way  of  their  escape,  and  have  delivered  several 
other,  by  which  they  are  duly  taken. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  hieroglyplucal, 
which  after  became  mythological  unto  the  Greeks,  and  so  set 
down  by  ^sop ;  and  by  process  of  tradition,  stole  into  a  total 
verity,  which  was  but  partially  true,  that  is*  in  its  covert  sense 
and  morality.  Kow,  why  they  placed  this  invention  upon 
the  beaver,  (beside  the  medicable  and  merchantable  com- 

'j(*«r.]    Wbkh  the  Poloniui  by  >  rail  lit  (comipUye)  htwr.—Wr. 

iDore  dcgant  name  nil  hi-fer,  qvui  mi-  >  Btlioniu.]    And  partiailujy  Bui- 

dmI  U/trum  gwd  tan  ■■  (nra  quam  in  ctllui,  in  bit  ffertu  OtmtoBi,  p.  S8S. 

■orj  pradtlW!   tnd  froin  (U/rr)  wee  — fPr. 
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modity  of  cattoreum,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away,) 
might  be  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  that  animal,  which  firom 
the  works  it  perfomu,  and  especially  its  artifice  in  building, 
is  very  strange,  and  surely  not  to  he  matched  by  any  other. 
Omitted  by  Plutarch,  2>e  Sokrtia  AnimaUum,  but  might 
have  much  advantaged  the  drift  of  that  discourse. 

If,  therefore,  any  affirm  a  wise  man  should  demean  him- 
self like  the  beaver,  who,  to  escape  with  his  Itie,  contemneth 
the  loss  of  his  genitals,  that  is,  in  case  of  extremity,  not 
strictly  to  endeavour  the  preservation  of  all,  but  to  sit  down 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greater  good,  though  with  the  detri- 
ment and  hazard  of  the  lesser,  we  may  hereby  apprehend  a 
real  and  useful  truth.  In  this  latitude  of  belief,  we  are  con- 
tent to  receive  the  £ible  of  Hippomanes,  who  redeemed  his 
life  with  the  toss  of  a  golden  ball ;  and,  whether  true  or  false, 
we  reject  not  the  tragedy  of  Absyrtus,  and  the  disperrion  of 
his  members  by  Medea,  to  perplex  the  pursuit  of  her  father. 
But  if  any  shall  positively  afSrm  this  act,  and  cannot  believe 
the  moral,  unless  be  also  credit  the  fable,  he  is  surely  greedy 
of  delusion,  and  will  hardly  avoid  deception  ui  theories  of  this 
nature.  The  error,  therefore,  and  alogy,^  in  this  opinion,  is 
worse  than  the  last ;  that  is,  not  to  receive  figures  for  rcAli- 
ties,  but  expect  a  verity  in  apologues,  and  believe,  as  serious 
affirmations,  confessed  and  studied  fables. 

Again,  if  this  were  true,  and  that  the  beaver,  in  chace, 
makes  some  divulsion  of  parts,  as  that  which  we  call  cattore- 
um, yet  are  not  the  same  to  be  termed  testicles  or  stones ; 
for  these  cods  or  foDiclee  are  found  in  both  sexes,  though 
somewhat  more  protuberant  in  the  male.  There  is,  hereto, 
no  derivation  of  the  seminal  parts,  nor  any  passage  from 
hence,  unto  the  vessels  of  ejaculation :  some  perforations  only 
in  the  part  itself  through  which  the  humour  included  doth 
exudate,  as  may  be  observed  in  such  as  are  fresh,  and  not 
much  dried  vrith  age.  And  lastly,  the  testicles,  properly  so 
called,  are  of  a  lesser  magnitude,  and  seated  inwardly  upon 
the  loins : '  and,  therefore,  it  were  not  only  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt, but  impossible  act,  to  eunuchate  or  castrate  them- 

•■]    Idem  Baricellui,  (uliupra.) 
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selves ;  and  might  be  an  hasardoiu  practice  of  art,  if  at  all 
attempted  by  others. 

Now,  all  lhi>  ia  confirmed  from  the  experimental  testinuHiy 
of  five  very  memorable  aatbors ; — BeDoniiu,  Gesnenia,  Ama- 
tua,  Rondeletius,  and  Matthiolua, — who,  receiving  the  hist 
hereof  from  Bondelediu,  in  tbe  anatom;  of  two  beavers, 
did  find  all  tme  that  had  been  deUvered  hj  bim;  whose 
words  are  these,  in  bis  learned  book,  De  IHtcilna : — Fibri  im 
imgumtbut  geminoa  iumoret  ^bent,  tUringue  nmeum,  ovi  tm- 
terini  tnagnitvdine ;  inter  hog  est  mentula  in  maribiu,  in 
fcevunit  pudendum :  hi  tumoret  tettet  non  nnt,  led  foilieuii 
membrand  contecti,  in  quorum  medio  tinguli  sunt  meatue,  e 
guibus  eoeudat  liquor  pinguit  et  cerotut,  quem  ipte  castor 
tayie  admoto  ore  lambit  et  exugit,  poetea  celtdi  oleo,  corpori* 
partet  obSrat.  Hot  tumoret  tettei  non  ette  One  maximi 
coUigUur,  quid  ab  illit  nulla  ett  ad  mentulam  via  negue 
du4^ut  gu&  humor  in  mentuie  meatum  derivetuTf  et  forat 
emittatur,-  preelerea  qudd  tettet  intut  reperiuntur,  eotdent 
tumoret  motcko  attimaW  inette  puto,  ^  quibut  odoraium 
iliud  put  etnanat.  Than  which  words  there  can  be  no  plain- 
er, nor  more  evidently  discovering  the  impropriety  of  this 
appellation.  That  which  is  included  in  the  cod  or  visible  hag 
about  the  groin,  being  not  the  testicle  or  any  spermatical 
part,  hut  rather  a  collection  of  some  superfluous  matter  de- 
flowing  from  the  body,  especially  tbe  parts  of  nutrition  as 
unto  their  proper  emunctories,  and  as  it  doth  in  musk 
and  civet  cats;  though  in  a  different  and  oflfensive  odour; 
proceeding  partly  from  its  food — that  being  especially  fish — 
whereof  this  htunour  may  be  a  garous '  excretion  and  oli- 
douB*  separation. 

Most,  therefore,  of  the  modems,  before  Rondeletius,  and 
all  the  ancients,  excepting  Sestius,  have  misunderstood  this 
part,  conceiving  cattoreum  the  testicles  of  the  beaver ;  as 
Dioscorides,  Galen,  ^gineta,  ^tius,  and  others,  have  pleased 
to  name  it.  The  Egyptians  also  ftuled  in  the  ground  of  their 
hieroglyphic,  when  they  expressed  the  punishment  of  adult- 
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ery  by  the  beaver  depriving  himself  of  his  testicles,  which 
was  amongst  them  the  penalty  of  such  incontinency/  Nor  is 
^tius,  perhaps,  too  strictly  to  be  observed,  when  he  pre- 
scribeth  the  stones  of  the  otter,  or  river  dog,  as  succedaneous 
unto  castoreum.  But  most  inexcusable  of  all,  b  Phny ;  who 
having  before  him,  in  one  place,  the  experiment  of  Sestius 
against  it,  sets  down  in  another,  that  the  beavers  of  Pontus 
bite  off  their  testicles ;  and  in  the  same  place  affirmeth  the 
like  of  the  hysena :  which  was  indeed  well  joined  with  the 
beaver,  as  having  also  a  bag  in  those  parts ;  if,  thereby,  we 
understand  the  hyaana  odorata,  or  civet  cat,  as  is  deUvered 
and  graphically  described  by  CasteUus.'  * 

Now,  the  ground  of  this  mistake  might  be  the  resemblance 
and  situation  of  these  tumours  about  those  parts,  wherein  we 
observe  the  testicles  in  other  animals ;  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  no  well  founded  illation ;  for  the  teaticles  are  defined 
by  their  office,  and  not  determined  by  place  or  situation; 
they  having  one  office  in  all,  but  different  seats  in  many. 
For, — beside  that  no  serpent  or  fishes  oviparous,  that  nei- 
ther biped  nor  quadruped  oviparous,^  have  any  exteriorly  or 
prominent  in  the  groin, — some  also  that  are  viviparous  con- 
tun  these  parts  within,  as  beside  this  animal,  the  elephant 
and  the  hedgehog.^ 

If  any,  therefore,  shall  term  these  testicles,  intending  meta- 
phorically, and  in  no  strict  acception,  lus  language  is  tolera- 
bic,  and  offends  our  ears  no  more  than  the  tropical  names  of 
plants,  when  we  read  in  berbals,  of  dogs,  fox,  and  goat- 
stones.  But  if  he  insisteth  thereon,  and  miuntaineth  a  pro- 
priety in  this  language,  our  discourse  hath  overthrown  his 
assertion,  nor  will  logic  permit  his.illation ;  that  is,  from  things 
alike,  to  conclude  a  thing  the  same,  and  from  an  accidental 
convenience,  that  is,  a  similitude  in  place  or  figure,  to  infer  a 
specifical  congruity  or  substantial  concurrence  in  nature. 

■  CaiUOm  de  Hytna  QioriJiTa. 

'ground  of  their  himglyphlc,    ^.]  S  Which  aai  indeed,  ^c]     Fint  add- 

Pieriui(l3l.  c.)iillie>uthDrit;rorthia  cd  in  Lhe  2nd  edldon. 

explanation! — but  he  dlffera  therein  froni  '  ^urfrupcif  Dsipanxu.]   Ai  (he  croco- 

Horapolla,  who  layi,  "  quomodo  bomi-  dile,  which  ii  both  qaadtuped  and  ovipa- 

nem,  qui  utd  ipn  damoi  et  pemidri  aotar  roui,  and  next  the  loitoiie. —  IVr. 

•it"— Hor.flier.p.llT,   SKnote(9}Bl  »Mgtlieg.]     And  ihe  p " 

pige  4l4.ie.  H'r. 
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That  a  Bather  hath  the  legs  of  one  tide  shorter  than  of 
the  other. 

That  a  brock,  or  badger,  hath  the  legs  on  one  aide  shorter 
than  of  the  other,  though  an  opinion,  perhaps,  not  very  an- 
cient, b  yet  very  general ;  received  not  only  by  theorists  ^nd 
unexperienced  belierers,  hut  assented  unto  by  most  who  have 
the  opportunity  to  behold  and  hunt  diem  daily.'  Which, 
□otwitbatanding,  upon  enquiry,  I  find  repugnant  unto  the 
three  detenninatois  of  truth— authority,  sense,  and  reason. 
For  first,  Albertus  Magnus  speaks  dubiously,  confessing  he 
could  not  confirm  the  verity  hereof;  but  Aldrovandus  plunly 
afBrmeth  there  can  be  no  such  inequality  observed  i  and  for 
my  own  part,  upon  indiflerent  enquiry,  I  cannot  discover  this 
difierence,  although  the  regardable  side  be  defined,  and  the 
brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  left. 

Again,  it  seems  no  easy  aflront  unto  reason,  and  generally 
repugnant  unto  the  course  of  nature ;  for  if  we  survey  the 
total  set  of  animals,  we  may,  in  their  legs,  or  organs  of  pro- 
gression, observe  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of  numer- 
ation ;  that  is,  not  any  to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  supporters 
and  movers  of  one  side  not  exactly  answered  by  the  other. 
Although  the  hinder  may  be  unequal  unto  the  fore  and  mid- 
dle legs,  as  in  fi-oga,  locusts,  and  grasshoppers ;  or  both  unto 
the  middle,  as  in  some  beetles  and  spiders,  as  is  determined 
by  Aristotle.*  Perfect  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  so  stand- 
ing in  their  position  of  proneness,  that  the  opposite  joints  of 
neighbour  legs  consist  in  the  same  plane ;  and  a  line  descend- 
ing from  their  navel  intersects  at  right  angles  the  axis  of  the 
earth.     It  happeneth  often,  I  confess,  that  a  lobster  hath  the 

*  De  iHCtuu  jInimiUiitm. 

*  atenled  aula,  Sfc.]  The  popalsr  niiinwl  ■!»■;*  nini  with  fai*  longer  Icgi 
belief  iDioDg  ibe  pcuutry  U,  thil,  in     in  tht  fatroii. 

running  Ihrough   a  ploughed  field,  ihe 
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chely  or  great  claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other ;  *  but 
this  is  not  properly  their  leg,  but  a  part  of  apprehension,  and 
whereby  they  bold  or  seize  upon  their  prey ;  for  the  legs  and 
proper  parts  of  progression  are  inverted  backward,  and  stand 
in  a  positicNn  opposite  unto  these. 

Lastly,  the  monstrosity  is  ill  contrived,  and  viih  some  dia- 
advantage;  the  shortness  being  affixed  unto  the  legs  of  one 
side,  which  might  have  been  more  tolerably  placed  upon  the 
thwart  or  diagonal  movers.  For  the  progression  of  quadru- 
peds  being  performed  per  diametrum,  that  is,  the  cross  legs 
moving  or  resting  together,  so  that  two  are  always  in  motion, 
and  two  in  station  at  the  same  time,*  the  brevity  had  been 
more  tolerable  in  the  cross  legs.  For  then  the  motion  and 
station  had  been  performed  by  equal  legs;  whereas,  herein, 
Uiey  are  both  performed  by  unequal  organs,  and  the  imper- 
fection becomes  discoverable  at  every  hand. 

I  a  Mtltr,  4«.]     ThU  DCTcr  hippeni,  (u  oell  u  la  iplden  tnd  tooie  other  ia- 

but  Hben  one  it  by  ebsoce  wrong  off,  lecti)  amy  curiam  prDviaiaa,  enabling 

wben  lbe7  ire  jouog,  by  a  biggcT  lob-  tlie  *ain)>l  Co  tbmw  off  Inttanlly  *  limb 

ner,  irhichgro«iagcniIigune,  cmneTET  (or  iMlmiaJ  vbich  hu  been  to  injargd 

reaeb  tbe  gmtnesoflheolbei:  ibeSlh-  u  to  be  luelnai  that  makiog  ntj  Ibr 

crmen  Snde  thii  continually  Co  be  true,  Ibe  reprodactian  of  Ihe  put.      In    the 

and  iaye  tbey  leldonie  have  a  diafle  of  great  mejorily  of  cuet,  tbe  mulilitioa 

tbem,  wherein  wine  of  them  come  not  np  obietred  bai  mulled  from  tbe  eierciw 

tbni  giapled  by  the  daw.    I  hire  often  oS  tbii  power.     See  lome  cnriotu  In- 

wene  Ihetn  brongbt  op  with  half  tbe  itancei  detailed  by  Dr.  Heineken,  in  tha 

daw  newly  nipt  off,  ot  elie  elated  tip  ZaelngKal  Janrnal  (jotAr,  p.  3S5;)aDd 

againe  with  a  cartil^,  and  lometimei  Dr.  Mac  Culloch'i  analomlcal  deacripdoa 

with  one  only  chles,  for  aoe  in  ihonid  of  tbe  proceta,  In  the  SOih  ml.  at  the 

be    wrltleo,    cominge    manifestly   fhmt  Jaiiraal  of  Ihe  Sayat  ImlituHm. 

;^Xi),  which  lignifiei  properly  the  longt  '  Fer  tht  progniiUm,  ^.]     From  thii 

or  plncher,  Ihe  ehiea  of  a  tobtlet  or  oCa  "■'«  mutt  be  Mcepted  the  camel.    "  The 

gab. ICr.  mode  of  tbe  catnel'i  walk,  tideicnbedhy 

Upon  Chit  Iheory,  the  Tulgar  pronun-  Ariitode  fHlil.  jtnim.  lib.  il,  cap.  i,  p. 

daflon,  tia,  U  more  comcl  than  cUm.  *80,  Cataubm.  Lugim.  1J90,>  it,  by 

Tbe  dean  itdgm  the  true  caute  of  that  r»l"ing  the  two  leg*  of  the  lame  tide, 

ineqiwllly  often  obwrted  in  the  legi  of  'he  one  Immediately  after  Ihe  other ;  not 

ciabi.     Bnt  he  it  wrong  in  lupponng  moTing  the  lega  diagonally,  in  tbe  man- 

Ibe  lotl  daw  to  bare  been  bitten  off  by  "ei  oFmoet  other  quadiupedi.'  — Heert 

otber  erabe.    There  eiitti  in  tbii  tribe  CjcioprJia,  article,  cakelub.— ^r. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Tl4at  a  Bear  brings  forth  her  Cubs  informous  or  unshaped. 

That  a  bear  brings  forth  ber  young  iufonnous  and  unsbapen, 
which  she  faahionetb  after  by  licking  them  over,  is  an  opinion 
not  only  vulgar,  aiid  common  with  us  at  present,  but  hath 
been  of  old  delivered  by  ancient  writers.  Upon  this  found- 
ation it  was  an  hieroglyphic  with  the  Egyptians ; '  Aristotle 
seems  to  countenance  it ;  Solinue,  Pliny,  and  Julian,  directly 
affirm  it,  and  Ovid  smoothly  delivereth  it ; 

Nee  cMulut  pirta  qucm  reddidit  um  recend 

S«d  matj  vif*  caro  »l,  Ismbendo  mittr  in  uto* 
Dudt,  et  in  btiaeta  qoilcm  cupit  ipu  redudt. 

Which,  notwitstanding,  u  not  only  repugnant  unto  the 
sense  of  every  one  that  shall  enquire  into  it,  but  the  exact 
and  deliberate  expetiment  of  three  authentic  philosophers. 
The  first,  of  Matthiolus  in  his  Comment  on  Dtotcorides 
whose  words  are  to  this  effect : — "  In  the  valley  of  Anania, 
about  Trent,  in  a  bear  which  the  hunters  eventerated  *  or 
opened,  1  beheld  the  young  ones  with  aD  their  parts  distbct, 
and  not  without  shape,  as  many  conceive — giving  more  credit 
unto  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  than  experience  and  their  proper 
senses."  Of  the  same  assurance  was  Julius  Scaliger,  in  his 
Exercitations ;  Vrsam  fcetus  i/^ormes  pottos  ejicere,  quam 
parere,  st  vera  dicunt,  gttos  postea  Unctu  effingat.  Quid  hu- 
juscefabulce  aiUhoribus  fidei  habendum,  ex  hoc  kistoria  cog- 
nosces f  in  nostris  aljnhui  venatores  fcetam  ursam  eepere, 
dissectA  ea  foetus  plani  formatus  intus  tnvetitus  est.  And 
lastly,  Aldrovandus,  who  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  eyes 
affirmeth,  that  in  the  cabinet  of  the  senate  of  Bononia,  there 
was  preserved  in  a  glass,  a  cub,  taken  out  of  a  bear,  perfectly 
formed,  and  complete  in  every  part. 


Ript  up.  by  opening 

c.  and  llorapoUo,  117.     Sec  note  9,  at    tie  bell j.    Bro«i 

>eutht«ilyauihorily 

raB'^HIS.                                                    Bi.en  in  Johnson, 
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It  is,  iDoreoTer,  injurious  unto  reaaon,  and  omch  impugn- 
eth  the  course  and  providence  of  nature,  to  conceive  a  birth 
should  be  ordained  before  there  ia  a  formation.  For  the 
conformation  of  parts  is  necessarily  required,  not  only  unto 
the  pre-requisites  and  previous  conditions  of  birth,  as  motion 
and  animation,  but  also  unto  tlie  parturition  or  very  birth 
itself:  wherein  not  only  the  dam,  but  the  younglings  play 
their  parts,  and  the  cause  and  act  of  exclusion  proceedeth 
from  them  both.  For  the  exclusion  of  animals  is  not  merely 
passive  like  that  of  eggs,  nor  the  total  action  of  delivery  to 
be  imputed  unto  the  mother,*  but  the  first  attempt  beginneth 
from  the  infant,  which,  at  the  accomplished  period,  attempt- 
eth  to  change  his  mansion,  and,  struggling  to  come  forth,  di- 
lacerates  and  breaks  those  parts  which  restrained  him  before. 

Besides,  (what  few  take  notice  of,)  men  hereby  do,  in  an 
high  measure,  vilify  the  works  of  God,  imputing  that  unto 
the  tongue  of  a  beast,  which  is  the  strangest  artifice  in  all  the 
acta  of  nature  *,  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  in&nt  in  the 
womb,  not  only  in  mankind,  but  ^1  viviparous  animals. 
Wherein  the  plastic  or  formative  faculty,  from  matter  ap- 
pearing homogeneous,  and  of  a  similary  substance,  erecteth 
bones,  membranes,  veins,  and  arteries ;  and  out  of  these 
contriveth  every  part  in  number,  place,  and  figure,  according 
to  the  law  of  itsspeciest  which  is  so  far  from  being  fashioned 
by  any  outward  agent,  that  one  omitted  or  perverted  by  a 
slip  of  the  inward  Phidias,  it  is  not  reducible  by  any  other 
whatsoever:  and  therefore  Miri  me  plattnaverunt  mantu 
tuce,  though  it  originally  respected  the  generation  of  man,  yet 
is  it  appliable  unto  that  of  other  animals ;  who,  entering  the 
womb  in  bare  and  simple  materials,  return  with  dbdnction  of 
parts,  and  the  perfect  breath  of  life.  He  that  shall  consider 
these  alterations  without,  must  needs  conceive  there  have 
been  strange  operations  within :  which  to  behold,  it  were  a 
spectacle  almost  worth  one's  being — a  sight  beyond  all ;  ex- 
cept that  man  had  been  created  first,  and  might  have  seen 
the  shew  of  five  days  afler. 

'  For  Ihe  nclntim,  ^c]     The  fiBlna     reidllir  born  as  a  linng  one :  allhoiigh  a 
j(  patiiTc,  uid  l>  expelled  ohotly  l>y  ihe    vulgar  error  prefalli  (o  Ihe  contrary. 
rilbrU  of  Ibc  mother :  a  dead  fislu)  it  at 
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Now,  fts  the  opinion  is  repugnant  both  unto  sense  and 
reason,  so  hath  it  probably  been  occawined  from  some  slight 
ground  in  either.  Thiu,  in  regard,  the  cub  comes  forth  in- 
volved in  the  choritm,  a.  thick  and  tough  membrane  obscuring 
the  formation,  and  which  the  dam  doth  after  bite  and  tear 
asunder;  the  beholder  at  first  sight  conceives  it  a  rude  and 
informous  lump  of  flesh,  and  imputes  the  ensuing  shape  unto 
the  mouthing  of  the  dam ;  which  addetb  nothing  thereimto, 
but  only  draws  the  curtun,  and  takes  away  the  vail  which 
conceded  the  piece  before.  And  thus  have  some  endeavour- 
ed to  enforce  the  same  from  reason ;  that  is,  the  small  and 
slender  time  of  the  bear's  gestation,  or  going  with  her  young ; 
which  lasting  but  a  few  days,  (a  month  some  say,)  the  exclu- 
uon  becomes  precipitous,  and  the  young  ones,  consequently, 
informous,^  according  to  that  of  Solinus,  JVigetimMt  dies 
ttterum  Uberat  urim  i  unde  evemi  ut  prxcipUtUa  feectmditat 
infort»ei  creei  part**.  But  this  will  overthrow  the  general 
method  or  nature  in  the  wortu  of  generation.  For  therein 
the  conformation  is  not  only  antecedent,  but  proportionid 
unto  the  exclusion;  and  if  the  period  of  the  birth  be  short, 
the  term  of  conformation  will  be  as  sudden  also.  There  may, 
I  confess,  from  this  narrow  time  of  gestation,  ensue  a  minor- 
ity or  smallness  in  the  exclusion ;  but  this,  however,  inferreth 
no  informity,  and  it  still  receiveth  tho  name  of  a  natural  and 
legitimate  birth:  whereas,  if  we  affirm  a  total  informity,  it 
cannot  admit  so  forward  a  term  as  an  abortment,*  for  that 
supposeth  conformation ;  so  we  must  call  this  constant  and 
intended  act  of  nature,  a  slip  or  effluxion,  that  is,  an  exclusion 
before  conformation, — before  the  birth  can  bear  the  name  of 
the  parent,  or  be  so  much  as  property  called  an  embrj'on. 

•  jii^fmsw.]      The   ieatling,  Ifaongh  uying  abool  tbcyoanKof  theborvhich 

blind  like  Rml  other  hiailluigi,  b  not  d«i  not  uem  bo  euilj  dupoaed  of; — 

i^ormcmt.    ItawM  thcdiidplinein  qun-  IN  deriiing  nulriment  fVoni  tucking  it* 

dontoihU  iaitinU  which  iKurct  Id  Ihe  pmi.     The   folluwinK  ^nphic   puage 

young  of  ill  ininudg,  on  theii  flnt  ip-  etpliini  iLe  Ekrt.     Speaking  of  >  cab  of 

ponnce,  the  nme  ipedn  gf  malenul  the  NorwBy  be«r,  in  the  French  Mena- 

atundon.    CuTier  de«cribei  the  eub  of  gerie,  Cnviet  ayt,  i["wu  pwticululy 

the  black  bear  u  meunriiig  $\x  or  eight  fond  of  tucking  iti  pawa,  during  which 

inchei,   dtToid  of  leelh,   coTered   with  operation  It  glwayt  teni  forth  a  unirnnn 

hiin,  and  hi*ing  the  eyei  ctoaed.  and  niailtnt  niunnur,  soraellunK  like  the 

There  it,  bowcTer,  mother   popular  touiid  of  a  spin ning-n heel.      Thlt  ap- 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

Ofihe  BasilUi. 

Mant  opinions  are  passsnt  concerning  the  basilisk,  or  little 
king  of  serpents,  commanry  called  the  cockatrice ;  some  af- 
firming, others  denying,  most  doubting  the  relation  made 
hereof.  What,  therefore,  in  these  uncertainties  we  may  more 
safely  determine;  that  such  an  animal  there  is,  if  we  evade 
not  the  testimony  of  Scripture  and  human  writers,  we  cannot 
safely  deny.  So  is  it  said,  Psalm  xci.  Super  a^ndem  et  bo- 
tiUscum  ambulaini,  wherein  the  vulgar  translation  retaineth 
the  word  of  the  Septuagint,  u^ng  in  other  places  the  Latin 
expression,  regnlut ;  as  Proverbs  xxiii,  Mordebit  ut  coluber, 
et  aicut  reguiui  venena  ^Uffimdet:^  and  Jeremy  viii,  Eece 
ego  mittftm  tobit  serpettteM  regtdoM,  ^c. — that  is,  as  ours 

peir«d  to  be  >n  imptrioiu  vtot  with  It,  tnmdr  nnlr  killed  when  with  foong. 

and  it  wu  lurprifing  to  obtirx  the  u-  Htnea  the  andcnti  bad  an  opinion  that 

dour  with  wbicb  koannMnoad  the  opei-  the  bear  brought  Torth  unfonned  maiiei, 

aliaa,  aud  Ihe  eDJofmmt  which  It  teemed  and  anerwardt  Ikked  them  into  ibapg 

to  dcriTe  from  IL   Tbe  belief,  irhkh  once  and  Qfe.   Hi  Thomai  Browne  dtei  maujr 

u  gcnetallf  obtunrd,  that  tfaete  animaU,  fiKti  in  oppodllon  to  ihli  nodon,  (one  gf 

during  the  Kuon  which  the;  pan  with-  which  are  quoled  In  Shan't  Zv^tgy,  vtA. 

out  eating,  and  (urroanded  b;  tnawi,  itmilat  and  mora  recent  ftcti  are  noticed 

lUppottthemKlTei  by  Ricking  tbeirpawi,  in  ffardtn'tAccamnlifflhi  Uidud  SlaUi, 

•eenu  not  utleilf  without  rooadation.  In  «ai.  i,  p.    195.     Mer  numennu  cnqut- 

tnlh,  STer;  natural  iclian  muit  hare  a  riea  amongit  the  Indian*  of  Hudwn'i 

tendency  to  tome  nHful  end,  though  it  Bay,  only  one  wat  found  who  had  killed 

hai  not  been  obKned  that  (he  beai  ex-  a  pregnant  bear.    He  ilaled  that  the  den 

tracti  any  thing  from  III  pawi  by  the  act  ihe  bad  conitnicted  wai  ooaller  than 

of  lucHon.    After  all,  it  it  more  probable  that  luually  made  by  the  unimpngnated 

thai  bean  lick  their  pawa,  u  c>t>  do,  bmale." — Br. 

from  a  Ion  of  cleaoiinew,  or  merely  in  '  rfj^mfft.]  Note  the  worde  dffiin- 
coneeqoence  of  unM  pleadag  aeouljon  dil,  which  inlimatet  a  mange  kind  of 
which  nature  hai  ulaijied  to  the  act,  Ibr  poyeoning  (wtdequdja*,)  moet  probably 
inexplicable  reauoi,  rather  than  for  iiu-  infecting  the  heart  of  him  IbatappnaclMe, 
lenance." — Cunir'i  Aidmal  Xingdam,  &y  by  the  breath  dnwue  into  the  very  heart 
GriffWu,  TOl.  ii,  S20. — Ed.  Immediately,  then  by  the  eye,  which  r»- 
The  Ibllawlng  note  occun  In  Dr.  Rich-  qolrea  a  longer  way  then  the  miner  of 
■rdaan'i  account  of  the  quidiupedi  and  infection  ii  wont  to  take,  killing  in  an  in- 
birdi  collected  in  Captain  Any'a  (econd  atani,  iireeorerablye,  and  diveree  bara 
7<>T>ge  to  the  Arctic  R^ooi,  pubiinbed  periahed  by  hii  ipreadhig  poyion  in  the 
'^0  ili  Ztoitgicat  Appemiit  la  the  }aurB»l  dark  holea,  where  they  could  neter  lee 
of  that  voyage,  p.  300.  "  The  female  the  aerpent.  To  which  the  acory  in  Sen- 
black  or  brovTu  bean  conceal  tfacft  re-  nertui  leemi  to  add  atrong  pta<rfe. — Wr. 
"eata  with  inch  caw  thai  thejr  are  ei- 
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tranalate  it,  "  Behold  I  viil  send  Berpents,  cockatrices  among 
you,  which  will  not  be  cbanned,  and  they  shall  bite  you." 
And  as  for  human  authors,  or  such  as  have  discoursed  of 
animals,  or  poisons,  it  b  to  be  found  almost  in  all :  in  Dios- 
corides,  Galen,  Pliny,  Solimu,  jSlian,  j^tius,  Avicen,  Ardoy- 
nus,  Grevinus,  and  many  more.  In  Aristotle,  I  confess,  we 
find  no  mention  thereof,  but  Scaliger,  in  bis  Comment  and 
EnimeratioH  of  Serpents,  hath  made  supply ;  and  in  hia 
Exereiiationt  delivereth,  that  a  bauliskwas  found  in  Rome, 
in  the  days  of  Leo  the  FourUi.  The  like  is  reported  by 
Sigonius ;  and  some  are  bo  far  from  denying  one,  that  they 
have  made  scTeral  lands  hereof;  for  such  is  the  Catoblepat' 
of  PUny  conceived  to  be  by  some,  and  the  Drymut  of  ^this 
by  others. 

But  although  we  deny  not  the  existence  of  the  baulisk, 
yet,  whether  we  do  not  commonly  mistake  in  the  conception 
hereof,  and  call  that  a  basilisk  whidi  is  none  at  all,  is  surely 
to  be  questioned.  For  certainly  tbat,  which,  fix>m  tbe  conceit 
of  its  generation,  we  vulgarly  call  a  cockatrice,  and  wherein 
(but  under  a  different  name)  we  intend  a  formal  identity  and 
adequate  conception  with  the  basilisk,  is  not  tbe  basilisk  of 
the  andents,  whereof  such  wonders  are  delivered.  For  this 
of  ours  is  generally  described  with  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine 
and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb  somewhat  like  a  cock. 
But  the  basilisk  of  elder  times  was  a  proper  kind  of  serpent, 
not  above  three  palms  long,'  as  some  account,  and  differenced 


*  CatehUfoi.]  Thii  uine  ii  DOW  ap-  ddc  now  ander  conDdenlkiii.  Tbe  moM 
|m>pr1(ted  to  ■  gcnoi  conlilnliig  Che  gooes  anoifnt  auchon  htre  tpiAen  of  tbe  lui- 
ud  Mvtnl  ipedea.  Tbe  inlmal  M  call-  litk  ai  or  a  Mrpeot  which  had  the  pover 
ed  b;  ALlian  ii  leppoaed  b]r  Cuvler  to  of  itriklng  lli  rklini  dead  hj  a  angle 
ba*e  be«i  orthii  genni.  gUnce.    Othen  haTc  prttnided  that  it 

*  wat  a  fTBptr  kind  of  itrptmt,  lfe.\  could  not  eieniae  thli  beolty,  Dalen  it 
A  diitlactiaD  nuut  be  Ukea  between  iba  Bnt  pereeirad  the  object  oTItaTeiigcuee 
iadHOi  (or  cockatrice)  oT  Scriptoie,  and  befine  it  wu  liielC  percelTed  by  it.  It 
(hat  which  ii  M)  called  by  modem  natu-  wai  alio  mott  aboiTdlf  tmafiiied  to  pio- 
raliaCt ;  it  •eeroi  inoit  probable  that  tbe  ceed  fiom  the  eggi  of  old  cocki.  AUro- 
ftiniier  waa  Intended  to  denote  the  iwfa  Tindu,  and  aerenl  other  writer  baic 
orcabucaprifaofthePortDgiieM.  ^Ten  Bgurea  of  it.   They  bate  lepteKOt- 

Under  the  name  of  banliik  a  at  pre-  ed  it  with  eight  feel,  a  enm  on  tba 

aent  dtwgnated  i  genua  of  reptilei,  of  tiead,  and  a  hooked  and  recnrred  beak. 

the  taaiia*  order,  which  eihibit  many  Pliny  amarei  ni  that  tbe  aeriient,  naned 

afBnides  with  the  ywBHt  and  motdtart.  baiiliik,  hat  a  Toice  to  leitiblE,  that  it 

Mo  animal,  perhaps,  has  been  the  luhject  strike!  terror  Into  all  other  ipedei — that 

of  ao  great  a  number  ofpr^adicM  aa  the  It  thu  chain  them  from  the  apot  wbi^ 
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from  other  serpents  b;  adrancing  his  head,  and  some  wlute 
naai^s  or  coronary  spots  upon  the  crown,  as  all  authentic 
writers  have  delivered. 

Nor  is  this  cockatrice  only  unlike  the  basilisk,  but  of  do 
real  shape  in  nature,  and  rather  an  hieroglyphical  fancy,  to 
express  difierent  intentions,  set  forth  in  different  faahioDs.' 


it  Inhablta,  and  of  vhich  it  rttuni  the  nuued  b;  Sir  Thomat,  u  iu«d  hiera- 

•ole  ud    undiiputed   dDmlnloa.      The  gljphicallf,  ii  moitiDDHl  u  an  Egyp- 

nanic  Indeed,  builiik,  id  Qrtek,  aignifin  liui  hierogljphic  in  Di,  Young'i  aiiide, 

lofal.    ThB  faalaitic  foniu  and  fkbulout  Egypt-      lodesd,   in  my  opinton,   the 

propertifa  tbiu  Bltribntfd  Co  ao  aminal  othen  have  Ibe  charaetei  ofmaparioDi 

wfaicfa,  TDMC  probably,  aeter  had  an  ex-  origin,  havirg  probablj  ariien  tooardi 

iatence,  rendered  thi*  nama  too  cclebialed  the  darii  agea,  when  aigniflntioiu  wer* 

for  naturaliita  not  to  eodciToiiT  to  apply  Imtnlid  tor  the  aodeDt  ftblea. 

it  to  another  ipedea,  which  accordii^y  Nor  are  they,  if  we  add  to  the  ei- 

they  did.     Seba  Bgund  a  ipedet  of  lii-  eeptioni  *'  le  IHard,"  (la  the  ulamain- 

ard,  vhow  head  ia  mnnounled  with  pn^  der,)  la  guadntpedet  A  lite  ^nuta,  (aa 

jecling  line*,  and  the  back  fnrnidied with  die  griffin,)  and  "It  nptrt,"  either  men- 

a  broad  •ertical  ctetc,  which  eilenda  at  lianed  or  figured  by  CtiampDiIian ;  bat 

far  aa  over  the  tail,  and  which  that  a>i-  u  the  hieroglyphic  texti  preaent  imagei 

Ihoi  believed  to  be  intended  Tor  the  pnr-  of  all  kindi  of  natural  oltjecta,  indnding 

pnaea  of  flight.      He  haa  dealgnaled  it  mammalia,  birda,  reptilea,  amphibia,  Sth- 

tinder  the  name  of  badliik.  or  dragon  of  ea,  and  ioaedi ;  and  of  the  lecond  daia 

America,  a  flying  amphiUona  aikiinaL  "uu ,/»■'(,"  (Champollion  emunerating, 

Thii  u  Ibe  animal  which  haa  anbteqneutly  aniong  the  eight  hundred  and  aiity-four 

been  delcribed  in  all  works  af  natnr*]  chancteiamntilnedln  Iha«teita,lhiny. 

hiatory,  under  the  name  of  badliak." —  four  quadruped*  and  fifty  birda  and  tbeii 

Cwmr'i J«huilKi<igdim,-n\.\i,-^2it.  parla,}  it  ia  probable  that  the  real  aoi- 

)  aa  Utrtgly^dcai  ff'Si  4^0     "^^^  ">*''  ""V  ^'''*  ^'**  ■"'<'  among  the  ob- 

laalfohom  ^eriD(,(lTS,A.)  TbeBem-  Jecu  hicroglyphically  employed ;  but  the 

blue,   or    laiac   (able,    Dr.   Tonng  hai  alleged  gronnda  of  Iheir  reapective  uie 

ahewn  to  b*  the  work  of  a  Romam  Kolp-  are  moet  likely  erroneona-      I  ibould 

tor,  imitating  only  the  general  Blyle  of  rather  doubt,  however,  the  me  of  the 

the  aeparale  delinealiana  of  the  Egyptian  beaver,  an  animal  acarcely  likely  to  have 

tablet*.     The  inacripliona  neither  have  been  known  to  the  Egyptiaju. 

any  leladon  to  the  flgurei  over  whidi  The  htnr  may  poaaibly  be  in  the  aame 

they  are  placed,  nor  form  any  conoeeted  predicament,  eapedally  a*  there  appeara 

•eiue  of  their  own.    It  maybe  eondnded,  to  be  no  name  for  that  animal  lo  Bgyp- 

Iherefore,  that  althongh  (pmoming  the  lian,  for  Champollioa  infomu  aa,  that 

imitation  to  be  accurate)  the  lalac  table  the  name  for  lion  in  that  laufoage,  (laho, 

maybe  regarded  aa  leeoad^ate  aulbo.-  laboi,  orlifai,)i*acompoand  word.mean' 

rity  Ehr  tlw  (ttinMOtun  of  the  aeparale  ii^  valdi  AirnJw,  "  et  que  c'eat  dan*  ce 

flgnre*  and  hien^lyphics  It  contain*,  it  aena  qu'on  aorail  luid  quelqnefola  ap- 

ii  devoid  of  all  authority  aa  abewing  their  pliqnfe  ce  nom  k  I'oan,  ^a  la  verdon 

collocation. — Eotpt,  n  Sap.  te  Bma/.  Egyptienne  dea  litre*  lainta ;  ifjMcnJypH, 

Brit.  74.     Iri*  ia  aomrtime*  penonified  lill,  S.")     Thia  indicate*  that  there  waa 

11  abaiillik. — lb.  58.    Mnedf,  aa  a  bad-  ito  name  for  the  bear  in  Egyptian,  ai 

Uak  and  ■  tear.— /&.  S9,  ».     The  aap  above  noted,  aad  if  that  were  the  caae, 

and  badliak  are  both  employed  aa  the  it  la  dear  there  conid  be  do  hieroglyphic 

lymbol  of  divinity.— n.  iS.  of  it. 

The  <M(,  mentioned  in  thi*  chapter,  Browne'i    authority  for  the   alleged 

i>  Che  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptian  god,  Egyptian  hierogtyphlci  he  mcntloni  in 

Tbolh,  or  Hermea,  the  aecretary  of  Oti-  Ibli  book,  are — Horapollo  and  Pieriiu — 

lU — 7ft.  11.  bnlprindpally  the  latter.     FromlooUng 

With  the  eicepIioD  of  the  batiU*k,and  over  I^eriu*,  hii  eiptanitlona  appear  to 

perhapa  the  deer,  not  one  of  the  animal*  be,    pertiapt  alway*,  talladoo*  ;  bring 
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Sometinies  with  the  head  of  a  man,  somelinieB  with  the  head 
of  an  hawk,  as  Pierias  hath  delivered,  and  as,  with  addilvni 
of  legs,  the  heralds  and  punters  still  describe  it.  Nor  was  it 
only  of  old  a  symbolical  and  allowable  invention,  but  is  now- 
become  a  manual  contrivance  of  art  and  artifidal  imposture ; 
whereof,  besides  others,  Scaliger  bath  taken  notice:  Batilitci 
/ormam  metUitt  imit  vulgd  gMnaeeo  rimilem,  et  pedihtu 
bini»;*  neque  emm  abtimila  mnt  cteteru  teryentUnu,  mti 
macula  quasi  in  verttee  Candida,  tinde  it&  nonten  regitmt  ; 
that  is,  "  men  commonly  counterfeit  the  form  of  a  baoUsk 
with  another  like  &  cock,  and  with  two  feet ;  whereas,  tbey 
difl^  not  from  other  serpents,  but  in  a  wlute  speck  upon 
their  crown."  Now,  although  in  some  manner  it  might  be 
counterfeited  in  Indian  cocks  and  flying  serpents,  yet  is  it 
commonly  contrived  out  of  the  skins  of  tbombacks,  skaits,  or 
maids,  as  Aldrovand  hath  observed,  and  also  graphically  de- 
scribed in  hb  excellent  book  of  fishes,  and  for  satisfiution  of 
my  own  curiosity,  I  have  caused  some  to  be  thus  contrived 
out  of  the  same  fishes. 

Nor  is  only  the  existency  of  this  ammal  considerable,  but 
many  things  delivered  thereof,  particularly  its  poison  and  its 
generation.  Concerning  the  first,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  ancients,  men  still  affirm,  that  it  killeth  at  a  distance, 
that  it  poisonetb  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision.  Now, 
that  deleterious  it  may  be  at  some  distance,  and  destructive 
without  corporal  contaction,  what  uncertainty  soever  there  be 
in  the  effect,  there  is  no  high  improbability  in  the  relation. 
For  if  plagues  or  pestilential  atoms  have  been  conveyed  in 
the  air  Irom  difierent  regions — if  men  at  a  distance  have  in- 


bunded  on   ihi  nuKonception,  before  enigmu,  ttato  in  dpluwdan  of  i  real 

Baled,  ai  anting  in  the  duk  igc*.  ijiten  of  •erioiu  litenlurei  and  while 

With  re«pect  to  Honpoilo,  (he  fbllaw.  lucb  *c*Ittred  trnlhi  were  onofenndtd 

Ing  extract,  from  Dr.  Yaag'i  DiMcamritt  with  a  multiMdc  of  blw  aMcrtioM,  it 

fa  Hitnglgphieal  LUaattiTt,  will  ahew  wai  imponible  to  proBt  b;  any  of  ibem, 

the  dtgne  of  reliance  to  be  placed  in  withwit  ume  due  la  aniil  u>  in  the  ■>- 

blm.     After  apeakiog  of  the  traditioiul  lection." 

record  of  the  tine  kdm  of  [he  bandied  *  pedibtUnit.']    Ai  war  that  kept  in 

cron,  he  proceed!^ — "  We  ilw  find  ume  the  ph^iick  tcboolei  In  Oion,  of  a  moM 

imperfecl  Mats  of  a  partial  knowledge  elqaottbniie,andaiilteenietofBd(i*hri 

of  the  lenM  of  the  hieroglyphic!  in  the  but  traoapaieDt,  lubttonce,  like  glcw,  aiid 

tmailtitork  of  HanfiAh,  which  ii  mnch  a>  if  ibaped  in  a  molde . — Wr. 
jnwc  like  a  collection  of  conceit!  and 
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fected  each  other — if  the  shadows  of  some  trees  he  noxious  ^ 
— if  torpedos  deliver  their  opium  at  a  distance,  and  stupify 
beyond  themselves,*  we  cannot  reasonahly  deny,  that  (heside 
our  gross  and  lestrained  poisons  requiring  contiguity  unto 
their  actions,)  there  may  proceed,  from  subtiler  seeds,  more 
agile  emanations,  which  contemn  those  laws,  and  invade  at 
distance  unexpected. 

That  this  venenation  shootetb  from  the  eye,'  and  that  this 
way  a  basilisk  may  empoison — although  thus  much  be  not 

3  if  the  thadem  »/  nmi  tntt,  Sfe."]  by  b  lorl  of  magnetic  or  magic  power, 

LaWr  tnTndgstuin  hu  ptncd  that  tbe  tie  Mrpenli  qid  itnpiry  uid  rucinile 

awful  (toriei  pnt  forth  in  the  litter  end  the  prey  which  they  are  dninnu  to  ob- 

of  the  eighieenih  centui]',  orthe  poiaon-  tain.     Pliny  iltributo  tbii  kind  of  «- 

ou<  character  of  the  apai-Cree,  wen  Im-  pkyiia  to  a  nauteoui  Tipoor  prnctedlnK 

podeot  rorgeriei.     For  the  aaaertian  to  rrom  Ihcie  inimalii  an  opinion  which 

which  Ihii  paaage  aliudea,  tin.  that  ict  uemi  lo  receivB  conflnniliDn  from  the 

■badow  ii  poiiaaiiua,  there  ii  certainly  Guilily  with  which,  by  thi  aaalitaace  of 

no  foundation.    In  the  iilatid  of  Java,  imell  lione.  the  negroe*  and  native  Id- 

there  are  two  treei  which  produce  a  very  diaoi  can  diicover  tetpentt  In  the  aavsn- 

deadly  pmtoa ;  but  the  birdi,  nevertbe-  nafai  of  America.     Count  de  L^c^pMe 

leu,  perch  on  their  biuichei  in  ufely,  aeema  inclined  Co  adopt  thia  notion  in  hit 

and  the  nativei  collect  their  potsonoiu  biatary  of  lerpenta. 
Jaim  with  impunity,  aod  even  wear  a        "  P.  Kalm  buutm  ui,  that  being  Hi- 

coarae  icuff' prepared  from  Iheir  bark.  edly  regarded  by  a  aerpent  hiuing,  and 

1  ol  a  diMtanct,  J^c.']  The  electrical  darting  it)  forked  tongue  out  of  ita 
ataock  of  the  torpedo,  although  it  owy  mouth,  the  tquitrela  are,  a)  it  were,  con- 
be  received  without  actual  coulacl,  con-  itralned  to  lall  from  the  lummiC  of  the 
not  be  comnianicaled  from  adiitancehut  treei  into  the  mouth  of  the  reptile,  which 
by  meaoi  of  lome  condnctinB  medium,  awallowt  them  up.  According  (o  the 
Indeed,  it  ia  found,  Chat  boch  the  gym-  report  of  many  traTeilen,  one  wonid 
note  and  torpedo  are  limited  to  preciiely  think  that  by  the  effect  of  lOme  charm, 
the  aame  conducting  and  nan-conduedng  the  duriiiat  and  baiguira,  thoae  redoubt- 
mediuma  u  are  met  with  in  common  able  rulen  of  the  iteppei  of  America, 
eltctrieily.  poueaa  the  power  of  fiircing  their  prey 

*  That  (U(  PtitmaHai,  SfC.']     Cuvier,  into  their  mouthi.     At  their  atpect,  it  ia 

on  Ihii  point,  make!  the  fallowing  obier-  uid,  that  harei,  ran,  frogi,  and  other 

vation  in  reference  to  the  rattle-make :  repdlei,  aeem  petrified  with  terror,  and 

— "It  waa  for  a  long  dme  believed  it  had  far  from  attempting  to  fly,  will  predpilate 

the  power  of  lorpifying  by  iti  breath,  themseliei  upon  the  lale  which  awaita 

and  even  of  faicinRtiug,  that  ii,  of  fore-  them.     Even  at  a  iuffidenl  ^itance  for 

ing  ita  prey,  by  ita  glance  alone,  to  pre~  eacape,  they  are  paraljied  by  the  light 

dpilBle  themaelvei  into  ita  mouth.     It  of  thnr  tremendoua  foe,  and  deprived  of 

appeari,  however,  Ihu  it  ii  enabled  to  ali  tbeir  beultiea  in  a  manner  thai  ap- 

tRiia  Ibem  only  during  Ihuie  irregular  pean  wholly  lupernatural. 
movement!  which  the  lear  of  in  aipect         "  But  this  fact,  which  li  ao  interetling 

caniea  them  to  make." — See  Burlai'i  in  animal    phyaioli^,  ia   not  only  far 

Memoir  on   t)t€   Faculty  of  FattAvttion  from  being  clearly  eiplalned,  but  even 

atlfibuledtii  the  RauU-naks:  Philndel.  far  enough  from  being  auffidently  de- 

1760.     BnC  the  aubject  ia  more  folly  ad-  monatraled.     Notwithatanding  the  inge- 

verted   to  in  the  following  paiaage,  in  nioua  conjecturei  of  Sir  Hane  Sloane  on 

the  aupplemeiitary  obierraCiona  on  the  thia  tubject,  the  obaervationa  nf  Kalm, 

Ophidiana.  whoie  aiaertiani  were  implicitly  recelv- 

"ll  ha*  been  almoit  aniienally  be-  ed  by  Linncui;  thoie  of  Lawaon,  Calea- 

lievedilbalbyeertainapedalemanationa,  by,    Btieket,    Beverley,    Bancroft,   and 

by  Ibe  tat  which  they  inapire,  or  even  Barttam ;  notwillialandjng  a  work  pub- 
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agreed  upon  by  authors,  some  imputmg  it  unto  the  breath, 
others  unto  the  bite — it  is  not  a  tbbg  impossible.  For  eyes 
receive  ofiensive  impressions  firom  their  objects,  and  may  have 
influences  destnictiTe  to  each  other.  For  the  visibte  species 
of  things  strike  not  our  senses  immaterially,  but  streanung  in 
corporal  rays,  do  carry  with  them  the  qualities  of  the  object 
from  whence  they  flow,  and  the  medium  through  which  they 
pass.  Thus,  through  a  green  or  red  glass,  all  things  we  be- 
hold appear  of  the  same  colours ;  thus  sore  eyes  aflect  those 
which  are  sound,  and  themselves  also  by  reflection,  as  will 
happen  to  an  inflamed  eye  that  beholds  itself  long  in  a  glass ; 
thus  is  fastunation  made  out,  and  thus  also  it  is  not  impossible) 
what  IB  affirmed  of  this  animal,  the  visible  rays  of  their  eyes 
carrying  Ibrth  the  suhtilest  portion  of  thetr  poison,  which 
received  by  the  eye  of  man  or  beast,  infecteth  first  the  bratn,^ 
and  is  irom  thence  communicated  unto  the  heart.^ 

But  lastly,  that  this  destruction  should  be  the  effbct  of  the 
first  beholder,  or  depend  upon  priority  of  aspection,  is  a 
point  not  easily  to  be  granted,"  and  very  hardly  to  be  made 

liabed  ex  profeaa  on  the  mat»r,  bf  Dr.  to  the  barle  with  the  pntiient  air  in  thine 

Burton,  of  PhiUdelphis,  and  notwilh-  burning  tomltya;  or  by  the  eje  into 

■tuiding  lotne  recent  accaunti  by  Hiyoi  the   bnine,   ud  ^enc«  to  lh«  butc, 

Gordon,  of  thii  itupiff  ing  poiter  in  the  wbereaf  noe  mm  on  Justify  the  (rneth, 

•erpenli,  which  he  atlributei  Iwlh  to  the  ud  m>j  more  Juitly  bee  denjed  Ihen 

terror  which  they  inipire,  and  to  certain  gianled,  being  farther  fetcht,  only  io- 

narcotic  emanationi  ttma  their  bodie)  at  fered  by  way  of  conieqneaee  to  make 

particuLu  timei,  itmuiEbeconreuedlhat  good  thdr  aaaertion.    T^  then,  ibe  in- 

thia  subject  ia  tliil  iiable  (o  cantroveny,  lection  bee  not  rec«aTed  by  the  eye, 

and  itiil  inToired  in  a  oiniiderable  de-  u    heera  the  learned  Dr.  [aeenuT]  lo 

gree   of  obicnrity." — GriffUlt'i  CioUt,  opine,  by  what  other  way  can  it  twe  pos- 

ix,  311,  SIS.     There  ia  a  very  interecC-  nbly  rcceiTid,  bnl  by  the  inftcted  ayic 

ing  lecture  DD  thia  lubject,  in  Z)r.  OooiTi  immedtiCeiy   drawne   into   tbe    heartf 

Book  of  Nature,  tdI.  ii,  lee.  6.  which  I  auppote  tbe  fbllowlDg  dixsiine 

■  ftriBB.]     And  why  not  hy  the  nnri  will  cieere.— IPr. 

rather,  and  from  thence  to  6ie  braine,  ^  na(  eaiUy,  ic.']     Thii  niitation  irill 

ai  for  tbe  mosl  part  happent  by  conta-  [be]  neediea,  yf  ai  before,  and  ia  nKut 

gion  in  time  of  the  plague.     Soe  the  probable,  wee  conceive  the  infection  irf 

poysnnoua  breath  of  the  bauliike,apread-  the  baiiliske  to  bitea  upon  Ibe  amel 

ing  far  through  Ibe  aire  in  thoae  hot  rather  then  the  eye;  both  theae  aenaea, 

conntryci  of  Africa,  may  eaaily  aurprite  and  indeed  the  fire  lenaei,  being  made 

thoae  that  nnawarei  come  neer  his  dcna.  by  reception  only,  and  not  by  eitnimi- 

—  Wr.  lion.      Soe   that  hia  powerful    poyaon, 

^  hearL]     But  yf  by  tbe  aerpent'a  pri-  which  proceeda  IVotn  his  breatli,  rather 

ority  of  viaion,  how  comeiilt  toelibct  the  (hen  hia  eye,  may  invade  tbe  aenae  of 

eye  lint,  but  that  coming  unawares  with-  imeiling,  and  conaeqneDlly  deatioy  a  man 

in  the  conta^on  of  hia  deadly  breath,  a  hereby;  or  may  indenly  dcatroy   the 

man  ia  infected  befoTe  he  aeei  hli  mis~  barte  by  drawing  in  that  poytonona  aii«. 

cheef.   AndwhichiamoitlikelyJ  by  tbe  — H>, 
poyaon  aome  amel  immediately  drawne 
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out  Upon  the  principles  of  Aristotle,  Alhazen,  Vitello,  and 
others,  vho  hold,  that  eight  is  made  by  reception,  and  not  by 
exlramission ;  by  leceiriog  the  rays  of  the  object  mto  the  eye, 
and  not  by  sending  any  out  For  hereby,  although  he  be- 
hold a  man  first,  the  basilisk  should  rather  be  destroyed,  in 
regard  he  first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy  and  venom- 
ous emissions,  which  objectively  move  his  sense;  but  how 
powerful  soever  his  own  poison  be,  it  invadeth  not  the  sense  " 
of  man,  in  regard  he  beholdeth  him  not.  And  therefore  this 
conceit  was  probably  begot  by  such  as  held  the  opinion  of 
sight  by  eitramission ;  as  did  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Empedo- 
cles,  Hipparcbus,  Galen,  Macrobius,  Proclus,  SimpUdua, 
with  most  of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  postulate  of  Euclid  in 
bis  C^ticks,  but  now  sufficiently  convicted  from  observations 
of  the  dark  chamber.* 

As  for  the  generation  of  the  basilisk,  that  it  proceedeth 
froni  a  cock's  egg,  hatched  under  a  toad  or  serpent,  it  is  a 
conceit  as  monstrous  *  as  the  brood  itself.  For  if  we  should 
grant,  that  cocks  growing  old,  and  unable  for  emission,  amass 
within  themselves  some  seminal  matter,  which  may  after  con- 
globate into  the  form  of  an  egg,  yet  will  (his  substance  be 
unfruitful.    As  wanting  one  principle  of  generation,  and  a 

*iaut.]    eye. — Wr.  fioro  Montpetlier,  of  nine  "  oock'e  egg*," 

'  but  now,  ^."j  Inilead  of  tlui  con-  which  i  farmer  bad  brought  to  him,  wilh 
dnding  iin«,  (fint  added  In  the  2nd  edit.)  the  unirance  that  they  wire  laid  bj  a 
the  iaUowing  curioui  paAMge  terminated  cock,  and  would  be  fbond  to  contain,  in- 
the  paragraph  in  the  lit  edit.  p.  130; —  stead  of  yolk,  the  embryo  of  a  lerpent. 
"and  ofthu  oplaion  might  they  be,  itho  One  of  theie  eggi,  opened  In  the  pre' 
Ironi  Ihia  antipathy  of  the  haailUk  and  lence  of  leTetal  KWoni,  nai  found  de- 
man,  eipreued  ftnl  the  enmity  of  Chriit  void  of  yolk,  but  exhibiting  a  coloured 
and  Satan,  arid  their  mutual  deatraction  particle  in  the  centre,  which  waa  cecH 
thereby;  when  Satan,  being  elder  than  lideied  Bi  the  young  terpent.  Thecock 
bta  humanity,  beheld  Chrijl  flnl  in  ifae  having  been  given  up  to  M.  Lapeyronie 
lleih,  and  M>  h*  wu  deatroyed  by  the  ibr  disiectian,  Ihe  fanner  very  aoon 
•erpent;  but  elder  Uuid  Satan  in  hit  di-  brought  lome  more  of  tbeat  little  egge, 
vinity,  and  ao  beholding  him  lint,  he  de-  — hating  dltcorered  thai  they  were  lud 
Mroyed  the  oU  baiiliih,  and  arercame  by  a  hen  1  Anatomical  ftgurea  aeeom- 
the  eBect  of  hig  piriioD,  do,  death,  and  ptiny  the  paper- 
hell."  The  conceit,  however,  ia  not  loo  man- 

On  Ihia  paaaags,  Dean  Wren,  (who  ■troui  for  the  belief  of  Al.  Roas— who 

tued  the  Itt  edition,)  drily  remarka : —  aiks,  "Why  may  not  thit  serpent  be 

'*Thi3  argument  ia  but  lymboiicol,  and  ingendred  of  a  cock's  putriHed  leminal 

eondudei  nothing."  materioU,  being  animaled  by  hii  heat 

'  a  caneeil  at  iMnutmi.]     At  the  end  and  incabatioa  ai  well  aa  other  kinds  of 

oTthevoJuoMfor  1710,  of  ihe  Hitltry^  aerpenti  are  bred  of  potiifled  matter  V — 

Uu  Frnch  Jivj/el  Jcaimy,  is  a  curious  .^rcono,  p.  146. 
account,  tnmamitled  by  M.  Lapeyronie 
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commixture  of  the  seed  of  both  eexes,  which  is  required  unto 
production,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  eggs  of  bens  not  trod- 
den, and  as  we  have  made  trial  in  some  which  are  termed 
cock's  eggs.  It  b  not  indeed  impossible,  that  from  the  sperm 
of  B  cock,  hen,  or  other  animal,  being  once  in  putrescence, 
either  from  incubation  or  otherwise,  some  generation  may 
ensue ;  not  univocal  and  of  the  same  species,  but  some  im- 
perfect or  monstrous  production,  even  as  in  the  body  of  man, 
from  putrid  humours  and  peculiar  ways  of  corruption,  there 
have  succeeded  strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms,' 
whereof  we  have  beheld  some  ourselves,  and  read  of  others 
in  medical  observations.  And  so  may  strange  and  venomous 
serpents  be  several  ways  engendered ;  but  that  this  genera- 
tion should  be  regular,  and  always  produce  a  basilisk,  is  be- 
yond our  afGrmation,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  doubt. 

Again,  it  is  unreasonable  to  ascribe  the  equivocancy  of  this 
form  unto  the  hatching  of  a  toad,  or  imagine  that  diversifieB 
the  production.  For  incubatioi^  alters  not  the  species,  nor  if 
we  observe  it,  so  much  as  concurs  either  to  the  sex  or  cdour : 
as  appears  in  the  eggs  of  ducks  or  partridges  hatched  under 
a  hen,  there  being  required  unto  their  excluuon  only  a  genUe 
and  continued  beat,  and  that  not  particular  or  confined  unto 
the  species  or  parent.  So  have  I  known  the  seed  of  silk- 
worms hatched  on  the  bodies  of  women :  *  and  PImy  reports, 
that  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  batched  an  egg  in  her 
bosom.  Nor  is  only  an  animal  heat  required  hereto,  but  an 
elemental  and  artificial  warmth  will  suffice  :  for,  as  Diodorus 
delivereth,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  hatch  their  eggs  in 
ovens,  and  many  eye-witnesses  confirm  that  practice  unto  this 
day.  And,  therefore,  this  generation  of  the  basilisk  seems 
like  that  of  Castor  and  Helena ;  be  that  can  credit  the  one, 
may  easily  believe  the  other ;  that  u,  that  these  two  were 
hatched  out  of  the  egg  which  Jupiter,  in  the  form  a  swan, 
begat  on  his  mistress,  Leda- 

'  iMiniu.]     or  irhich  you  maj  lee  the  lawn?,  aod  Ihry  are  itronger  thm  Ibose 

minjr  Btrange    and   horrible   ihapti   in  hstchl  in  xht  am,  how  wanne  Kmer 

ParttBt  Ail  Oantrgerye,  lib.  KX,  cap.  ill  kept.     But  lit  miut  bee  hj  eleclioa  in 

el  n,  pp.  16i-i.—Wr.  virgin'*  breuU,  anteqaam  larorimi,  a»t 

Forailory  oFlhe  tort,  seeroi.  i,p.  49.  nmifrwi  futuaftir,  kh  j/nrnt  ntlertaat, 

*mlht  bodia  of  women.]     Belweene  aliojai  prBditura /tlieiitr. — Wr. 
the  breast!  of  a  woman,  rolled  In  fine 
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The  occasion  of  this  conceit  might  be  an  Egyptian  tradi- 
tion concerning  the  bird  ibis,  which  after  became  transferred 
unto  cocks.  For  an  opinion  it  was  of  that  nation,  that  the 
ibis  ^  feeding  upon  serpents,"  that  venomous  food  so  inqui- 
nated  their  oval  conceptions  or  eggs  within  their  bodies,  that 
they  EomeHmes  came  forth  in  serpentine  sbapesi  and  there- 
fore they  always  brake  their  eggs,  nor  would  they  endure  the 
bird  to  sit  upon  them.  But  how  causeless  their  fear  was 
herein,  the  daily  incubation  of  ducks,  pea-bens,  and  many 
other  testify ;  and  the  stork  might  have  informed  them ; 
which  bird  they  honoured  and  cherished,  to  destroy  their 
serpents. 

That  which  much  promoted  it,  was  a  misapprehension  in 
Holy  Scripture  upon  the  Latin  translation  in  Isa.  U,  Ova 
aspidum  ruperunt,  et  tela*  aranearum  lexueraiU,  qui  comedet 
de  ovit  eorum  foorietur,  et  qttod  confotum  est,  erm^tet  in 
regulvm.  From  whence,  notwithstanding,  beside  the  gener- 
ation of  serpents  from  eggs,  there  con  be  notbing  concluded ; 
and  what  kind  of  serpents  are  meant,  not  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined; for  translations  are  very  difierent:  Tremellius  ren- 
dering the  asp  heemorrhoiu,  and  the  regulus  or  basilisk,  a 
viper ;  and  our  transUtion  for  the  asp  sets  down  a  cockatrice 
in  the  text,  and  an  adder  in  the  margin. 

Another  place  of  Isdah  doth  also  seem  to  countenance  it, 
chap,  xiv :  Ne  keteris  PhiUttaa,  quoniam  ditainuia  est  virga 
pereussoriB  tut  ,■  de  radice  emm  cohibri  egredtetur  regulut, 
et  temen  ejm  absorbent  volucrem;  which  ours  somewhat  fa- 
vourably renderetb :  "  Out  of  the  serpent's  root  shall  come 
forth  a  cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  flying  ser- 
pent."  But  Tremellius,  i  radice  serpentis  prodit  hamorrhous, 

'iba.\    BUck  ibla. —  HV.  (and  not  bytht  ilorke)  ihoae  Aery  Bf  ing 

f  lerf/eKUJ]     Heei  the  learned  author  terpenli  were  deitroy ed.     But  raiitake 

mutakeitheitory;  (or  Tully,  ia  thc2nd  grew  for  mnl   of  right  sdveidiement 

De  Natura  Demum  aays,  the  £gydiini  bneln.     For  St.  Hierom,  thai  nel  knew 

Juitlj  honored  the  ibii;  ^a  pittini  ab  Egypt,  leli  u>  there  were  2  kindi  of  the 

JEgyptt  anerljrat  ijmm  lerjmira  mhKrai,  ibidea :  one  coale  black,  fand  itt  leemea 

Africoi  Libyd  adterlai,  inlerfinanl.  Soe  pemicioui  lOinewaye,  and  IherefbrG  hat- 

farr  were  they  trona  breaking  Iheir  tggi,  ed  by  Ihem,)  the  other  not  much  unlike 

which  had  been  to  deatray  the  breed  of  the  alork,  though  not  the  aame,     Soe 

thoae  whom  ihey  honored.     And  what  that  in  honariug  (he  second  kinde,  they 

madnei  hod  il  been  io  honor  the  stork  might  leein  lo  honor  the  Glork,  which 

'   ■    '    "        '    '  ■    0  de-  wai  (indeed)  the  right  ibia,  their  pre- 
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etfructut  illius prester  volaiu;  wherein  the  words  are  differ- 
ent, but  the  sense  is  still  the  same ;  for  tberem  are  figura- 
tively intended  Uzziah  and  Ezechias ;  for  though  the  Philis- 
tines had  escaped  the  minor  serpent,  Uzziah,  yet  firom  his 
stock  a  fiercer  snake  should  arise,  that  would  more  terribly 
sting  tfaem,  and  that  was  Ezechias. 

But  the  greatest  promotion  it  hath  received  from  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  hieroglyph  teal  intention.  For  being 
conceived  to  be  the  lord  and  king  of  serpents,  to  awe  all 
others,  nor  to  be  destroyed  by  any,  the  Egyptians  hereby 
impUed  eternity,  and  the  awful  power  of  the  supreme  deity; 
and  therefore  described  a  crowned  asp  or  basilisk  upon  (be 
beads  of  their  gods :  as  may  be  observed  in  the  Bembine 
table,'  and  other  Egyptian  monuments.^ 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

That  a  Wofftjirat  seeing  a  man,  begets  a  dua^mett  in  him. 

Such  a  story  as  the  basilisk,  Is  that  of  the  wolf,  concerning 
priority  of  vision,  that  a  man  becomes  hoarse  '  or  dumb,  if  a 
wolf  have  the  advantage  first  to  eye  him.  And  this  is  in 
plain  language  affirmed  by  PUny ;  In  Italia,  ut  eredttur,  Utpo- 
rum  viiu*  est  noxius,  vocemque  homim,  quern  pri^  coniem- 
piatur,  adimere ;  so  is  it  made  out  what  is  delivered  by  The- 
ocritus, and  after  him  by  Virgil : 


And  thus  is  the  proverb  to  be  understood,  when,  during 
the  discourse,  if  the  party  or  subject  bterveneth,  and  there 

J  atmaybtobitntd,l(c.']  ThuUfrom  tl  a  n  U  bmp.     Sre  HomtiTi  FamdSrr 

VitTina  (UI,  a.)  bf  wbom  >  builiik  !■  Ltllert,  toL  iv,  p.  5S.     See  Eratmi  (M- 

Ggured  from  the  Bembine,  or  I^Bc  Uble,  Itqaia,  Di  Jmciliit — Jtf. 
UM  >  Kipeni,  with  a  emt,  or  cravD,  upon         Rou  Diet  Ihe  argumntiii  ad  ImmaeM 

uiobelukgUidhiTingrndimenUofiriags  in  Ibii  caie;  he  uy),  "Dr.  Browne  did 

anda  long  bead  and  tnouL  anidTiiedl;  rrckontfaii  among  his  nilgir 

*  Bui,  4c.]    Tbii  paiagiapfa  wu  flnt  erron,  for  I  belitre  he  vouLd  find  thit  ao 

added  in  lit  3nl  edit.  error,  if  he  oerc  Buddenif  lurprtKd  bf 

'  Ihal  a  mam  becoKti  heart.]     When  a  voir,  haTiog  no  DiPana  la  ncape  or  taie 

vtj  one  becomet  hoane,  the  French  lay,  hiroieiri" 
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ensueth  a  suddea  silence,  it  is  usuall;  sud,  lupus  est  infabuia. 
Which  conceit  being  already  convicted,  not  only  by  Scaliger,' 
Riolanus,  and  others,  but  diuly  confutable  almost  every  where 
out  of  England,  we  shall  not  Airther  refute. 

The  ground,  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was  probably 
the  amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  wolves  doth  often  put  upon  travellers ;  not  by  a  sup- 
posed  vapour,  or  venomous  emanation,  but  a  vehement  ieu, 
which  naturally  produceth  obmutescence,  and  eometunes  irre- 
coverable silence.  Thus  birds  are  silent  in  the  presence  of 
an  hawk,  and  Pliny  saith  that  dogs  are  mute  in  the  shadow 
of  an  hy«ena.  But  thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy 
martyrs  be  silenced,  who  being  exposed  not  only  unto  the 
eyes,  but  the  merciless  teeth  of  wolves,  gave  loud  expressions 
of  their  iaith,  and  their  holy  clamours '  were  heard  as  high  as 
heaven. 

That  which  much  promoted  it,  beside  the  common  pro- 
verb, was  an  expression  in  Theocritus,  a  very  ancient  poet* 
«u  ftvy^,  A&wf  (73«e,  Edere  nmtpoteris  vocem,  Lycua  est  tibi 
vitus;  which  Lycus  was  rival  unto  another,  and  suddenly 
appearing,  stopped  the  mouth  of  his  corrival.  Now  Lycus 
signifyuig  also  a  wolf  occasioned  this  apprehension ;  men 
taking  that  appellatively  which  was  to  be  understood  pro- 
perly, and  translating  the  genuine  acception :  which  is  a  fal- 
lacy of  equivocation,  and  in  some  opinions  begat  the  like 
conceit  concerning  Romulus  and  Remus,  that  they  were  fos- 
tered by  a  wolf— the  name  of  the  nurse  being  Lupa — and 
founded  the  fable  of  Europa,  and  her  carriage  over  the  sea 
by  a  bull,  because  the  ship  or  pilot's  name  was  Taurus.  And 
thus  have  some  been  startled  at  the  proverb,  bos  in  Ungua, 
confusedly  apprehending  how  a  man  should  be  s^d  to  have 
an  ox  in  his  tongue,  that  would  not  speak  hb  mind ;  which 

I  &<ifi;«r.]    Extrcitatlaiu  m. —  ffr.  put  "ahoBti,"  cherewith  ihey  ilaiuitcil 

!  elammri^   ShouU.   CUiDoun  ia  im-  tboic    wo)*n,   and    nude  them    itsnd 

proper  here,  (or 'twu  nol  feore  of  dealh  amaied  at  (heir  courage;    vbkh  Ihtj 

(hat  made  them  ay  out  at  alt;  but  au  concluded  mutt  needs  proceed  from  the 

aiiured  certainty  of  tbeir  neer  approach-  hope  of  aomelhin);  after  death,  tobeefarr 

ing  gloriticatiaQ  made  Ihem  kiu   [heir  better  then  the  present  lift,  and  by  Ihii 

penequutora,  a«  promoten  lo  etemily,  meanes  were  many  of  them  converted, 

and  to  ling  in'tbemidjt  of  their  torments  — Wr, 
aloudl  SocthBliinsteadofclanionrE,"  I 
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was  no  more  than  that  a  piece  of  money  bad  silenced  him  ; 
for  by  the  ox  was  only  implied  a  piece  of  coin  stamped  with 
that  figure,  first  current  with  the  Athenians,  and  after  among 
the  Romans.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  the  long  life  of  the  Deer. 

The  common  opinion  concembg  the  long  life  of  animals  is 
very  ancient,  especially  of  crows,  choughs,  and  deer,  in  mo- 
derate accounts  exceeding  the  age  of  man,  in  some  the  days 
of  Nestor,  and  in  others  surmounting  the  years  of  Artephius 
or  Methuselah.  From  whence  antiquity  hath  raised  prover- 
bial expressions,  and  the  real  conception  of  their  duration 
hath  been  the  hyperbolic^  expression  of  many  others.  From 
all  the  rest  we  shall  ungle  out  the  deer,  upon  concession  a 
long-lived  animal,  and  in  longevity  by  many  conceived  to 
attain  unto  hundreds ;  wherein,  permitting  every  man  his  own 
belief,  we  shall  ourselves  crave  liberty  to  doubt,  and  our  rea- 
sons are  these  ensuing. 

The  first  is  that  of  Aristotle,  drawn  from  the  increment 
and  gestation  of  this  animal,  that  is,  its  sudden  arrivance  unto 
growth  and  maturity,  and  the  small  time  of  its  remainder  in 
the  womb.  His  words  in  the  translation  of  Scaliger  are  these 
— De  ejus  vitee  longttudine  fabulantur ;  neqve  enim  attt  gex- 
talio  auf  incrementum  hinnulorum  ejusmodi  sunt,  ut  prtsttent 
argumentum  longcevi  ammaUt;  that  is, "  fables  are  raised  con- 
cerning the  vivacity  *  of  deer,  for  neither  are  their  gestation 
or  increment  such  as  may  afford  an  argument  of  long  life." 
And  these,  saith  Scaliger,  are  good  mediwns  conjunctively 
taken,  that  is,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  of  animals 
viviparous,  such  as  hve  long  go  long  with  young,  and  attdn 
but  slowly  to  their  maturity  and  stature.     So  the  horse,  that 


'JkUaarenticiUitke  Atkeaimt,  tie."]  DOI  inireigli  ogsiiitl  their  counlrye. —  HV. 
Wberewith  the  cmbauadocd  ilopl  Oe-  <  Eicaci'y.]  1.  e.  long  life.  The  pu»^ 
nmthenea   hii  moulh,  ihet  her  should     bfrom  \\k  Hal.  AnimaL  lib.  vl,c.  nil. 
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livetb  about  thirty,  amTeth  unto  bis  stature  about  ax  years, 
and  remaineth  about  ten  months  in  the  womb, — so  the  camel, 
that  liveth  unto  fifty,  goeth  with  young  no  less  than  tea 
months,  and  ceaseth  not  to  grow  before  seven, — and  so  the 
elephant,  that  liveth  an  hundred,  beareth  its  young  above  a 
year,'  and  arriveth  unto  perfection  at  twenty.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  sheep  and  goat,  which  live  but  eight  or  ten  years, 
go  but  five  months,*  and  attain  to  their  perfection  at  two 
years :  and  the  like  proportion  is  observable  in  cats,  hares, 
and  conies.  And  so  the  deer,  that  enduieth  the  womb  but 
eight  months,  and  is  complete  at  six  years,  from  the  course  of 
nature  we  cannot  expect  to  live  an  hundred,  nor  in  any  pro- 
portional allowance  much  more  than  thirty.  As  having  al- 
ready passed  two  general  motions  observable  in  all  animations, 
that  is,  its  beginning  and  increase,  and  having  but  two  more 
to  run  through,  that  is,  its  state  and  declination,  which  are  pro- 
portionally set  out  by  nature  in  every  kind,  and  naturally  pro- 
ceeding admit  of  inference  from  each  other. 

The  other  ground  that  brings  its  long  life  into  question,  is 
the  immoderate  feUcity,  and  almost  unparalleled  excess  of 
venery,  which  every  September  may  be  observed  in  this  ani- 
mal, and  is  supposed  to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocks,  partridges, 
and  sparrows.  Certiuoty  a  confessed  and  undeniable  enemy 
unto  longevity,  and  that  not  only  as  a  sign  in  the  comptexional 
desire  and  impetuosity,  but  also  as  a  cause  in  the  frequent 
act,  or  iterated  performance  thereof.  For  though  we  consent 
not  with  that  philosopher,  who  thinks  a  spermatical  emiauon, 
unto  the  weight  of  one  drachm,  is  equivalent  unto  the  efili- 
uon  of  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  yet  considering  the  exolution 
and  languor  ensuing  that  act  in  some — the  extenuation  and 
marcour  in  others,  and  the  visible  acceleration  it  maketh  of 
age  in  most,  we  cannot  but  think  it  much  abridgeth  our  days. 
Although  we  also  concede  that  this  exclusion  is  natural,  that 

>  above  a  yrar.]    The  periodi  here  u-  (o(  old)  cal'd  Lammaa  dn; ,  bycsiue  ths 

ligned  Ui  the  horse,  cimel,  and  elepbant,  radii,  ^ing  Ihen  lo  ihe  Oocki,  made  Ibe 

■re  all  ihorler  Ihan  Hie  feci.     That  of  fall  of  Ihe  Iambi  stwaj'ei  about  Ihe  at. 

the  hOTit  ii  twelve  monlhi,  the  cMuel  tiiilye  i  Ihe  lOlh  of  December  terminat- 

cleten    and   a   balf,    and   the   elephant  Ing  Ifae  (aU  time  of  gestation,  i.e.  five 

twenlf.  months,  or  tnentj  weeks. —  Wr. 

•jf«  BioiiiA*.]    Thelslof  August  wa> 
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nature  itself  will  find  a  way  hereto  without  either  act  or  ob- 
ject; and  although  it  be  placed  among  the  six  non-naturals, 
that  is,  such  as,  neither  DaturaUy  constitutiTe,  nor  merely  de- 
structiTe,  do  preserve  or  destroy  according  unto  circum- 
stance ;  yet  do  we  senaibly  observe  an  impotency,  or  total 
privation  thereof,  prolongeth  life ;  and  they  live  longest  in 
every  ^d  that  exercise  it  not  at  all.  And  tbia  U  true,  not 
only  in  eunuchs  by  nature,  but  spadoes  by  art ;  for  castrated 
aiumals,  in  every  species,  are  longer  lived  than  they  which 
retun  their  viTilities;  for  the  generation  of  bodies  is  not 
merely  effected,  as  some  conceive  of  souls,  that  is,  by  irradi- 
ation, or  answerably  unto  the  propagation  of  light,  without 
its  proper  diminution ;  but  therein  a  transmission  is  made 
materially  from  some  parts,  with  the  idea  of  every  one ;  and 
the  propagation  of  one  is,  in  a  strict  acception,  some  minora- 
tion  of  another.  And  therefore,  also,  that  axiom  in  philoso- 
phy, that  the  generation  of  one  thing  is  the  corruption  of 
another,  although  it  be  substantially  true  concerning  the 
form  and  matter,  is  also  dispositively  verified  in  the  efficient 
or  producer. 

As  for  more  sensible  arguments,  and  such  as  relate  onto 
experiment,  from  these  we  have  also  reason  to  doubt  its  age, 
and  presumed  vivacity;  for  where  long  life  is  natural,  the 
marks  of  age  are  late ;  and  when  they  appear,  the  journey 
unto  death  cannot  be  long.  Now  the  age  of  the  deer,  (as 
Aristotie  long  ago  observed,)  is  best  coiyectured  by  view  of 
the  horns  and  teeth.  From  the  horns  there  is  a  particular 
and  annual  account  unto  six  years,  they  arising  first  plun, 
and  so  successively  branching ;  after  which  the  judgment  of 
their  years,  by  particular  marks,  becomes  uncertain.  But 
when  they  grow  old,  they  grow  less  branched,  and  first  do 
lose  their  lijiiun^^f ,  or  prapugnacula,  that  is,  then:  browant^ 
lers,  or  lowest  furcations  next  the  bead ;  which,  Aristotle 
saitb,  the  young  ones  use  in  fight,  and  the  old,  as  needless, 
have  them  not  at  all.  The  same  may  be  also  collected  from 
ihe  loss  of  their  teeth,  whereof  m  old  age  they  have  few  or 
none  before  in  dther  jaw.  Now  these  are  infallible  marks  of 
age,  and  when  they  appear,  we  must  confess  a  declination ; 
which  notwithstanding,  (as  men  inform  us  in  England,  where 
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observatioiis  may  well  be  made,)  will  happen  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  Aa  for  the  bone,  or  rather  induration  of  the 
roots  of  die  arterial  vein  and  great  artery,  which  is  thought 
to  be  found  only  in  the  heart  of  an  old  deer,  and  therefore 
becomes  more  precious.in  its  rarity,  it  ia  often  found  in  deer 
much  under  thirty,  and  we  have  known  some  a£firm  they  hare 
found  it  in  one  of  half  that  age.  And  therefore,  in  that  ac- 
count  of  Pliny,  of  a  deer  with  a  collar  about  his  neck,  put  on 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  taken  alive  an  hundred  years 
after,  with  other  relations  of  this  nature,  we  much  suspect 
imposture  or  mistake.  And  if  we  grant  their  verity,  they  are 
but  single  relations,  and  very  rare  contingencies  in  individuals, 
not  affording  a  regular  deduction  upon  the  species.  For 
though  Ulysses'  dog  lived  unto  twenty,  and  the  Athenian 
mule  unto  fourscore,  yet  do  we  not  measure  their  days  by  those 
years,  or  usually  say  they  live  thus  long.  Nor  can  the  three 
hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or  Nestor,  overthrow  the 
assertion  of  Moses,*  or  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement 
beyond  bis  septuagenary  determinadon. 

The  ground  and  authority  of  this  conceit  was  first  hiero- 
glyphical,  the  Egyptians  expressing  longevity  by  this  animal ;' 
hut  upon  what  iincertunties,  and  also  convincible  falslBes 
they  often  erected  such  emblems,  we  have  elsewhere  deliver- 
ed. And  if  that  were  true  which  Aristotle  f  delivers  of  his 
time,  and  Pliny  was  not  afrmd  to  take  up  long  after,  the 
Egyptians  could  make  but  weak  observations  herein:  for 
though  it  be  said  that  j^neas  feasted  bis  followers  with  veni- 
son, yet  Aristotle  affirms  that  neither  deer  nor  boar  were  to 
be  found  in  Africa.  And  bow  far  tbey  miscounted  the  lives 
and  duration  of  animals,  is  evident  from  their  conceit  of  the 
crow,  which  they  presume  to  live  five  hundred  years ;  and 
from  the  hves  of  hawks,  which  (as  ^lian  deUvereth)  the 
Egyptians  do  reckon  no  less  than  at  seven  hundred. 

•  Fnim  ic.  t  BUIar.  JaaaL  Ht.  viil. 

'  aoi  firii  hUTBglypUcal,  ^.]    Ob-  which  ibej  leiemble,   and   umetimei 

tRined  from  Rorapolln.     The  anlehpt  u  hiving  probably,  >  mettphorical  tenit. 

lueDlioneil  by  Dr.  Young,  wilh  Ihc  M-  (S.  E.  B.  Egypt,  75-7(1.)      Champollign 

lock,  Ihe  ran,  and  Ihc  tortoiit,  u  being  nientiou  the  guelle,  bol  not  Uw  dett. 
Bomeliinei  reprejentalloru  of  the  thirgi 
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The  second,  which  led  the  conceit  unto  the  Grecians,  and 

probably  descended  from  the  Egyptians,  was  poetical;  and 

that  waa  a  passage  of  Hesiod,  thus  rendered  by  Ausonius. 

Ter  biQM  dengue  noTcm  inpcr  exit  ia  annoa, 
J  nit*  MDCKeDlDm  quo*  inplet  lila  virarum. 
H<w  novin  luperal  tiicnda  gBirulii  comii, 
Et  queer  (greditur  cornidi  wcula  ccriua. 


Ta  idnctr-ili  Ihe  life  of  mui  aaceiidetli, 
Mine  Umei  u  long  that  of  ihe  chaugh  cilrndcth. 
Four  timec  beyond  tbe  lire  oFdeei  dolh  go, 
And  thiice  It  Ihal  aijiiuufed  b;  the  crow. 

So  that,  according  to  this  account,  allowing  ninety-^  for 
the  age  of  man,  the  life  of  a  deer  amounts  unto  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fif^-six :  a  conceit  so  hard  to  be  made 
out,  that  many  have  deserted  the  common  and  literal  con- 
struction. So  Theon,  in  Aratus,  would  have  the  number  of 
nine  not  taken  strictly,  but  for  many  years.  In  other  opinions, 
the  compute  so  far  exceedeth  the  truth,  that  they  have 
thought  it  more  probable  to  take  the  word  genea,  that  is,  a 
generation  consisting  of  many  years,  but  for  one  year,  or  a. 
single  revolution  of  the  sun ;  which  is  the  remarkable  mea- 
sure of  time,  and  within  the  compass  whereof,  we  receive  our 
perfection  in  the  womb.  So  that  by  this  construction,  the 
years  of  a  deer  should  be  but  thirty-six,  as  is  discoursed  at 
large  in  that  tract  of  Plutarch,  concerning  the  cessation  of 
oracles,  and  whereto  in  his  discourse  of  the  crow,  Aldrovan- 
dus  also  inclinetb.  Others,  not  able  to  make  it  out,  have 
rejected  the  whole  account,  as  may  be  observed  from  the 
words  of  Pliny ;  Hesiodus  qui  primtu  aUquid  de  loag^EvUate 
vita  prodidit,  fafmhtk  (rear)  muUa  de  homnum  avo  refer- 
ent, comici  novem  nostras  atlribtUt  edates,  quadrttplsm  efvs 
cerm*,  id  triplicatum  corvU,  et  reliquafabttlosi^  de  phceniee 
et  nymphis.  And  this,  how  slender  soever,  was  probably  the 
strongest  ground  antiquity  had  for  this  longevity  of  animals ; 
that  made  Theophrastus  expostulate  with  nature  concerning 
the  long,  life  of  crows ;  that  begat  that  epithet  of  deer  •  in 
Oppianus,  and  that  expression  of  Juvenal, 
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The  third  ground  was  philoeophical,  and  founded  upon  a 
probable  reason  in  nature,  that  is,  the  defect  of  a  gall :  which 
part  (in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,)  this  animal  want- 
ed, and  waa  conceived  a  cause  and  reason  of  their  long  Hfe : 
according  (gay  they)  as  it  happeneth  unto  some  few  men,  who 
have  not  this  part  at  all.  But  this  assertion  is  first  detective 
in  the  verity  concerning  the  animal  alleged :  for  though  it 
be  true,  a  deer  hath  no  gall  in  the  liver  like  many  other  ani- 
mals, yet  bath  it  that  part  in  the  guts,  as  is  discoverable  by 
taste  and  colour:  and  therefore  Pliny  doth  well  correct  him- 
self, when,  having  affirmed  before,  it  had  no  gall,  he  after 
saith,  some  hold  it  to  be  in  the  guts ;  and  that  for  their  Int- 
temess,  dogs  will  refuse  to  eat  them.  The  assertion  is  also 
deficient  in  the  verity  of  the  induction  or  connumeration  of 
other  animals  conjoined  herewith,  as  having  also  no  gall; 
that  is,  as  Pliny  accounteth,  equi,  muli,  &c.  Horses,  mules, 
asses,  deer,  goats,  boars,  camels,  dolphins,  have  no  gall.  In 
dolphins  and  porpoises  I  confess  I  could  find  no  gall.  But 
concerning  horses,  what  truth  there  is  herein  we  have  de- 
clared before;  as  for  goats  we  find  not  them  without  it; 
what  gaU  the  camel  hath,  Aristotle  declareth :  that  hogs  also 
have  it  we  can  affirm ;  and  that  not  in  any  obscure  place,  but 
in  the  liver,  even  as  it  is  seated  in  man.^ 

That,  therefore,  the  deer  is  no  short-lived  animal,  we  will 
acknowledge ;  that  comparatively,  and  in  some  sense  long- 
lived,  we  will  concede ;  and  thus  much  we  shall  grant,  if  we 
commonly  account  its  days '  by  thirty-six  or  forty ; '  for 
thereby  it  will  exceed  all  other  comigerous  animals.  But 
that  it  attuneth  unto  hundreds,  or  the  years  delivered  by 
authors,  since  we  have  no  authentic  experience  for  it — since 
we  have  reason  and  common  experience  against  it — since  the 

e  give  up  the  opinion  oT  (ho  "ancient 
■Kei,"  on  "  10  weak  groandi "  u  thote 
idvanced  by  Sir  Thomu.  Uli  Ulh, 
poueufng  B  lim,  uid  that  it  Hcnii  ID  b«  honever,  might  well  admit  inch  utrr- 
wanting  only  in  llioae  whicli  feed  on  lioni  ai  are  heie  dlKUSied:  lince  he 
vegetablei  ilone.  The  gaU-Wndder  is  arowed  hit  belief  thai  old  men  majf  grow 
contained  between  the  ptritoniMiim  and  young  again j — "(hat  the  d«ca]ied  na- 
Ibe  liner.  (uie  may  be  lo  renewed  and  repaired, 

'  dagt.]     Vearot— JPr.  at  an  old  man  may  perrcnm  the  fiinc- 

'  Ih^lg-tixorfirty.]     A  correct  con-     tion  of  a  young  man!" 
clinlon.     Rou,  howerer,  ia  not  inclined 
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grounds  are  false  and  &buIoua  which  do  establish  it,  we  know 
no  ground  to  assent. 

Concerning  deer,  there  abo  passeth  another  opinion,  that 
the  males  thereof  do  yearly  lose  their  pizzle :  for  men,  ob- 
serving the  decidence  of  their  horns,  do  fall  upon  the  like 
conceit  of  this  part,  that  it  annually  rotteth  away,  and  succes- 
sively reneweth  again.*  Now  the  ground  hereof,  was  surely 
the  observation  of  this  part  in  deer  after  immoderate  venery, 
and  about  the  end  of  their  rut,  which  sometimes  becomes  so 
relaxed  and  pendulous,  it  cannot  be  quite  retracted:  and 
being  often  beset  with  flies,  it  is  conceived  to  rot,  and  at  laat 
to  fall  from  the  body.  But  herein  experience  will  contradict 
us ;  for  deer,  which  either  die  or  are  killed  at  that  time,  or 
any  other,  are  always  found  to  have  that  part  entire.  And 
reason  will  also  correct  us ;  for  spermatical  parts,  or  such  as 
are  framed  from  the  seminal  principles  of  parents,*  although 
homogeneous  or  nmilary,  will  not  admit  a  regeneration ;  much 
less  will  they  receive  an  integral  restoration,  which  being  or- 
ganicat  and  instrumental  members,  consist  of  many  of  those. 
Now  this  part,  or  animal  of  Plato,  contuneth  not  only  san- 
guineous and  reparable  particles,  but  is  made  up  of  veins, 
nerves,  arteries,  and  in  some  animals  of  bones ;  *  whose  repa- 
ration is  beyond  its  own  fertility,  and  a  fruit  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  frucUfying  part  itself.  Which  faculty,  were 
it  communicated  onto  animals  whose  originals  are  double,  as 
well  as  unto  plants  whose  seed  is  within  themselves,  we  might 
abate  the  art  of  Taliacotiut,  and  the  new  inarching  of  noses.^ 

1  Ml  pari,  i^.']     Ill  may  unnetiinei  haTe  the  WDndcrTnl  power  (anlbatinrFd 

rolt,  H  the  deera  often  doe ;  j(  a  ihupc  on  thoic  of  fu  maie  complete  oi^uun- 

*nd  iterrinfte  winter  t»ke  them  before  tion)  of  reproducing  psrti  (^  which  thej 

tbejp  can  repaire  the  itnngth  kwt  bji  im-  hiTt  been  deprived — limla,  uiieniHe, 

Doderate  mtl:   wbence  it  uemei  Uie  ud  eieu  the  head. 

lerme  (roU)  Gnl  cune :  but  that  part  *  ioui.l    Ai  in  poU-catt  and  ferret), 

wherein  the  rott  alwa;>  b^oDca  to  tf-  which   I  canwd  to  bee  diatected,  and 

peare,  li  nMer  renewed. —  tVr.  (bund  in  one  a  bone  ai  big  u  a  walnnl 

'  lath  at  art  framti,    ^e.]      There  (baled.— fFr. 

■eenu  aome  diffictiltr  In  deterniiDing  the  *  nao  nardiimg  t^  luiei.}      In    the 

preriie  meaning  of  thii  phrawi—but  Sir  GevU.  Mag.  toI.  Si,  p.  SSI,  ia  an  ac- 

ThoDHi  wai  not  aware  of  what  hai  been  mnnl  of  thii  operation  ai  perfonned  in 

aicertained  by  the  eiperimenta  of  Bonnet  India,  in  1791.     An  old  work,  endUed 

and  Spallsneani  on  innili  and  wormi )  CUmr^onw  <^i>iiej,  1 667,  conclude*  with 

and  by  thoie  of  Dn.  Heineken  and  Mac-  an  account  of  a  (imilat  operation,  per- 

culloch  on  ipiden  and  crabi;  tii.  that  formed  twohnndredbefon.al  Laiuanne, 

Iheie    comparadTity   imperfect  animall  by  a  inigeon  named  Greflbniui,  on  a 
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And  therefore  the  fancies  of  poets  have  been  so  modest,  as 
not  to  set  down  such  renovatioiiB,  even  from  the  powers  of 
their  deities;  for  the  mutilated  shoulder  of  Pelops^  was 
pieced  out  with  ivory,  and  that  the  limbs  of  Hippolytus  were 
set  together,  not  regenerated  by  j^sculapius,  is  the  utmost 
assertbn  of  poetry. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Tft<rf  a  Kingfisher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  theweth  where  the 
wind  lay. 

That  a  kingfisher,  hanged  by  the  bill,  sbeweth  in  what  quar- 
ter the  wind  is,  by  an  occult  and  secret  propriety,  converting 
the  breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the  wind 
doth  blow,  is  a  received  opinion,  and  very  strange — introduc- 
ing natural  weather-cocks,  and  extending  magnetical  positions 
as  far  as  animal  natures.  A  conceit  supported  chiefly  by  pre- 
sent practice,  yet  not  made  out  by  reason  or  experience. 

Unto  reasut  it  seemeth  very  repugnant,  that  a  carcass  or 
body  disanimated,  should  be  so  affected  with  every  wind,  as 
to  carry  a  conformable  respect  and  constant  habitude  thereto. 
For  although  in  sundry  animals  we  deny  not  a  kind  of  natural 
meteorology  or  innate  presention  both  of  wind  and  weather, 
yet,  that  proceeding  from  sense  receiving  impression  from  the 
first  mutation  of  the  ur,  they  cannot  in  reason  retiun  that 
apprehension  after  death,  as  being  afiections  which  depend 
on  life,  and  depart  upon  disanimation.  And  therefore  with 
more  bvourable  reason  may  we  draw  the  same  effect  or  sym- 
pathy upon  the  hedge-hog,  whose  presention  of  winds  is  so 
exact,  that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its  nest, 

young  woman.     The  phyiiologitnl  prin-  lot  by  nCrme  cold,  WM  lupplied  with  in 

dpln,  on  which  Ihii  celebrated  procew  ulifldsl  nox  note  of  the  fleth  oT  Mime 

bu  been  Biicceuful,  ue  discoued  bj  Dr.  other  penon,  "  hii  new  noie  would  pu' 

Boitock,   in   hia  Elemenlary  Syatim  of  (Tiff  ■*  loon  as  the  perton,  out  of  wboM 

Pligaat^,n\.  i,  p.  490.     Sir  Kenelni  lubitance  it  wai  Uken,  came  to  diet" 
Di^y  adda  tbii  manethHU  auertion,        S  Pefcgu.]  SoVi^ilj— OeorgK.  iil,  T: 

that  when  a  man,  wbote  noia  had  been  ■         HuanqH  Ptloia  tsilgeii  «1idrui. 
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according  to  the  prenotioit  of  these  winds  ensuing ;  ^  whifdi 
some  men  obseiring,  have  been  able  to  make  predictions 
which  way  the  wind  would  turn,  and  been  esteemed  hereby 
wise  men  in  point  of  weather.  Now  this  proceeding  from 
seme  in  the  creature  alive,  it  were  not  reasonable  to  hang  up 
an  hedge-hog  dead,  and  to  expect  a  conformable  motion  unto 
its  living  conversion.  And  though  in  sundry  plants  their  vir- 
tues do  live  after  death — and  we  know  that  scammony,  rhu- 
barb, and  senna  will  purge  without  any  vital  assutance — yet 
in  animals  and  sensible  creatures,  many  actions  are  raised, 
and  depend  upon  their  living  form,  as  well  as  that  of  mistioa ; 
and  though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  the  body,  depart 
upon  disunion.  Thus  glow-worms  alive  project  a  lustre  in 
the  dark;  which  fiilgour,  notwithstanding,  ceaseth  after  death; 
and  thus  the  torpedo,  which  being  alive  stupifies  at  a  dis- 
tance, applied  after  death,  produceth  no  such  effect;  which 
had  they  retained,  in  places  where  they  abound  they  might 
have  supplied  opium,^  and  served  as  frontals  in  phrensies. 

As  for  the  experiment,  we  cannot  make  it  out  by  any  we 
have  attempted ;  for  if  a  sbgle  kingfisher  be  banged  up  with 
untwbted  silk  in  an  open  room,  and  where  the  air  is  free,  it 
observes  not  a  constant  respect  unto  the  mouth  of  the  wind, 
but,  variously  converting,  doth  seldom  breast  it  aright.  If 
two  be  suspended  in  the  same  room,  they  will  not  regularly 
conform  their  breasts,  but  oftimes  respect  the  opposite  points 
of  heaven.  And  if  we  conceive  that,  for  exact  exploration, 
they  should  he  suspended  where  the  air  is  quiet  and  unmov- 
ed,— that,  clear  of  impediments,  they  may  more  freely  convert 
upon  their  natural  verticity, — we  have  also  made  this  way  of 
inquisition,  suspending  them  in  Urge  and  capacious  glasses 
closely  stopped ;  wherein  nevertheless  we  observed  a  casual 
station,  and  that  they  rested  irregularly  upon  conversion : 
wheresoever  they  rested,  remaining  inconverted ;  and  posses- 
sing one  point  of  the  compass,  whilst  the  wind,  perhaps,  had 
passed  the  two  and  thirty. 

J  tiihoit }«vttaliim  ^ aindt,  ^.']    The  '  tpiaM.']  Thli  Urni,iu«lbefon(pige 

poDDlBt  Iwlitf  of  (bii  "preMnlion."  {fe-  417)  lo  eiprett  the  iluinrfiiiB  effect  of 

cultj  of  peiceivii^  beibre-huid,)  in  Ibe  the  gjmiunic  electriclly,  i>,   of  courae, 

hedgehog,  lecma  to  be  without  founde-  employed  figuraliiely. 
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The  ground  of  this  popular  practice  might  be  the  comtnon 
opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognostick  of  these  birds ;  as 
also  the  natural  regard  they  have  unto  the  winds,  and  they 
unto  them  again ;  more  especially  remarkable  in  the  time  of 
their  nidulation  and  bringing  forth  their  young.  For  at  that 
time,  which  happeneth  about  the  brumal  solstice,  it  hath 
been  observed,  even  unto  a  proverb,'  that  the  sea  b  calm, 
and  the  wmds  do  cease,  tall  the  young  ones  are  excluded,  and 
forsake  their  nest;  which  floateth  upon  the  sea,  and  by 
the  roughness  of  winds,  might  otherwise  be  overwhelmed. 
But  how  far  hereby  to  magnify  their  prediction  we  have  no 
certain  rule ;  for  whether  out  of  any  particular  prenotion  they 
choose  to  sit  at  thb  time,  or  whether  it  be  thus  contrived  by 
concurrence  of  causes  and  providence  of  nature,  securing 
every  species  in  their  production,  b  not  yet  determined.* 
Surely  many  things  fall  out  by  the  design  of  the  general 
motor  and  undreamt-of  contrivance  of  nature,  which  are  not 
imputable  unto  the  intention  or  knowledge  of  the  particular 
actor.  So,  though  the  seminality  of  ivy  be  almost  in  every 
earth,  yet  that  it  oriseth  and  groweth  not,  but  where  it  may 
be  supported ;  ^  we  cannot  ascribe  the  same  unto  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  seed,  or  conceive  any  science  therein  which  sus- 
pends and  conditionates  its  eruption.  So  if,  as  Fluiy  and 
Plutarch  report,  the  crocodiles  of  Egypt  so  aptly  lay  their 
eggs,  that  the  natives  thereby  are  able  to  know  how  high  the 
flood  will  attmn,  it  will  be  hard  to  make  out  how  they  should 
divine  the  extent  of  the  inundation,  depending  on  causes  so 
many  miles  remote ;  that  is,  the  measure  of  showers  in  Ethio- 
pia ;  and  whereof,  as  Atbanadus  in  the  Life  of  Aidlwny  de- 
livers, the  devil  himself  upon  demand  could  make  no  clear 
prediction.     So  are  there  likewbe  many  things  in  nature 


^fTiKtrh.'\  Hi1doDiuidaTCt,i.e.daye>  tbe  ipring  oai  come  on,  did  build  their 

of  peace.— (fr.  neitt,  and  ai  I  vai  credihlf  infbnned, 

'  not  ytt  dtttrvdtud.^     All  creitonn  Mme  did  hatche  their  broode.— ffr, 

know  tiol  only  Ihe  meanea  buc  the  timea  ^  growtik  not,  but,  SfsJ]     The  ground 

oftheirpreMTTalion:  and  therefore  that  aflbtde  a  sufficient  lupport  for  ihe  pur- 

the  halcyon  knoning  that  at  the  winter  pose ;  for  ivy  will  certainly  grow  where 

(olafice  there  ii  luch  a  calm,  chooaeth  it  hai  no  other,  and  will  corer  the  aiir* 

that  time  to  hatch  hii   young,  ai   Ihe  face  of  the  ground,  growing  among  the 

ctowei  did  in  1852,  when  the  mild nes  herbOGe,  and  in  come  cues  iupplanlinic 

of  January  was  auch,  that  they,  luppoaing  it. 
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which  are  the  foreruimen  or  signs  of  future  effects/  whereto 
they  nether  concur  in  causality  or  prenoticoi,  but  are  secretly 
ordered  by  the  providence  of  causes  and  concurrence  of 
actions  collateral  to  their  signations. 

It  was  also  a  custom  of  old  td  keep  these  birds  in  chests, 
upon  opinion  that  they  prevented  moths.  Whether  it  were 
not  first  hanged  up  in  rooms,  to  such  effects,  is  not  beyond  all 
doubt;  or  whether  we  mistake  not  the  posture  of  suspen- 
sion, hanging  it  by  the  bill,  whereas  we  should  do  it  by  the 
back,  that  by  the  bill  it  might  point  out  the  quarters  of  die 
wind ;  for  so  hath  Kirchenis  described  the  orbis  and  the  sea- 
swallow.  But  the  eldest  custom  of  hanging  up  these  birda 
was  founded  upon  a  tradition,  that  they  would  renew  their 
feathers  eveiy  year  as  though  they  were  alive :  in  expecta^ 
tion  whereof,  four  hundred  years  ago,  Albertus  Magnus  was 
deceived.* 


CHAPTER   XI. 

O/Griffint. 

That  there  are  griffins  in  nature,  that  is,  a  mixed  and  du- 
bious anunal,  in  the  forepart  resembling  an  eagle,  and  behind 
the  shape  of  a  Uon,  with  erected  ears,  four  feet,  and  a  long 
tail,  many  affirm,  and  most,  I  perceive,  deny  not.*  The  same 
b  averred  by  JEiwn,  Solinus,  Mela,  and  Herodotus — counte- 
nanced by  the  name  sometimes  found  in  Scripture,  and  waa 
an  hieroglyphic  of  the  Egyptians.^ 

Notwithstanding  we  find  most  dihgent  enquirers  to  be  of  a 
contrary  assertion.  For  beside  that  Albertus  and  Pliny  have 
disallowed  it,  the  learned  Aldrovandus  hath,  in  a  large  dia- 

^  So  are  iherct  ^.]   S«e  in  iDtcroling  nip|KNing  them  to  hate  ictkhwI  la  idm* 

chipter  on  pragn«tic>.  In  Fariter'i  Rt-  \nttxetAh\e  to  mtn,  whernT  be  obeerra 

itardUi  inlo  Atm»tfJuHc   PAdnnHiu,  Ibere  »e  muiy  Midi  in  Ibe  great  and 

p.  1£S.  TWt  counCriea  of  Scjtb'u,  &c  ftc^!— 

*  It  vol  s  aatcm,  SfC."]    tint  added  Anma,  p.  199. 

in  the  !nd  edidmu  ^  and  woi  an  Aicregijpp&ie,  tjeJ]     Vis- 

*  That  thtrt  an  giifflnt,  4«.J  Rom,  riu>,  (p.  SS3.  e.)  an  ibe  luthuiil;  of  the 
at  mual,  riefendi  the  ancienl  opiiiion,  at  laiac  (able  ;  of  which  tet  oote  l,u  pag* 
coniiderable  lenglh ;    and   sccounti  G>r  IIS. 

their  not  being  nan  known  Id  eiisl,  by 
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course  rejected  it;  Matthias  Michovius,  who  writ  of  those 
northern  parts  wherein  men  place  these  griffins,  hath  posi- 
tively concluded  against  it;  and,  if  examined  by  the  doctrine 
of  animals,  tlie  invention  is  monstrous,  nor  much  inferior  unto 
the  figment  of  sphjnx,  chimera,  and  harpies;  for  though 
there  be  some  flying  animals  of  mixed  and  participating  na- 
tures,^ that  is,  between  bird  and  quadruped,  yet  are  their 
wings  and  legs  so  set  together,  that  they  seem  to  make 
each  other,  there  being  a  commixtion  of  both,  rather  than  an 
adaptation  or  cement  of  prominent  parts  unto  each  other ;  as 
is  observable  in  the  bat,  whose  wings  and  fore-legs  are  con- 
trived in  each  other.  For  though  some  species  there  be  of 
middle  and  participating  natures,  that  is,  of  bird  and  beast, 
as  bats  and  some  few  others ;  yet  are  their  parts  so  conform- 
ed and  set  together,  that  we  cannot  define  the  beginning  or 
end  of  either ;  there  being  a  commixlion  of  both  in  the  whole, 
rather  than  an  adaptadon  or  cement  of  the  one  unto  the 
other. 

Now  for  the  word  7f ^  or  grypt,  sometimes  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  frequently  in  human  authors,  properly  under- 
stood it  signifies  some  kind  of  eagle  or  vulture,  from  whence 
the  epithet  grt/put,  for  an  hooked  or  aquiline  nose.  Thus 
when  the  Septua^t  makes  use  of  this  word,*  TremelUus, 
and  our  transUtion,  hath  rendered  it  the  ossifrage,  which  is 
one  kind  of  eagle.  And  although  the  vulgar  translation,  and 
that  annexed  unto  the  Septuagint,  rebun  the  word  grypt, 
which  in  ordinary  and  school  construction  is  commonly  ren- 
dered a  griffin,  yet  cannot  the  Ladn  assume  any  other  sense 
than  the  Greek,  frcmi  whence  it  is  borrowed.  And  though 
•  Ler.  ii. 

7  B/miiedand  parlidpaling  natarn.]  my  ingenioui  and  laudable  idenipta,  in 

Hodtm  dlKOTcry  hu  ^mlt;  sdded  lo  Chia  wiy,  orioine  recenc  iwtaraliMi.  Bat 

oui  knowledge  of  Itaoae  animali  which  we  Bnd  In  eiery  cUu,  and  enry  order 

form  oonueetiDg  llnka  in  (he  greal  chain,  of  inunili,  connecling  linka  with  ill  the 

"  There  ii  nothing  more  wondeifal  and  other  clutei,  and  all  the  other  Orden. 

admirable  In  nature  than  Ihii  tort   of  Somewhere  or  other,  we  are  nire  to  Sod 

connection  between  ifae  cEaaaet,  order),  the  exiiting  bond  of  afflnit;,     Tboa  we 

groupi,  and  gtotn,  of  the  animal  king-  hafs  flying  mammalia,  and  walking  birds 

dam.     It  14  not  a  regular  gradation  of  — gwiroming  blidi,  and  flying  Sihei — in 

being,  like  the  itepe  of  a  ladder,  accord-  ihort,  tome  out  of  each  borrow  the  cha- 

ng  to  the  Platonic  lyilem,  nor  da  we  racten  of  other),  and  toee  >ome  oflboie 

hink  (hat  ll  can  be  Tery  easily  reduced  peculiar  to  their  own  division." — Cuvier, 

oany  definite  plan,  notwith)Unding  the  by  Oriflllh,  toI.  Ii,  p.  284. 
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the  Latiii  gryphes  be  altered  somewhat  by  the  addition  of  an 
h,  or  aapiratioD  of  the  letter  v,  yet  is  not  this  unusual;  so 
what  the  Greeks  call  r^mum,  the  Latin  will  call  tropheum  ,- 
and  that  person,  which  in  the  gospel  is  named  KXiora;,  the 
Latins  will  render  Cleophas.  And  therefore  the  quarrel  of 
Origen  was  unjust,  and  his  conception  erroneous,  when  he 
conceived  the  food  of  griffins  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses;' 
that  is,  poetical  animals,  and  things  of  no  existence.  And 
therefore,  when  in  the  hecatombs  and  mighty  oblations  of 
the  Gentiles,  it  is  delivered  they  sacrificed  grypheg  or  grif- 
fins, hereby  we  may  understand  some  stronger  sort  of  eagles. 
And  therefore  also,  when  it  is  sud  in  Virgil,  of  an  improper 
match,  or  Mopsus  marrying  Nysa,  Jungentur  jam  gryphet 
equit,  we  need  not  hunt  after  other  sense,  than  that  strange 
unions  shell  be  made,  and  diflerent  natures  be  conjoined 
together. 

As  for  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers,  they  are  but 
derivative,  and  terminate  all  in  one  Aristeus,  a  poet  of  Proco* 
neaus,  who  affirmed  that  near  the  Arimaspi,  or  one-eyed 
nation,  griffins  defended  the  mines  of  gold.  But  this,  as 
Herodotus  delivereth,  he  wrote  by  hear-say ;  and  ftlichoviiis, 
who  had  expressly  written  of  those  parts,  pldnly  affirmetb, 
there  is  neither  gold  nor  griffins  in  that  country,  nor  any  such 
animal  extant;  for  so  doth  he  conclude,  Ego  cero  coiitra 
veteret  authores,  gryphet  nee  in  Uia  teptenlrionU,  nee  in  alUa 
orbig  pariibus  ineemri  qffirmdrim. 

Lastly,  concerning  the  hieroglyphical  authority,  although 
it  nearest  approach  the  trutb,  it  doth  not  infer  its  existency. 
The  conceit  of  the  griffin,  properly  taken,  being  but  a  sym- 
bolical fancy,  in  so  intolerable  a  shape  including  allowable 
moraUty.  So  doth  it  well  make  out  the  properties  of  a  guar- 
dian, or  any  person  entrusted ;  the  ears  implying  attention — 
the  wings,  celerity  of  execution— the  lion-like  shape,  courage 
and  audacity — the  hooked  bill,  reservance  and  tenacity.  It 
is  also  an  emblem  of  valour  and  magnanimity,  as  being  com- 
pounded  of  the  eagle  and  lion,  the  noblest  animals  in  thdr 

^  Ateiii.']  The  moit  learned  among  planti,mendi,TeMmeDti,orinstnimmt3, 
the  Jews,  cm  give  lU  noe  ctrtaine  Inlbr-  uith  Gesner,  in  hii  Inmed  book,  Dt 
mnion  concerning  Ihe  namn  orsnimali,     &uidniptdilmi.—Wr. 
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kinds ;  and  so  is  it  appliable  unto  princes,  presidents,  gene- 
rals, and  all  heroic  commanders ;  and  so  is  it  also  borne  in  the 
coat-arms  of  many  noble  families  of  Europe. 

But  the  original  invention  seems  to  be  hieroglyphical,  de- 
rived from  the  Egyptians,  and  of  an  higher  signification;  b; 
the  mystical  conjuncUon  of  hawk  and  lion,  implying  either 
the  gciual  or  the  syderous  sun,  the  great  celerity  thereof, 
and  the  strength  and  vigour  in  its  operations :  and  therefore, 
under  such  hieroglyphics  Osyris  was  described  ;^  and  in 
ancient  coins  we  meet  with  griffins  conjointly  with  Apollo's 
iripodea  and  chariot  wheeb ;  and  the  marble  griffins  at  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome,  as  learned  men  conjecture,  were  first  trans- 
lated from  the  temple  of  Apollo.  Whether  hereby  were  not 
also  mystically  implied  the  activity  of  the  sun  in  Leo,  the 
power  of  God  in  the  sun,  or  the  influence  of  the  celestial 
Osyris,  by  Moptha,  the  genius  of  NUus,  might  also  be  con- 
sidered. And  than  the  learned  Kircherus,  no  man  were 
lilcely  to  be  a  better  Oedipus.^ 


CHAPTER   XII. 

0/tke  Pheetiix. 

That  there  is  but  one  phoenix  in  the  world,  which  after 
many  hundred  years  bumeth  itself,  and  from  the  ashes  thereof 
ariseth  up  another,^  is  a  conceit  not  new  or  altogether  popu- 

°  h/ f At  mytlicol  fsnf luiclin,  jrc.]  Moii         *  That  Iktrt  i$  hil  out  phindi,  ^.] 

of  theaboie<t»lnnenUare  from  Pieriiu:  It  ii  rBBlly  smunng  to  obwrve  the  hu- 

but  he  don  aol  mention  Oiiris.    Hora-  moraui  obadnicy  (^  bonnt  muter  Rou 

polio  hu  ns  griffiiu.    Flularch  uya,  that  in  defending  tjerj  thing,  howeTer  ab- 

Oairii  u  typified  by  i  hawk.     Vomg,  vt  inrd,  which  is  derifed  irom  "  the  ancient 

tHp,  4S.    "  The  [Hclorial  delinealion  of  ugn."    That  (he  phcenU  ia  but  rarely 

Osirit  hai  IndiBbrendy  a  human  head  or  teen  he  Ihinka  no  minel ;   in  initinct 

that  of  a  hawk ;  hat  never  thai  of  any  leeching  it  lo  keep  out  of  the  way  of 

other  animals."— ii.  ST.     Champolilon  man,  Ihe  great  tyrant  of  the  creatureij 

menrions  these,  as  "  qHodrupidet  &  Itit  — "  for  had  Helii^rabalm,  ihat  Roman 

d'outau." — Prtcii  da    Syittme   Hiero-  glullon,  met  with  him,  he  bad  deTOured 

glyphique,  Sic.  ISSS,  p.  305.  him,  Ihoi^h  there  were  no  more  in  Ibe 

I  Bui  the  oHgiml,  Ijc]     First  added  world  '.  "~/ircm<i,  p.  202. 
in  Ihe  3rd  edition. 
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IftT,  but  of  great  antiqiut;;  not  only  delivered  by  human 
Mithon,  bat  frequently  expressed  also  by  boly  writers :  by 
Cyril,  Epipbaniua  and  others ;  by  Ambrose  in  his  Hexante~ 
ron,  and  TertuUian  in  bU  poem,  De  Judtcio  Domitii  ,■  but 
more  agreeably  unto  the  present  sense,  in  bis  excellent  trac^ 
De  Iteturrectione  Carmt;  lUum  dico,  aUtem  orienti*  peeu- 
liarem,  de  ttngtUaritate  famomm,  de  potteritate  taoiutmo- 
tum;  qui  lemetipsum  Ubenter /unerans  renovat,  Hafali^fine 
decedent,  atque  xuccedent  Uerum  pAeenix.  Ub%  jam  nemo, 
iterum  ipte ;  quia  non  jam,  atiut  idem.  The  Scripture  also 
seems  to  favour  it,  particularly  that  of  Job  xxi.  In  the  in- 
terpretation of  Beda,  Dicebam,  in  tuduio  meo  moriar,  et 
ticut  phoBfttx  mukipUcabo  dies :  and  Psalm  xxzi,  Hiuutt  w»n{ 
pMlvg  iiinev,  vir  justtu  tU  pheemx  florebU,  as  TertuIUan  ren- 
ders i^  and  bo  also  expounds  it  in  iua  book,  before  alleged. 

All  which  notwithstanding,  we  cannot  presume  the  exist- 
ence of  this  animal,  nor  dare  we  affirm  there  is  any  phoenix 
'    in  nature.    For  first,  there  wants  herein  the  definitive  con- 
;    firmator  and  test  of  things  uncertain,  that  is,  the  sense  of 
\  man.     For  though  many  writers  have  much  enlarged  hereon, 
Wet  is  there  not  any  ocular  describer,  or  such  as  presumeth  to 
confirm  it  upon  aspection.     And  therefore  Herodotus,  that 
led  the  story  unto  the  Greeks,  plably  stuth,  he  never  attain- 
ed the  sight  of  any,  but  only  in  the  picture. 

Again,  primitive  authors,  and  ii-om  whom  the  stream  of  rela- 
tions is  derivative,  deHver  themselves  very  dubiously;  and, 
either  by  a  doubtful  parenthesis  or  a  timorous  conclusion,  over- 
throw the  whole  relation.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  his  Euterpe, 
delivering  the  story  hereof,  presently  interposeth  i/t«)  /lit  w 
irifTR  liyemt ;  that  is, "  which  account  seems  to  me  improbabie." 
Tacitus,  in  bis  Armah,  afibrdeth  a  larger  story,  how  the 
phoenix  was  first  seen  at  Heliopolis,  in  the  reign  of  Sesostris, 
then  m  the  reign  of  Aniasis,  after  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  the 
third  of  the  Macedonian  race ;  but  at  last  thus  determioeth, 
sed  antiquitas  obicura,  et  nonmilUfalaum  esse  hunc  phcenicem 
neque  Arabum  i  terris  credidere.  Pliny  makes  yet  a  &irer 
story,  that  the  phoenix  flew  into  Egypt  in  the  consulship  of 
Quintua  Plancius,  that  it  was  brought  to  Rome  in  the  censor- 
ship of  Claudius,  in  the  eight  hundredth  year  of  the  city,  and 
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testified  also  in  their  records ;  but  after  all  concludeth,  Sed 
quaftdsa  aemo  dubitabit,  as  ve  read  it  in  the  fair  and  an- 
cient impression  of  Brixa,  as  Aldrovandus  hath  quoted  it, 
and  it  is  found  in  the  manuscript  copy,  as  Dalechampius  hath 
also  noted.* 

Moreover,  such  as  have  naturally  discoursed  hereon,  have 
so  diversely,  contrarily,  or  contradictorily,  delivered  them- 
selves, that  no  affirmative  from  thence  can  reasonably  be  de- 
duced ;  for  most  have  positively  denied  it,  and  they  which 
affinn  and  believe  it,  assign  this  name  unto  many,  and  mis- 
take two  or  three  in  one.  So  hath  that  bird  been  taken  for 
the  phoenix,  which  liveth  in  Arabia,  and  buildeth  its  nest 
with  cinnamon  J  by  Herodotus  called  ctTmamttlgttt,  and  by 
Aristotle,  citmamomut;  and  as  a  fabulous  conceit  is  censur- 
ed by  Scaliger.  Some  have  conceived  that  bird  to  be  the 
phcenix,  which  by  a  Persian  name  with  the  Greeks  is  called 
rhyntace;  but  how  they  make  this  good,  we  find  occasion  of 
doubt,  whilst  we  read  in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes,  that  this  is 
a  little  bird  brought  often  to  their  tables,  and  wherewith 
Farysatis  cunningly  poisoned  the  queen.  The  manucodiata,  or 
bird  of  paradise,  hath  had  the  honour  of  this  name,  and  their 
feathers,  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  do  pass  for  those  of 
the  phcenix.  Which,  though  promoted  by  rarity  with  us, 
the  eastern  travellers  will  hardly  admit ;  who  know  they  are 
common  in  those  parts,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of  Janizaries 
among  the  Turks.  And  lastly,  the  bird  temenda  bath  ibund 
the  same  appellation,  for  so  hath  Scaliger  observed  and 
refuted :  nor  will  the  solitude  of  the  phcenix  allow  this  de- 
nomination, for  many  there  are  of  that  species,  and  whose 
trifistulary  biU  and  crany  we  have  beheld  ourselvea.  Nor  are 
men  only  at  variance  in  regard  of  the  phcenix  itself,  but  very 
disagreeing  in  the  accidents  ascribed  thereto ;  for  some  affirm 
it  liveth  three  hundred,  some  five,  others  six,  some  a  thou- 
sand, others,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  years ;  some  say  it 
liveth  in  Ethiopia,  others,  in  Arabia,  some  in  £gypt,  others, 
in  India,  and  some  in  Utopia, — for  such  a  one  must  that  be 
which  is  described  by  Lactantius ;  that  is,  which  neither  was 


'  aswe  read,  IfC.']    Firtt  added  in  3id  ci 
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singed  in  the  combuetion  of  Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by 
the  inundation  of  Deucalion.* 

Lastly,  many  authors,  who  have  discoursed  hereof,  have  so 
delivered  themselves,  and  with  such  intentions,  that  we  can- 
not trom  thence  deduce  a  confirmation.  For  some  have 
written  poetically,  as  Ovid,  Mantuan,  Lactantius,  Claudian, 
and  others.  Some  have  written  mystically,  as  Paracelsus  in 
bis  book,  De  Axoth,  or  De  Ligno  et  lAnea  Vitts ;  and  as 
several  hermetical  philosophers,  involving  therein  the  secret 
of  tlieir  elixir,  and  enigmatically  ezpresaing  the  nature  of 
their  great  work.  Some  have  written  rhetorically  and  con- 
cessively, not  controverting,  but  assuming  the  question,  which 
taken  as  granted  advantaged  the  illation.  So  have  holy  men 
made  use  hereof  as  far  as  thereby  to  confirm  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  for  discoursing  with  heathens,  who  granted  the  story  of 
the  phcenix,  they  induced  the  resurrection  from  principles  of 
their  own,  and  positions  received  among  themselves.  Others 
have  spoken  emblematically  and  hieroglyphicaUy ;  and  so  did 
the  Egyptians,  unto  whom  the  phosnix  was  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the  sun.^  And  this  was  probably  the  ground  of  the  whole 
relation;  succeeding  ages  adding  iabulous  accounts,  which 
laid  together  built  up  this  singularity,  which  every  pen  pro- 
claimetb. 

As  for  the  texts  of  Scripture  which  seem  to  confirm  the 
conceit,  duly  perpended  they  add  not  thereunto.  For  where- 
as, in  that  of  Job,  according  to  the  Septuagint  or  Greek 
translation,  we  find  the  word  phoenix,  yet  can  it  have  no 
animal  signification ;  for  therein  it  is  not  expressed  poi^.  but 
m>^o(  iptSfixof,  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree,  which  is  also  called 
phcenix,  and  therefore  the  construction  will  be  very  hard,  if  not 
appUed  unto  some  vegetable  nature.  Nor  can  we  safely  in- 
sist upon  the  Greek  expres^on  at  all^  for  though  the  vulgar 
translates  \tpalma,  and  some  retain  the  word  phoenix,  others 
do  render  it  by  a  word  of  a  different  sense :  for  so  hath  Tre- 

'  tla  comhiutioa  afpkaetim,  ^.]  The  thoje  !  mitcheeb. —  li'r. 
combuHion  of  Phseton  koi  but  in  ludy         '  ham  ipoken,    ^.'\      From    Kerius, 

oDlf,  and  Deucalion's  flood  on  If  in  At-  wfaoae  autliDrity  it  FlioT.  (lib.  i,  c.  ii;> 

tirk :  both  fair  inoughe  from  Arabia  or  but  ['liny  do«i  not  allude  to  the  kitra- 

'^Sypt;    loe  that  ilie  pbtenix,  yf  any  glgphie.     It  is  alu  adduced  from  Hon- 

wen,  Ttiiglit  iivc  secure  inoughe  from  polio,  40,  111. 
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mellius  delivered  it ;  Dicebam  gudd  apud  siidum  meum  cxpi- 
rabo,  et  ticitt  arena  muUipUcaho  diet;  so  hath  the  Geneva 
and  ours  translated  it,  "  I  said  I  sh^l  die  in  my  nest,  and 
shall  multiply  my  days  aa  the  eaod."  As  for  that  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  Vtr  jmtut  ut phoenix*  jhreUt,  as  Epipbanius  and 
Tertullian  render  it,  it  was  only  a  mistake  upon  the  homony- 
my  *  of  the  Greek  word,  phcenix,  which  signifies  also  a  palm- 
tree.  Which  is  a  foUacy  of  equivocation,  from  a  community 
in  name  inferring  a  common  nature,  and  whereby  we  may  as 
firmly  conclude,  that  diaphcemeon,  a  pur^g  electuary,  hath 
some  part  of  the  phcenix  for  its  ingredient ;  which  receiveth 
that  name  from  dates,  or  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  from 
whence,  as  Pliny  delivers,  the  phcenix  bad  its  name.^ 

Nor  do  we  only  arraign  the  existence  of  thia  animal,  but 
many  things  are  questionable  which  are  ascribed  thereto, 
especially  its  unity,  long  life,  and  generation.  As  for  its 
unity,  or  conceit  there  should  be  but  one  in  nature,  it  eeem- 
eth  not  only  repugnant  unto  philosophy,  but  also  Holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  which  plainly  affirms,  there  went  of  every  sort,  two  at 
least  into  the  ark  of  Noah,  according  to  the  text,  "  Every 
fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every  sort,  they  went  into 
the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  there  is  the  breath 
of  life ;  and  they  that  went  in,  went  in  both  male  and  female 
of  all  flesh."  f  Itinfringetb  the  benediction  of  God  concern- 
ing multiplication.  God  blessed  them,  saying,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl 
multiply  in  the  earth : "  |  and  again,  "  Bring  forth  with  thee 
every  living  thing,  that  they  may  breed  abundantly  in  the 
earth,  and  be  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth;"}  which 
terms  are  not  appliable  unto  the  phoenix,  whereof  there  is 
but  one  in  the  world,  and  no  more  now  living  than  at  the  first 
benediction.  For,  the  production  of  one  being  the  destruc- 
tion of  another,  although  they  produce  and  generate,  they 
increase  not,  and  must  not  be  said  to  multiply,  who  do  not 
transcend  an  unity. 

■  Conienl  ofnanin.         t  Gen.  Yli.  t  <>"•  i-         S  <^-  (iU- 

"  u(    futonu.]       i.e.    ut    palnu. —         '  rti  lume.]     Phaiut  datlyl^tra,  \Ytt 
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Ab  for  longevity,'  that  it  liveth  a  thouBand  years  or  more ; 
beside  that  from  imperfect  obBervations  and  rarity  of  appear- 
aoce,  no  confimiation  can  be  made,  there  may  be  probably  s 
mistake  in  the  compute.  For  the  tradition  being  very  an- 
cient and  probably  Egyptian,  the  Greeks,  who  dispersed  the 
fable,  might  sum  up  the  account  by  their  own  numeratioD  of 
years ;  whereas  the  conceit  might  have  its  original  in  times  of 
shorter  compute.  For  if  we  suppose  our  present  calculation, 
the  phoem'z  now  in  nature  will  be  the  ^th  from  the  crea- 
tion, but  in  the  middle  of  its  years ;  and,  if  the  raUnns'  pro- 
phecy* succeed,  shall  conclude  its  days,  not  in  its  own,  but 
the  last  and  general  flames,  without  all  hope  of  reviviction. 

Concerning  its  generation,  that  without  all  conjunction  it 
begets  and  reseminates  itself,  hereby  we  introduce  a  vege- 
table production  in  animals,  and  unto  sensible  natures  trans- 
fer the  propriety  of  plants ;  that  is,  to  mulUply  withm  them- 
selves, accoidbg  to  the  law  of  the  creation,  "  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  tree  yield- 
ing fruit,  whose  seed  is  in  itself."f  Which  is  indeed  the 
natural  way  of  plants,  who,  having  no  distinction  of  sex,  and 
the  power  of  the  species  contained  in  every  iruKviduum,  beget 
and  propagate  themselves  without  commixtion ;  ^  and  there- 
fore, the  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  roots,  are  not  so 
unlike  or  distinguishable  firom  each  other  as  are  the  offsprings 
of  sensible  creatures  and  prolifications  descending  from  dou- 
ble originals.  But  animal  generation  is  accomplished  by 
more,  and  the  concurrence  of  two  sexes  is  required  to  the 
constitution  of  one.^  And  therefore  such  as  have  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  engender  not  at  all,  as  Aristotle  conceives  of  eels' 
■  Thai  the  world  ahould  lul  but  vt  thooMiDd  yean.  t  Gen.  i. 

>  hamng  n»  diitinetiai  cfitt,  SfC.']    In  legt  then  wu  imall.     But  in  Ihe  end  of 

coirectian  or  this  umtkiu,  uc  ooK  I,  April,  1631,  and  alter  nme  firte  (tonni, 

p.  300.  which  they  uy  make  erie*  wander,  ■ 

'  BitlaBimiiigntTaHm,!fi:,'\  Sir  Ere-  large  one  wai  brought,  oiic  of  which  wee 

rard  llomefintiuipectcd.and  then  pro*-  (ooke  neer  (50J  young  eelea  oliTc,  each 

ed,  that  in  a  parUcnlar  tiibe  of  fiahet,  aboie  I  inche  and  a  hilfe  long,  of  Ihe 

cotuprinng  the  lamprey,  the  organi  of  higneiof  a  biittle,  which  looved  aaqnit^ 

both  Kiel  are  preient  In  the  lame  indi-  ai  the  old  one.     From  whence  it  ap- 

vidual. — SeePAt/.  Trtau.  1815,  pan  ii,  pearct  manifestly  thai  they  doe  engender 

p.  !6B.  and  become  Tiviparoui,  eooirary  to  Ihe 

'  celt.]     Ariitotel'i  conceyte  of  eeiu  opinion  ofthe  world  hitherto.     Soe  that 

wai  not  unlike  that  other  of  hu,  of  Ihe  now  wee  may  conclnde  that  the  ecle,  a> 

gaUaiaandofcomeu, wheicortheknow-  trdl  u  Ibe  viper,  is  vermiparout  and 
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and  testaceous  animals.'  And  though  plant-aiumals  do  mul- 
tip];,  they  do  it  not  by  copulation,  but  in  a  way  anatogout 
unto  plants.  So  hermaphrodites,  although  they  include  the 
ports  of  both  sexes,  and  may  be  sufficiently  potent  in  either, 
yet  unto  a  conception  require  a  separated  eex,  and  cannot 
impregnate  themselves.  And  so  also,  though  Adam  included 
all  human  nature,  or  was  (as  some  opuion)  an  hermaphrodite, 
yet  had  he  no  power  to  propagate  himself;  and  therefore 
God  stud,  "  It  U  not  good  that  man  should  be  alone,  let  us 
make  him  an  help  meet  for  him ; "  that  is,  an  help  unto  gene- 
ration ;  for,  as  for  any  other  help,  it  had  been  fitter  to  have 
made  another  man. 

Now,  whereas  some  affirm  that  from  one  phoenix  there 
doth  not  immediately  proceed  another,  hut  the  first  corrupt- 
eth  into  a  worm,  which  after  becometh  a  phceniz,  it  will  not 
make  probable  this  production.  For  hereby  they  confound 
the  generation  of  perfect  animals  with  imperfect — sanguine- 
ous with  exsanguineous — vermiparous  with  oviparous;  and 
erect  anomalies,  disturbing  the  laws  of  nature.  Kor  will  this 
corruptive  production  be  easily  made  out  in  most  imperfect 
generations ;  for  although  we  deny  not  that  many  animals  are 
vermiparous,  begetting  themselves  at  a  distance,  and  as  it 
were  at  the  second-hand  (as  generally  insects,  and  more  re- 
markably butterflies  and  silkworms)  yet  proceeds  not  thb 
generation  from  a  corruption  of  themselves,  but  rather  a 
spe<nfical  and  seminal  diffiiuon,  retuning  still  the  idea  of 
themselves,  though  it  act  that  part  awhile  in  other  shapes. 
And  this  will  also  hold  in  generations  equivocal,  and  such  as 
are  not  begotten  from  parents  like  themselves ;  so  irom  frogs 
corrupting,  proceed  not  frogs  again ;  so  if  there  be  anatife- 


Tiiiparotu,  and  not  only  (ii  ihe  nafrii)  growth,  in  which  time  the  damm  nerer 

oviparoui.  Andintbe  Severae  Iheyflnde  nuigei,  and  u  HXin  u  Ihef  it  formed, 

clou  of  young  Umpreya',  which  ihey  call  are  lay d  in  iunkn,  or  bedi  of  mud,  m- 

ctien,  a  tnger't  lengUj,  white,  u  big  ■■  diiremable. — Wr. 

a  wheete  itraw.  40  or  mars  in  a  duller,         *  lt$laceoB4  aaimali.']     They  pioent 

which  I  have  found  of  a  very  pleoaant  exaniplei  of  all  the  oiodei  of  generation. 

taile,  and  are  accompied  dalntyea.  That  Several  of  them  poneai  (be  facntly  of 

which  deceared  Ihe  worEd  hitherto  waa,  aelt impregnation ;  others,  although  her- 

Ihat  Ihe  brood  of  the  eele  comeB  to  lib  maphroditea,  have  need  of  a  reciprocal 

•ooner  then  the  apawne  of  any  Aih,  by-  intercoarse.     Many  bare  Ihe  Kiel  aepa- 

jauae,  being  never  jevercd  from  the  ma-  rated.     Some  nte  oviparoua,  oihcts  viii- 

Irit,   I'M   Itt  have  life,  ill   ia  of  joden  piioua. — Grigilh'i  Cumtr,  vol.  xH,  f.  4. 
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rouB  trees,^  whose  corruption  breaks  forth  into  bemacles,  yet 
if  they  corrupt,  they  degenerate  into  maggots,  which  produce 
not  them  again.  For  this  were  a  confusion  of  corruptive 
and  seminal  production,  and  a  frustration  of  that  seminal 
power  committed  to  animals  at  the  creation.  The  problem 
might  have  been  spared,  "Why  we  lo?e  not  our  lice  as  well 
as  our  children?  "  Noah's  ark  had  been  needless,  the  graves  of 
animals  would  be  the  fruitfullest  womb ;  for  death  would  not 
destroy,  but  empeople  the  world  again. 

Since,  therefore,  we  have  so  slender  grounds  to  confirm 
the  existence  of  the  phoenix — since  there  is  no  ocular  witness 
of  it— since,  as  we  have  declared,  by  authors  from  whom  the 
story  is  derived,  it  stands  rather  rejected — «nce  they  who 
have  seriously  discoursed  hereof  have  delivered  themselves 
negatively,  diversely,  or  contrarily— since  many  others  cannot 
be  drawn  into  the  argument  as  writing  poetically,  rhetorically, 
enigmatically,  hieroglyphically — since  Holy  Scripture  alleged 
for  it,  duly  perpended,  doth  not  advantage  it  i—aod  Ustly, 
since  so  strange  a  generation,  unity  and  long  life,  hath  neither 
experience  nor  reason  to  confirm, — how  far  to  rely  on  this 
tradition  we  refer  unto  consideraUon. 

But  surely  they  were  not  well-wishers  unto  parable  *  phy- 
sic, or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines  from 
the  phoenix,  as  some  have  done,  and  are  justly  condemned  by 
Pliny ;  Irridere  est,  vita  remedia  post  millesimum  annum  re- 
ditura  monstrare ;  "  It  is  a  folly  to  find  out  remedies  that  are 
not  recoverable  under  a  thousand  years,"  or  propose  the  pro- 
longing  of  life  by  that  which  the  twentieth  generation  may 
/never  behold.     More  veniable  is  a  dependence  upon  the 
/  philosopher's  stone,  potable  gold,  or  any  of  those  arcanat 
j  whereby  Paracelsus,  that  died  himself  at  forty-seven,  gloried 
/  that  he  could  make  other  men  immortal.^    Which,  althou^ 
extremely  difficult,  and  tanlam  non  infesible,  yet  are  they  not 

*  if  litre  be,  l[C.]  See  note  at  end  of  not  nuke  dememtrBliDn  upon  hinueUe 
bookiii.  of  nich  soadinirBbleaki1),u  wonldhate 

*  parable-l  Euily  obliined; — fora-  tdvmted  him  to  litt  next  Ihe  gmlest 
Ulet.  monarchs  <j(  ihe  world.      Bui  i(t  tRmn 

*  Paraeehm.  Ifc.']  Thia  ii  noe  wonder  (hit  hngg  descended  from  him  lo  all  lili 
in  themih>lcooveriH)ulesi  buiiomake  di»dpEe«  (the  rhymicks)  among  nbam, 
bodyet  immortall  argoes  him  either  of  uarce  one  of  a  1000,  bul  dyes  a  beogii 
lbllyorraliebood,lhatyfhecauld,Kaaid  —Wt. 
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imposBible,  nor  do  they  (rightly  UDcIerstood)  impose  any  vio- 
lence on  nature.  And  therefore,  if  strictly  taken  for  the 
phfenix,  very  strange  *  is  that  which  is  delivered  by  Plu- 
tarch,* that  the  brain  thereof  is  a  pleasant  bit,  but  that  it 
causeth  the  headache.  Which,  notwithstanding,  the  luxuri- 
ous emperor  f  could  never  taste,  though  he  had  at  his  table 
muiy  a  phffinicoptenis,  yet  had  he  not  one  phcenix;  for 
though  be  expected  and  attempted  it,  we  read  not  in  Lam- 
pridiuB  that  he  performed  it;  and,  considering  the  unity 
thereof,  it  was  a  vain  design,  that  is,  to  destroy  any  species, 
or  mutilate  the  great  accomplishment  of  six  days.  And 
although  some  conceive — uid  it  may  seem  true  that  there  is 
in  roan  a  natural  pos«bility  to  destroy  the  world  in  one  gene- 
ration; that  is,  by  a  general  conspire  to  know  no  woman 
themselves,  and  disable  all  others  also, — yet  will  this  never 
be  effected.  And  therefore  Cain,  after  he  had  killed  Abel, 
were  there  no  other  woman  living,  could  not  have  also  de- 
stroyed Eve:  which,  although  he  had  a  natural  power  to 
effect,  yet  the  execution  thereof  the  providence  of  God  would 
have  resisted ;  for  that  would  have  imposed  another  Creadon 
upon  him,  and  to  have  animated  a  second  rib  of  Adam. 

*  Dt  SanUatt  THnda.  f  Htliagabalut. 

*  md  tbtr^BTt,  {«.]    Id  tettna  thu  ret  (lib.  ui,  cap.  xU,  Varianm,}  vonh 

leirned  man  *ai  naggcrd  >t  Flutarch'i  tba  new,  which  in  leemat  rhia  doclor 

■«»enion,bynii«t8lungetheiiord«po/w5.  '"^  not  h«c!--»>. 

which  there  ogniflei  the  ailm-irte,  (not  *  nmilar  crilici«m  ocmri  [n  the  Gtn- 

the  bird  K*  much  tallil^but  ncTer  tl«Rn',  Magnin,  6,,  \8iO,f.  HO.     It 

aeeneaaTct.)    Now  i.t  U  thl.  ©fJug,  i>  «>■  y  "-fiUrlhEl  IhcM  cri.ia,  ape- 

or  prfm-tree,  whceof  Plutarch  .^e.,  "f"  J  '^l^'^'  ''"»'''» ■""  ^'"  "'^^- 

«h^  fruite  («jlh  hee)  i.  .«c^.  but  "?  '}'."^"  ^''™  ""  ff'fT  """^ 

breed.  hc«l.ch.  which  i.  mo.t  true  of  °''}"'  "T™''?"''  "•  *"  ^^  "  <P^ 

the  d».e.,  which  they  all  dactylo.:  the  *"■>  '"'*,'"'  '^  ""T^l.    I!  "^* 

JT  ,         ,1  .   •     ••  ^          ;   I    ■  if  "rlclT  taken  for  the  pbcenii,"  he 

line»e«;.i™«,  and  wee  the  brain.    But     taken,  but  to  be  undenlood  a»  referring 
of  thw  ridicnion.  mulake,  and  the  occa-     ^^  ji,^  ,,„),  „f  y,,  f^.t„e. 
uon  of  itt,  lee  that  mene  paiiage  of  Mu- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

OfProgt,  Toads,  and  Toad-stone. 

CoNCEKNiNQ  tlie  venoiDous  urine  of  toads,  of  the  stone  in  tbe 
toad's  head,'  and  of  the  generation  of  frogE,  conceptions  are 
entertained  which  require  consideration.  And  firat,  that  a 
toad  pisseth,  and  this  way  difiiiseth  its  venotn,  is  generally 
received,  not  only  with  us,  but  ako  in  other  parts ;  for  so  hath 

'  KKKVTDbig,  ^.]    The  MDtj  of  (he  tfa*  fbHowing  ezpradon  of  bii  aim  ofa. 

irwel  in  (he  totd'i  head,  celebnrted  in  nion.     "  Tbe  vritet  liDpM  he  hu  oUb- 

Shaktpeare,  mut  b«  claued  aniong  fi-  liibed  (he  chincier  of  loidi  u  to  their 

hiei.     Toedi  hare  nniforaly  been  coo-  luefulncH;  and  tbitlbtyare  devoid  oT 

ildeted  otijecti  of  aTtnion,   and  let;  all  poiaonouaor  Tenomou)  qualidei  wha(. 

generally  are  believed  lo  be  venomona.  ever,  be  ii  perftctlj'  aadified,  &i«  many 

On  Ihii   pinnl  eoaCncir   o^aioni  bare  jean' obaerratiaa  and  eiperience,  hanog 

been  held  even  bj  na(uraliiU  of  (he  pre-  bandied  them  in  all  direction),  opeoed 

•ent  day.     Cuvier  eipreiily  deniei  It;  their  roontbi,  and  giren  (hem  every  op- 

(he  English  edjton  of  Cavier't  Jnimal  poitunity  and  every  proiocadon  ta  eiert 

Xn^dimi  diKOun(eaance,  though  tbey  do  their  tcnamouf  powen,  if  poaaeswd  of 

notabtolulely  deny,  the  accuMiion;  (loL  any."     In  ihart,  he  belieiet  them  to  be 

ii,  451)  obteriing  that  tosdi  are  c«n-  the  moat  patient  and  haimleaa  of  all  np- 

}»iralJH^  harmlni:  (hat  when  lurpria-  (iletl 

ed,  they  diatil  rrom  (he  tnberctea  on  (he  Dr.  John  Davy,  in  a  paper  read  befbre 

akin  a  white  and  tetid  bumcur; — ibODt  the  Royal  Society,  Dec  23,  I8Si,a*iena 

a  peculiar  fluid  from  tbe  amu;  and  at-  the  accuracy  of  the  a  aciect  opinion,  (hat 

tempt  to  bite.     But  thnr  bile  occaiioni  the  toad  u  poiaoiHHii,  btil  he  doei  net 

no  great  inconienlence,  merely  prodoc-  appear  to  iia*e  made  any  new  diacoTery 

ing  at  timee  a  alight  inflammation.  They  of  iaiportance,  unleu  it  be  that  tbe  flajd, 

auert  that  neither  the  tiqoid  qacubtcd  aecreted  on  the  back,  and  eliding  in  tbe 

from  the  eiiBt,  nor  that  which  ooisi  l^m  bile,  the  blood,  and  Itw  arine  of  the  am- 

the  ikin  Ib  Tenomouii  yet  they  admit  mai  i>  noluijiirwu.much  ten/ii(af,wbeB 

that,  when  iwallowed,  theie  flnidi  haie  abiorbed  and   carried   into   drcuialion. 

produced  liolent  naniea,  '&c.     M.  Boac  Other  naturaliiU  hare  lulmilted  the  acrid 

anerti  that  the  aame  eymplama  will  be  nxture  of  the  Suid,  and  even.  In  certain 

oecaiiooed  by  paldng  the  hand  (o  the  eaui,  ita  deleteriout  eflecli  when  taken 

noae  after  handling  the  toad.    Sehelbam-  Eatn  the  ■(omacb,  who  maintain  that  it  i> 

mer  mention!  a  cblld  which  had  a  aevere  not  Tenomoua.     On  tbe  whole.  Dr.  Dary 

piutnlory  eruption  from  hanog  bad  a  doet  not  appear  to  hare  prond  that  the 

(oad  held  aome  minntei  before  ita  mouth,  toad  ia  to  be  daaaed  antong  encauu 

They  deicrilw  tbe  liquid  at  very  bitter,  repliier,  properly  lo  called, 

acrid,  and  cauatic.     In  the  flllh  toI.  of  White  nya,  "he  well  rcmemben  the 

TiUoch'i  Philoioj/liieal  Uagaxini,  there  ia  lime,  when  ■  quack,  ac  thii  village,  ate  a 

■  paper,  by  Mr.  Folbergill,  on  the  man-  toad  (d  make  the  njuntry  people  tare." 

nen  and  hablu  of  the  toad,  in  which  be  He  mentioned,  from  undoubted  autboi^ 

profeaaea  to  prove  "  not  only  ila  inno-  llj,  (hat  "  »me  ladiei  took  a  &ncy  to  a 

ceney,  but  ita  uiefulnen."    He  relstet  toad,  which  Ibey  nouriihed  aommer  after 

many  obaerialiuna,  proiing  ita  utility  aa  lummerfor  many  yean,  (ill  he  grew  (oa 

a  deatroyer  of  caterpillan,  &c. ; — but  in  monittoua  liie,  with  the  maggote  which 

profl/ of  their  baimieaBneia  he  only  ofTna  turn  Id  flesh  fliei.     The  reptile  nacd  to 
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Scaliger  obBeired  in  his  comment,  Aversnm  ttritiam  reddere 
ob  oculog  perMCcuiorit  pemiciotam  ruricoUs  persuatum  ett ; 
and  Matthiolus  hath  also  a  passage,  that  a  toad  communi- 
cates its  venom  not  only  by  urine,  but  by  the  humidity  and 
slaver  of  its  mouth ; '  v hicb,  notwidistanding,  strictly  under- 
stood, may  admit  of  exanunation :  for  some  doubt  may  be 
made  whether  a  toad  properly  pisseth,  that  is,  distinctly  and 
separately  voideth  the  serous  excretion ;  for  though  not  only 
birds,  but  oviparous  quadrupeds  and  serpents  have  kidneys 
and  ureters,  and  some  fishes  also  bladders ;  yet  for  the  moist 
and  dry  excretion  they  seem  at  last  to  have  but  one  vent  and 
common  place  of  exclusion ;  and  with  the  same  propriety  of 
language  we  may  ascribe  that  action  unto  crows  and  kites. 
And  this  not  only  in  frogs  and  toads,  but  may  be  enquired  in 
tortoises :  that  is,  whether  that  be  strictly  true,  or  to  be  taken 
for  a  distinct  and  separate  miction,"  when  Aristotle  affirmeth, 
that  no  oviparous  animal,  that  is,  which  either  spawneth  or 
layeth  eggs,  doth  urine,  except  the  tortoise. 

The  ground  or  occasion  of  this  expression  might  firom 
hence  arise,  that  toads  are  sometimes  observed  to  exclude  or 
spirt  out  a  dark  and  liquid  matter  behind :  *  which  we  have 
observed  to  be  true,  and  a  venomous  condition  there  may  be 
perhaps  therein,  but  some  doubt  there  may  be,  whether  this 
is  to  be  called  their  urine,  not  because  it  is  emitted  aversely 
or  backward  by  both  sexes,  but  because  it  is  confounded  with 
the  intestinal  excretions  and  egeetions  of  tlie  belly;  and  this 


come  forth  ever;  CTening  from  a  hole  vorkcra,  Ufd  ihc  chitde  ■!  the  fbote  of  a 

under  Ihe  garden  lUpt,  and  wai  taken  barlcy'COck :  nhone,  whan  itaee  came  to 

up,  after  supper,  on  tlie  [able  Id  be  fed.  take  up  agiine,  ahee  found  d*de   and 

He  hll  a  taciilice  at  length  to  a  tame  ivolen,   and  turning  up  Ihe  doathi  of 

nran."  tbe  childe,  fbund  a  buge  toade  hanging 

The  fluid,  Reeled  from  the  ama  of  faat  on  ibe  bellicock  of  Ibe  child,  which 

toadi  and  fcogi,  (eapedally  R,  taapora-  Ihe  Tenainoai  heail  had  nhaly  iwilowed, 

ria)  \>  not  urine,  and  by  that  qujl  diffuied  bi<  deadly  ptd- 

S  nut  oaty  by  uriw,  ^c]     A  ttrange  ion  into  all  Ibe  *IlaI  parU  of  Ibe  infant ; 

and  hoTribleeiampleof  ihia  (loade  kill-  at  which  aigbt  Ihe  poore  wonun    fell 

ing  by  Ibe  moDlb)  there  fel  ont  in  Dor-  dialncted. — Ifr. 

act,    not  Ikr   from   my    bBbitetion.      A         ^taieliou.']   Not  in  Jobnaon :  eiidentljr 

countrywoman,  baling  the  young  aoone  a  coinage  from  (he  Lalio  word,  vdrgo. 
of  a  great  peraon  to  nunc,  Killing  to  Tiiit         1  be}iind.'\    And  I  hare  ollea  Ken  tbia 

her  reapen  in  Iha  next  Held,  but  not  ipirting,  which  the  Tuigar  raiionaliy  call 

willing  to  lesie  the  cbilde  alone  In  the  pixing,  though  it!  be  not  urine,  but  cer- 

houie  ulcep,  took  itt  with  heri   and.  tdnlye  aomelhing  analogical], — Wt. 
while  ahee  distributed  tome  drinke  to  the 
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way  is  ordinarily  observed,  although  poagible  it  is  that  the 
liquid  ezcredon  may  sometimes  be  excluded  widiout  the 
other.* 

As  for  the  stone  commonly  called  the  toad-stone,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head  of  that  animal,  we  first 
conceive  it  not  a  thing  impossible;  Dor  is  there  any  substan- 
tial reason  why,  in  a  toad,  there  may  not  be  found  such  hard 
and  lapideous  concretions :  for  the  like  we  daily  observe  in 
the  heads  of  fishes,  as  cods,  carps,  and  perches ;  the  like  also 
in  snails,  a  soft  and  exosseous  animal,  whereof  in  the  naked 
and  greater  sort,  as  though  she  would  requite  the  defect  ofa 
shell  on  their  back,  nature,  near  the  head,'  bath  placed  a  flat 
white  stone,  or  rather  testaceous  concretion:  which,  though 
Aldrovandus  afiirms,  that  after  dissection  of  many  he  found 
but  in  some  few,  yet  of  the  great  grey  snails*  I  have  not  met 
with  any  that  wanted  it ;  and  the  same  indeed  so  palpable, 
that  without  dissecUon  it  is  discoverable  by  the  hand. 

Again,  though  it  be  not  impossible,  yet  it  is  surely  very 
rare ;  as  we  are  induced  to  believe  from  some  enquiry  of  our 
own,  irom  the  trial  of  many  who  have  been  deceived,  and  the 
frustrated  search  of  Porta,  who,  upon  the  explorement  of 
many,  could  scarce  find  one.  Nor  is  it  only  of  rarity,  but 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  of  existency,  or  really  any 
such  stone  in  the  head  of  a  toad  at  all  For  although  la- 
pidaries and  questuary  enquirers  a£Brm  it,  yet  the  writers  of 
minerals  and  natural  speculators  are  of  another  belief :  con- 
ceiving the  stones,  which  bear  this  name,''  to  be  a  mineral 
concretion,  not  to  be  found  in  animab,  but  in  fields.  And 
therefore  Boetius  refers  it  to  atieria,  or  some  kind  of  iapit 
ttellarU,  and  plainly  concludeth,  reperiuniur  in  agru,  gtiot 
tamen  alii  in  aanotit,  ac  qM  diu  in  artmdinetis,  inter  rubos 

•  ORdlkii  aay  u,  ^.)  Thii  unlenct  girtci-wiic)  imdded  (thick)  wilh  lh«c 
««i  finl  »diti  in  (he  6lh  ediu  ihel*  of  Ibe  grey  loaylei.  to  Kllajre  the 

*  Mor  the  htad.'\  In  Ihe  vet;  tame  heale  of  Ihc  goule,  and  Ihii  h«  proleil 
place  OD  Ihe  top  of  the  luck,  where  Ihc  Ihithee  (oond  manireitreleef  in  in;  ind 
aheli  of  the  other  (twjrle  ii  biUati. —  iliat  yf  by  chance  hee  lel>e  iti  Dfi",  the 
fPr.  paine  would  ever  returne  niaec  Tche- 

'  grtg   naili.']      I    have   beard   ilt  menilye Wr, 

■TDwrhed  by  peruni  of  gnM  quality,         9  thU  Hne,]     Toadstone,  or  bufanitr, 

CODtetnporarye  10  the  old  Lord  Burleigh,  a  apedea  of  trapnckf  called  amjfgdaiaid^ 

Lord  Tieuurer  of  Englande,  that  hee  It  occura  in  the  (rapiock  of  Derbythire, 

ainyea  won  a  blue  ribbon  (next  hii  leg,  near  HaUock. 
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setdegque  deUtuertmt,  bufonis  cajntibtu  generari  pertmaciier 
affirmant. 

Lastly,  if  any  such  thing  there  be,  yet  must  it  not,  for 
aught  I  see,  be  taken  aa  we  receive  it,  for  a  loose  and  mo- 
veable stone,  but  rather  a  concretion  or  induration  of  the 
crany  itself;  for  being  of  an  earthy  temper,  living  in  the  earth, 
and  as  some  say  feeding  thereon,  such  indurations  may 
sometimes  happen.  Thus  when  Brasaavolus  after  a  long 
search  had  discovered  one,  he  afBrms  it  was  rather  the 
forehead  bone  petrified,  than  a  stone  within  the  crany ;  and 
of  this  belief  was  Gesner.  Which  is  also  much  confirmed 
from  what  is  delivered  in  Aldrovftndus,  upon  experiment 
of  very  many  toads,  whose  craniea  or  sculls  in  time  grew 
hard,  and  almost  of  a  stony  substance.^  All  which  con- 
sidered, we  must  with  circumspection  receive  those  stones 
which  commonly  bear  this  name,  much  less  believe  the 
traditions,  that  in  envy  to  mankind  they  are  cast  out,  or 
swallowed  down  by  the  toad;'  which  cannot  consist  with 
anatomy,  and  with  the  rest  enforced  this  censure  from 
Boetius,  ab  eo  tempore  pro  nugii  habui  quod  de  bufonio 
lapide,  ejusque  origine  traditur. 

What  therefore  best  recondletb  these  divided  determi- 
nations, may  be  a  middle  opinion;  that  of  these  stones 
some  may  be  mineral,  and  to  be  found  in  the  earth,  some 
animal,  to  be  met  with  in  toads,  at  least  by  the  induration  of 
their  cranies.  The  first  are  many  and  manifold,  to  be  found 
in  Germany  and  other  parts ;  the  last  are  fewer  in  number, 
and  in  substance  not  unlike  the  stones  in  crabs'  heads.  This 
is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Aldrovandua,*  and  is 
abo  the  judgment  of  the  learned  Spigeliusf  in  his  epistle 
unto  Pignorius.' 

But  these  toadstones,  at  least  very  many  thereof,  which 
are  esteemed  among  us,  are  at  last  found  to  be  taken  not 
out  of  toads'  heads,  but  out  of  a  fish's  mouth,  being  band- 

*  D»  Mineral,  lib.  ir.  f  Uuiti  CakeolatiaHi,  mcL  iii. 

<  Which  it  alio,  ^.]  Pint  in  ?nd  Panorama,  Aug.  1807,  p.  10S3. — Jef. 
edition.  s  Vbal  ihetffore,  ^c]    Pint  in  2nd 

'  toadC[      See  an    sccounl  or  a  load  edition. 
king  found  in  ■  duck'<  egg,  Littrary 
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aomely  contrived  oat  of  the  leeth  of  the  lupus  tHorima,  a 
fish  oflen  taken  in  our  northern  seas,  as  was  publickly 
declared  by  an  eminent  and  learned  physcian.*  But,  because 
men  are  unwilling  to  conceive  so  low  of  their  toadstoDes 
which  they  so  highly  value,  they  nay  make  some  trial 
thereof  by  a  candent  or  red  hot  iron  applied  unto  the  hol- 
low and  unpolished  part  thereof,  whereupon,  if  they  be  true 
stones,  they  will  not  be  apt  to  bum  or  afford  a  burnt  odour, 
which  they  may  be  apt  to  do,  if  contrived  out  of  animal 
parts  or  the  teeth  of  fishes.' 

Concemmg  the  generation  of  frogs,  we  shall  briefly  de- 
liver that  account  which  observation  hath  taught  us.  By 
Jrogs  1  understand,  not  such  as,  arising  from  putrefaction, 
are  bred  without  copulation,  and  because  they  subsist  not 
long,  are  called  tev^orarits ,-'  nor  do  I  mean  the  little  frog 
of  an  excellent  parrot-green,  that  usually  sits  on  trees  and 
bushes,  and  is  therefore  called  ratumculHs  viridit,  or  arbo- 
reta,■  but  hereby  I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water-frog, 
whereof,  in  ditches  and  standing  pUshes,  we  may  behold 
many  millions  every  spring  in  England.  Now  these  do  not, 
as  Pliny  conceiveth,  exclude  black  pieces  of  flesh,  which 
after  become  frogs ;  but  they  let  fall  their  spawn  in  the 
water,  of  excellent  use  in  physic,*  and  scarce  unknown  unto 
any.  In  thu  spawn,  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body,  are 
to  be  discerned  many  specks,  or  little  conglobations,  which 
in  a  small  time  become  of  a  deep  black,  a  substance  more 
compacted  and  terrestrious  than  the  other ;  for  it  riseth  not 
in  distillation,  and  affords  a  powder  when  the  white  and 

■  Sii  Qeoi^  Ear. 

'  Bat  that  MtJ-ttenei,  4%.]    Flnt  in  plot  eiperimenl  of  thii  mter,  ihM  I 

6tfa  tdidou.  enr  yet  Mw,  wu  it  Sir  Tbonu  Cog- 

1  tonponina.]     Il  Ii  truij  wonderful  hll'i,  of  Blelchington ;  wh«rt  hit  eldcM 

IbmC  Sir  Thorou,  oho  WM  not  unacqiuinl-  KHine,  llie  ■quirt  (■  widoxr)  iftrr  ■  liill 

ed  iiith  the  genentiaii  of  ihe  frag,  uid  liberal  ute  of  aev  claret  in  Ibe  matt,  lot 

who  In  thii  pingraph  hu  nirrecily  dii-  (S)  conlinuile  dayi  fell  into  lath  id 

linguiilied  tht«  iptcin,  the  lemporaria,  hmiOTTighii  at  the  nose,  u  by  ill  ^ipli- 

or  coniDion  girden  IVog,  die  tree  bog,  uid  cntioni  inwird  and  ontwird  could  noi  in 

the  ■  witer-frog,    (the  aeuleiita),   ibonld  30  honrs  bee  ilopt  {  it  lut,  sending  for 

propDie  1  poiitioi)  »  gratuitoui  and  ib-  itae  tni^eoD,  diverted  itt  by  phlebotomy : 

■Drd  u  thit  out  of  thcK  ipedet  o«e>  Id  the  iDrgeon  idniedly  refining  to  do  iti, 

oriRia  to  putrebclion.  till  he  hid  giien  a  tcraple  of  diitcordiam 

'  ipasm  in  lAe  tcatrr,  $c.]     The  hap-  in  that  wnler  vthich  nfed  it. — Jfr. 
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aquoedirpart  is  exhaled.  Now  of  this  hlack  or  dusky  sub- 
stance is  the  frog  at  last  fonued ;  as  we  have  beheld,  in- 
cluding the  spawn  with  water  in  a  glass,  and  exposing  it  unto 
the  sun.  For  that  black  and  round  substance,  in  a  few  days, 
began  to  dilate  and  grow  longer,  after  awhile,  the  head,  the 
eyes,  the  tail,  to  be  discemable,  and  at  Ust  to  became  that 
which  the  ancients  called  gyriima,'  we  a  porwigle,  or  tadpole.* 
This  in  some  weeks  after  becomes  a  perfect  frog,  the  legs 
growing  out  before,  and  the  tail  wearing  away,  to  supply  the 
other  behind ;  as  may  l>e  observed  in  some  which  have  newly 
forsaken  the  water ;  for  in  such,  some  part  of  the  tail  will  be 
seen,  but  curtailed  and  short,  not  long  and  finny  as  before. 
A  part  provided  them  awhile  to  swim  and  move  in  the  water, 
that  is,  until  such  time  as  nature  excluded  legs,  whereby  they 
might  be  provided  not  only  to  swim  in  the  water,  but  move 
upon  the  land,  according  to  the  amphibious  and  mixt  inten- 
tion of  nature,  that  is  to  Uve  in  both.  So  that  whoever  ob- 
serveth  the  first  progression  of  the  seed  before  motion,  or 
shall  take  notice  of  the  strange  indistinction  of  parts  in  the 
tadpole,  even  when  it  uioveth  about,  and  how  successively 
the  inward  parts  do  seem  to  discover  themselves,  until  their 
last  perfection,  may  easily   discern  the  high   curiosity  of 

>  jyn'nM,)    Tbu  it  the  naiiia  of  a  neighbor  pond,  when  ihey  beoune  tn 

genut  or  beellei.  ticeltrnt  Tood  for  ■ome  >Iore  of  bouts, 

*  tadpi>h.'\  Upon  trysll  I  found  that  mbicb  uwd  lo  fred  from  my  bud,  ind 
the  Uylt,  after  the  ipace  of  ■  moone  grew  lO  large  thereby,  that  one  of  them 
from  the  ipantning,  b)i  degrees  parted  itt  wsi  full  H  Inchei  fiah  between  the  head 
ielf  into  2  legi,  drawing  dayly  more  and  and  the  tajle ;  u  aome  worthy  friendt 
mure  till  )(t  came  to  the  vtal  of  the  yet  liiing  can  well  remember,  being  pro- 
belly.  Thii  eiperimenl  I  made  at  lenl  both  al  the  taking  and  the  eating. 
Biahop'i  Fonntill,  Wiltea,  where  baring  Since  thia  obHmtlan  of  the  flahye 
digd  a  new  pond,  in  a  fixtly  Boil  of  white  tayle  of  a  frog  eleomng  Into  S  lega,  I 
DMlme,  upon  tbe  head  of  aatrong  ipring  conceaie  thai  the  Spsniarda  make  s 
(the  midit  of  October,  162S),  I  lei  it  wbaleaome  rund,  and  count  itt  a  dlab 
real  till  February  following,  at  what  fitt  lor  ■  princea  table :  which  pulta  mee 
time  obaerving  the  banka  full  of  apawne,  in  minde  of  a  atorye  which  I  recciied 
I  cauid  a  boltomleu  tnbb,  peiforated  from  my  brother,  ibe  new  Lord  Bp,  of 
iritb  amall  hole),  to  bee  tett  in  Ibe  pond,  Elye,  and  Count  Palatine:  what  time 
into  which  I  putt  a  great  quantity  of  following  (the  then)  Prince  Chariea  into 
ipawne,  attbe  fullof  themoonewatehing  Spain  by  appointment,  and  were  come 
itt  every  day  till  the  next  full  moone  in  into  the  porta  at  Laredo,  {hey  were  io- 
Harch  :  by  which  timee  the  Uylea  being  Tited  by  the  goiemor  lo  dinner,  and  at 
growne  S  inchea  (like  the  tajle  of  a  the  second  course  had  a  diah  of  the 
bleake  or  imali  gi^on)  began  riaibly  to  hinder  Icga  of  Iheie  fto^  f^yed,  aa  a 
grow  bifide,  and  afler  one  weeke  waa  dainty  of  more  eiteem  with  them  then 
perfedly  ahaped  into  a  legi,  by  help  the  palrich, — Wr, 
whereof,  they  gott  orer  the  tub  into  the 
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nature  in  these  inferior  animals,  and  what  a  long  linCfllitun 
to  make  a  frog. 

And  because  many  affirm  and  some  deliver,  that  in  regard 
it  hath  lun^  and  hreatbeth,  a  frog  may  be  easily  drowned, 
though  the  reason  be  probable,  I  find  not  the  experimeDt 
answerable;  for  fastning  one  about  a  span  under  water,  it 
lived  almost  six  days.^  Nor  is  it  only  hard  to  destroy  one  in 
water,  but  difficult  also  at  land :  for  it  will  live  long  after  tlie 
lungs  and  heart  be  out ;  how  long  it  will  live  in  the  seed,  or 
whether  the  spawn  of  this  year  being  preserved,  will  not 
arise  into  frogs  in  the  next,  might  also  be  enquired :  and  we 
are  prepared  to  try. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

That  a  Sfdamander  Uvet  in  thejire. 

That  a  salamander  is  able  to  live  in  flames,  to  endure  and 
put  out  fire,  is  an  assertion,  not  only  of  great  antiquity,  but 
confirmed  by  frequent  and  not  contemptible  testimony.  Tbe 
Egyptians  have  drawn  it  into  their  hieroglypbicks,''  Aristode 
seemetb  to  embrace  it ;  more  plainly  Nicuider,  Sarenus  SaiD- 
monicus,  Julian,  and  Pliny,  who  asdgns  the  cause  of  this 
effect  1  an  animal  (suth  he)  so  cold,  that  it  extinguisheth  the 
fire  like  ice.  All  which  notwithstanding,  there  is  on  the 
negative,  authority  and  experience ;  Sextius  a  pbysicisn,  *< 
Pliny  delivereth,  denyed  this  efiect ;  Dioscorides  affirmed  it 
a  point  of  folly  to  beheve  it ;  Galen,  that  it  endureth  the  fire 
awhile,  but  in  continuaoce  is  consumed  therein.  For  espenoen- 
tal  conviction,  Matthiolus  affirmeth,  he  saw  a  salamander  bumt 
in  a  very  short  time ;  and  of  the  like  assertion  is  Amatus 
Lusitanus;  and  most  plainly  Pierius,  whose  words  in  his 
hieroglyphicks  are  these :  "Whereas  it  is  commonly  said,  that 
a  salamander  extinguisheth  fire,  we  have  found  by  experi- 
ence, that  it  is  so  far  from  quenching  hot  coals,  that  it  dyetn 

'Sot  tail  anl^,  J^e.)     Finl  ulded  in    (p.lSa,  h,)  but  without  sulhotily,  '^ 

5lh«Ji(ion.  Inard"  hmeatimei  bj  Cbwipol'""  " 

»ThtEgspluau,^.]  Souyil^iriui,    anEgyptUnhiCTOglypbick.iWo'.P-"'- 
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iniinedifttely  therein."  As  for  the  contrary  asaertion  of  Aria- 
totle,  it  is  but  by  hear-say,  'as  common  opinion  believeth,' — 
Hac  emm  (ut  aiutU)  ignem  ingredient  eum  extingml ;  and 
therefore,  there  was  no  absurdity  in  Galen,  when  as  a  septical 
medidne*  he  commended  the  ashes  of  a  saUunander;  and 
magicians  in  viun,  from  the  power  of  thu  traiUlion,  at 
the  burning  of  towns  and  houses  expect  a  relief  from 
salamanders. 

The  ground  of  this  opinion  might  be  some  sensible  re- 
sistance of  Jire  obserred  in  the  salamander :  which  being,  as 
Galen  determineth,  cold  in  the  fourth,  and  moist  in  the  third 
degree,  and  having  also  a  mucous  humidity  above  and  under 
the  skin,  by  virtue  thereof  it  may  awhile  endure  the  flame ; 
which  being  consumed,  it  can  resist  no  more.  Such  an 
humidity  there  is  observed  in  newts,  or  water-lizards,  espe- 
cially if  their  skins  be  perforated  or  pricked ;  thus  will  frogs 
and  smuls  endure  the  flame ;  thus  will  whites  of  eggs,  vitre- 
ous or  glassy  phlegm,  extinguish  a  coal ;  thus  are  unguents 
made  which  protect  awhile  from  the  fire ;  and  thus,  beside 
the  Hirpini,  there  are  later  stories  of  men  that  have  passed 
untouched  through  the  fire.  And  therefore  some  truth  we 
allow  in  the  tradition :  truth  according  unto  Galen,  that  it 
may  for  a  time  resbt  a  flame,  or,  as  Scaliger  avers,  extinguish 
or  put  out  a  coal ;  for  thus  much  wilt  many  humid  bodies 
perform :  but  that  it  perseveres  and  lives  in  that  destructive 
element,  is  a  fallacious  enlargemeot.  Nor  do  we  reasonably 
conclude,  because  for  a  time  it  endureth  fire,  it  subdueth  and 
extinguisheth  the  same, — because  by  a  cold  and  aluminous 
moisture  it  is  able  awhile  to  resist  it,  from  a  peculiarity  of 
nature  it  subsisteth  and  liveth  in  it. 

It  hath  been  much  promoted  by  stories  of  incombustible 
napkins  and  textures  which  endure  the  fire,  whose  materials 
are  called  by  the  name  of  salamander's  wool.  Which  many 
too  Uterally  apprehending,  conceive  some  investing  part,  ot 
tegument  of  the  salamander :  wherein,  beside  that  they  mis- 
take the  condition  of  this  animal,  (which  is  a  kind  of  lizard,  a 
quadruped  cordcated  and  depilous,  that  is,  without  wool,  fiir, 

•  A  corruptive  medicine,  detlrofing  Ibe  part]  like  anenic. 
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or  hair,')  they  observe  not  the  method  and  general  rule  of 
nature ;  whereby  all  quadrupeds  oviparous,  as  lizards,  frogs, 
tortoises,  chameleons,  crocodiles,  are  without  hair,  and  have 
no  covering  part  or  hairy  investment  at  all.  And  if  they  con- 
ceive thatiimn  the  skin  of  the  salamander,  these  increnable^ 
pieces  are  composed,  beside  the  experiments  made  upoo  the 
living,  that  of  Brassavolus  will  step  in,  who,  in  tlie  search  of 
this  troth,  did  bum  the  skin  of  one  dead. 

Nor  is  this  salamander's  wool  desumed"  from  any  animal, 
but  a  mineral  substance,  metaphorically  so  called  from  this 
received  opinion.  For  (beside  Germanicus's  heart,  and  Pyr- 
rbus's  great  toe,  vjiich  would  not  bum  with  the  rest  of  th^ 
bodies,)  there  are,  in  the  number  of  minerals,  some  bodies 
incombustible ;  more  remarkably  that  which  the  ancients 
named  tubetton,^  and  Pancirollus  treats  of  in  the  chapter  of 
linum  vitum.  Whereof  by  art  were  weaved  napkins,^  shirts, 
and  coats,  inconsumable  by  fire;  and  wherein  in  ancient 
times,  to  preserve  their  ashes  pure  and  without  commixture, 
they  burnt  the  bodies  of  kings.  A  napkin  hereof  PUny  re- 
ports that  Nero  bad ;  and  the  like,  saith  Paulas  Venetus,  the 
emperor  of  Tartary  sent  unto  Pope  Alexander;  and  also 
affirms  that  in  some  part  of  Tartary  there  were  mines  of  iron 
whose  filaments  were  woven  into  incombustible  cloth.  Which 
rare  manufacture,  although  delivered  for  lost  by  Pancirollus, 
yet  Salmutb,  his  commentator,  affirmeth,  that  one  Podocate- 


'  vhiek  it  a  kind  tf  liEord,  J^.]  La-  u  to  becotne  toogb.     i.  MtiaUain  eaHr, 

etria  Salaaandra,  Lin.  The  nlsmanden  or  tUutic  atbttlia!  ntetubiet  Ihe  pre- 

conititute  ■  teparaM  groDp  among  the  ceding,  bat  elulic.     It  >wliiii  od  wUcr  ; 

order  Batrachia,  t^ the  claa  Rtptilia: —  receim  on  Impres^ott  tram  the    nail; 

diridedinUi  ludandwateiulaminden;  uid  it  Tory  tough.     5.  MnmtOBi  imod, 

to  the  former  oT  which  belong!  the  Lin-  or  Hgni^rm  aibulm,   hu   Ihe   upecl 

Dean  salamander,  and  to  the  latter,  the  of  wood  ;    internal    liutre  glimawrin|  | 

water  iiiaid,  or  neat.     It  ii  KUrely  ne-  loft,  lectile,  and  toogh.     (Un.) 
cetaar;  to  my  Ibit  the  fin  itoi;  ii  ■  men        Fibret  of  aabeatm  ban  becD  employed 

tablt.  to  make  lamp*. 

s  iiKreaabU.]    Incombustible.  It  ig  not,  howerer,  abaolalely  lode- 

'  ifeniflKit.l    Obtained,  taken  froiD.  atructible  by  fiie,  though  it  long  reditt  iti 

'  aibeiHm.J    Aiittlm  ii  a  mltieral,  of  acdan. 
which  there  are  Ste  larietiesj— 1.  ami-         '  naplttm.']    Sir  Hent^e  Wooton  (em. 

anthat,  01  fiirmt.    The  •ndenta  maou.  baandoraltVenkealmastlwenty yeam) 

factuied  dotb  of  this ;  and  aeverat  ma-  among  many  other  choyce  nrittyea  had 

demc  bsTe  tuneeded  in  didng  the  aame.  one  of  these   napkins,  which  hee  told 

2.   Caoaim  <ubtitiu.     3.  Mounlma  Ua-  mee  bee  could  neiei  gaine  for  moneye, 

ther,  or  when  very  thin,  mmiibnii  peptr :  till  the  Duke  sent  him  that  one  fi>r  ■  new 

Fonsiits  of  fibrous  parts  so  inleriroirea  year's  gifte. —  Wr, 
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rus,  a  Cyprian,  had  shewed  the  same  at  Venice;  and  his 
materials  were  from  Cyprus,  where  indeed,  Dioscorides  pla- 
ceth  them;  the  same  b  also  ocularly  confinned  by  Vives 
upon  Austin,  and  Mfuolus  in  bis  CoUoquies.  And  thus  in 
our  days  do  men  practise  to  make  long-lasting  snasts*  for 
lamps  out  of  alumen  pbtmomm;  and  by  the  same  we  read  in 
Pauaanias,  that  there  always  burnt  a  lamp  before  the  image 
of  Minerra. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  the  AmphitbfEoa. 

That  the  amphisbsena,  that  is,  a  smaller  kind  of  serpent, 
which  moveth  forward  scai  backward,  hath  two  heads,  or  one 
at  either  extreme,  was  aflirmed  first  by  Nicander,  and  after 
by  many  others — by  the  author  of  the  book,  De  Theriaca  ad 
Pistmem,  ascribed  unto  Galen ;  more  plainly  Pliny,  Geminum 
habet  caput,  tanquam  parum  eatet  uno  ore  effutuU  venenum,- 
But  ^Uan  most  confidently,  who  referring  the  conceit  of 
chimaira  and  hyA-a  unto  fables,  bath  set  down  this  as  an  un- 
deniable truth. 

Whereunto  while  men  assent,  and  can  believe  a  bicipitous 
conformation  in  any  continued  species,  they  adnut  a  gemina- 
tion of  principal  parts,  not  naturally  discovered  in  any  animal. 
True  it  is,  that  other  parts  in  animals  are  not  equal;  for 
some  make  their  progression  with  many  legs,  even  to  the 
number  of  an  hundred,  as  juU,  scolopendrce,  or  such 'as  are 
termed  cetUipedei ;  some  fiy  with  two  wings,  as  birds  and 
many  insects;  some  with  four,  as  all  farinaceous  or  mealy- 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths ;  all  vaginipennous 
or  sheath-winged  insects,  as  beetles  and  dorrs ;  some  have 
three  testicles,  as  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  buzzard ;  and  some 
have  four  stomachs,  as  homed  and  ruminating  animals ;  but, 
for  the  principal  parts,  the  liver,  heart,  and  especially  the 

'nxufi.]  Thcbunilwicluafraiidlei.  A  Norfolk  ptoiioculiiiD.  Sec  Forty'i  f'ncafr. 
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brdn,  regularly  they  are  but  one  in  any  kind  of  species  what- 
soever. 

And  were  there  any  such  spedes  or  natural  lund  of  anima^ 
it  would  he  hard  to  make  good  those  six  positions  of  body, 
which  according  to  the  three  dimensions  are  ascribed  unto 
every  animal ;  that  is,  ttt/ra,  ntpra,  ante,  retro,  dextromm, 
Hnittrormm :  for  if  (as  it  is  determined)  that  be  the  anterior 
and  upper  part  wherein  the  senses  are  placed,  and  that  the 
pesterior  and  lower  part  which  is  opposite  thereunto,  there  is 
no  inferior  or  former  part  in  this  animal ;  for  the  senses  being 
placed  at  both  extremes,  doth  make  both  ends  anterior, 
which  is  impossible,  the  terms  being  relative,  which  mutually 
subsist,  and  are  not  without  each  other.  And  therefore  this 
duplicity  was  ill  contrived,  to  place  one  head  at  both  ex- 
tremes, and  had  been  more  tolerable  to  have  settled  three  oc 
four  at  one.  And  therefore,  also,  poets  have  been  more 
reasonable  than  philosophers,  and  Geryon  or  Cerberus  less 
monstrous  than  amphbbcena. 

Again,  if  any  such  thing  there  were,  it  were  not  to  be  ob- 
truded by  the  name  of  amphisbsena,  or  as  an  animal  of  one 
denominadon ;  for  properly  that  animal  is  not  one,  but  mul- 
tiplicioua  or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of 
principal  parts.  And  this  doth  Aristotle  define,  when  he 
affirmeth  a  monster  is  to  be  esteemed  one  or  many,  according 
to  its  principle,  which  he  conceived  the  heart;  whence  he 
derived  the  original  of  nerves,  and  thereto  ascribed  many  acts 
which  physicians  assign  unto  the  brain.  And  therefore,  if  it 
cannot  be  called  one,  which  hath  a  duplicity  of  hearts  in  his 
sense,  it  cannot  receive  that  appellation  with  a  plurality  of 
headfjo  ours.  And  this  the  practice  of  Christians  hath  ac- 
knowledged, who  have  baptized  these  geminous  births  and 
double  connascencies,  with  several  names,  as  conceiving  in 
them  a  distinction  of  souls,  upon  the  divided  execution  of 
their  functions ;  that  is,  while  one  wept,  the  other  laughing ; 
while  one  was  silent,  the  other  speaking ;  while  one  awaked, 
the  other  sleeping;  as  is  declared  by  three  remarkable  ex- 
amples in  Petrarch,  Vincentius,  and  the  Scottish  history  of 
Buchanan. 

It  is  not  denied  there  have  been  bicipitous  serpents  with 
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the  head  at  each  extreme,  for  an  example  hereof  we  find  in 
Aristotle,  and  of  the  Uke  form  in  Aldrovandus  ve  meet  with 
the  icon  of  a  lizard ;  and  of  this  kind,  perhaps,  might  that 
amphislHena  be,  the  picture  whereof  Cassianus  Futeus  shew- 
ed unto  the  learned  Faber.*  Which  double  formations  do 
often  happen  unto  multiparoua  generations,  more  especially 
thi^  of  serpents ;  whose  prodncdons  being  numerous,  and 
their  eggs  in  chains  or  links  together,  (vhich  sometime  con- 
join and  inosculate  into  each  other,)  they  may  unite  into 
rariouB  shapes,  and  come  out  in  mixed  formations.  But 
these  arc  monstrous  producdona,  beside  the  intention  of  na- 
ture, and  the  statutes  of  generation,  neither  begotten  of  like 
parents,  nor  begetting  the  like  agun ;  but,  irregularly  pro- 
duced, do  stand  as  anomalies  in  the  general  hook  of  nature. 
Which  being  shifts  and  forced  pieces,  rather  than  genuine 
and  proper  effects,  they  afford  us  no  illation ;  nor  is  it  reason- 
able to  conclude  firom  a  monstrosity  unto  a  species,  or  iirom 
accidental  effects  unto  the  regular  works  of  nature. 

Lastly,  the  ground  of  the  conceit  was  the  figure  of  this 
animal,  and  motion  ofttimes  both  ways ;  for  described  it  is  to 
be  like  a  worm,  and  so  equally  framed  at  both  extremes,  that 
at  an  ordinary  distance  it  b  no  easy  matter  to  determine  which 
is  the  bead ;  and  therefore,  some  observing  them  to  move 
both  ways,  have  given  the  appellation  of  heads  unto  both 
extremes,  which  is  no  proper  and  warrantable  denomination;* 
for  many  animals,  with  one  bead,  do  ordinarily  perform  both 
different  and  contrary  motions ;  crabs  move  sideling,  lobsters 
will  swim  swiftly  backward,  worms  and  leeches  will  move 
both  ways,  and  so  will  most  of  those  animals  whose  bodies 
consist  of  round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move  by  undula- 
tion; that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  the  one  protrud- 
ing the  other,  by  inversion  whereof  they  make  a  backward 
motion. 

'md<iflhli  kind,  ^c]     Firit  In  3rd  one  from  the  other,  ihe  tyet  being  re- 

(dilion.  mirkablj  iimII.     The;  are  not  renom- 

*  to  eqaalli/  framed,  Sfc,"]      Thii  ex.  oia;  and  bale  the  power  of  moving  bolb 

pUnalion  ii  quite  correct.     The  ataphit-  backwardi  and  forwardj^whenee  their 

bama  ta  chanirteriied   by  the  ringi   of  name.     It  i>  very  uaaceouatably  ipelt 

aijuare  acalea  whidi  aurrouad  iti  body,  amphitbma,  in  Griffith'!  Cuvitr,  and  in 

and  by  it>  tail,  being  nearly  limiiar  in  Gray'i  Synopni,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  Oth 

form  and  tize  lo  the  bead,  bo  ihat  it  ii  \o\,  a!  tbat  work- 
not  eaiy  at  a  glance  lo  dislinguiah  the 
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Upon  the  tame  ground  hath  arisen  the  same  mbt^te  con- 
cerning the  Bcolopendra  or  hundred-footed  insect,  as  is  de- 
Hvered  hy  Rhodigious  from  the  scholiait  of  Nicander:  Dicitvr 
i  Nicandro,  n/tfnia^^c,  id  est,  dicephabu  aut  bicept  Jietum 
vero,  guoniatn  retrortum  (tU  acribit  Arittotles)  €irrepU,  ob- 
served by  Aldrovaodiu,  but  most  plainly  by  Mufifetus,  who 
thus  GODcludeth  upon  the  text  of  Nicander :  Tamen  pace 
ttaiti  authorit  dixerim,  wucvm  ilU  Amtaxat  caput,  licit  pari 
faciUttUe,  prortum  eapite,  retrorntm  ducente  cauda,  incedat, 
quod  Nicandro  aititque  impomitse  dubUo;  that  is,  under 
favour  of  bo  great  an  author,  the  scolopendra  hath  but  one 
head,  although  with  equal  fadhty  it  inoveth  forward  and 
backward,  which  I  suspect  deceived  Nicander  and  others. 

And  therefore  we  must  crave  leave  to  doubt  of  this  double- 
headed  serpent  until  we  have  the  advantage  to  behold,  or 
have  an  iterated  ocular  testimony  concerning  such  as  are 
sometimes  mentioned  by  American  relators,  and  also  such  as 
CassianuB  Puteus  shewed  in  a  picture  to  Johannes  Faber, 
and  that  which  is  set  down  under  the  name  of  anqthitbeena 
europaa,  in  his  learned  discourse  upon  Hemanden's  Hittory 
of  America? 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

That  young  Vipers  force  their  way  through  the  bowels  of 
their  Dam, 

That  the  young  npers  force  their  way  through  the  bowels  of 
their  dam,  or  that  the  female  viper,  in  the  act  of  generation, 
bites  off  the  head  of  the  male,  in  revenge  whereof  the  young 
ones  eat  through  the  womb  and  belly  of  the  female,  is  a  very 
ancient  tradition ;  in  this  sense  entertained  in  the  hieroglyphiclLS 
of  the  Egyptians;^  affirmed  by  Herodotus,  Nicander,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  ^lian,  Jerome,  Basil,  Isidore ;  seems  countenanced 
by  Aristotie  and  his  scholar  Theophrastus :  from  hence  is 

*  and  ther^art,  ^-c]    Pint  added  in 
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commonly  assigned  the  reason  wliy  the  Romans  punished 
parricides  by  drowning  them  in  a  sack'  with  a  viper.  And  so 
perhaps,  upon  the  same  opinion,  the  men  of  Melita,  when 
they  saw  a  viper  upon  the  hand  of  Paul,  said  presently,  with- 
out conceit  of  any  other  sin,  "No  douht  this  man  is  a  mur- 
derer, who,  though  be  have  escaped  the  sea,  yet  vengeance 
sufiereth  him  not  to  live :"  that  is,  be  is  now  paid  in  his  own 
way,  the  parricidous  animal  and  punishment  of  murderers  is 
upon  him.  And  though  the  tradition  were  current  among 
the  Greeks,  to  confirm  the  same,  the  Ladn  name  is  introduc- 
ed, Yipera  qitaa  eipariat.  That  passage  also  in  the  gospel, 
"  O  ye  generation  of  vipers ! "  hath  found  expositions  which 
countenance  this  conceit.  Notwithstanding  which  authori- 
ties, transcribed  relations  and  conjectures,  upon  enquiry  we 
find  the  same  repugnant  unto  experience  and  reason.^ 

And  first,  it  seems  not  only  iiyurious  unto  the  providence 
of  nature,  to  ordain  a  way  of  production  which  should  destroy 
the  producer,  or  contrive  the  continuation  of  the  apedes  hy ' 
the  destruction  of  the  cootmuator,  but  it  overthrows  and 
frustrates  the  great  benediction  of  God,  "God  blessed  them, 
saying,  be  fruithil  and  multiply."  Now,  if  it  be  so  ordained 
that  some  must  regularly  perish  by  multiplication,  and  these 
be  the  iruits  of  fioictifying  in  the  viper,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
God  did  bless,  but  curse,  this  animal ;  "  Upon  thy  belly  sbalt 
tbou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  thy  life,"  was  not  so  great 
a  punishment  unto  the  serpent  after  the  fall,  as  "increase,  be 
fruitfiil  and  multiply,"  was,  before.  This  were  to  confound 
the  maledictions  of  God,  and  translate  the  curse  of  the  wo- 
man upon  the  serpent ;  that  is,  in  dohre  pariet,  "in  sorrow 
shalt  thou  bring  forth ;"  which,  being  proper  unto  the  wo- 
man, is  verified  best  in  the  viper,  whose  delivery  is  not  only 
accompanied  with  ptun,  but  also  with  death  itself.  And  laatiy, 
it  overthrows  the  carefiil  course  and  parental  provision  of 


'  amd  reatm.']    Hooeit  muter  Boa  i*  poMi  lliem  with  lome  plaiuibllitr.   (S« 

•nrj  pertinadaui  in  U>  oppoddon  la  the  AnmB,  ftff  149.)    For  tliere  mt  not 

■rguDient*  of  onr  >atbor,  m  to  Ibe  im-  wantiag  pan1l«li  ind  well~iuthenlicatcd 

prolMblUty  *Dd  unnaionableaeu  of  ibe  catet   in  nhich  ihe  act  of  propigalion 

vulgar  tenet  leipeding  the  viper — tfaal  ii  fatal :  Ihongh  ia  tbe  preietic  use  it  i* 

it  Ian  it!  own  life  In  giving  life  to  iti  not  n. 
prdgeny ;  and  in  loine  reipnie  be  op- 
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nature,  whereby  the  young  ones  newly  excluded  aie  sustuned 
by  the  dan,  and  protected  imtil  they  grow  up  to  a  suffidency 
for  themselves.  All  which  is  perverted  in  this  eruptive  ge- 
neration ;  for  the  dam  being  destroyed,  the  younglings  are 
left  to  their  own  protection ;  which  is  not  conceivable  thcfy 
can  at  all  perform,  and  whereof  they  afford  ue  a  remarkable 
confirmance  many  days  after  birth :  for  the  young  ones,  sup- 
posed to  break  through  the  belly  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any 
fright,  for  protection  run  into  it;  for  then  the  old  one  re- 
ceives them  in  at  her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being 
past,  they  will  return  again ;  ^  which  is  a  peculiar  way  of 


'wiU  upon  mg  /right,  4'C.]     Th'a  ii  ayarte  of  the  fourth  month  (ficr  iMmi- 

■dmittid  to  be  Irue  of  the  nitlle-tnitkE,  didon.     Hanng  thai,  b;  ■  urt  of  pir- 

bol  denied  or  the  liper.     I  lubjoin  two  taritiuo,  quilted  their  mother,  the  joung 

puugn  from   Cunrr,  by  Oriffllht,  *aL  vipen,  for  KHue  time  Bfttr,  mrjr  with 

ii,  pp.  3t4,  35S.  them  the  remajni  of  the  egg  which  eo- 

"  The  crolali  are  Tinpiroiu  ;  it  Mar-  doted  them,  and  which  then  hsTe  the  ip- 

dnique  it  ii  the  general  penuaaion  that  praiance  of  irregniarlf  lam  membraneL 

Uie   oSlipring  are  eaten    b;  the  npen  But  from  that  time  they  are  cDtiKlr 

when  they  are  very  young,  and  a  little  itrengert  to  the  being  whidi  gaie  them 

■Iter  their  birth.     According  to  M.  Fa-  birth,  and   do  not  aeek  rel>^  JD    hei 

liiot  de  BeauToit,  (bii  prejudice  derivei  mouth,  on  the  approadi  of  danger,  aa 

iu  otigin  from  a  fact  wrongly  interpreted,  the  audenti  erroneooil;  imagined." 

In  the  Gnt  journey  made  by  thia  natu-  Thii  resemblance  of  die  rtDuiQeorthe 

iaiiiI,iD  the  counl^  of  the  native  TthoT'  egg  which  the  young  ilpeti  carry  about 

lettt,  he  uw  a  crolalut  iorridmi  in  a  viih  them,  ts  "irregDlarly  torn  rant- 

path,  and  approached  it  at  lofUy  u  po<-  bianet,"  may  poBiibly  baTs  promoted  the 

tible.    At  the  moment  when  ic  wat  about  popular  error  under  <Uieatrion.     While 

to  be  itmcli,  the  animal  agitated  iti  lal-  haa  tbe  following  remarka. 

tiei,  opened  a  wide  throat,  and  received  "  Though  they  are  oriparoua,  yet  Ihey 

'   ■    *    '                          Tiviparoui  alw,  hatcliing  their  yoMBg 

lin  their  bellin,  and  then  btinpng 

;  itieif  out  of  danger,  it  them  forth.     Whereaa  snake)  lay  dkaint 

openeaiia  moutn  again  and  let  the  young  of  eggi  every  lummerin  my  melon  bedi, 

ones  Dul,  which,  howerer,  entered  there  in  ipiie  of  all  that  my  people  can  do  to 

again,  on  Che  appearaoee  of  a  new  dan-  prevent  them  {  which  eggi  do  not  hatch 

ger.     H.  Onillemail,  ■  eountryman  of  till  the  ipring  following,  aa  I  have  ofted 

our  own,  has  verified  the  tame  Gut."  experienced.      Several   intelligent  folki 

"  In  (he  fine  dayi  of  early  ipring,  the  auure  me  that  they  have  teen  the  viper 

vipera  may  be  leen  balking  in  the  mom-  open  her  mouth  and  admit  her  belplen 

ing  >un,  00  little  hilli  exposed  to  an  young  down  her  throat  on  sudden  nr- 

eailera  taped,  and  they  speedily  occupy  priies,  juat  ai  the  female  opoanim  does 

Ihemaelvet  in  the  great  work  of  propa-  her  brood  into  the  pouch  under  her  belly, 

gating  thnr  spedei.     The  act  of  genera-  upon  the  like  emergendei  i  and  yet  the 

tion  takei  a  *ery  long  time  in  iti  accom-  London  viper  catcher*  inniton  it,  to  Hr. 

pllihment,  and  III  reinll  i>  the  viviGcation  Barrington,  thai  no  auch  thing  ever  hap- 

of  from  twelve  lo  twenty-five  eggi,  alnuHl  pent." 

at  large  ai  theae  of  wreiu   or  titmice.  "  On  August  the  4th,  ITTS,we  inrprii- 

Theie  exdude  (he  young,  in  the  womb  ed  a  large  viper,  which  seemed  very  heavy 

of  the  mother,  and  there  they  remain  and  bloated,  aa  it  lay  in  the  grm  baaking 

colled  up,  and   coiue  to  the  length  of  intheann.     When  we  came  to  cut  it  up, 

three  or  four  incbea  before  they  iaiue  we  found  ihat  the  abdomen  wai  crowded 

forth,  which  they  generally  do  in  the  with  young,  fifteen  in  number;  the  abort- 
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refuge,  and  although  it  seem  strange,  is  avowed  by  frequent 
experience  and  undeniable  testimony.' 

As  for  the  experiment,  although  we  have  thrice  attempted 
it,  it  hath  not  well  succeeded ;  for  though  we  fed  them  with 
milk,  bran,  cheese,  &c.  the  females  always  died  before  the 
young  ones  were  mature  for  this  eruptioii;  but  rest  suffici- 
ently confirmed  in  ibe  experiments  of  worthy  enquirers. 
"Wherein  to  omit  the  ancient  conviction  of  Apollonius,  we 
shall  set  down  some  few  of  modem  writers.  The  first,  of 
Amatus  Luaitanua,  in  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides,  HiU- 
mut  not  viperaa  pragnanteM  incUuas  pixidibut  parere,  qwe 
inde  ex  pariu  nee  morttue,  vec  visceribtu  perforata  mtaue- 
rutU.  The  second  is  that  of  Scaltger,  Vvpertu  ab  in^patien- 
tibtu  mora  fcetihw  ntanerouttinut  rumpi  atque  interireijal- 
sum  esse  tcimus,  qui  in  yincentii  Catnerini  circulatoru  Ugnea 
theca  vidimus  enatat  viperelia*,  parente  said.  The  last, 
and  most  plain,  of  Franciscus  Bustamantinus,  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician of  Alcals  de  Henares,  whose  words,  in  his  third  De 
Animatitibus  Scripturee,  are  these :  C^  verd  per  me  et  per 
alios  hac  ipsa  ditqtdsittem  tematd  v^tertTM  progeme,  ^c. 
tbat  is,  when  by  myself  and  others,  I  had  enquired  the  truth 
hereof,  including  vipers  in  a  glass,  and  feeding  them  with 
cheese  and  bran,  I  undoubtedly  found,  that  the  viper  was  not 
delivered  by  the  tearing  of  her  bowels ;  but  I  beheld  the 
young  ones  excluded  by  the  passage  of  generation,  near  the 
orifice  of  the  siege.*  Whereto  we  might  also  add  the  ocular 
confirmation  of  Lacuna  upon  Dioscorides,  Ferdinandus  Im- 

«t  of  which  meunred  fiiil  leien  inchct,  iha  p«rcti>cd  thit  danger  WM  iFprouh- 

U)d  wtre  sbout  Ihe  ilie  of  full-giawn  Ing;  beuute  Ihen  probibly  we  ahoold 

eanh-vomu.     Tbii  little  Try  iungd  Into  Ime  Ibnnd  them  lomewben  In  the  nnk, 

the  irarld  with  the  Iras  (iper-ipiiit about  uid  Dot  la  the  abdameD." 
them,  ihowing  great  alercneu  u  loon  u         l  undtimih  iHtiauny.]     Particularly 

diwngaged  from  the  belly  at  the  dam  :  by  Scaliger,  Enrdt.  101,  l^  aiirv^^. 

they  twiited  and  wriggled  about,  and  Kl  The  like  ii  uyde  of  the  wea»el,  that  ihee 

IbemielTeiup.sndgapedTtTy  widewbea  bring<  forth  at  the  month,  by  caiue  Ihey 

touched  with  a  Mick,  ihowing  manlfert  „„  fan  remore  her  young  onei  wltli 

takenaofinenaceanddeaince,Ihaughu  her  month.     AndthaiJuno  lamed  Oa- 

yet  they  had  no  manner  of  fang,  that  we  ijnlhie,  Alcraena'i  mayd.  into  a  wea«*l, 

could  find,  erea  with  the  help  of  our  ,;j  ^i,  y0^,,  bycsnte  Bhee  had  con- 

*^  *iJ^f!"  ,.   ,  ,  aened  her  with  a  lye,  that  her  miitni* 

J  J^  Z'i  T°  ■*  T^^     '  ™  '"ouil't  a  bed-LfTr. 

^a  brood  had  ever  been  .n  the  open  «r         ,  j  „,^^,     f„^    ,^.]     ThU  i> 

befcre  ;  «.d  that  they  were  taken  in  for  ^    ,  »  ^        ^g       „„ 

reftagff,  at  the  month  of  the  dam,  when  "^   *     '  " 
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penitus,  and  that  learned  physician  of  Naples,  Aarelios  Se- 
verinus.'' 

Now,  although  the  tradition  be  untrue,  there  wanted  not 
many  grounds  which  made  it  plausibly  received.    The  Brst 
was,  a  favourable  indulgence  and  special  contrivance  of  na- 
ture, which  was  the  conceit  of  Herodotus,  who  thus  defiyer- 
eth  himself: — "Fearful  animals,  and  such  as  serve  for  food, 
nature  hath  made  more  fruitful;  but  upon  the  offensive  and 
noxious  kind  she  hath  not  conferred  fertility.    So  the  bare, 
that  becometh  a  prey  unto  man,  unto  beasts,  and  fowls  of  the 
air,  is  fruitful  even  to  superfoetation ;  but  the  lion,  a  fierce 
and  ferocious  animaj,  hath  young  ones  but  seldom,  and  also 
but  one  at  a  time.     Vipers  indeed,  although  destructive,  are 
fruitful ;  but,  lest  their  number  should  increase.  Providence 
hath  contrived  another  way  to  abate  it ;  for  in  copulation  the 
female  bites  off  the  head  of  the  male,  and  the  young  ones 
destroy  the  mother."    But  this  will  not  consut  vrith  reascm, 
as  we  have  declared  before.    And  if  we  more  nearly  consider 
the  condition  of  vipers  and  noxious  animals,  we  shall  discover 
another  higher  provision  of  nature :  how,  although  in  their 
paucity  she  hath  not  abridged  their  malignity,  yet  hath  she 
notoriously  effected  it  hy  their  secessitHi  or  latitancy.     For  not 
only  offensive  insects,  as  hornets,  wasps,  and  the  like,  hut  san- 
guineous corticated  animals,  as  serpents,  toads,  and  lizards, 
do  lie  hid  and  betake  themselves  to  coverts  in  the  winter. 
Whereby  most  countries  enjoying  the  immunity  of  Ireland 
and  Candy,  there  ariseth  a  temporal  security  from  their 
venoms,  and  an  intermission  of  their  mischiefs,  mercifully  re- 
quiting the  time  of  their  activities. 

A  second  ground  of  this  effect  was  conceived,  the  justice 
of  nature,  whereby  she  compensates  the  death  of  the  father 
hy  the  matricide  or  murder  of  the  mother;  and  this  was  the 
expression  of  Nicander.  But  the  cause  hereof  is  as  improb- 
able as  the  effect;  and  were  indeed  an  improvident  revenge 
in  the  young  ones,  whereby  in  consequence,  and  upon  defect 
of  provision,  they  must  destroy  themselves.  And  whereas  he 
expressetb  this  decollation  of  the  male  by  so  full  a  term  as 

'  Whertla,  !(•:.')    Fim  added  in  3rd  »dilion. 
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AnaUtntn,  that  is  to  cut  or  lop  off,  the  act  is  hardly  conceir- 
able;  for  the  female  viper  hath  but  two  considerable  teeth,  and 
those  so  disposed,  so  slender  and  needle  pointed,  that  they  are 
apter  for  puncture  than  any  act  of  incision.  And  if  any  tike 
action  there  be,  it  may  be  only  some  fast  retention  or  sudden 
compression  in  the  orgatmua  or  fiiry  of  their  lust,  according 
as  that  expression  of  Horace  is  construed  concerning  Lydia 
and  Telephua ; 

site  pncr  furnu, 

Imprasdl  memoTem  denu  Ubiis  nobun. 

Others  ascribe  this  effect  unto  the  numerous  conception  of 
the  viper ;  and  this  was  the  opintpn  of  Theophrastus ;  who, 
though  he  denieth  the  exesion  or  forcing  through  the  belly, 
conceiveth  nevertheless  that,  upon  a  full  and  plentiful  imple- 
tion  there  may,  perhaps,  succeed  a  disruption  of  the  matrix, 
as  it  happeneth  sometimes  in  the  long  and  slender  fish  aeui.* 
Now,  although  in  hot  countries,  and  very  numerous  concep- 
tions, in  the  viper  or  other  animals,  there  may  sometimes 
ensue  a  dilaceration  of  the  genital  parts,  yet  is  this  a  rare  and 
contingent  effect,  and  not  a  natural  and  constant  way  of  ex- 
clusion. For  the  wise  Creator  hath  formed  the  organs  of 
animals  unto  their  operations,  and  in  whom  he  ordaineth  a 
numerous  conception,  in  them  he  hath  prepared  convenient 
receptacles,  and  a  suitable  way  of  exclusion. 

Others  do  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continued  or 
protracted  time  of  delivery,  presumed  to  last  twenty  days ; 
whereat,  excluding  but  one  a  day,  the  latter  brood,  impatient, 
by  a  forcible  proruption  anticipate  their  period  of  exclusion ; 
and  tiis  was  the  assertion  of  Pliny,  CiBteri  tarditatU  impaii- 
etttet  prorttmpant  latera,  occtsd  parente ;  which  was  occasion- 
ed upon  a  mistake  of  the  Greek  text  in  Aristotle,  r/xru  &  iv 
liitf  ii/iifff  xaf  li,r!xm  H  <rX«/iii  ^  e'jwii,  vhich  are  literally  thus 
translated,  Parit  auiem  una  die  gecundUm  unum,  parit  autem 
plures  gu&m  viginti,  and  may  be  thus  Englished,  "  She  bring- 
eth  forth  in  one  day,  one  by  one,  and  sometimes  more  than 
twenty :"  and  so  hath  Scaliger  rendered  it,  Sigillatim  parit, 
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obMhit  tmd  di^,  interdum  plures  qudm  Dtginti;  but  Pliny, 
whom  Gaza  foUoweth,  hath  differently  traoBlated  It,  Singulos 
diebtu  singulU  parit,  numero/ere  viginti;  whereby  he  ex- 
tends the  ezclusioD  unto  twenty  days,  which  in  die  teztusry 
sense  Is  fully  accomplished  in  one. 

But  what  hath  most  advanced  it,  is  a  mistake  in  another 
text  of  Aristotle,  which  seeaeth  directly  to  determine  this 
disruption,  rlxm  /ux^  i^flitai  j>  ii/iieit  aJ  nfi^ynmvj  rgmjhi,  famn 
i)  xai  fouAr  iiafxirfim  a.W^  <S'fX"^>  which  Gaza  hath  thus 
transkted,  Parit  ccUtdot  abvolutot  membram*,  qtue  tertio  die 
mmpuntur,  evenit  interdum  ut  qui  in  aiero  adhuc  sunt  abroti* 
membramt  prorumpant.  Now  herein  probably  Pliny,  ai>d 
many  unce  have  been  mistaken ;  for  the  disruption  of  the 
membranes  or  skins,  which  include  the  young  ones,  amceiring 
a  dilaceration  of  the  matrix  and  belly  of  the  viper ;  and  con- 
cluding, from  a  casual  dilaceradon,  a  regular  and  constant 
disruption. 

As  for  the  Latin  word,  vipera,  which  in  the  etymology  of 
Isidore  promoteth  this  conceit,  more  properly  it  may  imply 
vhipera.*  For  whereas  other  serpents  lay  eggs,'  the  viper 
exdudeth  living  animals;  and  though  the  ceriutet  be  also 
viviparous,  aud  we  have  found  formed  snakes  in  the  belly  of 
the  caecilia  or  slow-worm,  yet  may  the  viper  emphatically  bear 
the  name.  For  the  notation  or  etymology  is  not  of  necessity 
adequate  unto  the  name;  and  therefore,  though  animal  be 
deduced  from  antma,  yet  are  there  many  animations  beside, 
and  plants  wiU  challenge  a  nght  therein  as  well  as  sensible 
creatures. 

As  touching  the  texts  of  Scripture,  and  compeUation  of 
the  Pharisees  by  "generation  of  vipers,"  although  construc- 
tions he  made  hereof  conformable  to  this  tradition,  and  it  may 
be  plausibly  expounded,  that  out  of  a  viperous  condition  they 
conspired  against  their  prophets  and  destroyed  their  spiritual 
parents ;  yet  (as  Jansenius  observeth)  Gregory  and  Jerome 
do  make  another  construction ;  apprehending  thereby  what 
is  usually  implied  by  that  proverb,  Mali  corvi,  malum  ocwn; 

*  At  far  Ike  Latin  taord,  i^.]  The  *  'gf-l  Thai  the  etie  it  vmpara,  tn 
airrect  dcrivMioa  of  the  word  ii  here    mf  deDHHUtradre  note  9,  lupr*  p.  441. 
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that  is,  "of  evil  parents,  an  evil  generadon,"  a  posterity  not 
unlike  their  majority,  of  mischievous  progenitors  a  venomous 
and  destrucUve  progeny. 

And  lastly,  concerning  the  hieroglyphical  account,  accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  conception  set  down  by  Orus  Apollo,  the 
authority  thereof  is  only  emblematical;  for  were  the  concep- 
tion  true  or  false,  to  their  apprehensions  it  expressed  filial 
impiety : '  which  strictly  taken,  and  totally  received  for  truth, 
might  perhaps  begin,  but  surely  promote  thb  conception. 

More  doubtiiil  assertions  have  been  raised  of  no  anitnal 
than  the  viper,  as  we  have  dispersedly  noted ;  and  Francisco 
Redi  hath  amply  discovered  in  his  noble  observations  of 
vipers : '  from  good  reasons  and  iterated  experiments  affirm- 
ing, that  a  viper  contdneth  no  humour,  excrement,  or  part 
which,  either  drank  or  eat,  is  able  to  kill  any ;  that  the  rem&r- 
sore»  or  dog-teeth,  are  not  more  than  two  in  either  sex; 
that  these  teeth  are  hollow,  and  though  they  bite  and  prick 
therewith,  yet  are  they  not  venomous,  but  only  open  a  way 
and  entrance  unto  the  poison,  which  notwithstanding  is  not 
poisonous  except  it  touch  or  attain  unto  the  blood;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  poison  in  this  animal,  but  only  that  almost 
insipid  Uquor  like  oil  of  almonds,  which  stagnates  in  the 
sheaths  and  cases  that  cover  the  teeth ;  and  that  this  pro< 
ceeds  not  from  the  bladder  of  gall,  but  is  rather  generated  in 
the  head,  and  perhaps  demitted  and  sent  from  thence  into 
these  cases  by  salival  conduits  and  passages,  which  the  head 
commnnicateth  unto  them." 

'  It  expretitd filial  im^ty.'\    Correct,  menu,  ai  dtt^led  in  thii  paragnph,  hare 

10  ftr  u  tbe  (ulgir  conccplion  tet  down  been  conArmtd  by  liter  obumtiiiiii. 

byOnu  ApoUo,  115.     See  Cbwnpollion,  *  Meri  dmAlfal,  ^c-l    Thii  pangnrh 

/V^cb,  p.  103.  nil  flret  added  in  eih  edilion. 

^  Fmciict  lUH,  4«.]  Radi'i  eiperi- 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

That  Hares  are  both  male  and  female. 

The  double  sex  of  single  hares,  or  that  every  Hare  is  both 
male  and  female,  beside  the  vulgar  opinion,  was  the  aflSrma- 
tive  of  Archelaus,  of  Plutarch,  Philoatratus,  and  many  more. 
Of  the  same  belief  have  been  the  Jewish  rabbins.  The 
Bame  is  likewise  confirmed  from  the  Hebrew  word,*  which,  aa 
though  there  were  no  single  malea  of  that  kind,  hath  only 
obtained  a  name  of  the  feminine  gender.  As  also  from  (he 
symbolical  foundadon  of  its  prohibidon  in  the  law,-)'  and  what 
vices  therein  it  figured ;  that  is,  not  only  pusillaramity  and 
timidity  irom  its  temper,  feneration  °  or  usury  from  its  fcecnn- 
dity  and  superfetation,  but  from  this  mixture  of  sexes,  un- 
natural venery  and  degenerous  elfemination.'  Nor  are  there 
hardly  any  who  either  treat  of  mutation  or  mixtion  of  sexes, 
who  have  not  left  some  mention  of  this  point ;  some  speaking 
positively,  others  dubiously,  and  most  resigning  it  unto  the 
enquiry  of  the  reader.  N^ow  hereof  to  apeak  distinctly,  they 
mnst  be  male  and  female  by  mutation  and  succes^on  of  sexes, 
or  else  by  compontion,  mixture,  or  union  thereof. 

As  for  the  mutation  of  sexes,  or  transition  into  one  another, 
we  cannot  deny  it  in  hares,  it  l>eing  observable  in  man.  For 
hereof,  beside  Empedocles  or  Tiresias,  there  are  not  a  few 
examples :  and  though  very  few,  or  rather  none  which  have 
emasculated  or  turned  women,  yet  very  many  who  from  an 
esteem  or  reality  of  being  women  have  infallibly  proved  men. 
Some  at  the  first  point  of  their  menstruous  eruptions ;  some 
in  the  day  of  their  marriage ;  others  many  years  after,  which 
occasioned  disputes  at  law,  and  contestations  concerning  a 
restore  of  the  dowry.    And  that  not  only  mankind,  but  many 


t  idded  in  (he  3rd  rdilion. 
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Other  animals  may  eufifer  this  tranaexion,  we  will  not  deny,  or 
hold  it,^  all  impossible ;  although  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the 
postick  and  backward  position  of  the  femimne  parts  in  quad- 
rupeds, they  can  hardly  admit  the  substitution  of  a  protru- 
sion effectual  unto  masculine  generation,  except  it  be  in  re- 
tromingents,  and  such  as  couple  backward. 

Nor  shall  we  only  concede  the  succeBdon  of  sexes  in  some, 
but  shall  not  dispute  ihe  transition  of  reputed  species  in 
others;  that  is,  a  transmutation,  or  (as  Paracelsiana  term  it) 
transplantation  of  one  into  another.  Hereof  in  perfect  ani- 
mals of  a  congenerous  seed,  or  near  affinity  of  natures,  exam- 
ples are  not  unJrequent,  as  in  horses,  asses,  dogs,  foxe^ 
pheasants,  cocks,  &c.  but  in  imperfect  kinds,  and  such  where 
the  diBcrimination  of  sex  is  obscure,  these  transformations  are 
more  common,  and  in  some  within  tbemaelTes  without  coin- 
mixion,  as  particularly  in  caterpillars  or  silkwonns,  wherein 
there  is  a  visible  and  triple  transfiguration.  But  in  plants, 
wherein  there  is  no  distinction  of  sex,  these  transplantations 
are  conceived  more  obvious  than  any ;  as  that  of  barley  into 
oats,  of  wheat  into  darnel ;  and  those  grains  which  generally 
arise  among  con,  as  cockle,  aracut,  <egUops,  and  other  de- 
generations, which  come  up  in  unexpected  shapes,  when  they 
want  the  support  and  muntenance  of  the  primary  and  master- 
forms.  And  the  same  do  some  affirm  concerning  other  plants 
in  less  analogy  of  figures ;  as  the  mutation  of  mint  into 
cresses,  baul  into  serpoil,  and  turnips  into  racUshes.  In  all 
which,  as  Severinus*  conceiveth,  there  may  be  eqtuvocal 
seeds  and  hermaphroditical  principles,  which  contun  the 
radicaUty  and  power  of  different  forms ;  thus  in  the  seed  of 
wheat  there  lietb  obscurely  the  seminality  of  darnel,  although 
in  a  secondary  or  inferior  way,  and  at  some  distance  of  pro- 
duction ;  which,  nevertheless,  if  it  meet  with  convenient  pro- 
motion, or  a  conflux  and  conspiration  of  causes  more  poweriul 
than  the  other,  it  then  be^neth  to  ediiy  in  chief,  and  con- 
temning the  superintendent  form,  produceth  the  signatures  of 
itself. 

Now  therefore,  although  we  deny  not  these  several  mnta- 

*  h  Idea  Medichia  PlalatapliUe. 
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tiong,  and  do  allow  that  hares  may  exchange  their  sex,*  yet 
thifl  we  conceive  doth  come  to  pass  but  sometimes,  and  not  in 
that  vicissitude  or  annual  alternation  as  is  presumed :  that  it, 
from  imperfection  to  perfection,  from  perfection  to  imperfec- 
tion ;  from  female  unto  male,  from  male  to  female  again,  and 
so  in  a  drcle  to  both,  without  a  permansion  in  either.  For 
beside  the  inconceivable  mutation  of  temper,  which  should 
yearly  alternate  the  sex,  this  is  injurious  unto  the  order  of 
nature,  whose  operations  do  rest  in  the  perfection  of  their  in- 
tents, which,  having  once  attamed,  they  maintain  their  accom- 
plished ends,  and  relapse  not  again  into  their  progressional 
imperfections.  So  if,  in  the  minority  of  natural  vigour,  the 
parts  of  seminality  take  place,  when  upon  the  increase  or 
growth  thereof  the  masculine  appear,  the  first  deugn  of  na- 
ture is  achieved,  and  those  parts  are  after  mainttuned. 

But  surely  it  much  impeacbeth  this  iterated  transexion  of 
bares,  if  that  be  true  which  Cardan  and  other  physicians 
affirm,  that  transmutation  of  sex  is  only  so  in  opinion ;  and 
that  these  transfeminated  persons  were  really  men  at  first, 
although  succeeding  years  produced  the  manifesto  or  evidence 
of  their  virilities:  which,  although  intended  and  formed,  was 
not  at  first  excluded ;  and  that  the  examples  hereof  have 
undergone  no  real  or  new  transexion,  but  were  androgynally 
bom,  and  under  some  kind  of  hermaphrodites.  For  though 
Galen  do  favour  the  opinion,  that  the  distinctive  parts  of 
sexes  are  only  different  in  portion,  that  is,  inversion  or  pro- 
trusion, yet  will  this  hardly  be  made  out  from  the  anatomy  of 
those  parts ;  the  testicles  being  so  seated  in  the  female,  that 
they  admit  not  of  protrusion,  and  the  neck  of  the  matrix 
wanting  those  parts  which  are  discoverable  in  the  organ  of 
virili^. 

The  second,  and  most  received  acception  is,  that  hares  are 
male  and  female  by  conjunction  of  both  sexes,  and  such  as 
are  found  in  mankind,  poetically  called  hermaphrodites ;  sup- 
posed to  be  formed  from  the  equaUty,  or  non  vtctorie  of  either 
seed ;  carrying  about  them  the  parts  of  man  and  woman, 

» itx.]  Why  mij  ool  the  «x  teem  to  nurdei  lit)  ripe  age  or  marriage  h»»t 
chingeinhareBnilherthaniii  lAen?  Hre-  lUicaiered  (he iniCniineiili  of  tbe male  10 
quent  iloryei  wee  have  of  toDie  uken  Ibr    haire  been  but  hidden. — Wr. 
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although  with  great  variety  in  perfection,  site,  and  ability, 
not  only  aa  Aristotle  conceived,  with  a  constant  impotency  in 
one,  bat  as  later  observers  affirm,  sometimes  with  ability  of 
either  venery.  And  therefore  the  providence  of  some  laws 
have  thought  good,  that  at  the  years  of  maturity  they  should 
elect  one  sex,  and  the  errors  in  the  other  should  suffer  a 
severer  punishment.  Whereby,  endeavouring  to  prevent  in- 
continency,  they  unawares  enjoined  perpetual  chastity ;  for 
being  executive  m  both  parts,  and  confined  unto  one,  they 
restrauied  a  natural  power,  and  ordained  a  partial  vir^nity. 
Plato,  and  some  of  the  rabbins,  proceeded  bigher,  who  con- 
ceived the  first  man  an  hermaphrodite;  and  Marcus  Leo,  the 
learned  Jew,  in  some  sense  hath  allowed  it ;  affirming  that 
Adam  in  one  tuppotitum,  without  division,  contained  both 
male  and  female.  And  therefore,  whereas  it  is  said  in  the 
text,  that  "  God  created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him,  male  and  female  created  he  them : " 
applying  the  singular  and  plural  unto  Adam,  it  might  denote, 
that  in  one  substance,  and  in  himself  he  included  both  sexes, 
which  was  after  divided,  and  the  female  called  woman.  The 
opinion  of  Aristotle  extendetb  farther,  from  whose  assertion 
all  men  should  he  hermaphrodites ;  for  affirming  that  women 
do  not  spermatize,  and  confer  a  place  or  receptacle  rather 
than  essential  principles  of  generation,  be  deductively  includes 
both  sexes  in  mankind ;  for  from  the  father  proceed  not  only 
males  and  females,  but  iirom  him  also  must  hermaphrodidcat 
and  masculo-feminine  generations  be  derived,  and  a  com- 
mixion  of  both  sexes  arise  from  the  seed  of  one.  But  the 
schoolmen  have  dealt  with  that  sex  more  hardly  than  any 
other ;  who,  though  they  have  not  much  disputed  their  gene- 
ration, yet  have  they  controverted  their  resurrection,  and 
raised  a  query,  whether  any  at  the  last  day  should  arise  in 
the  sex  of  women ;  as  may  be  observed  in  the  supplement  of 
Aquinas. 

Now,  as  we  must  acknowledge  this  androgynal  *  condition 
in  man,  so  can  we  not  deny  the  like  doth  happen  in  beasts. 
Thus  do  we  read  in  Pliny,  that  Nero's  chariot  was  drawn  by 
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four  bermaphroditical  mares ;  and  Cardan  affirms  be  also  be- 
held one  at  Antwerp.  And  thus  may  we  also  concede,  that 
hares  have  been  of  both  sexes,,  and  some  bare  ocularly  coo- 
firmed  it;  but  that  the  whole  species  or  kind  should  be 
bisexoua  or  double-sexed,  we  cannot  affirm,  who  have  found 
the  parts  of  male  and  female  respectively  distinct  and  single 
in  any  wher^  we  have  enquired ;  and  the  Hke  success  bad 
Bocchinus  in  such  as  be  dissected.*  And  whereas  it  is  con- 
ceived, that  being  an  harmless  animal,  and  delectable  food 
unto  man,  nature  hath  made  them  with  double  sexes,  that 
actively  and  passively  performing,  they  might  more  noiner- 
ously  increase,  we  forget  an  higher  providence  of  nature 
whereby  she  espemlly  promotes  the  multiplication  of  hares, 
which  is  by  superfetation ;  that  is,  a  conception  upon  a  ceo- 
ception,  or  an  improvement  of  a  second  fruit  before  the  first 
be  excluded  ;  preventing  hereby  the  usual  intermission  and 
vacant  time  of  generation,  which  is  very  common  and  fre- 
quently observable  in  hares,  mentioned  long  ago  by  Aiistotle, 
Herodotus,  and  Phny;  and  we  have  often  observed,  that 
after  the  first  cast,  there  remain  successive  conceptions,  and 
other  younglings  very  immature,  and  far  from  their  term  of 
exclusion. 

Nor  need  any  man  to  question  this  in  bares,  for  the  same  we 
observe  doth  sometime  happen  in  women:  for  although  it  be 
true,  that  upon  conception  the  inward  orifice  of  the  matrix 
exactly  dosetb,  so  that  it  commonly  admitteth  nothing  after, 
yet  falletb  it  out  sometime,  that  in  the  act  of  coition,  the 
avidity  of  that  part  dilatetb  itself,  and  receiveth  a  second 
burden ;  which  if  it  happen  to  be  near  in  time  unto  the  first, 
they  do  commonly  both  proceed  unto  perfection,  and  have 
legitimate  exclusions,  periodically  succeeding  each  other; 
but  if  the  superfetation  be  made  with  considerable  inteimis- 
mission,  the  latter  most  commonly  proves  abortive ;  for  the 
first  being  confirmed,  engrosseth  the  aliment  from  the  other. 
However,  therefore,  the  project  of  Julia  seem  very  plaurible, 
and  that  way  iniallible,  when  she  received  not  her  passengers 
before  she  had  taken  in  her  lading,  yet  was  there  a  fallibility 
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therein;  nor  indeed  any  absolute  security  in  the  policy  of 
adultery  aSter  conception :  for  the  matrix  (which  some  have 
called  another  animal  vithin  us,  and  which  is  not  subjected 
unto  the  law  of  our  will,)  after  reception  of  itB  proper  tenant, 
may  yet  receive  a  strange  and  spurious  inmate :  as  is  confirm- 
able  by  many  examples  in  Pliny ;  by  Larissaea  in  Hippocrates, 
and  that  merry  one  in  Plautus  urged  also  by  Aristotle ;  that 
b,  of  Iphicles  and  Hercules,  the  one  begat  by  Jupiter,  the 
other  by  Amphitryon  upon  Alcmaena ;  as  also  in  those  super- 
conceptions,  where  one  child  was  like  the  father,  the  other 
like  the  adulterer ;  the  one  favoured  the  servant,  the  other 
resembled  the  master. 

Now  the  grounds  that  begat,  or  much  promoted  the  opi- 
nion  of  a  double  sex  in  bares,  might  be  some  little  bags  or 
tumours,  at  first  glance  representing  stones  or  testicles,  to  be 
found  in  both  sexes  about  the  parts  of  generation ;  which 
men  observing  in  either  sex,  were  induced  to  believe  a 
masculine  sex  in  both.  But  to  speak  properly,  these  are 
no  testicles  or  parts  offidal  unto  generation,  but  glandulous 
substances  that  seem  to  hold  the  nature  of  emunctories. 
For  herein  may  be  perceived  slender  perforations,  at  which 
may  be  expressed  a  black  and  fseculent  matter.  If  therefore 
from  these,  we  shall  conceive  a  mixtion  of  sexes  in  hares, 
with  fairer  reason  we  may  conclude  it  in  beavers ;  whereof 
both  sexes  contdn  a  double  bag  or  tumour  in  the  groin, 
commonly  called  the  cod  of  castor,  as  we  have  delivered 
before. 

Another  ground  were  certain  holes  or  cavities  observable 
about  the  siege;  which  being  perceived  in  males,  made 
some  conceive  there  might  be  idso  a  feminine  nature  in  them. 
And  upon  this  very  ground,  the  same  opinion  hath  passed 
upon  the  hysena,  and  is  declared  by  Aristotle,  and  thus 
translated  by  Scaliger ;  Qudd  autem  aitttU  utriutgae  aexus 
habere  genitalia,  Jaltum  ett ;  quod  videtur  ette  famineum 
tub  Cauda,  ett  simile  jigura  fcEnximno,  ver^  pervium  turn 
ett;  and  thus  is  it  also  in  hares,  in  whom  these  holes,  al- 
though they  seem  to  make  a  deep  cavity,  yet  do  they  not 
perforate  the  skin,  nor  hold  a  community  with  any  part  of 
generation ;  but  were  (as  Plmy  deliveretb)  esteemed  the 
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marks  of  tlieir  age,  the  number  of  those  deciding  their  nam' 
ber  of  years.  In  which  opinion  what  truth  there  is  we  shall 
not  contend ;  for  if  in  other  animals  there  be  authentic 
notations,  if  the  characters  of  years  be  found  in  the  horns 
of  cows,  or  in  the  antlers  of  deer ;  if  we  conjecture  the  age 
of  horses  from  joints  in  their  docks,  and  undeniably  presume  it 
from  their  teeth,  we  cannot  affirm,  there  is  in  this  conceit  any 
affiant  unto  nature;  although,  whoever  enqnireth  shall  find 
no  assurance  therein. 

The  last  foundation  was  retromingency  or  pisdng  back- 
ward; for  men  observing  both  sexes  to  urine  backward,  or 
aversely  between  their  legs,  they  might  conceive  there  was 
a  feminine  part  in  both ;  wherein  they  are  deceived  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  just  and  proper  site  of  the  pizzle,  or  part 
designed  unto  the  excretion  of  urine ;  which  in  (he  hare 
holds  not  the  common  position,  but  is  aversely  seated,  and  in 
its  distention  inclines  unto  the  coccyx  or  scut.  Now  from 
the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensueth  a  necessi^  of  re- 
trocopuUtion,*  which  also  promoteth  the  conceit:  for  some 
observing  them  to  couple  without  ascension,  have  not  been 
able  to  judge  of  male  or  female,  or  to  determine  the  proper 
sex  in  either.  And  to  speak  generally,  this  way  of  copula- 
tion is  not  appropriate  unto  hares,  nor  is  there  one,  but 
many  ways  of  coition,  according  to  divers  shapes  and  dif- 
ferent conformations.  For  some  couple  laterally  or  sidewise, 
as  worms :  some  circularly  or  by  complication,  as  serpents : 
some  pronely,  that  is,  by  contaction  of  the  ventral  parts  in 
both,  as  apes,  porcupines,  hedgehogs,  and  such  as  are  termed 
moUia,  as  the  cuttle-fish  and  the  purple ;  some  mixtly,  that 
is,  the  male  ascending  the  female,  or  by  application  of  the 
ventral  parts  of  the  one,  unto  the  postick  parts  of  the  other^ 
as  most  quadrupeds :  some  aversely,  as  all  cnistaceous  animals, 
lobsters,  shrimps,  and  crevises,  and  also  retromingents,  as 
panthers,  tigers  and  hares,*  This  is  the  constant  law  of 
their  coition,  this  they  observe  and  transgress  not :  only  the 
vitiosity  of  man  hath  acted  the  varieties  hereof;  nor  content 

'  rttrteepttlaiicn.J     Whith  ii  true  in     uwe  it  the  tower,  aod  remember  itt  i( 
lioai  iboe,  ind  putlye  <n  dogi. — H'r.       ipedfied  expiHljp  bf  Atiiiolle  of  them. 
'iant.]     Hirea  and  liODi.'  whieb   I     — fTr. 
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with  a  digression  from  sex  or  species,  bath  in  his  own  kind 
run  through  the  anomalies  of  venery ;  and  been  so  bold,  not 
only  to  act,  but  represent  to  view,  the  irregular  ways  of  lust. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

That  Moles  are  blind. 

That  moles  are  blind  and  have  no  eyes,'  though  a  common 
opinion,  is  received  with  much  variety ;  some  idHrming  only 
they  have  no  sight,  as  Oppianus,  the  proverb  talpa  ccecior, 
and  the  word  tmAax'"'  ■>''  talpitag,  which  in  Hesychius  is 
made  the  same  with  ceedtas ;  some  that  they  have  eyes,  but 
no  sight,  as  the  text  of  Aristotle  seems  to  apply;  some  nei- 
ther eyes  nor  sight,  as  Albertus,  Pliny,  and  the  vulgar  opinion; 
some  both  eyes  and  sight,  as  Scaliger,  Aldrovandus,  and 
some  others.  Of  which  opinions,  the  last,  with  some  restric- 
tion, is  most  consonant  unto  truth :  for  that  they  have  eyes  in 
their  head,  is  manifested  unto  any  that  wants  them  not  in 
his  own ;  and  are  discoverable,  not  only  in  old  ones,  but  as 
we  have  observed  in  young  and  naked  conceptions,  taken  out 
of  the  belly  of  the  dam.     And  he  that  exactly  enquires  into 

i  Thai  vmla  ari  blind,  l^.'\    The  c^ei  aonlloa.     But  the  rcKuche*  of  modMn 

st  Ifae  mole  ire  lo  eitreraelf  nilnuti!  ud  timci  have  uceruined  (hat  ihia  illoitriouii 

•D  petrrcll;  hid  in  iu  hair,  IhiE  it  i)  not  uituraliil  mu  perrecllj  right  Id  leruitng 

wondetfiil  i(  cwvleu  uid  ctiual  obMnert  the  orgini  of  viuoa  to  the  mole  of  hit 

hiTs  pronaunced  i[  bliod. — Still  leu  li  it  DBtirecaiuitry,  to  the  moXo^  or  in^- 

oondecful,  that  u  *btnrd  >  penonage  Bi  y^^^  of  atidenl  Greece.     There  doei  in 

Aleiarder  Rom,  ihould    ha«   declared  ^^  „;,,    ,„  ^,,  couDtrj.  i  little  .ub- 

themtobebut  ''formtofejei,     p«n  ,jn,„H,u,   .nlmil    loully   depri.ed   of 

hj  nature       niher  for  Drnamenl  than  .j^j.  nB,urali,u  h.»e  only  recently  be- 

luer  ai  wingi  are  giTen  W  the  wtridi,  „^   ™uai„ied    with    il,    and   h.Te 

which  nerer  flie.,  and  a  long  lail  to  the  derignated  it  under  .he  appellation  of  the 

rat,  >b]ch.erte.fornootherDiebatto  ^fmoU,.     They  have  been  obliged  to 

becatchediiHDenrDnbyitl  — ^™.I6I.  „^^^|i„  muiy  age*  of  injnttice  lo- 

••  It  "ppea",'    Jo-««f;.  "^"«   ■'"•  ward,  the  andenU,  that  the«  la>t  had 

tittano(Cvdtr;AidmalKtKgdtm,"iiiMX  ^^^■^^  Jtogetheron  their  aide,  with  re- 


gard 10  the  mole  knova  ii 


cienu,  who  ha*e  been  ™ty  wrongfnlly  1,^^  correctly  ob.erved,  that  thb  animal 

accDMd  of  haying  fiaien  into  the  groaa  ^„  ^^^  „„,    completely  blind,  bnt  did 

error  of  .uppotbg  that  the  mole  had  no  „„        ^  „^„  ^  „„jft^,  ndimeW 

'Vt,     A;'"-"'' ">  *™''  '"  t"»  P''«'  of  an  eileniil  eye."-V(d.  ii.  p.  197. 
of  hli  HiMimy  of  Aiumalt,  repeau  Uiii  ' 
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the  cavity  of  their  cranies,  may  perhaps  discoTer  some  pro- 
pagation of  nerves  communicated  unto  theae  parts.  But 
that  the  hutoours,  together  with  their  coats,  ate  also  distioct, 
(though  Galen  seem  to  affirm  it)  transcendelJi  our  discovery ; 
for  separating  these  little  orbs,  and  inclading  Uiem  in  magni- 
fying glasses,  we  discerned  no  more  thkn  Aristotte  mentioDs, 
rut  ifiiaXftZt  luKaim,  that  Is,  a  black  humour,  nor  any  more  if 
diey  be  broken.  That  therefore  they  have  eyes,  we  must  of 
necessity  affirm ;  but  that  they  be  comparatively  incomplete,  we 
need  not  to  deny :  so  Galen  affirms  the  parts  of  generati<m 
in  women  are  imperfect,  in  respect  of  those  of  men,  as  (he 
eyes  of  moles  in  regard  of  other  animals :  so  Aristotle  tenns 
them  mifouuiHiuE,  which  Gaza  translates  obUetot,  and  Scaliger 
by  a  word  of  imperfection,  inchoatog. 

Now  as  that  they  have  eyes  is  manifest  unto  sense ;  so 
that  they  have  sight,  not  incongrous  luito  reason ;  if  we  call 
not  in  question  the  providence  of  this  provision,  that  is,  to 
assign  the  organs,  and  yet  deny  the  office ;  to  grant  tfa^n 
eyes,  and  withhold  all  manner  of  vision.  For  as  the  inference 
is  fiur,  affiimatively  deduced  from  the  action  to  the  organ, 
diat  they  have  eyes  because  they  see ;  so  b  it  also  from  the 
organ  to  the  action,  that  they  have  eyes,  therefore  some  sight 
designed,  if  we  take  the  intention  of  nature  in  every  species, 
and  except  the  casual  impediment,  or  morbosities  in  indivi- 
duals. But  as  their  eyes  are  more  imperfect  than  others,  so 
do  we  COTiceive  of  their  sight  or  act  of  vision,  iot  they  will 
run  against  things,  and  huddling  forwards  fall  from  high 
places.  So  that  they  are  not  blind,  nor  yet  disUnctly  see ; 
there  is  in  them  no  cecity,  yet  more  than  a  cecudency ;  they 
have  sight  enough  to  discern  the  light,  though  not  perh^ 
to  distinguish  of  objects  or  colours ;  so  are  they  not  exactly 
blind,  for  light  is  one  object  of  vision.  And  this  (as  iScaliger 
observetb)  might  be  as  fidl  a  sight  as  nature  first  intended, 
for  living  in  darkness  under  the  earth,  they  had  no  further 
need  of  eyes  than  to  avoid  the  light ;  and  to  be  sensible  when- 
ever they  lost  that  darkness  of  earth,  which  was  their  natural 
confinement.  And  therefore,  however  translators  do  render 
the  word  of  Aristotle  or  Galen,  that  is  imperfectot,  oblasot, 
or  mchotUoi,  it  is  not  much  considerable ;  for  their  eyes  arc 
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snfiiciendy  begun  to  fimsh  this  action,  and  competently  per- 
fect for  this  imperfect  virion. 

And  lastly,  althaagh  they  bad  neither  eyei  nor  right,  yet 
could  they  not  be  termed  blind.  For  blindneu  being  a  pri- 
vate tenn  unto  right,'  this  appellation  is  not  admittible  in 
propriety  of  speech,  and  will  OTerthrow  the  doctrine  of  pri- 
vadons ;  which  presuppose  posirive  forms  or  habits,  and  are 
not  indefinite  negations,  denying  in  all  subjects,  but  such 
alone  wherein  the  poritive  habits  are  in  their  proper  nature, 
and  placed  without  repugnancy.  So  do  we  improperly  say  a 
mole  is  blind,  if  we  deny  it  the  organs  or  a  capacity  of  vision 
from  its  created  nature ;  so  when  the  text  of  John  bad  said, 
that  person  was  blind  £roni  his  nalirity,  whose  cecity  our 
Saviour  cured,  it  was  not  warrantable  in  Konnus  to  say  tie 
bad  no  eyes  at  all,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Heinsius,  be  de- 
scribetb  in  bis  paraphrase;  and  as  some  ancient  fathers 
affirm,  that  by  this  miracle  they  were  created  in  him.  And 
so  though  the  sense  may  be  accepted,  that  proverb  must  be 
candidly  interpreted,  which  maketh  fishes  mute;  and  calls 
them  sUent  which  have  no  voice  in  nature. 

Now  this  conceit  is  erected  upon  a  misapprehension  or 
nustake  in  the  symptoms  of  vision ;  men  confounding  abolish- 
ment, diminution  and  depravement,  and  naming  that  an  abo- 
lition of  right,  which  indeed  is  but  an  abatement.  For  if 
vision  be  abolished,  it  is  called  ctEcUcu,  or  blindness;  if  de- 
praved, and  receive  its  objects  erroneously,  hallucination ;  if 
diminished,  hebetudo  vitus,  c^igaHo,  or  dimness.  Now  b- 
stead  of  a  dimunition  or  imperfect  vision  in  the  mole,  we 
a£Brm  an  abolidon  or  total  privation ;  instead  of  a  caligation 
or  dimness,  we  conclude  a  ceri^  or  blindness.  Which  bath 
been  frequently  inferred  concemmg  other  ammals.  So  some 
affirm  the  water-rat  is  blind,  so  Sammonicus  and  Nicander  do 
call  the  mm  araneui,  the  sbrew  or  ranney,'  blind.  '  And  be- 
cause darkness  was  before  light,  the  Egyptians  worshipped 
the  same.     So  are  ccecUuB  or  slow-worms  accounted  bfind :' 

'ajriaattltrmiimloilghl.']    "A  term  oar  EnglUh  form. — Wr. 
HpreaingpriraAonor  tighL"  '  So tomt  tiffm,  tjt.]     BmmeiMulj.— 

'  ramiuy,}      Tbli  U  Ibc  verjr   ward,  Ncitbcr  tlu  watei-rat,  llie  ihrew,   nor 

orsuM ,-  euliage  awo;  Ibc  Grat  d,  mnd  the  aloK-wonii  ii  blind.     The  eyei  of 

tntoing  Ihc  Litinc  lermination  of  nu  inic  tbe  fanner  aie  vcij  imiU,  and  («jpecUI- 
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andthe  like  we  aSBrta  proverbially  of  the  beetle ;  although 
their  eyes  be  evident,  and  they  will  fly  against  lights,  like 
many  other  insects ;  and  though  also  Aristotle  detennines, 
that  the  eyes  are  apparent  in  all  flying  insects,  though  other 
senses  be  obscure,  and  not  preceptible  at  all.  And  if  firom 
a  diminution  we  may  infer  a  total  privation,  or  affirm  Uiat 
other  animals  are  blind  which  do  not  acutely  see,  or  com- 
paratively unto  others,  we  shall  condemn  unto  blindness  many 
not  so  esteemed ;  for  such  as  have  corneous  or  homy  eyes, 
as  lobsters  and  crustaceous  animals,  are  generally  dim-sight- 
ed ;  all  insects  that  have  anletmts,  or  long  horns  to  feel  out 
their  way,  as  butterflies  and  locusts;  or  their  fore*legs  so 
disposed,  that  they  much  advance  before  their  heads,  as  may 
be  observed  m  spiders ;  and  if  the  eagle  were  judge,  we  mi^t 
be  blind  ourselves.  The  expression  therefore  of  Scripture 
in  the  story  of  Jacob,  is  surely  without  circumspection:  "And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  was  old  and  his  eyes  were 
dim,"  guando  caUgarttnt  ocuU,  saith  Jerome  and  Tremellius, 
which  are  expressions  of  diminution,  and  not  of  absolute 
privation. 

Other  concerns  there  are  of  moles,  which,  though  not 
commonly  opinioned,  are  not  commonly  enough  considered : 
as  the  peculiar  formation  of  their  feet,  the  slender  ostajvgalia, 
and  dogteeth,  and  how  bard  it  is  to  keep  them  alive  out  of 
the  earth.  As  also  the  ferity  and  voracity  of  these  animals ; 
for  though  they  be  contented  with  roots,  and  stringy  parts  of 
plants,  or  worms  under  ground,  yet  when  they  are  above  it, 
they  will  aometunes  tear  and  eat  one  another,  and  in  a  large 
glass  wherein  a  mole,  a  toad,  and  a  viper  were  inclosed,  we 
have  known  the  mole  to  dispatch  them,  and  to  devour  a  good 
part  of  them  both," 

ly  in  the  ihrew)  modi  eoocfaled  by  far.  commanly  called  the  ilhJ-toerm,  ay«£i 

Bewick  uyi,  that  the  WBler-.hrew  (mra  fia^aii. 

fiidietu)  it  c«l[cd  in   UacalnihiK,  the  >  Ofjltr eonemu, ^v-]    Thiip«ngnflr 

blind  maai.     The  ilair-vonn  ■■  more  fine  added  in  Slh  edition. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


That  Lamprie*  have  many  eye». 

Whether  lampries  faave  nine  eyes,  aa  is  received,  we  durst 
refer  it  unto  Polyphemua,  who  had  hut  one  to  judge  it.  An 
error  concerning  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  error  of  eyes ; 
deduced  from  the  appearance  of  divers  cavities  or  holes  on 
eitlier  side,'  which  some  call  eyes  that  carelessly  behold 
them ;  and  is  not  only  refutable  by  experience,  but  also  re- 
pugnant unto  reason.  For,  beside  the  monstro^ty  they 
fasten  unto  nature,  in  contriving  many  eyes,  who  bath  made 
but  two  unto  any  animal,  that  is,  one  of  each  side,  according 
to  the  division  of  the  brain ;  it  were  a  superfluous  inartificial 
act  to  place  and  settle  so  many  in  one  plane ;  for  the  two  ex- 
tremes would  suffidently  perform  the  office  of  sight  without 
the  help  of  the  intermediate  eyes,  and  behold  as  much  as  all 
seven  joined  together.  For  the  visible  base  of  the  object 
would  be  defined  by  these  two ;  and  the  middle  eyes,  although 
they  behold  the  same  thing,  yet  could  they  not  behold  so 
much  thereof  as  these ;  so  were  it  no  advantage  unto  man  to 
have  a  third  eye  between  those  two  he  hath  already ;  and 
the  fiction  of  Argus  seems  more  reasonable  than  this ;  for 
though  he  had  many  eyes,  yet  were  they  placed  in  circum- 
ference and  positions  of  advantage,  and  so  are  they  placed  in 
several  lines  in  spiders. 

Again,  these  cavities  which  men  call  eyes  are  seated  out 
of  the  head,  and  where  the  gills  of  other  fish  are  placed ; 
containing  no  organs  of  sight,  nor  having  any  communication 
with  the  brain.  Now  all  sense  proceeding  Irom  the  brun, 
and  that  being  placed  (as  Galen  observeth)  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  for  the  fitter  situation  of  the  eyes,  and  con- 

^  hetet  tm  tilher  tu!t."\  The»  »ie  the  two  eyes;  but  it  ii  remarkable  Ihet  there 
bronchial  ipenuret,  of  which  the  lam-  an  no  hola  in  the  ikin,  but  only  tram- 
pny  baa  aeren  an  esch  ride.— It  hai    panot  round  ipob,  oTir  (he  ejet. 
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vemency  required  unto  sight ;  it  is  not  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  they  are  any  where  else,  or  deserve  that  name  which  are 
seated  in  other  parts.  And  therefore,  we  relinquish  as  &- 
bulouB  what  is  delivered  of  ttemophthalmi,  or  men  with  eyes 
in  their  breast ;  and  when  it  ia  sud  by  Solomon, "  A  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head,"  it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  second  sense, 
and  afFbrdeth  no  objecdon.  True  it  is,  that  the  eyes  of  animals 
are  seated  with  some  difference,  but  in  sanguinous  animals  in  the 
head,  and  that  more  forward  than  the  ear  or  hole  of  hearing. 
In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their  heads,  they 
are  placed  at  some  distance ;  in  latirostrous  and  flat-billed 
birds  they  are  more  laterally  seated ;  and  therefore,  when 
they  look  intently  they  turn  one  eye  upon  the  object ;  and 
can  convert  their  heads  to  see  before  and  behind,  and  to 
behold  two  opposite  points  at  once.  But  at  a  more  easy  dis- 
tance are  they  situated  in  man,  and  in  the  same  circumference 
with  the  ear ;  for  if  one  foot  of  the  compass  be  placed  upoD 
the  crown,  a  circle  described  thereby  will  intersect,  or  pass 
over  both  the  ears. 

The  error  in  this  coucot  ctmsiats  in  the  ignorance  of  &ese 
cavities,  and  their  proper  use  in  nature ;  for  this  is  a  par- 
ticular dispoBure  of  parts,  and  a  peculiar  conformation  where- 
by these  hc4es  and  sluices  supfJy  the  defect  of  giUs,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  condijit  in  the  head ;  for,  like  cetaceous  am- 
mals  and  whales,  the  lamprey  hath  h^fistida,  spout  or  pipe  at 
the  back  part  of  the  bead,  whereat  it  spurts  out  water.  Nor 
is  it  only  singular  in  this  formation,  but  also  in  many  o^er; 
as  in  defect  of  bones,  whereof  it  hath  not  on^  and  for  the 
spine  or  bat^booe,  a  cartila^noss  substance  without  any 
spondyles,  processes  or  protuberance  whatsoever.  As  also  in 
the  provision  which  nature  hath  made  for  the  heart;  which 
in  this  aiumal  is  very  strangely  secured,  and  lies  immured  in 
a  cartilage  or  gristly  substance.  And  lastly,  in  the  colour  of 
of  the  liver;  which  is  in  the  male  of  an  excellent  grass- 
green,  but  of  a  deeper  colour  in  the  female,  and  will  com- 
municate a  fresh  and  durable  verdure. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

7%tt  Stuait  have  heo  eyes. 

Whether  snails  have  eyes  some  learned  men  have  doubted.' 
For  Scaliger  terms  them  but  imitations  of  eyes,  and  Aristotle 
upon  consequence  denieth  them,  when  he  aCBrms  that  testa- 
ceous animals  have  no  eyes.^  But  this  now  seems  sufficiently 
asserted  by  the  help  of  exquidte  glasses,  which  discover 
those  black  and  atramentous  spots  or  globules  to  be  their 
eyes.* 

That  they  have  two  eyes  is  the  common  opimon ;  but  if 
they  have  two  eyes,  we  may  grant  them  to  hare  no  less  then 
four,  that  is,  two  in  the  larger  extensions  above,  and  two  in 

t  Whtth^  Saaik,   4*.]    The  iiuyle  lej  ■  peneptioQ  of  thon  ■ndnistHM  rf 

Itttb  bat  S'leota,  thU  it,  the  toodi,  Iht  luiiiim^traa  tlher,  whlcb,  (wloptiiig 

the  smell,  uidtbetut;  he  leci  not,  he  Ihe    HuygenUn  nndaliCorr    theorj    of 

hnn  noL    Ttw  loncb  ii  priodpillj  In  ligbE,  u  rtTired  ind  explained  by  Dr. 

hit  boniea  i   Ibe  iiael  ind  Uite  in  tail  T.  Tonng,)  entble  thnae  utimali  wbich 

moutb,  in  irhich  I  fbund  be  hub  i  little  poneu  true  ej'es  to  tojoj  the  Knu  of 

bUck  ttmng,  not  lugger  then  a  h«r,  with  virion  /" 

which  be  Ireti  berbet,  breftd,  wid  ill  *  But  tkU  now  itau,  4^]    Thii  md- 

ttuDgi  that  be  ikiteiu  upon  fin  (bode,  m  teoce  wai  lubUJtnled,  in  the  Sth  edition, 

1  once  mode  a  Tluble  and  ceitaioe  ei-  for  lbs  fblloning  pung*.     "  And  Ait 

petiment. — Br,  raj  own  pait  after  much  Inqmr;,  I  am 

s  ^riilaik,  Ip:.]    Hr.  E,  W.  Brajrier,  not  nttifled  that  ihsM  are  ejf,  or  that 

jnn.  in  a  ittj  elabonle  and  higliiy  Id-  those  blaelc  and  aCramentom  ipota  whlefa 

temdng  piper.  In  the  lecODd  volume  at  lecm  to  Teproent  ihem  are  anjr  oculu 

the  ZetlaptiU  Jaunuil,  bu  tifj  nms-  lealitica ;  for  if  aor  lAJect  be  pmentid 

ftallf  advoealed  Ibis  o|HDlon  of  Uie  great  unto  them,  they  will  looutiniei  leen 

fktber  of  loology  ;   and  after  detaJUng  to  decline  It,  ind  loiDGtiniei  mn  agaioit 

the  mibni  o^nioni  (or  ntha  enqnltiei)  it;    if  ilw  tbeie  black  eitmnldM,   AC 

of  the  nmt  able  modem  natnrliilti,  be  preiumed    eyei   be    clipped   oB,  they 

conclude*  by  ttaticg  bii  0|rii^n  that  will  notwithicanding  make  nae  cnT  tb^ 

AiiMotle  was  right  in  beiiefing  that  ati  protnuiont  or  hoini,  and  ptAe  oat  Ibdr 

the  teiliceoni  malliua  ire  wilboal  Ihe  way  i*  before :  again,  if  they  were  eyea 

organ  ind  Knie  of  light,  and  thullie  or  initmmentt  of  viiton,    they  would 

filler*  of  muls  are  only  organs  endued  hare  their  ariginih  la  the  head,  and 

with  Ibe  moat  delicile  lenH  of  touch  and  from    thence    derive   their  motiTe   and 

feeUng.     In  a  note,  bowerer,  Mr.  Buy-  optic  organs,   but  tlidt  root*  and  fliM 

ley  snggeau  that  as  the;  are  certainly  silremitiea  are  sealed  low  upon  the  ildaa 

capd>le  of  eonnying  to  the  mitariian  a  of  Iha  back,  a*  nay  be  peicelfed  in  &e 

perception  of   tbow  vibraliaiu  c^  air,  irhiter  aoct  of  snails  wlwn  (hey  ntnct 

which  impart  lo  mors  perlect  animiii  the  tliem." 
sense  of  kwki',  so  they  nuy  also  "cod- 
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the  shorter  and  lesser  horns  below ;  and  this  number  may  be 
allowed  in  these  inferior  and  exaaoguinous  animals/  since  we 
may  observe  the  articulate  and  latticed  eyes  in  fiies,  and  nbie 
in  some  spiders:  and  in  the  great  phalangium  spider  of 
America,  we  plainly  number  eight. 

But  in  sanguineous  animals,  quadrupeds,  bipeds,  or  man, 
no  such  number  can  be  regularly  verified,  or  mattiplicity  of 
eyes  confirmed ;  and  therefore  what  hath  been  under  this 
kind  deUvered,  concerning  the  plurality,  paucity  or  anomalous 
situation  of  eyes,  is  either  monstrous,  fabulous,  or  under 
things  never  seen,  includes  good  sense  or  meaning.  And  ao 
may  we  receive  the  figment  of  Argus,  who  was  an  biert^y- 
phick  of  heaven,  in  those  centuries  of  eyes  expressing  the 
stars,  and  their  alternate  waJdngs,  the  vicissitude  of  day  and 
night.  Which  strictly  taken  cannot  be  admitted,  for  the 
subject  of  sleep  is  not  the  eye,  hut  the  common  sense,  which 
once  asleep,  all  eyes  must  be  at  rest.    And  therefore  what 


'  And  lliiinMmbtriitaybtalhittd,^.']  and  preuut  it  lowirdiUMte  ixAnU,  they 

Thia  remirk.  In  the  6lh  edition,  luppUa  will  Bl  ■  ruMuble  dbUnce  dKUne  the 

tb>  pUcc  of  the  fbUowlng: — ihe  me-  acrimanr  theieoT,  retiring  «  dlMordng 

eKding  pangnpb,  which  alio  occun  In  thetn  to  aTDid  It ;    and  thii  ihry   will 

■U  the«rUeTeditloiu,wucHnitIedinthe  nimbly  perlbnn,  if  objected  to  Oie  ei- 

tdi — "which  will  be  monilioiuindbe-  tremea,  but  alawly  ot  DM  at  allirip- 

yond  the  affimwiioD  of  any.  proached  onto  their  tooti." 

"  Now  (ha  reaaoQ  why  we  name  (heee        The  Tirioui  reaiUngipnn  ia  ihii  and 

black  ilringi  eyei,  ia  hecauie  we  know  thepreceding  note,  prOTc  that  theearlier 

not  what  U>  call  them  die,  and  under-  opiniDDaorSirThomaiwerenion  in  COD- 

ittnd  pot  the  proper  uae  oT  that  part,  fomicy  with  the  tagadooa  uaertion  of 

which  indeed  ia  Tery  obacure,  and  not  the  great  nalunliat  c^'anttqaity, — And, 

deliiered  by  any,  but  may  probably  be  I  may  add,  with  the  condiiDDna  whicta 

aaid  ID  auiit  the  prolnulon,  and  retnc-  the  inTciilgatiDD  of  Sir  Eferird  Rome, 

tion  of  their  homi,  which  being  a  weak  and  other  distinguished  naturalisu,  hare 

*nd  holkiw  body,  require  »nie  inward  recently  led  them  to  form.     The  paper 

eatabliahmenc  to  conBrm  the  length  of  by  Mr.  Brayley,  referred  to  in  note  3, 

their   adTanceoieat,    which   we  ohaetre  p.  479,  will  be  found  to  contain  a  detailed 

they  cannot  eilend  without  the  concur-  and   very   interetdng  account  of  tboae 

Tence  hereof;  (br  if  with  your  finger  yon  inveitigatiaai. 
apprehend  the  top  of  the  bom,  and  draw         Sir  E.  Home  hai  pointed  out  the  u 

-■■■'■'  ■  '    ■  take  of  Sw) 


the  bom  will  be  excluded  no  more ;  but  scopie  e: 

if  you  clip  off  the   exlretDily,  or  only  the  black  rele  mucotum,  at  the  point  of 

aingethe  top  thereof  withojiia^lif,  or  the  horn,   aa  nigrum  pigmrHtwtit,  tni  t 

other  coRulfe  water,    lesiing  a   eon-  pellucid  part  which  he  found  there,  ai 

■iderable  part  behind,  they  will  nerer-  the  ennira.     Sir  Thomai  wai  probably 

theleaa  exclude  the  homi,  and  therefore  milled  by  rimilar  inveetigationi,  or  he 

ecplorate  their  way  B<  before,  and  indeed  night  hare  aeen  Swammerdim'a  work, 

the  exact  scdm  of  theie  extremitiei  ii  which   appeared    in  Dutch   Mme  yean 

very  remarkable,  for  if  you  dip  a  pen  in  before  the  dith    edition  of  the  Vatior 

aqiia  fortis,  oil  of  nlrial,  or  tiupealine,  Emrt. 
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is  delivered  as  an  emblem  of  vigilancy,  that  the  hare  and 
lion  do  Bleep  with  one  eye  open,  doth  not  evince  they  are 
any  more  awake  tlian  if  they  were  both  closed.  For  the 
open  eye  beholds  in  sleep  no  more  than  that  which  is  closed, 
and  no  more  one  eye  in  them  than  two  in  other  animals  that 
sleep  with  both  open,  as  some  by  disease,  and  others  naturaOy, 
which  have  no  eye-lids  at  all. 

As  for  Polyphemus,  although  the  story  be  fabulous,  the 
monstrosity  b  not  imposuble.  For  the  act  of  vision  may  be 
performed  with  one  eye,  and  in  the  deception  and  fallacy  of 
sight,  bath  this  advantage  of  two,  that  it  beholds  not  objects 
double,*  or  sees  two  things  for  one.  For  this  doth  happen 
when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones,  diffused  from  the  object, 
fall  not  upon  the  same  plane,  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into 
one  eye,  is  more  depressed  or  elevated  than  that  which  ehters 
the  other.  So  if,  beholding  a  candle,  we  protrude  either 
upward  or  downward  the  pupil  of  one  eye,  the  object  will 
appear  double ;  but  if  we  shut  the  other  eye,  and  behold  it 
with  one,  it  will  then  appear  but  single,  and  if  we  abduce  the 
eye  unto  either  comer,  the  object  wilt  not  duplicate,  for  in 
that  position  the  axis  of  the  cones  remains  in  the  same  plane, 
as  is  demonstrated  in  the  optics,  and  delivered  by  Galen,  in 
his  tenth,  De  utupartium. 

Relations  also  there  are  of  men  that  could  make  themselves 
invisible,  which  belongs  not  to  this  discourse,  but  may  serve 
as  notable  expressions  of  wise  and  prudent  men,  who  so 
contrive  their  affairs,  that  although  their  actions'be  manifest, 
their  designs  are  not  discoverable.  In  this  deception  there  is 
nothing  left  of  doubt,  and  Giges  ring  remaineth  still  amongst 
us,  for  vulgar  eyes  behoM  no  more  of  wise  men  than  doth 
the  sun ;  they  may  discover  their  exterior  and  outward  ways, 
but  their  interior  and  inward  pieces  he  only  sees,  that  sees 
into  their  beings. 

fl  /(   behoUU  not  objicU  daublt.^     In  he  hid  been  led  by  a  lingular  ipeciei  at 

cODDKtian  with   thii  vety  curiona  qafs-  hIindneM    which  had   afl^clpd  him — \a 

tion  of  linglc  Tiiion  with  (wo  ejet.  Dr.  which  he  had  luHered  a  (emporaiy  lou 

WoUaUanreid&ihaitiiipei  to  the  R.  S.  of  tight  on  the  left  lide  only  of  toU  eyM. 

in  Februatf,  1834,  on  lem-dtcuialion  See  Quarterly  JoHrnal,  vol.  itii,  p.  SST. 
or  the  optic  nerrei-     A  lubjecc  to  wliich 
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CHAPTER  XX[. 

That  t/ie  Chameleon  livet  onty  upon  air. 

Concerning  the  Chaineteon ^  there  generally  passeth  an 
opinion  that  it  liveth  only  upon  air,  and  is  sustained  by  no 
other  aliment.  Thus  much  is  in  plain  terms  affirmed  by 
Solinus,  Fliny,  and  others,  and  by  this  periphra^  is  the  eame 
described  by  Ovid."  All  which  notwithstanding,  upon  enquiry 
I  find  the  assertion  mainly  controvertible,  and  very  much  to 
fful  in  the  three  inducements  of  belief. 

And  first  for  its  verity,  although  asserted  by  some,  and 
traditionally  delivered  by  others,  yet  is  it  very  questionable. 
For  beside  ^lian,  who  is  seldom  defective  in  these  accounts, 
Aristotle,  distinctly  treating  hereof,  hath  made  no  mention  of 
tbb  remarkable  propriety,  which  either  suspecting  its  verity, 
or  presuming  its  falsity,  he  surely  omitted ;  for  that  he  re- 
mained ignorant  of  this  account,  it  is  not  easily  conceivable, 
it  being  the  common  opinion,  and  generally  received  by  aD 
men.  Some  have  positively  denied  it,  as  Auguatinus,  Niphus, 
StobieuE,  Dalechampius,  Fortunius  Licetus,  with  manymore; 


(ion   ot  (be   anioul,  ot  tbe  BMte  of  it) 

U  nngulBT   that   Sii   Thomu    has    not 

reeling.,  on  it.  good  or  bad  health,  and 

menllcHied  the  vulgar  opiniDn  thu  UiU 

aod  MX.     A.   Rou  io  teaolntely  wiib- 

colour  according  to  that  ol  tbe  bodlei 

near  It.     He  ha.  aaigned  »™  probable 

common  opinion,  aa  even  to  aaeit  IhU 

flifiiareeaten  by  the  chameleon,  "  rather 

air,  Til,  itipowen  of  abstinence  and  ita 

out  of  wantonnCM  or  for  phjac".     He 

ftoulty  of  .elf-ina«lion.      Ic  lire,  on  in- 

advert.  Indeed  to  the  fkct,  only  a.  giv- 

aecte, ohich  it  i:atchf>  by  mean,  of  it. 

ing  a  reaton  for  tbe  animal  being  pro- 

long glue;  tongue,  and  cruibe.  b«tHeen 

vided  with   digestive  organ.  ;   but  Hyi 

lu  Jaw..     It   haa   been    ascertained  by 

that  the  .lime  on  the  tongue  ii  n«  io- 

canlii]    eiperimenC  that  the  chameleon 

tended  for  catching  the  Hie.,  but  for  de- 

can  live  without  eating  for  four  months 

tlroying  Krpent.,   on  whoK   appreadi 

II  can  inflate,  not  only  its  lung*  but  ita 

the  chameleon  drop.  »me  orthttlime 

whole  body,  including  even  the  feet  and 

on  the  head  of  Ibewrpeol,  which  pre- 

tail.    The  ftequenl  variation,  of  colour 

sently  die. 

ohwrvcd   in  the  chameleon    are  by  no 

<  »Kid.]     See  McloK.  1.  ic,  lab.  4,  L 
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Others  have  experimentally  refuted  it,  as  namely  Johannes 
Landius,  who  in  the  relation  of  Scaliger,  observed  a  chame- 
leon to  lick  up  a  fly  from  his  breast.  Bnt  Bellonius*  bath 
been  more  satisfactorily  experimental,  not  only  affirming  they 
feed  on  flies,  caterpillars,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  but  upon 
exenteration  he  found  these  animals  in  their  bellies ;  whereto 
we  might  also  add  the  experimental  dedsions  of  the  worthy 
Peireschius  and  learned  Emanuel  Tizzaniua,  in  that  chame- 
leon which  had  been  often  observed  to  drink  water,  and 
delight  to  feed  on  meal-worms.  And  although  we  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  our  own  observation,  yet  we  have  re- 
ceived the  like  confirmation  from  many  ocular  spectators. 

S.  As  touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of  this  rela- 
tion, several  reasons  there  are  which  seem  to  overthrow  it. 
For  first,  there  are  found  in  this  animal,  the  guts,  the  stomach, 
and  other  parts  official  unto  nutrition;  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions  had  been 
superfluous.  Now  the  wisdom  of  nature  abhorring  super- 
fluities, and  effecting  nothing  in  vain,  unto  the  intention  of 
these  operations,  respectively  contriveth  the  organs,  and 
therefore  where  we  find  such  instruments  we  may  with  strict' 
ness  expect  their  actions,  and  where  we  discover  them  nol 
we  may  with  safety  conclude  the  non-intention  of  their  opera- 
tions. So  when  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  it  is  nol 
unreasonable  to  infer  tbey  suckle  their  younglings  with  milk 
but  whereas  no  other  flying  animal  hath  these  parts,  we  can- 
not from  them  expect  a  viviparous  exclurion,  but  either  a 
generation  of  eggs,  or  some  vermiparous  separation,  whose 
navel  is  within  itself  at  first,  and  its  nutrition  after  not  con- 
nexedly  depending  of  its  original. 

Again,  nature  is  so  far  from  leaving  any  one  part  without 
its  proper  action,  that  she  oft-times  imposeth  two  or  three 
labours  upon  one,  so  the  pizzle  in  animals  is  both  official 
unto  urine  and  to  generation ;  but  the  first  and  primary  use  is 
generation,  for  some  creatures  enjoy  that  part  which  urine 
not.  So  the  nostrils  are  useful  both  for  respiration  and  smell- 
ing; but  the  principle  use  is  smelling,  for  many  have  nostrils 


■  Caiamenl  is  Ocell, 
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vhich  have  no  lungs,  as  fishea,  but  none  have  lunge  or  resfHra- 
tton,  which  have  not  some  shew  or  some  analogy  of  nostrils. 
Thus  we  perceive  the  providence  of  nature,  that  is,  the 
wisdom  of  God,  which  disposeth  of  no  part  in  vain,  and  some 
parts  unto  two  or  three  uses,  will  not  provide  any  without  the 
execution  of  its  proper  office,  nor  where  there  is  no  digestitm 
to  be  made,  make  any  parts  inservient  to  that  intention. 

Beside  the  remarkable  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal 
is  a  second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  nutiication :  and 
that  not  only  in  its  proper  nature,  but- also  its  peculiar  figure. 
For  of  this  part,  properly  taken,  there  are  two  ends ;  that  is, 
the  formation  of  the  voice  and  the  execution  of  taste ;  for  the 
voice,  it  can  have  no  office  in  chameleons,  for  they  are  mute 
animals;  as,  beside  fishes,  are  most  other  sorts  of  lizards. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  he  air,  neither  can  it 
be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  the  body  of  that  element  b  in- 
gustibte,  void  of  all  sapidity,  and,  without  any  action  of  the 
tongue,  is  by  the  rough  artery  or  weazand  conducted  into  the 
lungs.  And  therefore  Pliny  much  forgets  the  strictness  of 
his  assertion,  when  he  alloweth  excrements  unto  that  animal, 
that  feedeth  only  upon  air ;  which  notwithstanding,  with  (he 
urine  of  an  ass,  he  commends  as  a  magical  medicine  upon  our 
enemies. 

The  figure  of  the  tongue  seems  also  to  overthrow  the  pre- 
sumption of  this  aliment,  which,  according  to  exact  delinea- 
tion, is  in  thb  animal  peculiar,  and  seemeth  contrived  fw 
prey.  For  in  so  little  a  creature  it  ia  at  the  least  a  palm  long, 
and  being  itself  very  slow  in  motion,  hath  in  this  part  a  very 
great  agility ;  withal  its  food  being  flies,  and  such  as  sud- 
denly escape,  it  hath  in  the  tongue  a  mucous  and  slimy 
extremity,  whereby  upon  a  sudden  emission  it  inviscates  and 
tangleth  those  insects.  And  therefore  some  have  thought  its 
name  not  unsuitable  unto  its  nature ;  the  nomination  in 
Greek  *  is  a  little  lion ;  not  so  much  for  the  resemblance  of 
shape,  as  affinity  of  condition ;  that  is,  for  vigilancy  in  its 
prey,  and  sudden  rapacity  thereof,  which  it  performeth  not 
like  the  lion  with  its  teeth,  but  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
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ejaculatioD  of  the  tongue.  This  exposition  is  favoured  by 
some,  especially  the  old  gloss  upon  Leviticus,  whereby  in  the 
translation  of  Jerome  and  the  Septuagint  this  animal  is  for- 
bidden ;  whatever  it  be,  it  seems  as  reasonable  as  that  of 
Isidore,  who  derives  this  name,  d  camelo  et  leone,  as  presum* 
ing  herein  resemblance  with  a  cameL" 

3.  As  for  the  possibility  hereof,  it  also  is  not  unquestionable, 
and  wise  men  are  of  opinion  the  bodies  of  animals  cannot 
receive  a  proper  aliment  from  air :  for,  beside  that,  taste 
being  (as  Aristotle  terms  it)  a  kind  of  touch,  it  is  required  the 
aliment  should  be  tangible  and  fall  under  the  palpable  affec- 
tions of  touch ;  beside  also  that  there  is  some  sapor  in  all 
aliments,  as  being  to  be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the 
gust,  which  cannot  be  admitted  in  lur ;  beside  these,!  say,  if 
we  consider  the  nature  of  aliment,  and  the  proper  use  of  air 
in  respiration,  it  will  very  hardly  lall  under  the  name  hereof, 
or  properly  attain  the  act  of  nutrication. 

And  first,  concerning  its  nature,  to  make  a  perfect  nutri- 
tion into  the  body  nourished,  there  is  required  a  transmuta- 
tion of  the  nutriment.  Now  where  thb  conversion  or  agge- 
neration  *  is  made,  there  is  also  required  in  the  aliment  a 
&miliarity  of  matter,  and  such  a  community  or  vicinity  unto 
a  living  nature,  a«  by  one  act  of  the  soul  may  be  converted 
into  the  body  of  the  living,  and  enjoy  one  conunon  soul : 
which  cannot  be  effected  by  air,  it  concurring  only  with  our 
flesh  in  conunon  principles,  which  are  at  the  largest  distance 
from  life,  and  common  also  unto  inanimated  constitutions. 
And  therefore,  when  it  is  said  by  Fernelius,  and  asserted  by 


*  raauL]     In  Ibc  tint  edition  be  gott         '  aggeneTation.]    Gm 

on  lhui;_"FDt  lb<<  dtrintion  offend  '  '  ' 

c(h  (he  iiilei  or  elrmology,  wbereio  in 

deed  the  notation  of  nunei  ihould  be  or-  iter  iletinei  it,  "  the  sUle  ol  growing  to 

thognlpbical,  not  nchKDging  dipb thongs  inother."    Both  denoilioni  are  errone- 

fbr  Towela,  or  coDvening  conaonanti  Into  oiu,  or  liable  ai  leaii  to  be  miiundentDod. 

each  olber."     But  nolwithitanding  tbit  They  would  applf  to  (he  attachment  of 

obaenallon,  he  hai  ipelled  tbe  word  ea-  panuilic  pUnti.     Certainly  thoy  do  not 

melroH  in  every  edition.      Dean  Wren  eipreu  the  ligniGcalion   In   which  the 

crilkiwd  tlie  ipelling,  and  nolind  its  in-  word  ia  used  in  the  pieient  puaage.     It 

coiuiHency  with  the  above   remark  of  ia  here  meant  to  ciprest  the  tranimuta- 

that  author,  who  wai  proixbly  induced,  lion  of  that  itbidi  it  eaten,  from  iu  own 

in  ever;  edition  lubiequenl  (o  the  liial,  nature,  into  Ihat  of  the  animal  reieiving 

to  lupprcas  (he  obiertalion,  Icsl  he  might  il.     It  hecomch  atiiraUaled,  frurrinif/y, 

aeem  (o  condemn  bimieif.  lo  tbe  nalutc  of  that  aoimal. 
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divers  otberi,  that  we  are  only  nourished  bjr  living  bodies, 
and  such  as  are  some  way  proceeding  from  them,  that  is,  the 
fruits,  effects,  parts,  or  seeds  thereof,  they  have  Uid  out  an 
ohject  very  agreeable  unto  assimiUtion ;  for  these  indeed  are 
fit  to  receive  a  quick  and  immediate  conversion,  as  holding 
some  community  with  ourselves,  and  contdning  approximate 
dispositions  unto  animation. 

Secondly,  (as  is  argued  by  Aristotle  agamst  the  Pythago- 
reans) whatsoever  properly  nourisheth  before  its  assimilation, 
by  the  action  of  natural  heat  it  recetvetb  a  corpulency  or  in- 
crassation  progressiooal  unto  its  conversion ;  which  notwith- 
standing, cannot  be  effected  upon  air,  for  the  action  of  heat 
doth  not  condense  but  rarify  that  body,  and  by  attenuation 
dbposeth  it  for  expulsion  rather  than  for  nutrition. 

Thirdly,  (which  is  the  argument  of  Hippocrates,)  all  ali- 
ment received  into  the  body,  must  be  therein  a  considerable 
space  retained,  and  not  immediately  expelled.  Now  air,  but 
momentally  remaining  in  our  bodies,  it  hath  no  proportion- 
able space  for  its  conversion,  not  only  of  length  enough  to 
refrigerate  the  heart,  which  having  once  performed,  lest  being 
itself  heated  again  it  should  suffocate  that  part,  it  nmketh  no 
stay,  but  basteth  back  the  same  way  it  passed  in. 

Fourthly,  the  use  of  air  attracted  by  the  lungs,  and  without 
which  there  is  no  durable  continuation  in  life,  is  not  the  nu- 
trition of  parts,  but  the  contempe ration  and  ventilation  of  that 
fire  always  maintained  in  the  forge  of  life  ;  whereby,  although 
in  some  manner  it  concurreth  unto  nutrition,  yet  can  it  not 
receive  the  proper  name  of  nutriment.  And  therefore  by 
Hippocrates  *  it  is  termed  alimentum  non  alimentum,  a  nour- 
ishment and  no  nourishment.  That  is,  in  a  large  acception, 
but  not  in  propriety  of  language ;  conserving  the  body,  not 
nourishing  the  same,  nor  repairing  it  by  assimilation,  but  pre- 
serving it  by  ventilation;  for  thereby  the  natural  flame  is 
preserved  from  extuiction,  and  so  the  individuum  supported 
in  some  way  like  nutrition. 

And  though  the  air  so  entereth  the  lungs,  that  by  its 

nitrous  spirit  it  doth  affect  the  heart  and  several  ways  qualify 

the  blood ;  and  though  it  be  also  admitted  mto  other  parts, 

*  Dt  JlmenlB, 
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even  by  the  meat  we  chew,  yet  that  it  affbrdeth  a  proper  nu- 
triment alone,  is  not  easily  made  out.' 

Again,  some  aie  so  fai  from  affirming  the  air  to  afford  any 
nutriment,  that  they  plainly  deny  it  to  be  any  element,  or  that 
it  entereth  into  mixed  bodies  as  any  principle  in  their  compo- 
eitions,  but  performeth  other  offices  in  the  universe ;  as  to  fill 
all  vacuities  about  the  earth  -or  beneath  it,  to  convey  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  to  maintain  fires  and  flames,  to  serve  for  the  flight 
of'volatileB,  respiration  of  breathing  animals,  and  refrigeration 
of  others.  And  although  ve  receive  it  as  an  element,  yet, 
since  the  transmutation  of  elements  and  simple  bodies  b  not 
beyond  great  question ;  since  also  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  de> 
monstrate  that  air  is  so  much  as  convertible  into  water ;  how 
transmutable  it  is  into  flesh,  may  be  of  deeper  doubt.' 

And  although  the  air  attracted  may  be  conceived  to  nour- 
ish the  invisible  flame  of  life,  inasmuch  as  common  and  culi- 
nary flames  are  nourished  by  the  air  about  them,  we  make 
some  doubt  whether  air  is  the  pabulous  supply  of  iire,  much 
less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled.  And  the  same  before 
us  hath  been  denied  by  the  Lord  of  Venitam,  in  his  tract  of 
lAfe  and  Death ,-  and  also  by  Dr.  Jordan,  in  bis  book  of 
mineral  waters.  For  that  which  substantially  maintainetb 
the  fire  is  the  combustible  matter  in  the  kbdled  body,  and 
not  the  ambient  air,  which  aflbrdeth  exhalation  to  its  fuUgi- 
D0U9  atoms,  nor  that  which  causeth  the  flanie  properly  to  be 
termed  air,  but  rather,  as  he  expresseth  it,  the  accension  of 
fuliginous  exhalations,  which  contain  an  unctuosity  in  them, 
and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel ;  which  opinion  will  salve 
many  doubts,  whereof  the  common  conceit  affordeth  no  so- 
lution. 

As  first,  how  fire  is  stricken  out  of  flints?  that  is,  not  by 
kindling  the  ^  from  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies;  for 
then  diamonds  should  do  the  like  better  than  flints;  but 
rather  from  sulphureous,*  inflamed,  and  even  vitrified  efflu- 

'  Aid  though,  ^.j     Tbis  pangriph  Bint  (here  ia  n  ■alphureotu  odour,  which 

irii  altered  In  Otb  edition.  Iboughc  but  fBinic  (in  regard  of  ibe  ■mall 

'  Agaiii,  fft.]      ThU  paragraph  firtt  ipilntcrg  from  wherre  it  comei)  yet  lo 

added  in  Snd  edition.  an  acute  and  uiinbitructed  braine  ii  plain- 

'  olphHreeai.'j  Itt  is  manireai  toiente,  iy  perceptible— )(>.     iiee  note  at  page 

that  in  the  colliaioa  of  the  iteeie  and  Ibe  S73. 
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viums  and  particles,  as  hath  heen  observed  of  late.  The  like, 
saith  Jordan,  we  observe  in  canes,  and  woods  ^  that  are  unc- 
tuous and  full  of  oil,  which  will  yield  fire  •  by  fncation  or  col- 
lision, not  by  kindling  the  ai  about  them,  but  the  inflammable 
oil  within  them.  Why  the  fire  goes  out  without  air?  that  is, 
because  the  fuliginous  exhalations,  wanting  evaporatioD,  recoil 
upon  the  flame  and  choke  it,  as  is  evident  in  cupping-basses, 
and  the  artifice  of  charcoals,  where,  if  the  air  be  altogether 
excluded,  the  fire  goes  out.  Why  some  lamps  included  in 
close  bodies  have  burned  many  hundred  years,  ss  that  dis- 
covered in  the  sepulchre  of  TuUia,  the  sister  of  Cicero,  and 
that  of  Olibius  many  years  after,  near  Padua?  because, 
whatever  was  their  matter,  either  a  preparation  of  gold  ot 
ttaptha,  the  duration  proceeded  from  the  purity  of  their  oil, 
which  yielded  no  fuliginous  exhalations  to  suflbcate  the  fire ; 
for  if  air  had  nourished  the  flame,  it  bad  not  continued  many 
minutes,  for  it  would  have  been  spent  and  wasted  by  the  fire.^ 
Why  a  piece  of  flax  will  kindle,  although  it  touch  not  the 
flame?  because  the  fire  extendeth  further  than  indeed  it  is 
visible,  being  at  some  distance  from  the  wick,  a  pelludd  and 
transparent  body,  and  thinner  than  the  air  itseE  Why 
metals,  in  their  liquation,  although  they  intensely  heat  the 
lur  above  their  surface,  arise  not  yet  into  a  fiame,  nor  kindle 
the  air  about  them  ?  because  their  sulphur  is  more  fixed,  and 
they  emit  not  inflammable  exhalations.  And  lastly,  why  a 
lamp  or  candle  burnetb  only  in  the  air  about  it,  and  inflameth 
not  the  air  at  a  distance  from  it  ?  because  the  flame  extend- 
eth not  beyond  the  inflammable  effluence,  hut  closely  adheres 
unto  the  ori^nal  of  its  inflammation ;  and  therefore  it  only 
warmeth,  notkindleth  the  air  about  it.  Which  notwithstand- 
ing it  will  do,  if  the  ambient  air  be  impregnate  with  subtile 

'  uilh  Jiirdaa,  Jh-]    ^-  Joidan'i  ob-  iparki  nelrl;  u  jWii  u  Ihue  frDin  Ibt 

■emtion  spptara  Id  have  been  an  inlid-  Kun-lock  wtre  produced."    The  cumc 

patiDnorsb  H.  DaTj'i,  wbohaving  been  he  uceiuined  (o  be  ihM  (he  tpUnwi 

Inronned  Ifait  two  piecn  ol  bonnet  cane  or  the  cane   wu  compmed    chlcBjr  of 

rubbed  togtibet  produced  a  ituDC  light,  tiHca. — fir. 

eianuned  the  phsnomenon.  and  round  ^Jbt.'\     And  with  the  fire  «  nod  ai  of 

that  all  caaeaofthi>klnd"iThen  briihly  oj1]>e  lubtunce  Seed.— HV. 

iiiblMdIiigether,pn)du«diparkiorvrhile  7  Why  lomi  tamp;  i^.]     For  a  oui- 

much  more  liiid  on  colliiion.  When  set  Oioaam'i Ptaiotoplais^ Bttnatiiiiitbj 
the  eauu  were  violent];  atnick  together,     Hutlon,  vol.  i,  p.  496. 
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inflammabilitieB,  and  such  as  are  of  quick  accension,  as  ex- 
periment is  made  in  a  close  room,  upon  an  evaporadon  of 
spirits  of  wine  and  camphor;  as  subterraneous  fires  do  some- 
timea  happen,^  and  as  Creusa  and  Alexander's  boy  in  the 
bath  were  set  on  fire  by  naptha. 

'ai  lubtcrriBuixu  JIra  da  tomttimei  of  Norlhumbcitind,  BDd  alber  noblemen 

iuipptuS^     Ttaiirenurk,  aod  indeed  the  and  gentlemen.    Tfaii  locletyeilibUlhed 

whole  of  Browne't  enquiriei  and  obuc-  ■  coTrespondeace  wilb  oihen,   and  at 

TBlioiu  in  the  tiro  preceding  paragrsphi,  length,  through  the  chairman,  Dr.  Orajr, 

reipecdng  the  nature  of  flame,  very  na-  engaged  Sir  Humphrey  Ditj  ia  Iha  in- 

luiilly  remind  lu   at  one   of  the  moit  veitigalion.      He    mon   ascertained,   by 

aplendid  (becauie  tnoit  uaeful)  achieve-  experiment  on  fire-damp,   (hat  it  i>  ■ 

menu  of  modem  idence — Sir  Humphrey  comUnalion  o!  hydrogen  and  cartHiD: — 

Daiy't  inrenlian  at  the  ufety  lamp,  Ibr  that  ll  will  not  explode  if  mixed  wilb  leu 

the  pnrpou  of  obriiting  Ihau  "  inbler-  than  aix  limea,  nor  more  than  fourteen 

raneoui"  eiploiiona  which  had  preiious-  tlmea  iti  lolume  of  almoipheric  air; — 

ly  occurred  with  detmicdve  frequency,  that  an  <;ip((iiJM  nulurt  of  gat,  admitted 

in  ibe  working  of  our  collieiiea.  luto  a  •eaael  baring  aperlorei  only  abore 

The  cauaea  and  character  of  Iheae  Ur-  and  below,  inerily  enitrgei  the  light,  and 

rific  eiploalons,  the  meana  uied  in  the  then  gradually   iillnguiihtt  il   tffllAeiif 

early  part  of  the  preaent  century  lo  in-  eiploaion : — that  (be  eiploaive  gai  will 

dace  (he  eKirta  of  idendflc  men  to  dia-  not  explode  in  a  (ube  leu  than  ^  of  an 

corer  a  remedy,  and  ttie  perfect  ancceas  inch  in  diameter: — and  that  red  hotchar- 

tihicb  attended  (hoae  of  Sir  Humphrey  coat  doet  nal  epptade,  but  girea  light  in 

fbr  that  purpose,  form  (he  aubject  of  a  the  eiploaEre  gaa.     On  (hoe  prindplea 

detailed  and  moat  inlemting  narraliie  rarioui  lampa  were  constructed  by  Sir 

in  (he  llih  chapter  of  Zlr.  Purii'  Lift  of  Humphrey,  which  were  perfectly  aafe  ; 

Sir  H.  Davy.  but  dieii  light  wat  eitinguiahed  when 

The  cirburetted  hydrogen  ginen  od(  the  air  became   ao  pollated   with  flre- 

by  coal,  and  found  frequently   In  lUt  damp  aa  to  be  exploiiiie.      I(  remained 

maaus  in  Ibe  creiicea,  or  finniea,  which  then  for  him,  (aa  Dr.   Paria  obaerrea,) 

are  opened  in  working  the  minaa,  fiirma  after  having  diaarmed  the  fire-damp  of 

by  combination  with  atmoapberic  air  (hB(     ita  terror,  to  eniiit  it  in(o  liia  lerrice 

Inflammable  gaa,  technically  called  firt-  "  The  aimple  meana  by  which  Ihia  waa 
damp.  The  manner  in  which  Ibii  gai  effected  are  aa  intereating  aa  their  reaulti 
eipjodea,  i«  (hua  graphically  deacribed  are  Important.  He  had  preiioutly  ar> 
by  Dr.  Paria ; — "  Oa  Ibe  approach  of  a  rlred  at  the  feet,  that  wire-gauae  might 
candle,  tt  la  in  an  Inatant  kindled  :  the  be  anbadtuted  aa  aii-feeden  to  the  lamp, 
expanding  fhdd  drivea  before  t(  a  roaring  ia  the  place  of  hii  tubei  or  ufety  canala : 
whiriwindotllaming  air,  which  lean  up  but  not  undl  (he  lapse  of  aeieral  week*, 
ciery  thing  in  ita  progreai,  icorching  did  the  happy  Idea  of  constructing  the 
•ome  of  (be  minera  to  a  cinder,  and  bu-  lamp  entirely  of  wire-gauie  occur  to 
rylng  othera  under  enormoui  mina  ihak-  him  : — the  history  of  this  elaborate  en- 
en  from  the  roof;  when  thundering  (o  quiry  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  ina- 
the  shafts,  it  conierla  (be  mine,  as  i(  bility  of  the  human  mind  to  apprehend 
were,  into  an  enormoua  piece  of  artillery,  simplicities,  without  a  process  of  compli- 
andwaatea  ita  t\iryin  a  diicharge  of  thick  cation,  which  worka  aa  the  grappling  ma- 
«louda  of  coal -dust,  alonea,  and  (tmber,  chineryof  truth.  His  originatlamp,  with 
together  with  the  limba  and  mangled  lubea  or  canal),  as  already  described,  wu 
bodies  of  Dien  and  horsea."^VDl.  ii,  perfectly  safe  in  the  moat  eiploaive  at- 
p.  63.  moaphere,  but  ita  light  wu  neccaaarily 

A  aodety  was  eatabliabed  on  the  lat  of  eitinguiahed  by  it ;  whereaa  in  the  win- 
October,  1S13,  at  Bishop- Wearmouth,  gauie  cage,  the  fire.damp  itself  contionea 
by  Sir  ftalph  Milbanhe,  Dr.  Gray,  [after-  to  burn,  and  Ibua  to  atlbrd  to  the  miner 
warda  Blahop  of  Brialol)  and  other  gen-  a  uaeful  light,  while  he  is  equally  aecur- 
llemen,  "  for  preventing  accidenta  In  ed  from  (lie  fatal  effects  of  eiploaion. 
coal-mines,"  which  obtained  (he  patron-  "  Nothing  now  remained  but  (o  aaeer- 
age  of  (he  Bishop  of  Durham,  ihe  Duke  tain  (he  degree  of  fineness  which  (ha 
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Lastly,  the  elemeat  of  air  is  bo  fiu*  from  nourishing  the 
body,  that  some  have  questioned  the  power  of  water ;  many 
conceiving  it  enters  not  the  body  in  the  power  of  aJiment,  or 
that  from  thence  there  proceeds  a  substantial  supply.  For 
beside  that  some  creatures  drink  not  at  all ;  even  unto  our- 
selves, and  more  perfect  animak,  though  many  ways  assutant 
thereto,  it  performs  no  substantial  nutiitioa,  serving  for  re- 
irigeration,  dilution  of  solid  aliment,  and  its  elization"  in  the 
stomach ;  which  from  thence,  as  a  vehicle,  it  conveys  through 
less  accessible  cavities,  and  so  in  a  rorid  substance  through 
the  capillary  cavities,  into  every  part ;  which  having  perform- 
ed, it  is  afterward  excluded  by  urine,  sweat,  and  serous 
separsdonB.  And  this  opinion  surely  possessed  the  ancients; 
for  when  they  so  highly  commended  that  water  which  is  sud- 
denly hot  and  cold,  which  is  without  all  savour,  the  lightest, 
tlie  thinnest,  and  which  will  soonest  boil  beans  or  peas,  they 
had  no  consideration  of  nutrition ;  *  whereunto  had  they  had 
respect,  they  would  have  surely  commended  gross  and  turbid 
streams,  in  whose  confusion  at  least,  there  might  be  contuned 
some  nutriment ;  and  not  jejune  or  limpid  water,  nearer  the 
simplicity  of  its  element.  Although,  I  confess,  our  clearest 
waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple  unto  sense,  are  much  com- 
pounded unto  reason,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  evaporation 
of  large  quantities  of  water,  wherein,  be«de  a  terreous  reu- 

wi».{uue  onght  to  pooCB  in  ordiT  to  Sudi  ii  ■  njai  and  Tcr;  ilight  ikHdi 

fonn  a  wcuTe  burierigainit  the  puuge  oftht  hiiiory  of  s  diuorary  which,  (ta 

of  flame.    Fat  (bii  purpoaa,  Davy  placed  um  Dr.  P'l.  iroidi,)  "  whetbei  Eoniider- 

bi)  lighted  lampt  in  a  glau  recciier,  ed  In  nladon  to  iti  acienliGc  imponucc, 

throDgb  which  there  wu  s  current  i^  or  to  iU  gi»t  practinil  *alDe,  rotnl  be 

air  which  puied  into  the  iunp  roore  m  regarded  u  one  ar  the  moat  tplendtd 

ien  eiplouTe,  and  caneed  it  lo  change  triumpha  of  haman  geoiui.     It  wti  the 

rqiidir  or  ilowljr  at  pleamre,  to  at  lo  frail  of  elaborate  eipeiimrnt  and  cioae 

produce  ali  pouible  *arietiei  of  iaflam-  induction :    chance,  or  accident,   which 

mable  and  eiploure  mlitarea:  and  he  oamet  in  for  to  large  aihare  of  the  credit 

fbnnd  Ibst  iron  wire-game,  cotnpoied  of  of  human  ioTCntion,  bai  ito  dahn  lo  pn- 

wirei  from  one  fortieth  to  one  liideth  of  Tfr  upon  thii  occason :  Uep  bj  itep  maj 

an    Inch   in   diameter,   and  containing  he   be   followed   throughout    the  whole 

twenly-dgbt   wirei,  or   eeven  hundred  progren  of  hii  retearch,  and  so  obri- 

aad  eighly-fom'  aperturei   to  the  inch,  ouily  doei  the  diKovery  of  each  new  bet 

waa  aafe  under  ail  drcumilancei,  in  al-  ipring  from  thoie  that  preceded  it,  that 

nwtpberea  of  thii  kind :  and  be  conae-  we  neier  for  a  moment  loee  Mght  of  oar 

quently  employed  that  maletjal  in  gnatd-  philoaopber,  but  keep  pace  with  him 

ing  lampa  for  the  coal-mino,  where,  in  during  the  whole  of  hii  enquirr." 

January,  1S16,  Ihey  were  immediately  '  ilitalim.]     Boiling  or  dewing. 

adopted,  and  hare  long  been  in  general  '  nalrilitm.}    But  only  of  purilye  In 

ute." — Vol.  il,  pp.  97-9.  refreiblng  the  haile.— Ifr. 
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dence,  aotne  salt  is  also  found,  as  is  also  observable  in  rain 
water;  which  appearing  pure  and  empty,  is  fiill  of  seminal 
principles,  and  carrieth  vital  atoms  of  plants  and  animals  in 
it,  which  have  not  perished  in  the  great  circulation  of  nature ; 
as  may  be  discovered  from  several  insects  generated  in  rain 
water;  from  the  prevalent  fructification  of  plsnts  thereby; 
and  (beside  the  real  plant  of  Cornerius*)  from  vegetable 
figurations,  upon  the  sides  of  glasses,  so  rarely  delineated  in 
frosts.* 

All  which  considered,  severer  heads  will  be  apt  enough  to 
conceive  the  opinion  of  this  animal,  not  much  unlike  that  of 
the  astomi,  or  men  without  mouths,  in  Pliny ;  suitable  unto 
the  relation  of  the  mares  tn  Spain,  and  their  subventaneous 
conceptions  from  the  western  wind ;  and  in  some  way  more 
unreasonable  than  the  figment  of  Rabican,  the  famous  horse 
in  Ariotto,  which  being  conceived  by  flame  and  wind,  never 
tasted  grass,  or  fed  on  any  grosser  provender  than  air;  for 
this  way  of  nutrition  was  answerable  unto  the  principles  of 
his  generation.  Which  being  not  ury,  but  gross  and  semi- 
nal in  the  chameleon,  luito  its  conservation  there  is  required 
a  solid  pasture,  and  a  food  congenerous  unto  the  principles 
of  its  nature. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  are  many :  the  first  observed 
by  Tbeophrastus,  was  the  inflation  or  swelling  of  the  body 
made  in  this  animal  upon  inspiration  or  drawing  in  its  breath ; 
which  people  observing,  have  thought  it  to  feed  upon  ur. 
But  this  effect  is  rather  occasioned  upon  the  greatness  of  its 
lungs,  which  in  this  animal  are  very  large,  and  by  their 
backward  situation  afford  a  more  observable  dilatation ;  and 
though  their  lungs  be  less,  the  like  inflation  is  observable  in 
toads,  but  especially  in  sentortoises.' 

A  second  is  the  condnual  hiation  or  holding  open  its 
mouth,  which  men  observing,  conceive  the  intention  thereof 
to  receive  the  aliment  of  air ;  but  this  is  also  occasioned  by 
the  greatness  of  its  lungs;  fer  repletion  whereof,  not  having 

*  Zibmiui  lom.  It,  Chyn. 

'  Allheugh,  I  am/rti,  ^.]  This  wn-  gentry  were  linl  manlioacd  In  the  Slh 
lence  was  tint  added  in  !nd  edition.  edition. 

^  but  tifeciallii  m  tnlorlBita.']  Theae 
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a  sufficieDt  or  ready  supply  by  Us  nostrils,  it  is  eaforced  to 
dilate  and  hold  open  the  jaws. 

The  third  is  the  paucity  of  blood  observed  in  this  aninwl, 
scarce  at  all  to  be  found  but  in  the  eye,  and  about  the  heart ; 
which  defect  being  observed,  inclined  some  into  thoughts, 
that  the  wr  was  a  sufficieDt  maintenance  for  these  exsanguinoos 
parts.  But  this  defect,  or  rather  paucity  of  blood,  is  also 
agreeable  unto  many  other  animals,  whose  solid  nutriment  we 
do  not  controvert;  as  may  be  observed  in  other  sorts  of  liz- 
ards, in  Irogs,  and  divers  fishes ;  and  therefore  an  horse-leech 
vrill  not  readily  fasten  upon  every  fish ;  and  we  do  not  read 
of  much  blood  that  was  drawn  from  frogs  by  mice,  in  that 
famous  battle  of  Homer.* 

The  last  and  most  common  ground  which  begat  or  pro- 
moted this  opinion  is,  the  long  conljnuation  hereof  without 
any  visible  food,  which  some  observing,  precipitously  con- 
clude they  eat  not  any  at  all.  It  cannot  be  denied  it  is  (if  not 
the  most  of  any)  a  very  abstemious  animal,  and  such  as  by 
reason  of  its  frigidity,  paucity  of  blood,  and  latitaocy  in  the 
wmter  (about  which  time  the  observations  are  often  made,) 
will  long  subsist  without  a  visible  sustentation.  But  a  like 
condition  may  be  also  observed  in  many  other  animals;  for 
lizards  and  leeches,^  as  we  have  made  trial,  will  live  some 
months  without  sustenance ;  and  we  have  included  snails  in 
glasses  all  winter,  which  have  returned  to  feed  again  in  the 
spring.  Now  these,  notwithstanding,  are  not  conceived  to 
pass  all  their  lives  without  food :  for  so  to  argue  is  fallacious, 
and  is  moreover  sufficiently  convicted  by  experience.  And 
therefore  probably  other  relations  are  of  the  same  verity, 
which  are  of  the  like  affinity ;  as  b  the  conceit  of  the  rhin- 

*  Ihalfammu  battle  cf  Htmer-I  Thi)  to  deanie  tbem  bom  thit  tcdoiik,  wbkb 
pauage  waibut  ■  frisks  of  hii  atilt. — Wr.  they  had  IbrinFrtye  contracled,  which  no- 

*  hechtt-l  Lmhet  are  kept  by  all  Ihir^  could  *oe  properiy  or  ipeedily  ef- 
KpMheacyea  la  glueei  of  Hater,  without  feci  aa  the  dailye  aupply  oT  freih  deen 
any  other  nouriihnienl :  which  can  bee  waler;  by  which  coiiaequendally  they 
litlte,  or  none  al  all.  The  oilen  cbaoge  become  the  more  bungty,  and  apte  lo 
of  Ihe  wBler  terring  for  two  inleoIiDai,  catche  bolde,  and  ID  bolde  ifae  fiuler 
and  both  contrary  to  the  norke  of  nour-  when  fbey  are  on:  erident  argamenti 

putrefaction,  which  ii  the  prindpal  all-  drew  no  ■limenl,  but  fedd  on  thai  store 
ment  which  they  lucke  from  tliick  and  which  they  liad  fornierlye  contracted  in 
muddye  atanding  waters;  and  lecondly,    pulriBed  standing  walere.— fCr. 
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lace  b  Perua,  the  cams  levit  of  America,  and  the  manacodi' 
ata  or  bird  of  paradise  in  India. 

To  assign  a  reason  of  this  abstinence  in  animals,  or  declare 
how,  without  a  supply,  there  ensueth  no  destructive  exhaus- 
tion, exceedeth  the  limits  and  intention  of  my  discourse. 
Fortanius  Licetus,  in  his  excellent  tract,  De  hit  qui  diu 
mvunt  sine  alimento,  hath  very  ingeniously  attempted  it ;  de- 
ducing the  cause  hereof  irom  an  equal  conformity  of  natural 
heat  and  moisture,  at  least  no  considerable  exuperancy  in 
either ;  which  concurring  in  an  unactive  proportion,  the  natu- 
ral beat  consumetb  not  the  moisture  (whereby  ensueth  no 
exhaustion)  and  the  condition  of  nattu-al  moisture  is  able  to 
resist  the  slender  action  of  heat,  (whereby  it  needeth  no  re- 
paration,) and  thb  is  evident  in  snakes,  lizards,  souls,  and 
divers  insects,  tatitant  many  months  in  the  jrear ;  which  being 
cold  creatures,  contaming  a  weak  heat  in  a  crass  or  copious 
humidity,  do  long  subsist  without  nutrition :  for,  the  activity 
of  the  agent  being  not  able  to  over-master  the  resistance  of 
the  patient,  there  will  ensue  no  deperdition.  And  upon  the 
like  grounds  it  is,  that  cold  and  phlegmatic  bodies,  and  (as 
Hippocrates  determineth)  that  old  men  will  best  endure  fast- 
ing. Now  the  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution,  as 
it  happenetb  in  many  species,  so  doth  it  fall  out  sometimes  in 
individuals.  For  we  read  of  many  who  bare  lived  long  time 
without  aliment;  and  beside  deceits  and  impostures,  there 
may  be  veritable  relations  of  some,  who  without  a  miracle, 
and  by  peculiarity  of  temper,  have  far  out-fasted  Flias. 
Which  notwithstanding,  do^  not  take  off  the  miracle ;  for 
that  may  be  miraculously  effected  in  one,  which  is  naturally 
CBUsable  in  another.  Some  naturally  living  unto  an  hundred ; 
unto  which  age  others,  notwithstanding,  could  not  attain  with- 
out a  miracle.' 

6  Which  noUdthtlanding.  Jjc]      Thli  led  bjr  the  igno«rc«  which  at  thai  lime 

•encencc  flnt  added  in  Snd  cdiOon.  eiiited   of  wnie  af   thMC  lawi   whkb 

'■tjracfes.]     The  reader  will  hiTe  re-  modern  dlicDrericB  haie  eilabKihed  in 

miTked  in  Ate  courie  of  thii  chapter,  chemiatr j  and  phjtici ;  more  eipediUjr 

•ome  I>Im  pcwlilani  and  unphiloMphical  with  reference  to  the  compooenu  of  ur, 

'    which  the  anlhor  wa>  and  the  nature  of  combniHon. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

That  the  Ostrich  digetteth  iron. 

The  common  opinioD  of  the  Ostrich,  Stmthiociunelus  or 
Sparrow  Camel  conceives  that  it  digesteth  iron,  and  this  is 
confiimed  by  the  affirmations  of  many :  besides  swarms  of 
others,  Rhodi^us  in  his  prelections  taketh  it  for  granted, 
Johannes  Langius  in  his  epistles  pleadeth  experiment  for  it ; 
the  common  picture  also  confirmeth  it,  which  usually  de- 
Bcribeth  this  animal  with  an  horseshoe  in  its  mouth.  Not- 
withstanding upon  enquiry  we  find  it  very  questionable,  and 
the  negative  seems  most  reasonably  entertained,  whose  verity 
indeed  we  do  the  rather  desire,  because  hereby  we  shall  re- 
lieve onr  ignorance  of  one  occult  quality,  for  in  the  list 
thereof  it  is  accounted,  and  in  that  notion  imperiously  ob- 
truded upon  us.  For  my  part,  although  I  have  had  the  sight 
of  thb  animal,  I  have  not  bad  the  opportunity  of  its  experi- 
ment, but  have  received  great  occasion  of  doubt  from  learned 
discourses  thereon. 

For  Aristotle  and  Oppianus,  who  have  particularly  treated 
hereof,  are  silent  in  this  singularity,  either  omitting  it  as 
dubious,  or  as  the  comment  saith,  rejecting  it  as  fabulous. 
Pliny,  speaking  generally,  affirming  only  the  digestion  is  won- 
derful in  this  animal ;  Julian  delivereth  that  it  digested  stones 
without  any  mention  of  iron ;  Leo  Africanus,  who  lived  in 
those  countries  wherein  they  most  abound,  speaketh  diminn- 
tively,  and  but  half  way  into  this  assertion,  Surdum  ac  tim- 
plex  animal  est,  quicqtdd  invenit,  absque  delectu,  usque  ad 
Jerrum  devorat;  Femelius  in  his  second  De  Ahditis  renm 
camis,  extenuates  it,  and  Riolanus  in  his  comment  thereof 
postively  denies  it.  Some  have  experimentally  refuted  it,  ss 
Albertus  Magnus,  and  most  plainly  Ulysses  Aldrovandus, 
whose  words  are  these.  Ego  feni  frusta  devorare,  dum 
Tridenti  essem,  observavi,  sed  qua  incocta  rursus  excer- 
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neret,  that  iSf  "at  my  being  at  Trent,  I  observed  the  ostrich  to 
swaUow  iron,  but  yet  to  exclude  it  undigested  agun."' 

Now  beside  experiment,  it  is  in  vun  to  attempt  against  it 
by  philosophical  argument,  it  being  an  occult  quality,  vhich 
contemns  the  law  of  reason,  and  defends  itself  by  admitting 
no  reason  at  all.  As  for  its  posubility  we  shall  not  at  present 
dispute;  nor  will  we  affirm  that  iron  ingested,  receiveth  in 
the  stomach  of  the  ostrich  no  alteration  atoU;  but  if  any 
such  there  be,  we  suspect  this  effect  rather  from  some  way 
of  corrosion  than  any  of  digestion ;  not  any  liquid  reduction 
or  tendance  to  chylification  by  the  power  of  natural  beat,  but 
rather  some  attrition  from  an  acid  and  vitriolous  humidity  in 
the  stomach,  which  may  absterse  and  shave  the  scorious 
parts  thereof.  So  rusty  iron  crammed  down  the  throat  of  a 
cock,  will  become  terse  and  clear  again  in  its  giszard.  So 
the  counter,  which,  according  to  the  relation  of  Amatua,  re- 
mained a  whole  year  in  the  body  of  a  youth,  and  came  out 
much  consumed  at  last,  might  sufier  this  diminution  rather 
from  sharp  and  acid  humours,  than  the  strength  of  natural 
heat,  as  he  suppoaeth.  So  silver  swallowed  and  retained 
for  some  time  in  the  body  will  turn  black,  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  aqua  fortis,  or  some  corrosive  water,  but  lead  will 
remain  unaltered,  for  that  metal  containeth  in  it  a  sweet 
salt  or  sugar,  wliereby  it  resisteth  ordinary  corrosion,  and 
will  not  easily  dissolve  even  in  aqua  fortis.  So  when  for 
medical  uses  we  take  down  the  filings  of  iron  or  steel,  we 
must  not  conceive  it  passeth  unaltered  from  us,  for  though 

^  and  mott  pUdalg,  i/Ci'i  Bui  though  gnu,  iron,  copper,  goii,  lime,  or,  in 
AldrOTindut  uwlhianRce,  "oiiemalLow  Jut,  any  other  lubalaoce  equally  hard, 
makeinDtiiuninier."  aayi  HaiterRota,  JndigMtible,  anddeleteriaui.  TbepoHsn 
"who  Tulty  belieTet  the  lion  lobedi-  of  dignloa  in  rhli  bird  are  ceitalaly  Ter; 
geited ;  he  ie  utUfled  that  eTcn  in  tbat  great,  but  their  operatioa  ii  confined  to 
ORE  iaiUnce  the  ttomach  tuekt  aome-  inaKen  of  aa  alimentary  chancter.  But 
thing  out  of  it  1"  The  oitrich  ii' naturally  copper,  &r  from  being  conTerted  into 
bcrbiioroua;  but  thongb  vegetable  mat-  nutriment,  acu  upon  ill  ttomach  like 
ter  conatilulei  the  bant  of  iti  food,  and  poison,  and  nalla  very  frequently  jnerce 
though  it  ii  often  leen  paiturlng  in  the  it>  coata  and  membrsnea.  VaiUant  men- 
South  of  Africa,  it  ia  yet  ao  Torariooi,  tiona  that  one  of  ttaeae  birda  died  in  coa- 
■ud  lit  aentet  of  tatte  andamellare  lo  lequenceofhaiing  deTDuredaaimmente 
obtute,  that  it  lierouri  aoimil  and  mine-  quantity  of  quick  lime — Cuvier.  In 
rai  aabatancet  indiacrlminalEly,  until  iti  Laubm'i  Magaxiiu  0/  Natural  Hitlcry, 
CDOiiDoat  ttomach  ia  completely  full.  It  No.  6,  p.  SS,  ia  a  relation  of  an  oatrich 
awallowa  xithout  any  choice,  and  merely  baring  been  killed  by  iwallovinggiaia. 
at  it  were  for  ballait,    wood,  itones. 
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the  grosser  parts  be  excluded  agsin,  yet  are  the  dissoluble 
ports  extracted,  whereby  h  becomeB  effectual  in  deoppila- 
tions,"  and  therefore  for  speedier  operation  ne  make  exdnc" 
tions,  infiuioiiB,  and  the  like,  whereby  we  extract  the  salt  and 
active  parts  of  the  medicine,  which  being  in  solution,  more 
easily  enter  the  veins.  And  this  is  that  the  chemista  munly 
drive  at  in  the  attempt  of  their  Atmim  Potabile,  that  is,  to 
reduce  that  indigestible  substance  into  such  a  form  as  may 
not  be  ejected  by  siege,  but  enter  the  cavities,  and  less  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  body,  without  corrosion. 

The  ground  of  this  conceit  is  its  swallowing  down  frag- 
ments of  iron,  which  men  observing,  by  a  froward  illation, 
have  therefore  conceived  it  digesteth  them,  which  is  an  in- 
ference not  to  be  admitted,  as  being  a  fallacy  of  the  conse- 
quent, that  is,  concluding  a  position  of  the  consequent, 
from  the  position  of  the  antecedent.  For  many  things  are 
swallowed  by  animals  rather  for  condiment,  gust  or  medica- 
ment, than  any  substantial  nutriment.  So  poultry,  and  espe- 
cially the  turkey,  do  of  themselves  take  down  stones,  and  we 
have  fonnd  at  one  time  in  the  fpzzard  of  a  turkey  no  less 
than  seven  hundred.  Now  these  rather  concur  unto  diges- 
tion, than  are  themselves  digested,  for  we  have  found  them 
also  in  the  guts  and  excrements ;  but  their  descent  is  very 
slow,  for  we  have  given  them  stones  and  small  pieces  of  iron, 
which  eighteen  days  after  we  have  found  remaining  in  the 
gizzard ;  and  therefore  the  experiments  of  Lan^us  and 
others  might  be  fallible,  whilst  after  the  taking  they  expected 
it  should  come  dowA  within  a  day  or  two  after.  Thus  also 
we  swallow  cherry  stones,  but  void  them  unconcocted,  and 
we  usually  say  they  preserve  us  from  surfeit,  for  being  hard 
bodies  they  conceive  a  strong  and  durable  heat  in  the  stomach, 
and  so  prevent  the  crudities  of  their  fruit:  and  upon  the  Uke 
reason  do  culinary  operators  observe,  that  flesh  boils  best 
when  the  bones  are  boiled  with  it.  Thus  dogs  wtU  eat  grass, 
which  they  digest  not ;  thus  camels  to  make  the  water  sapid, 
do  raise  the  mud  with  their  feet;  thus  horses  will  knable'  at 

B  deojjiihiitmi.l     Cleuing  am;  ob-  pung«."  Very  probably  i  ibel 

itructiou).  it  ii  a  frequenl  Noifolk 

*  inabU.  ]     •  ■  Probably  lo  be  round  oo  U>c  word  mbbb. 
wbtrt  eliF,"  uys  John»n,  "  Ihan  id  Ibis 
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walla,  pigeons  delight  in  salt  stones;  rats  nil!  gnaw  iron,  and 
Aristotle  siuth  the  elephant  swalloweth  stones ;  and  thus  may 
also  the  ostrich  swallow  iron,  not  as  his  proper  aliment,  but 
for  the  ends  above  expressed,  and  even  as  we  observe  the 
like  in  other  animals. 

And  whether  these  fragments  of  iron  and  hard  substances 
swallowed  by  the  ostrich  have  not  also  that  use  m  their 
stomachs  which  they  have  in  other  birds,  that  is,  in  some  way 
to  supply  the  use  of  teeth,  by  commolition,  grinding  and  com- 
pressing of  their  proper  aliment,  upon  the  action  of  the 
strongly  conformed  muscles  of  the  stomach,  as  the  honoured 
Dr.  Harrey  discourseth,  may  also  be  considered.' 

What  effect  therefore  may  be  expected  Irom  the  stomach 
of  an  ostrich  by  application  alone  to  further  digestion  in  ours 
beside  the  experimental  refute  of  Galen,  we  refer  it  unto  con- 
siderations above  alleged.  Or  whether  there  be  any  more 
credit  to  be  given  unto  the  medicine  of  Julian,  who  affirms, 
the  stones  they  swallow  have  a  peculiar  virtue  for  the  eyes, 
than  that  of  Hennolaus  and  Pliny  drawn  fi-oni  the  urine  of 
this  anunal, — let  them  determine  who  can  swallow  so  strange 
a  transmis«on  of  qualities,  or  believe  that  any  bird  or  flying 
animal  doth  separately  and  dbdnctly  urine  beside  the  bat. 

That  therefore  an  ostrich  will  swallow  and  take  down  iron 
is  easily  to  be  granted ;  that  oftendmes  it  passes  entire  away, 
if  we  admit  of  ocular  testimony,  is  not  to  be  denied.  And 
though  some  experiment  may  also  plead  that  sometimes  they 
are  so  altered  as  not  to  be  found  or  excluded  in  any  dis- 
oernable  parcels,  yet  whether  this  be  not  efiected  by  some 
way  of  corrosion,  from  sharp  and  dissolving  humidities,  rather 
than  any  proper  digestion,  cbylifiicdve  mutation,  or  aUmenCal 
conversion,  is  with  good  reason  doubted.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Of  the   Unicorn's  Horn. 

Gkeat  sccoutit  and  much  profit  is  made  of  umcorn's  boni,  at 
least  of  that  which  bearetli  the  name  thereof;  wherein  not- 
n  ithstanding,  many,  I  perceive,  suspect  an  imposture,  and 
some  conceive  there  is  no  such  animal  extant.'  Herein, 
therefore,  to  draw  up  our  determinations :  beside  the  several 
places  of  Scripture  mentioning  this  animal  (which  some  may 
well  contend  to  be  only  meant  of  the  rhinoceros)  we  are  so  iar 
from  denying  there  is  any  unicorn  at  all,  that  we  affirm  there 
are  many  kinds  thereof.  In  the  number  of  quadrupeds,  we 
will  concede  no  less  than  five ;  that  is,  the  Indian  ox,  the 
Indian  asa,  the  rhinoceros,  the  oryx,  and  that  which  is  more 
eminently  termed  monoceros  or  unicomU.  Some  in  the  list 
of  fishes;  as  that  described  by  Olaus,  Albertus,  and  others; 
and  some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  insects,  as  those 
four  kinds  of  nasicornous  beetles,  described  by  Mufi!etus. 

Secondly,  although  we  concede  there  be  many  unicorns, 
yet  are  we  still  to  seek;  for  whereunto  to  affix  this  horn  in 

J  Sone  eoaethe,  ^c]     Some  infiinna-  intelopu  bniagfat  ftoiB  the  doett    of 

don,  Dn  tbi«  much  ddwMd  lubject,  «u  Korti,  gm,  of  hia  own  Tree  motion,  ■ 

obtained  by  M.  Riipp«ll,  in  Kordobn,  ducripiion  oT  the  mDlckmi,  euctlj  n>- 

wbcre  the  nnioorn  wu  uld  to  be  known,  indded  wiih  the  noticn  iftevard)  ob- 

ind  to  bear  Ibe  nunc  of  millekmi.  Per-  tained  bf  the  tniTeller. 
lODi  oftarioui  condilloDi  in  lifeigrenl  The  unicom  of  Soiptnre,  howenr, 
lo  the  statement,  that  the  nullekma  waa  which  ii  there  ipoken  ofaa  an  uimal  oT 
of  a  reddish  colour,  of  the  >Ue  of  a  imall  great  site  and  ttrengtb,  ij  probablj  one  of 
hone,  of  Ihe  (lender  make  ofa  gaielle,  theapedesaftwo-horaedihinaeerca.  Ur. 
and  furniahed  with  a  loDg,  itraight,  ilea-  Burdiell  hai  detcribed  one  in  Ihe  Btl- 
der  horn  in  the  male,  which  wai  want-  Itlin  da  Sciawti,  Jids,  ISIT.  In  the 
ing  in  the  female.  Some  added  that  it  ISth  number  of  the  J/iiris«ry  Statetet, 
haid  diiided  hoofi,  while  olliert  declared  publiihed  by  the  London  Miuionaiy  So- 
ldo be  aingle- hoofed.  According  to  theie  ciely,  ii  a  descripticHi,  accompanied  by  a 
Etatemenla  it  inhitnU  the  deierta  of  the  wood-cut,  of  a  apeciei  ahol  in  Soith 
touth  of  Kordofan,  ii  uncommonly  fleet,  Africa — the  head  of  which  ia  preaerred 
and  coniea  only  occaaionaily  to  the  Kol-  in  the  muaeam  of  the  aodety.  Old  Jewry, 
dagi  alBTe  mountain  on  the  borden  of  London  :  which  aeenu,  on  account  of  iti 
Kordoftn.  Three  aerertd  Araha  aueited  great  aize,  atrength,  and  ferocity,  and  of 
to  M.  Riippell  that  they  had  themaelvei  the  eilraordinary  length  of  its  aateiior 
seen  the  animal  in  quettion;  and  one  of  horn,  not  unlikely  to  have  been  tlie 
hit  alares  from  Roldagi,  un  aeeing  the  unicom  of  Scripture. 
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question,  or  to  determine  trom  which  thereof  we  receive  this 
magnified  medicine,  we  have  no  assurance,  or  any  satisfac- 
tory decision.  For  although  we  ^gle  out  one,  and  enu- 
nently  thereto  assign  the  name  of  the  unicorn,  yet  can  we  not 
be  secure  what  creature  is  meant  thereby,  what  constant 
shape  it  holdeth,  or  in  wliat  number  to  be  received.  For  as 
far  as  our  endeavours  discover,  this  animal  is  not  uniformly 
described,  but  differently  set  forth  by  those  that  undertake 
it.  Pliny  affirmeth  it  is  a  fierce  and  terrible  creature ;  Var- 
tomannus,  a  tame  and  mansuete  animal ;  those  which  Garcias 
ah  Horto  described  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  be- 
held with  heads  like  horses ;  those  wluch  Vartomannus  be- 
held,  he  described  with  the  bead  of  a  deer;  Pliny,  M\ian, 
Solinus,  and  after  these,  from  ocular  assurance,  Paulus  Vene- 
tus  affirmeth  the  feet  of  the  unicorn  are  undivided,  and  like 
the  elephants ;  but  those  two  which  Vartomannus  beheld  at 
Mecca,  were,  as  he  describetb,  footed  like  a  goat.  As  MHaa 
describetb,  it  is  in  the  bigness  of  an  horse ;  as  Vartomannus. 
of  a  colt ;  that  which  Thevet  speaketh  of  was  not  so  big  as 
an  heifer ;  but  Paulus  Venetus  a£Srmeth  they  are  but  little 
less  than  elephants.  Which  are  discriminations  very  mate- 
rial, and  plainly  declare,  that  under  the  same  name  authors 
describe  not  the  same  animal :  so  that  the  unicorn's  horn  of 
one,  is  not  that  of  another,  although  we  proclaim  an  equal 
virtue  in  aU. 

Thirdly,  although  we  were  agreed  what  animal  this  was,  or 
differed  not  in  its  description,  yet  would  this  also  afford  but 
little  satis&ction ;  for  the  horn  we  commonly  extol  is  not  the 
same  with  that  of  the  ancients.  For  that,  in  the  description 
of  ^lian  and  Pliny,  was  black ;  this  which  is  shewed  amongst 
us  is  commonly  white,  tione  black ;  and  of  those  five  which 
Scatiger  beheld,  though  one  spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and 
two  inclining  to  red,  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion 
among  them. 

Fourthly,  what  boms  soever  they  be  which  pass  amongst 
us,  they  are  not  surely  the  horns  of  any  one  kind  of  animal, 
but  must  proceed  from  several  sorts  of  unicorns.  For  some 
are  wreathed,  some  not:  that  famous  one  which  is  preserved 
at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  hath  wreathy  spires,  and  cochleary 
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turnings  about  it,  which  ogreeth  with  the  description  of  the 
unicorn's  horn  in  Julian.  Those  two  in  the  treasure  of  St. 
Mark  are  plain  and  best  accord  with  those  of  the  Indian  ass, 
or  the  descriptions  of  other  nnicoms :  that  m  the  repository 
of  the  Elector  of  Saxouy  is  plain  and  not  hollow,  and  ia  be- 
lieved to  be  a  true  land  unicorn's  bom.  Albertus  Magnus 
describetb  one  ten  feet  long,  and  at  the  base  aboiU  thirte^ 
inches  compass ;  and  that  of  Antwerp,  which  Goropius  Be- 
canna  describeth,  is  not  much  inferior  unto  it;  which  best 
agree  unto  the  descriptions  of  the  sea-unicoms ;  for  these,  as 
OlauB  afSmieth,  are  of  that  strength  and  bigness,  as  to  be 
able  to  penetrate  the  ribs  of  ships.  The  same  is  more  pro- 
bable, because  it  was  brought  from  Iceland,  from  whence,  aa 
Becanus  affirmeth,  three  other  were  brought  in  bis  days : 
and  we  have  heard  of  some  which  have  been  found  by  tbe 
sea-side,  and  brought  unto  us  from  America.  So  that,  while 
we  commend  the  unicorn's  horn,  and  conceive  it  peculiar  but 
unto  one  animal,  under  apprehension  of  the  same  virtue  we 
use  very  many,  and  commend  that  effect  from  all,  which  every 
one  confineth  unto  some  one  he  hath  either  seen  or  described, 
fifthly,  although  there  be  many  unicorns,  and  consequently 
many  horns,  yet  many  there  are  which  bear  that  name,  and 
currently  pass  among  us,  which  are  no  horns  at  all.  Such 
are  those  fragments  and  pieces  of  lapU  eeratites,  commonly 
termed  comufottile,  whereof  Boetius  had  no  less  than  twenty 
several  sorts  presented  him  for  unicorn's  horns.  Hereof,  in 
subterraneous  cavities,  and  under  the  earth,  there  are  many 
to  be  found  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  which  are  but  tbe 
lapidescencies  and  petrifacttre  mutations  of  hard  bodies; 
sometimes  of  bom,  of  teeth,  of  bones,  and  branches  of  trees, 
whereof  there  are  some  so  imperfectly  converted,  as  to  retain 
the  odour  and  qualities  of  their  originals,  as  fae  relateth  of 
pieces  of  ash  and  walnut.  Agmn,  in  most,  if  not  all,  which 
pass  amongst  us,  and  are  extolled  for  precious  boms,  we  dis- 
cover not  an  affection  common  unto  other  boms;  that  is, 
they  mollify  not  with  fire,  they  soften  not  upon  decoction  or 
infusion,  nor  will  they  afford  a  jelly  or  mucilaginous  concre- 
tion in  either;  which  notwithstandmg  we  may  effect  in  goat's 
horns,  sheep's,  cow's,  and  hart's  horn ;  in  the  horn  of  the 
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rhinoceros,  the  bom  of  the  pristis,  or  svord-fish.*  Nor  do 
they  become  friable  or  easily  powderable  by  philosophical 
calcination,  that  is,  from  the  vapour  or  steam  of  water,  but 
split  and  rift  contrary  to  other  horns.  Briefly,  many  of  those 
commonly  received,  and  whereof  there  be  so  many  fragments 
preserved  in  England,  are  not  only  no  horn,  but  a  substance 
harder  than  a  bone,  that  is,  parts  of  the  tooth  of  a  morse  or 
sea-horse ;  in  the  midst  of  the  solider  part  contuning  a  cur- 
dled grain,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  ivory.  This,  in  north- 
ern regions,  is  of  frequent  use  for  hafts  of  knives  or  hilts  of 
swords,  and  being  burnt,  becomes  a  good  remedy  for  fluxes ; 
but  anddotally  used,  and  exposed  for  unicorn's  bom,  it  is  an 
insuflerable  delusion,  and  with  more  veniable  deceit  it  might 
have  been  practised  in  hart's  bom. 

The  like  deceit  may  be  practised  in  the  teeth  of  other  sea 
animab;  in  the  teeth  also  of  the  hippopotamus,  or  great  ani- 
mal which  frequenteth  the  river  Nilus :  for  we  read  that  the 
same  was  anciently  used  instead  of  ivory,  or  elephant's  tooth. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted,  what  hath  been  formerly  suspected, 
but  now  confirmed  by  Olaus  Wormius,  and  Thomas  Bar- 
tholinus,  and  others,  that  those  long  horns,  preserved  as 
precious  rarities  in  many  places,  are  but  the  teeth  of  nar- 
whals, to  be  found  about  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  other 
northern  regions,  of  many  feet  long,  commonly  wreathed, 
very  deeply  fastened  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  standing  directly 
forward,  graphically  described  in  Bartholinus,*  according  unto 
one  sent  from  a  bbhop  of  Iceland,  not  separated  from  the 
crany.  Hereof  Mercator  hath  taken  notice  in  his  description 
of  Iceland :  some  relations  hereof  there  seem  to  be  in  Purchas, 
who  also  deliveretfa,  that  the  horn  at  Windsor  was  in  his 
second  voyage  brought  hither  by  Forbisher.  These,  before 
the  northern  discoveries,  as  unknown  rarities,  were  carried  by 
merchants  into  all  parts  of  Europe ;  and  though  found  on  the 
sea-shore,  were  sold  at  very  high  rates;  but  are  now  become 


/«r«,  gelalin,  mid  about  A 
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more  common,  and  probably  in  time  will  prove  of  little  es- 
teem ;  and  the  bargain  of  Julius  the  Third  be  accounted  a 
very  hard  one,  who  stuck  not  to  give  many  thousand  crowns 
for  one. 

Nor  is  it  great  wonder  we  may  be  so  deceived  in  this, 
being  daily  gulled  in  the  brother  antidote,  bezoar;  whereof 
though  many  be  false,  yet  one  there  paseeth  amongst  iia  of 
more  intolerable  deluuon,  somewhat  paler  than  the  true 
stone,  and  given  by  women  in  the  extremity  of  great  diseases, 
which,  notwithstanding  is  no  stone,  but  seems  to  be  the  stony 
seed  of  some  Bthotpermum  or  greater  grumwelt ;  or  the  lobua 
ectunattu  of  Clusius,  called  also  the  bezoar  nut ;  for  being 
broken,  it  discovereth  a  kernel  of  a  leguminous  smell  and 
taste,  bitter  like  a  lupine,  and  will  sweU  and  sprout  if  set  in 
the  ground,  and  therefore  more  serviceable  for  issues,  than 
dangerous  and  virulent  diseases.* 

Sixthly,  although  we  were  satisfied  we  had  the  unicorn's 
horn,  yet  were  it  no  injury  unto  reason  to  question  the  effi- 
cacy thereof,  or  whether  those  virtues  pretended  do  proper- 
ly belong  unto  it.  For  what  we  observed,  (and  it  escaped 
not  the  obserTBtion  of  Paulus  Jovius  many  years  past)  none  of 
the  ancients  ascribed  any  medicinal  or  antidotal  virtue  unto 
the  unicorn's  horn ;  and  that  which  ^Itan  extolleth,  who 
was  the  first  and  only  man  of  the  ancients  who  spake  of  the 
medical  virtue  of  any  unicorn,  was  the  horn  of  the  Indian 
ass ;  whereof,  saith  he,  the  princes  of  those  parts  make 
bowls  and  drink  therein,  as  preservatives  against  poison,  con- 
vulsions, and  the  falling  sickness.  Now  the  description  of 
that  horn  is  not  agreeable  unto  that  we  commend ;  for  that 
(saith  he)  is  red  above,  white  below,  and  black  in  the  middle; 
which  is  very  different  from  ours,  or  any  to  be  seen  amongst 
us.  And  thus,  though  the  description  of  the  unicorn  be  very 
anient,  yet  was  there  of  old  no  virtue  ascribed  unto  it; 
and  although  this  amongst  us  receive  the  opinion  of  the 
same  virtue,  yet  b  it  not  the  same  horn  whereunto  the 
ancients  ascribed  it. 

Lastly,  although  we  allow  it  an  antidotal  efficacy,  and  such 
as  the  ancients  commended,  yet  are  there  some  virtues  as- 

*  Tht  like  detcil,  Sft.]    ThcBC  tiia  paragnplu  wtre  Srit  iddcd  in  ibc  !nd  edit. 
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cnbed  thereto  by  moderns  not  easily  to  be  received  ;  and  it 
hatb  surely  fallen  out  in  this,  as  other  magnified  medicines, 
whose  operations,  effectual  in  some  diseases,  are  presently 
extended  unto  all.  That  some  antidotal  quality  it  may  have, 
we  have  no  reason  to  deny;  for  since  elk's  hoofs  and  horns 
are  magnified  for  epilepsies,  since  not  only  the  bone  in  the 
hart,  but  the  bom  of  the  deer  is  alexiphannical,*  and  ingre- 
dient mto  the  confection  of  hyacinth,  and  the  electuary  of 
Maximilian,  we  cannot  without  prejudice  except  against  the 
efficacy  of  this.  But  when  we  afiSrm  it  is  not  only  antidotal 
to  proper  venoms,  and  substances  destrucdve  by  qualities  we 
cannot  express ;  but  that  it  resistetb  also  sublimate,  arsenick, 
and  poisons  which  kill  by  second  quaUties,  that  is,  by  cor- 
rosion of  parts;  I  doubt  we  exceed  the  properties  of  its 
nature,  and  the  promises  of  experiment  will  not  secure  the 
adventure.  And  therefore  in  such  extremities,  whether  there 
be  not  more  probable  relief  from  fat  and  oily  substances, 
which  are  the  open  tyrants  over  salt  and  corrosive  bodies, 
than  precious  and  cordial  medicines  which  operate  by  secret 
and  disputable  proprieties ;  or  whether  he  that  swallowed 
lime,  and  drank  down  mercury  water,  did  not  more  reason- 
ably place  bis  cure  in  milk,  butter,  or  oil,  than  if  he  had  re- 
curred unto  pearl  and  bezoar,  common  reason  at  all  dmes, 
and  necessity  m  the  like  case,  would  easily  determine. 

Smce  therefore,  there  be  many  unicorns ;  suice  that  where- 
to we  appropriate  a  bom  is  so  variously  described,  that  it 
seemeth  either  never  to  have  been  seen  by  two  persons,  or 
not  to  have  been  one  animal ;  since  though  they  agreed  in  the 
description  of  (he  animal,  yet  b  not  the  horn  we  extol  the 
same  with  that  of  the  ancients ;  since  what  boms  soever  they 
be  that  pass  among  us,  they  are  not  the  boms  of  one,  but 
several  anunab :  sutce  many  in  common  use  and  high  esteem 
are  no  horns  at  all ;  since  if  they  were  true  horns,  yet  might 
their  virtues  be  questioned ;  since  though  we  allowed  some 
virtues,  yet  were  not  others  to  be  received ;  with  what  se- 
curity a  man  may  rely  on  this  remedy,  the  mistress  of  fools 
hath  already  instructed  some,  and  to  wisdom  (which  is  never 
too  wise  to  leam)  it  is  not  too  late  to  consider. 
*  Eipuliitc  or  jxrisoni. 
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That  ail  Animalg  of  the  Land  are  in  their  kind  ia  the  Sea. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are,  in  their  kind,  in  the  sea, 
although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a  tenet  very  questionable, 
and  will  admit  of  restrunt.  For  some  in  the  sea  are  not  to 
be  matched  by  anj  inqiury  at  land,  and  hold  those  shapes 
which  terrestrious  forms  approach  not ;  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  moon-fish,  or  ortAragorisctu,  the  several  sorts  of 
rays,  torpedos,  oysters,  and  many  more;  and  some  there 
are  in  the  land  which  were  never  maintained  to  be  in  the 
sea,  as  panthers,  hyenas,  camels,  sheep,  moles,  and  others, 
which  carry  no  name  in  icthyology,  nor  are  to  be  found  in 
the  exact  descriptions  of  RondeleUus,  Gesner,  or  Aldro- 
vandoB. 

Again,  though  many  there  be  which  make  out  their  nomi- 
naUons,  as  the  hedgehog,  sea  serpents,  and  others ;  yet  are 
there  also  very  many  that  bear  the  name  of  animab  at  hmd, 
which  hold  no  resemblance  in  corporal  configuration ;  in 
which  account,  we  compute  vulftectUa,  canta,  rana,  patter, 
cucutut,  atellttt,  turdtu,  kptti,  %e.  Wherein  while  some 
are  called  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  sparrow  or  frog  fish,  and  are 
known  by  common  names  with  those  at  land;  yet  as  their 
describers  attest,  they  receive  not  these  appellations  irom 
a  total  similitude  in  figure,  but  any  concurrence  in  common 
accidents,  in  colour,  condition  or  single  conformation,  As  for 
sea  horses,  which  much  confirm  this  assertion,  in  their  com- 
mon descriptions^  they  are  but  grotesco  delineations,  which 
fill  up  empty  spaces  in  maps,  and  mere  pictorial  inventions, 

i  dttctiplitni.']     But  Scaligcr,  in  his  bra)  as  eoane  a)  Ihcy  sane  the  men  rc- 

I87lh  exerdtatian,  relates  a  pirticulat  tume  lo  the  long  boole,  Kt  upon  tbem 

deicription  of  Ibem,  and  thiL  2  of  ibem  moit  iiercely,  and  were  nol  dri>ea  ■<>■; 

h»ing  ^t  from  the  PnrtugaLi  (watching  with  bloweii  but  as  despatriDgt  of  doing 

Rt  Capo  Viride  in  tbe  mouth  oT  Gam-  aay  huil  lo  (he  nen.— H>. 
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not  any  physical  Bliapee :  suitable  unto  those  which  (as  Pliny 
delivereth)  Praxiteles  long  ago  set  out  in  the  temple  of  Do- 
mitius.  For  that  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse,  is 
properly  called  a  morse,  and  makes  not  out  that  shape. 
That  which  the  ancients  named  hippocamput,  ■  is  a  little 
animal  about  six  inches  long,  and  not  preferred  beyond  the 
class  of  insects.^  That  which  they  termed  h^popotamtu, 
an  amphibious  animal,  about  the  river  Nile,  so  little  resem- 
hleth  an  horse,  that,  its  Matthiolue  observeth,  in  all  except 
the  feet  it  better  makes  out  a  swine.  That  which  they 
termed  a  lion,  was  but  a  kind  of  lobster ;  that  which  they 
called  the  bear,  was  but  one  kind  of  crab ;  and  that  which 
they  named  bot  marimu,  was  not  as  we  conceive  a  fish 
resembling  an  ox,  but  a  skait  or  thornback,  so  named  from 
its  bigness,  expressed  by  the  Greek  word  botu,  which  is  a 
prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in  tliat  language. 

And  therefore,  ^though  it  be  not  denied  that  some  in  the 
water  do  carry  a  justifiable  resemblance  to  some  at  land,  yet 
are  the  major  part  which  bear  their  names,  nnlike ;  nor  do 
they  otherwise  resemble  the  creatures  on  earth,  than  they  on 
earth  the  constellations  which  pass  under  animal  names  in 
heaven;  nor  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out  the  dog 
of  the  land,  than  that  his  cognominal  or  namesake  in  the 
heavens.  Now  if  from  a  similitude  in  some,  it  be  reasonable 
to  infer  a  correspondence  in  all,  we  may  draw  this  analogy  of 
animab  upon  plants ;  for  vegetables  there  are  which  carry  a 
near  and  allowable  similitude  unto  animals,*  We  might  also 
conclude  that  animal  shapes  were  generally  made  out  in 
minerals :  for  several  stones  there  are  that  bear  their  names 
in  relation  to  animals  or  their  parts,  as  lapii  angmnus,  con- 
chites,  echimtei,  encephalitet,  cegophthalmut,  and  many 
more;  as  will  appear  in  the  writers  of  minerals,  and  especial- 
ly in  Boetius  and  Aldrovandus. 

Moreover,  if  we  concede  that  the  animals  of  one  element 
might  bear  the  names  of  those  in  the  other,  yet  in  strict  rea- 

•  Fab.  Celamn.  dt  ilirp,  rarioribia,  Orchii,  CcrcofitheagAara,  Antirvpephartt. 

'  not  preferrtd,  S^c.'\  A  mistake.  The  hp/iebrane/uni^st^mgnaihusJiippocampur, 
hippucainpuB  is  one  of  the  oueDui  Rihes,  Lin. ;  but  now  I'anitituted  a  distinct  gtniu, 
belonging  to  Ibe  triba  called,  ]>y  Cuiier,     hii-jmcaniput  culgarit. 
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son  the  watery  productions  should  have  the  pTenotniiiadoD, 
and  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their  names  than  nominate 
those  of  the  sea;  for  the  watery  plantations  were  first 
existent,  and  as  they  enjoyed  a  priority  in  form,  had  also  in 
nature  precedent  denominations ;  but  falling  not  under  that 
nomenclature  of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  aiumals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures,  from  suc- 
ceeding spectators  they  received  arbitrary  appellations,  and 
were  respectively  denominated  unto  creatures  known  at  land, 
who  in  themBelve«  had  independent  names,  and  not  to  be 
called  after  them  which  were  created  before  them. 

Lastly,  by  this  assertion  we  restrain  the  hand  of  God,'  and 
abridge  the  variety  of  the  creation,  making  the  creatures  of 
one  element,  but  an  acting  over  those  of  another,  and  ctHi* 
joining  as  it  were  the  spetnea  of  things  which  stood  at 
distance  in  the  intellect  of  God,  and  though  united  in  tiie 
chaos,  had  several  seeds  of  their  creation.  For  althon^  in 
that  indistinguished  mass  all  things  seemed  one,  yet  separated 
by  the  voice  of  God,  according  to  their  species,  tbey  came 
out  in  incommunicated  varieties,  and  irrelative  senuoalities, 
as  well  as  divided  pUces,  and  so  although  we  say  the  world 
was  made  in  six  days,  yet  was  there  as  it  were  a  world  in 
every  one,  that  is,  a  distinct  creation  of  distinguished  crea- 
tures ;  a  distinction  in  time  of  creatures  divided  in  nature, 
and  a  several  approbation  and  survey  in  every  one. 

*  >r«  reilnUn  tht  koMd  iff  Corf.]    Thk    vilhoal  ditpmgcnwnt  to  him,  or  (ihe 
iiagieilelnconiequent,  far  both  babooni    Creator)  Him  tbat  made  maa. —  H'r. 
and  (riiou  imitate  the  abapc  of  mtn. 
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CHAPTER  XXV.9 

Ctmcemitig  the  common  eoune  of  our  Diet,  in  making  choice 
of  some  ammaU,  and  abstaining  from  etUing  others. 

Why  we  confine  our  food  unto  certain  animals,  and  totally 
reject  some  others,  how  these  distinctions  crept  into  several 
nations,  and  whether  this  practice  be  built  upon  solid  reason, 
or  chiefly  supported  by  custom  or  opinion,  may  admit  con- 
sideration. 

For  first,  (here  is  no  absolute  necessity  to  feed  on  any,  and 
if  we  resist  not  the  stream  of  authority,  and  several  deduc- 
tions from  Holy  Scripture,  there  was  no  sarcophagy*  before 
the  flood,  and  without  the  eating  of  flesh,  our  fathers,  Irom 
vegetable  aliments,  preserved  themselves  unto  longer  lives 
than  their  posteri^  by  any  other.  For  whereas  it  is  plainly 
said,  "  I  have  given  yon  every  herb  which  is  upon  the  face  of 
all  the  earth,  and  every  tree ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat : " — 
presently  after  Uie  deluge,  when  the  same  had  destroyed  or 
infirmed^  the  nature  of  vegetables,  by  an  expression  of  en- 
largement it  is  again  delivered,  "Every  moving  thing  that 
liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you;  even  as  the  green  herb  have  I 
given  you  all  things." 

And  therefore,  although  it  be  said  that  Abel  was  a  shep- 
herd, and  it  be  not  readily  conceived  the  first  man  would 
keep  sheep,  except  they  made  food  thereof ;  great  ezpou- 
tora  will  tell  us,  that  it  was  partly  for  their  skins  wherewith 
they  were  clothed,  partly  for  their  milk  whereby  ihey  were 
sustained,  and  partly  for  sacrifices,  which  they  also  offered. 

And  though  it  may  seem  improbable  that  they  offered 
flesh  yet  ate  not  thereof,  and  Abel  can  hardly  be  stud  to 

*  Eillng  of  Flesh. 

D  This  chipter  wu  new  in  !nd  edition,     the  properdei"  of  Ihe  TtgeUbiei  wbicb 
'  infimtd,^  What  Kriplural  eviiliace    had  been  *nd  itUl  remained  u  food  ibr 
hire  wt  that  ihe  Bvodlud  "impilred    ntnf 
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ofler  the  firstlings  of  his  stock,  and  the  fat  or  acceptable  part^ 
if  men  used  not  to  taste  the  same,  whereby  to  raise  sucii 
distincUons ;  some  will  confine  the  eating  of  flesh  UDto  the 
line  of  Cain,  who  extended  their  luxury,  and  confined  not 
unto   the  rule  of  God.     That  if  at  any  time  the  line  of  Seth 
ate  flesh,  it  was  extraordinary,  and  not  only  at  their  sacri- 
fices; or  else,  as  Crrotius  binteth,  if  any  such  practice  there 
were,  it  was  not  from  the  beginning,  but  from  that  time  when 
the  ways  of  men  were  corrupted,  and  whereof  it  is  said,  that 
the  wickedness  of  man's  heart  was  great ;  the  more  righteous 
part  of  mankind  probably  conforming  unto  the  diet  pre- 
scribed in  paradise,  and  the  state  of  innocency ;  and  yet  how- 
ever the  practice  of  man  conformed,  this  was  the  injunction 
of  God,  and  might  be  therefore  sufficient  without  the  food 
of  flesh. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful  par^, 
before  the  flood,  may  become  more  probable,  because  they 
refrained  the  same  for  some  time  after.  For  so  it  was  gene- 
rally deUvered  of  the  golden  age  and  reign  of  Saturn,  which 
is  conceived  the  time  of  Noah,  before  the  building  of  Babe). 
And  he  that  consideretii  how  agreeable  this  is  unto  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Gentfles;  that  that  age  was  of  one  tongue ;  that 
Saturn  devoured  all  his  sons  but  three ;  that  he  was  the  sod 
of  Oceanus  and  Thetis ;  that  a  ship  was  his  symbol ;  that  he 
taught  the  cntture  of  vineyards,  and  the  art  of  husbandry, 
and  was  therefore  described  with  a  sickle,  may  well  conceive 
these  tradidons  had  their  original  in  Noah.  Nor  did  this 
practice  terminate  in  him,  but  was  continued  at  least  in  many 
after ;  as  (beside  the  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  Banyans 
now  in  India,  who  upon  single  opinions  refrain  the  food  of 
flesh)  ancient  records  do  hint  or  plainly  deliver ;  although  we 
descend  not  so  low  as  that  of  Asclepiades  delivered  by  Por- 
phyrius,*  that  men  began  to  feed  on  flesh  in  the  reign  of 
Pygmaleon,  brother  of  Dido,  who  invented  several  torments 
to  punish  the  eaters  of  flesh. 

Nor  did  men  only  refrain  from  the  flesh  of  beasts  at  lirst, 
but,  as  some  will  have  it,  beasts  from  one  another.    And  if  ve 
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should  believe  very  grave  conjectures,  carnivorous  animals 
now  were  not  flesh  devourers  then,  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  divine  provision  for  them;  "To  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air,  I  have  given  every 
green  herb  for  meat,  and  it  vas  so."  And  is  also  collected 
from  the  store  laid  up  in  the  ark,  wherein  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  fleshy  provision  for  carnivorous  animals.  For  of 
every  kind  of  unclean  beast  there  went  but  two  into  the  ark, 
and  therefore  no  stock  of  flesh  to  sustain  them  many  days, 
much  less  almost  a  year. 

But  whenever  it  he  acknowledged  that  men  began  to  feed 
on  flesh,  yet  how  they  betook  themselves  after  to  particular 
kinds  thereof,  with  rejection  of  many  others,  is  a  point  not 
clearly  determined.  As  for  the  dbtinclion  of  clean  and  un- 
clean beasts,  the  original  is  obscure,  and  salveth  not  our 
practice.  For  no  animal  is  naturally  unclean,  or  hath  this 
character  in  nature,  and  therefore  whether  in  this  distinction 
there  were  not  some  mystical  intendon;  whether  Moses, 
after  the  distinction  made  of  unclean  beasts,  did  not  name 
.  these  so  before  the  flood  by  anticipation ;  whether  this  dis- 
tinction before  the  flood  were  not  only  m  regard  of  sacrifices, 
as  that  delivered  after  was  in  regard  of  food  (for  many  were 
clean  for  food,  which  were  unclean  for  sacrifice,)  or  whether 
the  denomination  were  butcomparative,  and  of  beasts  less  com- 
modious for  food,  although  notsimplyh^,  is  not  yet  resolved. 

And  as  for  the  same  distinction  in  the  time  of  Moses,  long 
after  the  flood,  from  thence  we  hold  no  restriction,  as  being 
no  rule  unto  nations  beside  the  Jews,  in  dietetical  considera- 
tion or  natural  choice  of  diet,  they  being  enjoined  or  pro- 
hibited certain  foods  upon  remote  and  secret  intendons. 
Especially  thereby  to  avoid  community  with  the  Gentiles  upon 
promiscuous  commensality,  or  to  divert  them  from  the  idolatry 
of  Egypt,  whence  they  came,  they  were  enjomed  to  eat  the 
gods  of  Egypt  in  the  food  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Withal  in 
this  disdnction  of  animals  the  consideration  was  hieroglypbi- 
cal,  in  the  bosom  and  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence 
from  certain  vices  symbofically  intimated  from  the  nature  of 
those  animals,  as  may  be  well  made  out  in  the  prohibited  meat 
of  swine,  cony,  owl,  and  many  more. 
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At  least  the  intuition  was  not  medical,  or  such  as  might 
oblige  unto  confonnity  or  imitadon :  for  some  we  refiain 
which  that  law  alloweth,  as  locusts  and  many  others;  and 
gome  it  prohibitetb,  which  are  accounted  good  meat  in  strict 
and  medical  censure,  as  (be«de  many  fishes  which  have  not 
fins  and  scales)  the  swine,  cony,  and  hare,  a  dainty  dish  with 
the  ancients ;  as  is  delivered  by  Galen,  testified  by  Martial, 
as  the  popular  opinion  implied  that  men  grew  fair  by  the 
flesh  thereof,  by  the  diet  of  Cato,  that  is,  hare  and  cabbage, 
and  the  jum  mgrum,*  or  black  broth  of  the  Spartans,  which 
was  made  with  the  blotMl  and  bowels  of  an  hare. 

And  if  we  take  a  view  of  other  nations  we  shall  discover 
that  they  refrained  many  meats  upon  like  considerations.  For 
in  some  the  abstinence  was  symbolical:  so  Pythagoras  en- 
joined abstinence  from  fish,  that  is,  luxurious  and  dain^ 
dishes ;  so,  according  to  Herodotus,  some  Egyptians  refrain- 
ed swine's  flesh,  as  an  impure  and  sordid  animal,  which  who- 
ever but  touched  was  fiun  to  wash  himself. 

Some  abstained  superstitioualy  or  upon  religious  consider- 
ations :  so  the  Syrians  refrained  fish  and  pigeons ;  the  Kgyp- 
tians  of  old,  dogs,  eels,  and  crocodiles,  though  Leo  Afncanns 
delivers  that  many  of  late  do  eat  them  with  good  gust ;  and 
Herodotus  also  affirmeth  that  the  Egyptians  of  ElephaotiDa 
(nnto  whom  they  were  not  sacred)  did  eat  thereof  in  elder 
times ;  and  writers  testify  that  they  are  eaten  at  this  day  in 
India  and  America.  And  so,  as  Cmsar  repOTts,-)-  nnto  the 
ancient  Britains  it  was  piaculous'  to  taste  a  goose,  whitdi 
dish  at  present  no  table  is  without. 

Unto  some  nations  the  abstinence  was  political,  and  for 
some  civil  advantage:  so  the  Thessslians  refi^ined  storks, 
because  they  destroyed  their  serpents ;  and  the  like  in  sundiy 
animals  is  observable  in  other  nations. 

And  under  all  these  considerations  were  some  animals 
refruned :  so  the  Jews  abstained  from  Bwine  at  first  symlx^ 
cftlly,  as  an  emblem  of  impurity,  and  not  fear  of  the  leprosy, 
as  Tacitus  would  put  upon  them.    The  Cretians  superstiti- 

■  /nltr  quadrnptdu  mnllya  prima  ttpia.  -f  Lib.  t,  Zh  BtUe  G«]L 

'  piaailaai.'i     Requiring  expiation. 
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oualy,  upon  tradition  that  Jupiter  was  suckled  into  that  coun- 
try by  a  sow.  Some  Egyptians  politically,  because  they  sup- 
plied the  labour  of  plowuig  by  rooting  up  the  ground.  And 
upon  like  considerations,  perhaps,  the  Pfatenicians  and  Syri- 
ans fed  not  on  this  animal ;  and,  as  Solinus  reports,  the 
Arabians  also  and  Indians.  A  great  part  of  mankind  refrain- 
ing one  of  the  best  foods,  and  such  as  Pythagoras  himself 
would  eat ;  who,  as  Aristoxenus  records,*  refused  not  to  feed 
on  pigs. 

Moreover,  while  ve  single  out  several  dishes  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary,  or  upon  opinion ; 
for  many  are  commended  and  cried  up  in  one  age,  which  are 
decried  and  nauseated  in  another.  Thus,  in  the  days  of 
Msecenas,  no  flesh  was  preferred  before  young  asses ;  which 
notwithatao^ng  became  abominable  unto  succeeding  appe- 
tites. At  the  table  of  Heliogabalus  the  combs  of  cocks  were 
an  esteemed  service ;  which  country  stomachs  wilt  not  admit 
at  ours.  The  sumen,  or  belly  and  dogs  of  swine  with  pig, 
and  sometimes  beaten  and  bruised  unto  death ;  the  womb  of 
the  same  animal,  especially  that  was  barren,  or  else  had  cast 
her  young  ones,  though  a  tough  and  membranous  part,  was 
magnified  by  Roman  palates;  whereunto  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  persuade  our  stomachs.  How  alec,  muria,  and  go- 
rum,  would  humour  our  gust  I  know  not ;  but  surely  few 
there  are  that  could  delight  in  their  cyceon,  that  is,  the  com- 
mon draught  of  honey,  cheese,  parched  barley-flower,  oil,  and 
wine ;  which  notwithstanding  was  a  commended  mixture,  and 
in  high  esteem  among  them.  We  mortify  ourselves  with  the 
diet  of  fish,  and  think  we  fare  coarsely  if  we  reJrain  irom  the 
flesh  of  other  animals.  But  antiquity  held  another  opinion 
hereof;  when  Pythagoras,  in  prevention  of  luxury,  advised 
not  so  much  as  to  taste  of  fish.  Since  the  Rhodians  were 
wont  to  call  them  clowns  that  eat  flesh ;  and  since  Plato,  to 
evidence  the  temperance  of  the  noble  Greeks  before  Troy, 
observed,  that  it  was  not  found  they  fed  on  fish,  though  they 
lay  so  long  near  the  Hellespont,  and  it  was  only  observed  in  the 
comp^ons  of  Menehtus,*  that,  being  almost  starved,  tiiey 
betook  themselves  to  fishing  about  Pharos. 

"  Avl  Gill.  lib.  if.  -t  Odt/H.  !v. 
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Nor  will  (I  fear)  the  attest  or  prescript  of  philosopbera 
and  physicians  be  a  su£B(nent  ground  to  confirm  or  warrant 
common  practice,  as  is  deducible  from  ancient  writers,  frtHn 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  Simeon,  Sethi,  and  the  latter  tracts  of 
Nonnus*  and  Castellanus.  f  So  Aristotle  and  Albertua  conv' 
mend  the  flesh  of  young  hawks ;  Galen  X  the  fiesh  of  foxes 
about  autumn,  when  they  feed  on  grapes;  but  condemoetfa 
quails ;  and  ranlceth  geese  but  with  ostriches :  which,  notwith- 
standing, present  practice  and  every  table  eztolletb.  Men 
think  they  have  fared  hardly,  if  in  times  of  extremity  they 
have  descended  so  low  as  dogs :  but  Galen  deliveretb,^  that 
yoimg,  fat,  and  gelded,  they  were  the  food  of  many  nationa : 
and  Hippocrates  ||  ranketh  the  flesh  of  whelps  with  that  of 
birds,  who  abo  commends  them  against  the  spleen,  and  to 
promote  concepUon.  The  opinion  in  Galen's  time,  which 
Pliny  also  followetb,  deeply  condenmeth  horBe-flesh,  and  con- 
ceived the  very  blood  thereof  destrucdve ;  but  no  diet  is  more 
common  among  the  Tartars,  who  also  drink  their  blood. 
And  though  this  may  only  seem  an  adventure  of  northern 
stomachs,  yet  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  in  the  hotter  cUme  of 
Persia  the  same  was  a  convivial  dish,  and  solemnly  eaten  at 
the  feasts  of  their  nativities ;  whereat  they  dressed  whole 
horses,  camels,  and  asses,  contemning  the  poverty  of  Grecian 
feasts,  as  unfurnished  of  dishes  sufficient  to  fill  the  bellies  of 
their  guests. 

Again,  while  we  confine  our  diet  in  several  places,  all 
things  almost  are  eaten,  if  we  take  in  the  whole  earth;'  for 


'  bU  Ihiiigi  lUmett  art  ealm,  ^-1  Thu  Amang  th«  dlihci  whid  bad  bara  pn- 

chiplec,  Mhich  exbibiu  nil  Ibe  character-  vided  to  >uiL  tbe  Ditionalily  o(  Britnli 

iitie  aeulcncii  of  our  author,  and  ku  •iiitars,  wu  unw    "  nx  bif;"  ■   Um 

aSbrdcdapponunltr  lor  Ihediipliyof  hit  iquue  Innp  of  beef  routed  to  tbe  can- 

utenuK  and  very  curiam  reading,  re-  iitteaceofinahaguij,wrTedup«itb  iUd 

mitidi    me   of  a  putage   in    BiB-chelFi  aoar  gnrj.      My    Scocdi  friend,    afln 

SaUkem  Africa,  toI.  ii,  p.  33,  to  which  lainly    endesiooriiig    to    feed    od    ibe 

I  rerer  the  ruder.  French  dishei,  wai  introduced  to  the  becC 

1  rrmeinber  an  ainuainft  illuitnlion  of  Iti  toogbneu  he  might  have  endund ; 

the  adage,  that  one  man')  food  ii  ano-  but  the  thiu  tour  gravjr  vai  (ao  mDcb  ! 

Iher'i  p(Mu>n,  In  an  inddent  of  which  I  He  turned  to  me  with  a  face  of  abaolate 

waiawltnen.     Some  yca[Baga,n>iIing  deipair,  cxclaimiag,  " FU  earlaimlji  k 

France  in  company  with  a  Scotch  gen-  •larvtd  in  'jUi  eountry."     MiEk  and  eggi 

tieman,  wi  lat  down  to  dinner,  juM  after  were  the  only  (bud  Inxild  pn«ailon  him 

our  landing,  at  a  table  d'liilt,  at  Dieppe,  to  taale. 
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that  which  is  rclused  in  one  country  is  accepted  in  another, 
and  in  the  collective  judgment  of  the  world,  par^cular  dis- 
tinctions are  overthrown.  Thus  were  it  not  hard  to  shew, 
that  tigers,  elephants,  camels,  mice,  bats,  and  others,  are  the 
food  of  several  countries ;  and  Lerius,  with  others,  delivers, 
that  some  Americans  eat  of  all  kinds,  not  refruning  toads  and 
serpents ;  and  some  have  run  so  high,  as  not  to  spare  the 
flesh  of  man ;  a  practice  inexcusable,  nor  to  be  drawn  into 
example,  a  diet  beyond  the  rule  and  largest  indulgence  of 
God. 

As  for  the  objection  against  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  it  ac- 
quitteth  not  our  practice,  who  observe  not  this  distinction  in 
fishes,  nor  regard  the  same  in  our  diet  of  pikes,  perches,  and 
eels ;  nor  are  we  excused  herein,  if  we  examine  the  stomachs 
of  mackerels,  cods,  and  whitings.  Nor  is  the  foulness  of  food 
sufBcient  to  justify  our  choice ;  for  (beside  that  their  natural 
heat  is  able  to  convert  the  same  into  laudable  aliment)  we  re- 
fuse not  many  whose  diet  is  more  impure  than  some  which  we 
reject;  as  may  be  considered  in  bogs,  ducks,  puets,  aAd 
many  more. 

Thus  we  perceive  the  practice  of  diet  doth  hold  no  certain 
course  nor  solid  rule  of  selection  or  confinement ;  some  in  an 
indistinct  voradty  eating  almost  any ;  others  out  of  a  timorous 
pre-opinion  retraining  very  many.  Wherein  indeed,  neces- 
uty,  reason,  and  physic,  are  the'  best  detenninators.  Surely 
many  animals  may  be  fed  on,  like  many  plants ;  though  not 
in  alimental,  yet  medical  considerations :  whereas,  having 
raised  antipathies  by  pre-judgment  or  education,  we  often 
nauseate  proper  meats,  and  abhor  that  diet  which  disease  or 
temper  requireth.    . 

Now,  whether  it  were  not  best  to  conform  unto  the  simple 
diet  of  our  forefathers ;  whether  pure  and  simple  waters  were 
not  more  healthful  than  fermented  liquors;  whether  there  be 
not  an  ample  sufildency  without  all  flesh,  in  the  food  of  honey, 
oil,  and  the  several  parts  of  milk ;  in  the  variety  of  grains, 
pulses,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  since  either  bread  or  beverage 
may  be  made  almost  of  all;  whether  nations  have  rightly 
confined  unto  several  meats ;  or  whether  the  common  food  of 
one  country  be  not  more  agreeable  unto  another;  how  indb- 
voL.  II,  a  I. 
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tinctly  all  tempers  apply  unto  the  same,  and  hov  the  diet  of 
youth  and  old  age  is  cnnfounded ;  were  considerations  much 
concerning  health,  and  might  prolong  our  days,  but  not  this 
discourse. 


CHAPTER  XXVI.* 

Of  the  Spermaceti  Whale. 

What  spermaceti  is,  men  might  justly  doubt,  since  the  learn- 
ed Hofmannua,  in  his  work  of  thirty  years,*  saith  plainly, 
Nescio  guid  sit.  And  therefore  need  not  wonder  at  the  va- 
riety of  opinions ;  while  some  conceived  it  to  be  flos  maris  ,• 
and  many,  a  bituminous  substance  floating  upon  the  sea. 

That  it  was  not  the  spawn  of  the  whale,  accordiog  to 
vulgar  conceit  or  nominal  appellation,  philosophers  have 
always  doubted,  not  easily  conceiving  the  semina]  bumour  of 
animals  should  be  inflammable  or  of  a  floating  nature. 

That  it  proceedeth  Jrom  the  whale,  beside  the  relation  of 
Clusius  and  other  learned  observers,  was  indubitably  deter- 
mined, not  many  years  since,  by  a  spermaceti  whole,  cast  on 
our  coast  of  Norfolt ;  -|-  which,  to  lead  on  further  enquiry, 
we  cannot  omit  to  inform.  It  contained  no  less  than  sixty 
feet  in  length,  the  head  somewhat  peculiar,  with  a  large 
prominency  over  the  mouth ;  teeth  only  in  the  lower  jaw,  re- 
ceived into  fleshy  sockets  in  the  upper.  The  weight  of  the 
largest  about  two  pounds ;  no  gristly  substances  in  the  mouth, 
commonly  called  whale-bones ;  only  two  short  flns  seated  for- 
wardly  on  the  back;  the  eyes  but  small;  the  pizzle  large 
and  prominent  A  lesser  whale  of  this  kind,  above  twenty 
years  ago,  was  cast  upon  the  same  shore.  | 

The  description  of  this  whale  seems  omitted  by  Gesner, 
Rondeletius,  and  the  first  editions  of  Aldrovandus;  but  de- 
scribed in  the  Latin  impression  of  Parens,  in  the  Exotieks  of 

•  Dt  Mtdicamntii  Qffieia,  \  Kcar  Well).  X  Neu  HutuIanURi. 

*  Chap.  xiTi.]     Thb  cbaplcr  wu  lirsi  ulded  in  3ril  eititiun. 
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ClusiuB,  and  the  Natural  Hutonj  of  Nirembergius ;  but 
more  amply  in  the  icons  and  figures  of  Johnstonus. 

Mariners  (who  are  not  the  best  nomenclatora)  called  it  a 
jubartas,  or  rather  gibbartas.  Of  the  same  appellation  we 
meet  with  one  in  Rondeletius,  called  by  the  French,  gibbar, 
from  its  round  and  gibbous  back.  The  name,  gibbarla,  we 
find  also  given  unto  one  kind  of  Greenland  whales;  but  this 
of  ours  seemed  not  to  answer  the  whale  of  that  deDOmination, 
but  was  more  agreeable  unto  the  trtimpo  or  spermaceti  whale," 
according  to  the  account  of  our  Greenland  describers  in  Pur- 
chas ;  and  maketh  the  third  amoDg  the  eight  remarkable 
whales  of  that  coast. 

Out  of  the  head  of  this  whale,  hanng  been  dead  divers 
days  and  under  putrefaction,  flowed  streams  of  oil  and  spet' 
maceti,  which  was  carefully  taken  up  and  preserved  by  the 
coasters.  But  upon  breaking  up,  the  magazine  o(  tpermaceti 
was  found  in  the  head,  lying  in  folds  and  courses,  in  the  big- 
ness of  goose-eggs,  encompassed  with  large  flaky  substances, 
as  large  as  a  man's  head,  iu  form  of  booeycombs,  very  white 
and  full  of  oil. 

Some  resemblance  or  trace  hereof  there  seems  to  be  in  the 
physiter  or  eapidolio  of  Rondeletius ;  while  he  delivers,  that 
a  fatness,  more  liquid  ifaan  oil,  runs  from  the  brain  of  that 
animal ;  which  being  out,  tbe  relicks  ore  like  the  scales  of 
Sardintu  pressed  into  a  mass  ;  which  melting  with  heat,  are 
again  concreted  by  cold.  And  this  many  conceive  to  have 
been  the  fish  which  swallowed  Jonas;  although,  for  the 
largeness  of  the  mouth,  and  frequency  in  those  seas,  it  may 
possibly  be  the  lamia. 

Some  part  of  the  tpemuKcti  found  on  the  shore  was  pure, 
and  needed  fittle  depuration ;  a  great  part  mixed  with  foetid 
oil,  needing  good  preparation,  and  frequent  expressioo,  to 
bring  it  to  a  flaky  consistency.  And  not  only  tbe  head,  but 
other  parts  contained  it.  For  the  camous  parts  being  roast- 
ed the  oil  dropped  out,  an  axungious  '  and  thicker  part  sub- 

'  Uumpo  cr  ipcrniaccli  wJWe.]  Tbe  Huuming  a  conaislence  like  that  of  the 
iKhalel  nacrocipludta.  Tbe  upper  part  pulp  of  a  waler-iDelon,  and  when  cmn- 
°(ii>  enDTmoui  head,  at  beca  detriibed,  pttiety  couciele,  it  ia  crydalliied  and 
i«  filled  with  an  oil,  callid  (very  absurd-     brilliant. 

lf)>p(rBa«fj,ti[hich6xn<thenilcoDls,        s  onsgini.]     Fallj.    From  onni^. 
;L3 
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Btding ;  the  oil  itself  contained  also  much  in  it,  and  still  after 
many  years  some  is  obtuned  from  it. 

Greenland  enquirers  seldom  meet  with  a  whale  of  this 
kind ;  and  therefore  it  is  but  a  contingent  commodity,  not 
reparable  from  any  other.  It  flameth  white  and  candent  bke 
camphor,  but  dissolveth  not  in  a^ua  fortu  like  it.  Some 
lumps  containing  about  two  ounces,  kept  ever  since  in  water, 
afford  a  fresh  and  flosculous  smell.  Well  prepared  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  oil,  it  is  of  a  substance  unlikely  to  decay,  and 
may  outlast  the  oil  required  in  the  composition  of  Mattbiolus. 

Of  the  large  quantity  of  oil,  what  first  came  forth  by  ex- 
pression from  the  spermaceti  grew  very  white  and  clear,  Hke 
that  of  almonds  or  ben.  What  came  by  decoction  was  red. 
It  was  found  to  spend  much  in  the  vessels  which  contained 
it ;  it  freczeth  or  coagulateth  quickly  with  cold,  and  the 
newer  soonest.  It  seems  different  from  the  oil  of  any  other 
animal,  and  very  much  frustrated  the  expectation  of  our  soap 
boilers,  as  not  incorporating  or  mingling  with  their  lyes.  But 
it  mixeth  well  with  painting  colours,  though  hardly  drieth  at 
all.  Combers  of  wool  made  use  hereof,  and  country  people 
for  cuts,  aches,  and  hard  tumours.  It  may  prove  of  good 
medical  use,  and  serve  for  a  ground  in  compounded  oOs  and 
balsams.  Distilled,  it  affords  a  strong  oil,  widi  a  quick  and 
piercing  water.  Upon  evaporation  it  gives  a  balsam,  which 
is  better  performed  with  turpentine  distilled  with  *permacetL 

Had  the  abominable  scent  permitted,  enquiry  had  been 
made  into  that  strange  composure  of  the  head,  and  hillock  of 
flesh  about  it.  Since  the  workmen  affirmed  they  met  with 
spermaceti  before  they  came  to  the  bone,  and  the  head  yet 
preserved  seems  to  confirm  the  same.  The  sphincters  in- 
serving  unto  the^(/«£3  or  spout,  might  have  been  exanuned, 
since  they  are  so  notably  contrived  in  other  cetaceous  ani- 
mals ;  as  also  the  larynx  or  throttle,  whether  answerable  unto 
that  of  dolphms  and  porpoises  in  the  strange  composure  and 
figure  which  it  maketh.  What  figure  the  stomach  maintamed 
in  this  animal  of  one  jaw  of  teeth,  since  in  porpoises,  which 
abound  in  both,  the  ventricle  is  trebly  divided,  and  since  in 
that  formerly  taken  nothing  was  found  but  weeds  and  a  loligo. 
The  heart,  lungs,  and  kidneys,  had  not  escaped ;  wherein  arc 
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remarkable  differences  from  unimals  of  the  land :  likewise 
what  humour  the  bladder  contained,  but  especially  the  semi- 
nal parts,  which  might  have  determined  the  difference  of  that 
humour  from  this  which  beareth  its  name. 

In  vain  it  was  to  rake  for  smbergnese  ^  in  the  paunch  of 
this  leviathan,  as  Greenland  discoverers,  and  attests  of  expe- 
rience dictate  that  they  sometimes  swallow  great  lumps  thereof 
in  the  sea;  insufferable  foetor  denying  that  enquiry:  and  yet 
if,  as  Paracelsus  encourageth,  ordure  makes  the  best  musk, 
and  from  the  most  fcetid  substances  may  be  drawn  the  most 
odoriferous  essences;  atl  that  had  not  Vespasian's  nose* 
might  boldly  swear  here  was  a  subject  fit  for  such  extractions. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Compendiously  of  the  mutieal  note  of  Swans  before  their 
death i  that  the  fleth  of  Peacocks  corruptet/t  not;  that 
ttiey  are  as/tamed  of  their  legs  ;  that  Storks  will  only  live 
in  republicks  and  free  states;  of  the  noise  of  a  Bittern  by 
putting  t/ie  bill  in  a  reed;  that  W/ielps  are  blind  nine 
days;  oft/te  antipathy  between  a  Toad  and  a  Spider,  a 
Lion  and  a  Cock ,-  that  an  Earwig  hath  no  wings ;  if 
Worms:  that  FUes  make  that  humming  noise  by  their 
mouths  or  wings ;  of  the  Tainct  or  small  Red  Spider ;  of 
the  Glow-iDorm;  of  the  providence  of  Pismires  in  bithg 
off  the  ends  of  com. 

1.  And  first,  from  great  antiquity,  and  before  the  melody  of 
Syreos,  the  musical  note  of  swans  hath  been  commended, 
and  that  they  sing  most  sweetly  before  their  death :  for  thus 
we  read  in  Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  of  Metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts 
most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his  death 
■  Cv  tdor  hcri  »  re  qtuilibel, 

wilii  ondigfateil  alimcnl :  found  in  tuRipi 
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Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan ;  thus  was  it  the  iMrd 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music,  by  the  Greeks;  and  an  biero- 
glyphick  of  music  among  the  Egyptians,"  from  whom  the 
Greeks  derived  the  conceptioD; — hath  been  the  affirmation 
of  many  Latins,  and  faatfa  not  wanted  assertors  almost  from 
every  nation. 

All  which  notvithstanding,  we  find  this  relatiui  doubtfully 
received  by  ^lian,  as  an  hear-say  account  by  Bellonius,  as 
a  false  one  by  Pliny,  expressly  refilled  by  Myndius  in  Atke- 
nesua,  and  severely  rejected  by  Scaliger ;  whose  words  uuto 
Cardan  are  these :  He  cygno  verd  canlu  tuaviasimo  qtiem 
cum  parente  mendadorum  Grcecia  jactaTC  aumta  et,  ad  Lm- 
ciani  tribunal  apud  quern  novi  aUquid  dicas,  ttatuo.  Authors 
also  that  countenance  it,  apeak  not  satisfactorily  of  it :  some 
affirming  they  sing  not  till  tbey  die ;  some  that  they  sing,  yet 
die  not.  Some  speak  generally,  as  though  thb  note  were  in 
all;  some  but  particularly,  as  though  it  were  only  in  some; 
some  in  places  remote,  and  where  we  can  have  no  trial  of  it ; 
others  in  places  where  every  experience  can  refute  it;  as 
Aldrovandua  upon  relation  delivered  concerning  the  music  <^ 
the  swans  on  the  river  of  Thames,  near  London. 

Now  that  which  countenanceth  and  probably  confirmeth 
this  opinion,  is  the  strange  and  unusual  conformation  of  the 
windpipe,  or  vocal  organ"  in  this  animal;  observed  first  by 

*  an  laenglgphklc,  iic.'\  In  Honpollo.  the  long  of  birdi,  it  UtrihutaUc  to  toe 

Neither    Dr.    Young    nor   Chunpollion  number  tnd  >iie  of  the  mnsclea  at  ibe 

ipeakt  or  tl,  (hotigb  ihe  tatter  mmlian),  Uryni.     Thoaeofthe  tinging  birdi  tn 

u  rcpnitnled  In  hierogtjpphkks,  "many  tbe  RHMt  uaineroiii  of  in;  ;  and  in  the 

web-bated  Urda." — Br.  mghtingalt  are  alronger   (ban    in   any 

9  ciii^ormalum  of  the  wlad^i^,  ^,']  other  bird  of  theume  «ie.  The  power 
Tbe  Tait  rariety  which  eiiiu,  in  quililjr  and  depth  of  lone  in  tome  birds  wilt  be 
and  extent  of  tone,  at  orell  ai  In  direr-  found  to  increBie  with  ihe  elongalioD  of 
iLtj  of  modulation  in  the  crjand  tong  of  the  tube.  On  which  prindple  it  is,  that 
birdi,  atijet  from  a  correaponding  larietjr  the  diBerenee  of  the  rocil  powers  of  tht 
in  the  itrncture  of  their  orgaoi  of  voice,  mule  >wid  and  booper,  or  wild  swan, 
Thii  curioua  subject  fau  been  investigil-  muit  be  explained.  The  more  compli- 
ed with  much  diligence  and  ingenuity  by  caied  the  airucture  of  the  lube,  the  man 
TBriout  omithologiiti,'  esperially  by  Dr.  disagreeable  the  lound  of  the  Toice  ;  tbe 

cently  by  Mr.  VarrelL     Theii  papers,  in  lighiful  of  onr  sin^og    birds.      Again, 

the  Litmam  TrBmaciitmi,  vols.  It,  it,  shrill  nates  are  produced  by  short  tabes, 

and  ivi,  will  afford  much  gratilicatian  (aa  in  Ihe  case  ofthe  liuging  birdi :  J  uti 

to  thaae  readera  who  feel  an  inlereaC  in  deep  lonea  by  long  tubrt  (aa  in  tbe  »■- 

the  aubject.    Prom  the  eiamination  of  dtra  and  tamrnert.)    The  aubttance  of 

theae  Datuialiiti,  it  appean,  that  much  the  lube  iuelf  it  alio  (o  be  considered: 

of  the  atrength,  at  well  aa  perfection,  of  birds  poatEasing  i [rang  and  broad  caili- 
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Aldrovandus,  and  conceived  by  some  contrived  {or  this  inten- 
tion. For  in  its  length  it  far  exceedetli  the  gullet,  and  hath 
in  the  chest  a  sinuous  revolution,  that  is,  when  it  ariseth  Irom 
the  lungs  it  ascendeth  not  directly  unto  the  throat,  but  de- 
scending first  into  a  capsulary  reception  of  the  breast-hone, 
by  a  serpentine  and  trumpet  recurvation  it  ascendeth  agmn 
into  the  neck,  and  so  by  the  length  thereof  a  great  quantity 
of  air  is  received,  and  by  the  figure  thereof  a  musical  modu- 
lation effected.  But  to  speak  indifferently,  this  formation  of 
the  weasand  *  b  not  peculiar  unto  the  swan,  but  common  also 
unto  tile  platea  or  ehovelard,  a  bird  of  no  musical  throat; 
and,  as  Aldrovandus  confesseth,  may  thus  be  contrived  in 
the  swan  to  contain  a  larger  stock  of  air,  whereby  being  to 
feed  on  weeds  at  the  bottom,  they  might  the  longer  space 
detain  their  heads  under  water.  But  were  this  formation 
peculiar,  or  had  they  unto  this  effect  an  advantage  from  this 
part,  yet  have  they  a  known  and  open  disadvantage  from 
another,  that  is,  a  fiat  bill.  For  no  latirostrous '  animal, 
(whereof  nevertheless  there  are  no  slender  numbers)  were 
ever  coinmended  for  their  note,  or  accounted  among  those 
animals  which  have  been  instructed  to  speak. 

When  therefore,  we  consider  the  dissenlion  of  authors,  the 
falsity  of  relations,  the  indisposition  of  the  organs,  and  the 
immusical  note  of  all  we  ever  beheld  or  heard  of,  if  generally 
taken,  and  comprehending  all  swans,  or  of  all  places,  we  can- 
not assent  thereto.  Surely  he  that  is  bit  with  a  tarantula, 
shall  never  be  cured  by  this  music ;  and  with  the  same  hopes 
we  expect  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. 

lagn,  or  bony  rings,  hive  monolonoui  Taried  and  tilmordinsry  poweii  or  Ihe 

and  loud  voice),  nhile  the  more  ilender  human  (oice."     ll  need  enrcely  be  ob- 

ringa  allow  a  corresponding  Tsricly   in  aerred,   thai  [he  peculUrity  nolieed  by 

■he  icole  of  tone.    Mr.  Varrell  concludes  our  author  in  the  tiaches!  of  the   wild 

his  second  paper  will)  the  follonin;;  ob-  awati,  liai  Doihing  to  do  with  any  extra- 

■ervstioii : — "  It  will  perhsps  be  object-  ordinaiy  powers  of  subtDcnion :  but  ii 

ed,  that  (he  ulmoil   eilent  of  motion  the  occasion  oT  the  ihrill,  {Hercing,  and 

which  birds  appear  (o  poueia  the  power  hanh  note  which  has  obtained  from  him 

of  eierclring,  oier  the  various  parts  of  the  name  of  the  wliistlet  or  hooper ;  an 

their  organ  ofvi^,  seems  intuSdeut  to  appellation  Eir  more  applicable  than  thai 

accoitnt  for  the  effecti  produced  :  but  it  of  the  "  mutical "  swan,  for  which  he  ia 

may  in  answer  be  tirged,  that  the  closest  indebted  to  fabnlotu  oniiqiuty. 

I'laminstionor  moitscienllflcdenionstn)-  ^  aieazaad\  winde-pipe. — Wr. 

liun  of  the  chord/e  vocaltiand  inuiclH  in  i  laliroslroas.]    Broad  or  silorei-bciik- 

man,  willi  all  the  nuiiliary  appendag'''.  £d. — IFr. 
alTurd  but  an  imperfect  illustration  of  the 
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S.  That  tliere  is  a  special  propriety  in  the  flesh  of  peacocks 
roasted  or  boiled,  to  preserve  a  long  time  incomipted,  bath 
been  the  assertion  of  many;  stands  yet  confirmed  by  Austhi, 
De  civitate  Dei ;  by  Gygas  Sempronius  in  Aldrovaodus  ; 
and  the  same  experiment  we  can  confirm  ourselves,  in  the 
brawn  or  fieshy  parts  of  peacocks  so  banged  up  vHb  thread, 
that  they  touch  no  place  whereby  to  contract  a  moisture ;  and 
hereof  we  have  made  trial  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Tbe 
reason,  some,  I  perceive,  attempt  to  make  out  fnHn  the  siccity 
and  dryness  of  its  flesh,  and  some  are  content  to  rest  in  a 
secret  propriety  hereof.  As  for  the  sionty  *  of  the  flesfa,  it 
is  more  remarkable  in  other  aiumals ;  as  eagles,  bawks,  and 
birds  of  prey.  That  it  is  a  propriety  or  agreeable  unto  none 
other,  we  cannot,  with  reason,  admit :  for  the  same  preserva- 
tion, or  rather  incorruption,  we  have  observed  in  tbe  flesh  of 
turkeys,  capons,  hares,  partridges,  venison,  suspended  fieely 
in  tbe  air,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half,  dogs  have  not  refused 
to  eat  them.* 

As  for  the  other  conceit,  that  a  peacock  is  ashamed  when 
he  looks  on  his  legs,  as  is  commonly  held,  and  also  delivered 
by  Cardan ;  beude  what  hath  been  said  against  it  by  Scali- 
ger ;  let  them  believe  that  hold  apecifical  deformities,  or  that 
any  part  can  seem  unhandsome  to  their  eyes,  which  bath  ap- 
peared good  and  beautiful  unto  their  Maker's.  The  occasion 
of  this  conceit  nught  first  arise  &om  a  common  obeervadoo, 
that  when  they  are  in  their  pride,  that  is,  advance  their  train, 
if  they  decline  their  neck  to  the  ground,  they  presently  de- 
mit, and  let  fall  the  same :  which  indeed  they  cannot  other- 
wise  do ;    for  contracting  .their  body,  and  being  forced  to 

*  tkeity,']     Then  ii  a  atdty  whidi  ii  Intgth)  out  of  i  qui),  nol  an  inehs  long, 

jayod  more  with  railtjre ;  and  uiatlier  and  loe  thin  md  tender,  that  for  inui  of 

which  approacba  nearer  to  lolidily ;  and  lubitance  and  urengib,  an  not  ra  uae- 

of  thii  kind  are  tliete  S  mentioiud,  et-  Ail  ai  acrowe'i  quil. —  fr. 
pedally  t,  3,  S.     But  the  dcdl;  of  the         *  Ibe  lamt  pratnatiat,   ^.]     "  Mjr 

peacock  U  acoioipuiyed  with  an  unwfini-  pendent  pantrjr,  made  of  deal  and  fine 

ed  rarity,  u  appearei  by  hl>  fethert,  the  fly  wire,  andiuipendedin  the  great  wal- 

largeit  and   lighlnt  of  any  other  bird  nut  tree,   prorei  an  Incomparable  pre- 

under  heaven,  which  arguei  the  drinea  fierrative    for    meat  againit    fleah-fliet. 

of  hit  naCaral  temper,  in  eitrana  licci-  The  flesh,  by  hanging  En  a  briik  current 

Iali4!  to  which  you  nuy  joyne  the  beau-  of  air,  become!  dry  on  the  turiace,  and 

ly  of  hit  colon,  the  nliiieuei,  softnei,  keepi  till  it  ii  tender  without  tainting." 

and  tendemei  of  the  pith  in  hii  wing  —ttn.  U.    Wlalgi   MSS.   Jtite'i  Ud 

and  layie  fetbers,  proceeding  (at  a  yard  GItaaing:  p.  ITI. 
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draw  in  their  fore-parts,  to  establish  their  hinder  in  the  ele- 
vation of  their  tr^n,  if  the  fore^parts  depart  and  incline  to  the 
ground,  the  hinder  grow  too  weak,  and  sufier  the  trun  to  fall. 
And  the  same  in  some  degrees  is  also  observable  in  turkeys. 

3.  That  storks  are  to  be  found,  and  will  only  live  in  re- 
publicks  or  free  states,  is  a  petty  conceit  to  advance  the  opi- 
nion  of  popular  policies,  and  tlrom  antipathies  in  nature  to 
disparage  monarchical  gorenunent.  But  how  far  agreeable 
unto  truth,  let  them  conuder  who  read  in  Pliny,  that  among 
the  Thessalians,  who  were  governed  by  kings,  and  much 
abounded  with  serpents,  it  was  no  less  than  capital  to  kill  a 
stork ;  that  the  andent  Egyptians  honoured  them,  whose  go- 
vernment was  from  all  times  monarchical ;  that  Bellonius  affirm- 
eth  men  make  them  nests  in  France;'  that  relations  make  them 
common  in  Persia,  and  the  dominions  of  the  great  Turk ;  and 
lastly,  how  Jeremy  the  prophet  delivered  himself*  unto  his 
countrymen,  whose  government  was  at  that  time  monarchical ; 
— "  the  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times, 
the  turtle,  crane,  and  swallow,  observe  the  time  of  their  com- 
ing, but  my  people  know  not  the  judgments  of  the  Lord ; " — 
wherein,  to  exprobrate  their  stupidity,  he  induceth  the  provi- 
dence of  storks.  Now  if  the  bird  had  been  unknown,  the 
illustration  had  been  obscure,  and  the  exprobration  not  bo 
proper. 

4.  That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugient  °  noise,  or  as  we 
term  it,  bumping,  by  putting  its  bjll  into  a  leed,  as  most  be- 
lieve, or  as  Bellonius  and  Aldrovandus  conceive,  by  putting 
the  same  in  mud  or  water,  and  after  awhile  retaining  the  air 
by  suddenly  excluding  it  again,  is  not  so  easily  made  out. 
For  my  own  part,  though  after  diligent  enquiry,  I  could  never 
behold  them  in  this  motion.  Notwithstanding,  by  others 
whose  observations  we  have  expressly  requested,  we  are  in- 

•  Jet.  Tlil,  7. 

*  ntnmait  titm  naU,  it:.J    "Thme  Omugient.]   Bellowing,  or  rather  bn;- 

1)  a  Hch  hoiiHUl  at  Fei,  in  Horacin,  for  ing,  like  an  uu  :  fbr  •<»  hia  cDrnpoood 

the  furjmte  of  aituting  and  rairting  liek  name  (In  (he  Greeke)  ligniStt  inxfi- 

criBia  and  ilorki,  and  of  butytrng  thm  TOXof,i,e.  the  harriihe  DOywof  anaMe. 

»kni  dtad.     They  hold  thai  stork*  are  _jj/^ 
hmran  being!  in  Ihil  form,  rnHD  (Oiue  dn- 
tant  uhmdi."_£lwoi  Bee,  iii,  IS — /<f. 
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formed  that  some  have  beheld  them  making  this  noise  on  the 
shore,  their  bills  being  far  enough  removed  from  reed  or 
water;  that  is,  first  strongly  attracting  the  air,  and  unto  a 
manifest  distention  of  the  neck,  and  presently  after  with  great 
contention  and  violence  excluding  the  same  again.  As  for 
what  others  afiSrin,  of  putting  their  biU  in  water  or  mud,  it  is 
also  hard  to  make  out.  For  what  may  be  observed  from  any 
that  walketh  the  fens,  there  is  little  intennission,  nor  any 
observable  pause,  between  the  drawing  in  and  sending  forth 
of  their  breath.  And  the  expiration  or  breathing  forth  doth 
not  only  produce  a  noise,  but  the  inspiration  or  haling  in  of 
the  air,  affordetli  a  sound  that  may  be  heard  almost  a  flight- 
shot.' 

Now  the  reason  of  this  strange  and  pecuKar  noise,  is  de- 
duced from  the  conformation  of  the  wind-pipe,  which  in  this 
bird  is  different  from  other  volatiles.*  For  at  the  upper  ex- 
treme it  hath  no  fit  larynx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound, 
and  at  the  other  end,  by  two  branches  deriveth  itself  into  the 
lungs.  Which  division  consbteth  only  of  semicircular  fibres, 
and  such  as  attain  but  half  way  round  the  part:  by  which 
formation  they  are  dilatable  into  larger  capadties,  and  are 
able  to  contiun  a  fiiUer  proportion  of  air;  which  being  with 

'  bullluhupiratiim,SfC.'\    The  icrcun.  the  ground  itrj  plain.     Howner  I  kl 

Ing  of  parrot!  i>  Mid  (o  be  ee^clnl  by  iny   pointer  go  flnl,  knowing  that  he 

irniuntion  u  well  at  expirMion.  would  atisd  at  the  place.     Annrdingl; 

s  How  the  reatoH,  ^.]    See  note  on  hi  made  a  dead  point  at  it.     I  note  np 

the    organi  of  voice   in   birdi,   p.    518.  ai  lilent  ai  possible,  to  lake  >  riew  of  ii. 

Ttie  game  coDtradictioa  ot  the  common  but  to  mj  great  aurprite,  nothing  was  to 

notion  is  gioen  (from  personal  eiperienee)  be  seen. 

by  Rev.  S.  Fovu^ue,  in  his  Nea  Caitt-  "There  was  indeed  sooielhing  which 

logat  0}  Vulgar  Emri,  pp.  IE>,  20,  i\,  appealed  long,  like  two  green  weed*  ly- 

He  gives,  at  the  same  lime,  a  pleasant  ing  among   the   grass,   and    there   was 

account  of  the  cunning  xilh  which  tlie  aorDettiing  like  a  large  spot  of  dried  grass 

bittern  attempts  to  deceive  hii  pursner,  or  flags  a  little  before  them, 

when  escape  is  impoaslble— alter  relating  "  While  I  wai  looking  al  Ihc  plan, 

that  he  had  heard  a  bittern  utter  litis  pe-  the  dog,  being  out  of  patience,  seised 

culiat  cry,  aod,  on  repairing  to  the  spot  hold  of  this  phcenomenon,  which  prored 

whence  the  sound  proceeded,  found  that  lo  be  no  other  than  the  biilem  itself. 

it  was  covered  with  coarse  gnus  where  Those  things  which  seemed  to  be  green 

there  were  no  reeds — he  proceeds  thus : —  weeds,  were  its  legs  extended  at  the  foil 

"  When  the  aforesaid  bitlem  rose  up,  length,  behind  the  bird,  as  it  lay  quite 

I  shot,  and  wounded  him  tli|;ht1y,  and  flat  upon  its  belly  ;  and  that  broad  spot 

marked   him  down  Bgain   in   the  same  of  brown  or  dried  grass,  was  the  body, 

kind  ofgrnsE  or  shoti  mowed  lings.     As  nlth  the  wings  extended  10  their  full 

the  grass  was  not  higher  than  one's  ihoei,  stretch,  i|uile  flat  upon  thegruund,  whirb. 

and  it  was  wounded,  1  was  in  hopes  ol'  I  believe,  formed  as  complete  a  deefpfit 

having  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  lie  on  riiui  as  any  thing  in  nature." 
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violence  sent  up  the  weazand,  and  finding  no  resistance  by  (he 
larynx,  it  issuetli  forth  in  a  sound  like  that  from  caverns,  and 
such  as  somelimeB  subterraneous  eruptions  from  hollow  rocks 
afford."  As  Aristotle  observeth  in  a  problem ;  *  and  is  ob- 
servable in  pitchers,  bottles,  and  that  instrument  which  Apo- 
nensis  upon  that  problem  describeth,  wherewith  in  Aiistode's 
time  gardeners  afirighted  birds. 

Whether  the  large  perforations  of  the  extremities  of  the 
weazand,  m  the  abdomen,  admitting  large  quantity  of  air  within 
the  cavity  of  its  membranes,  as  it  doth  in  frogs,  may  not 
much  assist  this  mugiency  or  boation,  may  also  be  considered. 
For  such  as  have  beheld  them  making  this  noise  out  of  the 
water,  observe  a  large  distention  in  their  bodies ;  and  their 
ordinary  note  is  but  like  that  of  a  raven. 

5.  That  whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to  see,' 
is  the  common  opinion  of  all,  and  some  will  be  apt  enough  to 
descend  upon  oaths  upon  it.  But  this  I  find  not  answerable 
UDto  experience,  for  upon  a  strict  observation  of  many,  I  have 
scarce  found  any  that  see  the  ninth  day,  few  before  the 
twelfth,  and  the  eyes  of  some  not  open  before  the  fourteenth 
day.  And  this  is  agreeable  unto  the  determination  of  Aris- 
totle, who  computeth  the  time  of  their  anopsy  or  non-vision 
by  that  of  their  gestation.  For  some,  saith  he,  do  go  with 
their  young  the  sixth  part  of  a  year,  two  days  over  or  under, 
that  is,  about  sixty  days  or  nine  weeks  ;  and  the  whelps  of 
these  see  not  till  twelve  days.  Some  go  the  fifth  part  of  a 
year,  that,  is,  seventy-one  days;  and  these,  saith  )ie,  see  not 
before  the  fourteenth  day.  Others  do  go  the  fourth  part  of 
the  year,  that  is,  three  whole  months;-  and  these,  saith  he, 
are  without  sight  no  less  than  seventeen  days.'     Wherein 


'  bting icilh  vinlencf,  ^.']    Ytjoaob-  Ihal  the  looneit  bred  lee  lonneit:  and 

•erve  Ihe  ge«e  in  Iheir  lowd  oill  (which  the  rnun  it  nalnrall.     The  acceleration 

ia  hrarde  ver  J  (at)  you  thall  obsei^e  a  oTthe  biriheand  lighlcrram  oncand  the 

itronge  comnialiin  of  their  lungi,  lialng  ume  caiue  ;  vii.  (be  aclif  iif  of  the  api- 

(D  the  bottom  of  the  neck. — Ifr.  tita  In  the  biaine,  whicli  in  aome  kinde 

I  bfgin  (Dxr.]     Itl  is  jirobable,  in  hot>  of  dDgiiaseen  much  more  than  in  othen: 

they  saw  niler  6  dayea;  in  our  dymate  and  in  all  (lie  lester  liinds  more  then 

perhaps  not  till  12. —  tfr.  '  the  greater:  in  these,  the  ^itili  (ot  the 

*  f/u'te  irlifU  nmlht.']    i.e.  01  dayes.  whelps)  being  drowned  in  a  loade  ot 

fVr.  fat  and  Heihc,  which  aftetwarda  growing 

'  UBtnttm   rfnyi.]      'T  is    oljscrrablc  dtyet,  gives  Ihcm  leave  to  put  foithc  (he 
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although  the  accounts  be  diSerent,  yet  doth  the  least  thereof 
exceed  the  term  of  nine  days,  which  is  so  generally  received. 
And  this  compute  of  Aristotle  doth  generally  OTerthrow  the 
common  cause  alleged  for  this  effect,  that  is,  a  precipitation 
or  over-hasty  exclunon  before  the  birth  be  perfect,  accord- 
ing unto  the  vulgar  adage,  Feitinatu  canit  ccecotparit  eatu- 
lot :  for  herein  the  whelps  of  longest  gestation  are  also  the 
latest  m  vision.  The  manner  hereof  is  this :  at  the  first  lit- 
tering their  eyes  are  fostly  closed,  that  is,  by  coalition  or 
joining  together  of  the  eyelids,  and  so  continue  until  abont 
the  twelfth  day ;  at  which  time  they  be^n  to  separate,  and 
may  be  easily  divelled  *  or  parted  asunder ;  they  open  at  the 
inward  eaathut  or  greater  angle  of  the  eye,  and  so  by  degrees 
dilate  themselves  quite  open :  an  effect  very  strange,  and  the 
cause  of  much  obscurity,  wherein  as  yet  men's  enquiries  are 
blind,  and  satisfaction  not  easily  acquirable.  Whatever  it  be, 
thus  much  we  may  observe,  those  animals  are  only  excluded 
without  sight  which  are  multiparous  and  multifidous,  that  is, 
which  have  many  at  a  litter,  and  have  also  their  feet  divided 
ii^  many  portions.  For  the  swine,  although  multiparous, 
yet  being  hbulcous,  andonly  cloven  hoofed,  is  not  excluded 
in  this  manner,  but  farrowed  with  open  eyes  aa  other  bisul- 
cous  animals. 

6.  The  antipathy  between  a  toad  and  a  spider,  and  that 
they  poisonously  destroy  each  other,  is  very  famous,  and  so- 
lemn stories  have  been  written  of  their  combats,  wherein 
most  commonly  the  victory  b  given  unto  the  spider.  Of 
what  toads  and  spiders  it  is  to  be  understood  would  he  con- 
sidered. For  the  phaiangium  and  deadly  spiders  are  differ- 
ent from  those  we  generally  behold  in  England.  However, 
the  verity  hereof,  as  also  of  many  others,  we  cannot  but  de- 
sire; for  hereby  we  might  be  surely  provided  of  proper  anti- 
dotes in  cases  which  require  them.  But  what  we  have 
observed  herein,  we  cannot  in  reason  conceal ;  who  having 
in  a  glass  included  a  toad  with  several  spiders,  we  beheld  the 
spiders,  without  resistance  to  sit  upon  his  head  and  pass  over 
all  his  body ;  which  at  last  upon  advantage  he  swallowed 
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down,  and  that  in  few  hours,  unto  the  number  of  aeven.^  And 
in  the  like  manner  wiD  toads  also  serve  bees,  and  are  account- 
ed enemies  unto  their  hives.* 

7.  Whether  a  Ijon  be  also  atraid  of  a  cock,  as  is  related  by 
many,  and  believed  by  most,  were  very  easy  in  some  places 
to  make  trial.  Although  how  far  they  stand  in  fear  of  that 
animal  we  may  sufBdently  understand  from  what  u  delivered 
by  Camerarius,  whose  words  in  his  Symbola  are  these ;  Nos- 
tria  temporibuB  in  aula  teremtiitni  Principu  Bavarue,  umu 
ex  leotubiu  miru  taUibta  in  vicinam  cufutdtm  domus  areata 
tese  dimint,  ubi  galliaaceortim  catUum  atU  clamoret  nihil 
reformidam,  ipsos,  una  cum  pluribut  galUnit  devoravit.  That 
is,  "in  our  time  in  the  court  of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  one  of 
the  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neighbour's  yard,  where,  nothing 
regarding  the  crowing  or  noise  of  the  cocks,  he  eat  them  up 
with  many  other,  hens.^  "  And  therefore  a  very  unsafe  defen- 
sative  it  is  against  the  fury  of  this  animal,  (and  surely  no 
better  than  virginity  or  blood  royal,)  which  Pliny  *  doth  place 
in  cock  broth ;  for  herein,  saith  he,  whoever  is  anointed, 
(especially  if  garlick  be  boiled  therein,)  no  lion  or  panther  will 
touch  him,  But  of  an  higher  nature  it  were,  and  more  exalt- 
ed antipathy,  if  that  were  certun  which  Proclus  delivers,  that 
Eolary  demons,  and  such  as  appear  in  the  shape  of  lions,  will 
disappear  and  vanish  if  a  cock  be  presented  upon  them." 

8.  It  is  generally  conceived  an  ear-wig  hath  no  wings,  and 
is  reckoned  amongst  impennous'  insects  by  many  :  but  be  that 

*  Dt  laaificiu  et  magla, 

'mwk.]     Thi>  ia  ■  nnuiksble  cxp«-  u^roentt  of  (heir  exqaieite  imell — IFr. 

rintrat,   whereon    wee   mtye    conclude  ^  notliiiig  regarding,  ^.^    The  letmed 

agdnilthe  old  deceptiao. —  ffr.  andreTeiead  fiiihopAndrewea  waideiir- 

EruTnui  lelli  a  ridicutoiu  itorji  ofi  ou*  lo  try  thii  upon  a  jroung  lyon,  to 

nuink  found  atlecp  on  hit  back,  with  a  whome  bee  cait  in  ■  younge  cock,  whom 

load   tquMted  opoa  bii  moalb.      The  (ai  he  wu  crowing)  the  lyoa  aeited  un 

hrMhren  carefullj  coayeying  the  body,  (ai  a  cal  on  a  moiue)  and  lare  him  and 

placed  ll  immedistely  under  the  web  of  e*te  him  up.     Hee  related  Ihig  to  mee 

a  ipider,  who  iiulantly  deaceiided  upon,  fat  inrormation  agalcit  the  fabuloui  coci- 

■nd  al  length  ilew  the  load,  and  deliver-  ceyle,  anno  16S0,  at  hli  own  tMt.—  Wr. 

ed  the  monk  from  an  ugly  death.  Rou,  relher  than  give  up  the  old  be- 

*lt«t.]Whichihebee<(whODfBllcrea-  lief,   accounli  for  the  itory  (old  of  the 

lureihiielbetnoitaccaniteimelljeaane  Prince  of  Bavarla't  Hon,  by  lopponng  it 

perceiTe,  and  are  poiHiacd  wilb  ill.  That  mint  have  been  mad '.    The  bithop  did 

they  never  gather  uf  more  then  one  and  not  probably  dream  ofiucli  a  lolutlon. 

the  tame  flower  in  kinde,  ii  maniteat  ad  ^  Bui  qfan  higher  nature,  Sfc.']     Thii 

Dcshaw:  (hat  by  only  flying  twin  by  oter  eenlence  lint  added  In  Snd  edtL 

many  they  diaceme  that  one  kind,  are  9  iinj)«nioiu.  ]    Wingleu. 
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shall  narrowly  observe  them,  or  shall  with  a  needle  put  a^de 
the  short  and  eheatby  cases  on  their  back,  nay  extend  and 
draw  forth  two  wings  of  a  proportionable  length  for  flight, 
and.larger  than  in  many  flies.  The  experiment  of  Pennius  is 
yet  more  perfect,  who  with  a  brush  or  bristle  so  pricked  them 
as  to  make  them  fly, 

9.  That  worms  are  exsanguinous  animals,*  and  such  as 
have  no  hlood  at  all,  is  the  determination  of  philosophy,  the 
general  opinion  of  scholars,  and  I  know  not  well  how  to  dis- 
sent from  thence  myself.  If  so,  surely  we  want  a  proper  tenn 
whereby  to  express  that  humour  in  them  which  so  atrictlj 
resembleth  blood ;  and  we  refer  it  unto  the  discernment  of  - 
others  what  to  determine  of  that  red  and  sanguineus  hu- 
mour, found  more  plentifully  about  the  torquis  or  cameous 
drcle  of  great  worms  in  the  spring,  affiirding  in  linen  or  paper 
an  indiacernable  tincture  from  blood.  Or  wherein  that  dif- 
fereth  irom  a  vein,  which  in  an  apparent  blue  runneth  aloog 
the  body,  and  if  dextrously  pricked  with  a  lance  emitleth  a 
red  drop,  which  pricked  on  either  side,  it  will  not  readily 
afford. 

In  the  upper  parts  of  worms,  there  are  likewise  found 
certain  white  and  oval  glandulosities,  which  authors  term 
6ggBi  Bi>d  in  magnifying  glasses  they  also  represent  them ; 
how  properly,  may  also  be  enquired ;  since,  if  in  them  tiiere 
be  disdncdons  of  sexes,  these  eggs  are  to  be  found  in  both. 
For  in  that  which  is  presumed  to  be  their  coition,  that  if^ 
their  usual  complication,  or  lateral  adhesion  above  the  ground, 
dividing  suddenly  ^  with  two  knives  the  adhering  parts  of 
both,  I  have  found  these  eggs  in  either. 

10.  That  flies,  bees,  &c.  do  make  that  noise  or  humming 
sound  by  their  moutfa,  or  as  many  believe,  with  their  wings 
only,  would  be  more  warily  asserted,  if  we  consulted  the 

1  That  wwiw  are,  i^c]    They  are  not         '  dimdii'g.']     lit  seeme*  to  hare  hm 

•0.     Sir  ETCrard  Home,  in  his  13th  lee-  in  the  very  initanl  o!  coition,  wben  ifa* 

tore  on  CmiparatHH  ilnaiomy,  illiutnud  mile  empiyei  himielF  of  them,  ind  mi 

by  the  exquisile  pencil  of  Bauer,  shom  imparted  before  the  full  impletion  of  Ibc 

that  tlie  earth-irorm  a  provided  with  b  femJe.— «■>. 

central  artery,  vilh  iii  bigi  or  celli  on         The  riean'i  remark    proves  him  nn- 

eaeh  lide,  filled  with  red  blood  j  thereby  acqnainled  with  the  mode  otpropagalioo 

proving  the  actuiary  of  Sir  Thom^'i  in  the  worm.    See  Sir  E.  Home'i  tSth 

own  eiaminalion.  lecEurr. 
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determination  of  Aristotle,  who  as  in  sundry  other  places,  so 
more  expressly  in  his  book  of  respiration,  aflimtetb  tUs  sound 
to  be  made  by  the  iilision  of  an  inward  spirit  upon  a  pellicle 
or  little  membrane  about  the  precinct  or  pectoral  division  of 
their  body.  If  we  also  conuder  that  a  bee  or  fly,  so  it  be 
able  to  move  the  body,  will  buzz,  though  its  head  be  ofl*;  that 
it  will  do  the  like  if  deprived  of  wings,^  reserving  the  head, 
whereby  the  body  may  be  the  better  moved ;  and  that 
some  also  which  are  big  and  lively  will  hum  without  either 
head  or  wing. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  beating  upon  this  little  membrane  by  the 
inward  and  connatural  spirit,  as  Aristotle  determines,  or  the 
outward  air,  as  Scaliger  conceiveth,  which  afibrdeth  this  hum- 
ming nobe,  but  most  of  the  other  parts  may  also  concur 
hereto :  as  will  be  manifest,  if  while  tbey  bum  we  lay  our 
finger  on  the  back  or  other  parts,  for  thereupon  wilt  be  ffelt 
a  serrous  or  jarring  motion,  like  that  which  happeneth  while 
we  blow  on  the  teeth  of  a  comb  through  paper;  and  so,  if 
the  head  or  other  parts  of  the  trunk  be  touched  with  oH,  the 
sound  wilt  be  much  impaired,  if  not  destroyed ;  for  those 
being  also  dry  and  membranous  parts,  by  attrition  of  the 
spirit  do  help  to  advance  the  noise.  And  therefore  also  the 
sound  is  strongest  in  dry  weather,  and  very  weak  in  rainy 
seasons,  and  towards  winter;  for  then  the  air  is  moist,  and 
the  inward  spirit  growing  weak,  makes  a  languid  and  dumb 
allision  upon  the  parts. 

1 1.  There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  kind  of  spider  called 
a  tunct,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  of  body  that  ten  of  the 
largest  will  hardly  outweigh  a  griun ;  this  by  country  people 
is  accounted  a  deadly  poison  unto  cows  and  horses ;  who,  if 
they  suddenly  die,  and  swell  thereon,  ascribe  their  death 
hereto,  and  will  commonly  say,  they  have  licked  a  tainct. 
Now  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  men,  we  have  called  this  tradi- 
tion unto  experiment;  we  have  ^ven  hereof  unto  dogs, 
chickens,  calves,  and  horses,  and  not  in  the  singular  number ; 

i  that  it  will  do  Uu  like,  ^c.^     Tliii  i>  occasioned  die  sound:  butitceaaed  nheo 

not  accunire.    Di.  Geertrieditaiidfound  he  pcrfeclcd  the  eipcTiment  by  ealircly 

Ihe  lound  conlinued,  when  the  Humps  reoioving  the  wing*. 
or  the  wingi  tcmnined,  whose  vibration 
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yet  never  could  ftnd  the  least  disturbance  ensue.  There 
must  be  therefore  other  causes  enquired  of  the  audden  death 
and  swelling  of  cattle ;  and  perhaps  this  insect  is  mistaken, 
and  unjustly  accused  for  some  other.  For  some  there  are 
which  irom  elder  times  have  been  observed  pernicious  unto 
cattle,  as  the  buprettie,  or  biu^tcow,  the  pityocampe  or  eruca 
jnnuum,  by  Dioscorides,  Galen,  and  j^tius,  the  xtapAiiinia 
described  by  Aristotle  and  others,  or  those  red  phalangious 
spiders  Hke  cantharidet,  mentioned  by  Mufietus.  Now, 
although  the  animal  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  opinion  also 
folse,  yet  in  the  ground  and  reason  which  makes  men  most 
to  doubt  the  verity  hereof,  there  may  be  truth  enough,  that 
is,  the  inconsiderable  quantity  of  this  insect.  For  that  a  por- 
Bon  catuiot  destroy  in  so  small  a  bulk,  we  have  no  reason  to 
a£Bnn.  For  if,  as  Tao  Airicanus  reportetb,  the  tenth  part  of 
a  grain  of  the  poison  of  nubia  *  will  dispatch  a  man  in  two 
hours;  if  the  bite  of  a  viper  and  Eting  of  a  scorpion  is  not 
conceived  to  impart  so  much ;  if  the  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill 
within  an  hour,  yet  the  impression  scarce  visible,  and  the 
poison  communicated  not  ponderable;  we  cannot  as  impossi- 
ble reject  this  way  of  destruction,  or  deny  the  power  of  death 
in  so  narrow  a  circumscription. 

IS.  Wondrous  things  are  prombed  from  the  glow-worm  ;* 
from  thence  perpetual  lights  are  pretended,  and  waters  said 
to  be  disdiled  which  afford  a  lustre  in  the  night;  and  this  is 
asserted  by  Cardan,  Albertus,  GaudenUnus,  Mizaldus,  and 
many  more.  But  hereto  we  cannot  with  reason  assent :  for 
the  light  made  by  this  animal  depends  much  upon  its  life. 
For  when  they  are  dead  they  shine  not,  nor  always  while  they 
live ;  but  are  obscure  or  hght,  according  to  the  protrusion  of 
their  luminous  parts,  as  observation  will  instruct  us.  For 
this  flammeous  light  u  not  over  all  the  body,  but  only  visible 
on  the  inward  side,  in  a  small  white  part  near  the  tail.  When 
this  is  full  and  seemeth  protruded,  there  ariseth  a  flame  of  a 


<;A>w-iMnii.]     Thrre  ii  ■  glow.flr  u  1050.     Sec  (he  panicula 

well  u  k  glOK-worm.     One  of  then  Oen  my  notet  on  the  Lerdi  ft 

■bout  my  fiucM  I  ule  in  m;  chimber  raU  Hitlorye,  p.  ISO.  — » 

al   Blelcbington,  Giod.  JudId  ioeuate,  The  mate  gkiw-wom  a 
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circular  6gure  and  emerald  green  colour;  which  is  discem- 
able  in  any  dark  place  in  the  day ;  but  when  it  falleth  and 
seemeth  contracted,  the  light  disappeareth,  and  the  colour  of 
the  part  only  remuneth.  Now  this  light,  as  it  appearetb  and 
disappeareth  in  their  life,  bo  doth  it  go  quite  out  at  their 
death.  As  we  have  observed  in  some,  which  preserved  in 
iresh  grass  have  lived  and  sbined  eighteen  days  :  but  as  they 
declined,  and  the  luminous  humour  dried,  their  light  grew 
languid,  and  at  last  vent  out  wilh  their  lives.  Thus  also  the 
torpedo,  which,  alive,  hath  a  power  lo  stupiiy  at  a  distance, 
hath  none  upon  contraction  being  dead,  as  Galen  and  Ronde- 
letius  particularly  experimented.  And  this  hath  also  disap- 
pointed the  nuschief  of  those  iotentionB,  which  study  the 
advancement  of  poisons  ;  and  iancy  destructive  compositions 
frova  asp's  or  viper's  teeth,  from  scorpion's  or  hornet's  stings.  ^ 
For  these  amit  their  efficacy  in  the  death  of  the  individual, 
and  act  but  dependently  on  their  forms.  And  thus  far  also 
those  philosophers  concur  with  us,  which  held  the  sun  and 
stars  were  living  creatures,  for  they  conceived  their  lustre 


'  ami  IhU  halh  al»  diiappohilid,  ^.)  pripted  on   the  oyle,   makinge  ill  Ibe 

Tbe  iting  IwiDg  Kcured  from  ibe  bodji  oalj    care    of   the    (carpion'i    Minge  : 

oF  a   wupe  ■!  in  hnng  on  the  Sngfr,  whereof  tbe  reuon  U  muiireit.  Ojle  by 

lumd  itt  Ktfe  uid  nnn  (up  to  the  idou)  Diture,  abatei,  and  dull,  *nd  relondei 

into   the  finger,  ind  caiued  a  titj  dolo-  tbe    flercenet  and  ipreadinge   of   poy- 

loiu  and  greate  impoalDiiic.     And  one  ion  injected  into  n*  by  Tenetnoai  crea- 

Ku  bit  by  the  head  of  a  make,  after  6  turea,  wbere  we  may  come  to  apply  Itt : 

honrt  amputation  wheteof  bee  Hat  tierer  but  being  dtdl  of  ilt  leire,  and  not  able 

totally  cored  lo  hia  deatb  :    me  tali  ocu-  to  follow   the   awlll    ipreading   of  the 

lato.     Whether  there  may  be  deatnictiTe  KOrjdoni  poyaoD,  thro  toe  amall  a  ptine- 

conipoiitiani  made  at  tbote  parta  i>  na-  ture,  u  loone  at  itt  ia  fblt,  followe*  the 

ceilain  1    thut    br    ill    ii    improbable  i  poyson  injected  by  the  >ame  ways  j  and 

bycatue  tbe  teeth  of  Tipen  and  atingi  of  aoe  making  way  for  the  oy]e>  wherein  itt 

Korpiona  are  but  theoulward  initrumen.  i>  caryed,  caiyea  the  balme  that  liila  and 

tall  partea  through  which  the  poyianous  deadei  the  killing  pojion  before  itt  can 

■pint  of  thoae  f enemoui  creatorei  it  <^-  iriie  on  our  liall  ipirili  to  deitroy  them. 

cuiated  by   them  white  they  livei  but  And  noe  doubt  but   the  oyie,  wherein 

being    dead,  there   ia    no    aacb    actiTe  boniela  are  drowned,  would  core  their 

quality  in  thoie  paitt  more  then  anye  puncturea  alioe ;    a  thing  worthe  the 

other,  and  that  the  poyion  cooaialea   in  ajtW^Wr, 

the  Tilai  iplriu  ia  manlfeat,  for  that  wee         It  ii  not  the  caae  that  the  poiion  of 

lee  the  Tipera  drownd  in  a  aack  bntt,  aerpenti  ia  only  fatal  when  intuied  by 

inhue  their  ipirit  into  the  wine,  making  the  living  reptile. — Ai  ia  prored  by  the 

itt  tKCOme  an  excellent  intedote;    the  well-knoim  lact  that  aeieral  individoaia 

great  qnanlitye  of  wine  overcoming  the  aucceinvely  met  tbdr  deatb  by  wearing 

amall  quantllye  of  the  poyion  which  comea  a  boot  Into  the  iutide  of  which  it  wa* 

from  them.     The  like  may  bee  aayde  of  aftetwaida   fbimd  the  Ihng  of  a  rattle 

Ibe  venae  which  together  with  tbe  ipiriu  make  had  ituck  fait,  lo  aa  to  wound  the 

of  the  tcorpioo,  drownd  in  oyle,  i)  im-  leg  when  drawn  on. 
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depended  on  their  lives,  but  if  they  ever  died,  their  light 
must  also  perish. 

It  were  a  notable  piece  of  art  to  translate  the  tight  from 
the  Bononian  stone  into  another  body ;  he  that  would  attempt 
to  make  a  shining  water  irom  glow-worms,  must  make  trial 
when  the  splendent  part  is  fresh  and  turgid.  For  even  from 
the  great  American  glow  worms,  and  flaming  flies,  the  light 
declineth  as  the  luminous  humour  drieth." 

Now  whether  the  light  of  animals,  which  do  not  occasion- 
ally shine  from  contingent  causes,  be  not  of  kin  unto  the  light 
of  heaven;  whether  the  invisible  flame  of  life  received  in  a 
convenient  matter,  may  not  bectHne  visible,  and  the  difitised 
[ethereal  light  make  little  stars  by  conglobation  in  idoneons 
parts  of  the  comporiium;  whether  abo  it  may  not  have  some 
ori^al  in  the  seed  and  spirit  analogous  unto  the  element  of 
stars,  whereof  some  glimpse  is  observable  on  the  little  reAil- 
gent  humour,  at  the  first  attempts  of  formation ;  philosophy 
may  yet  enquire.^ 

True  it  is,  that  a  g1ow<worm  will  afford  a  fiiint  Ugbt, 
almost  a  day's  space,  when  many  will  conceive  it  dead ;  but 
this  b  a  mistake  in  the  compute  of  death,  and  term  of  disani- 
mation;  for  indeed,  it  is  not  then  dead,  but  if  it  be  distended 
will  slowly  contract  itself  again,  which  when  it  cannot  do,  it 
ceaseth  to  shine  any  more.  And  to  speak  strictly,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of  deatb  in  insects  and 
creatures  who  have  not  their  vitalities  radically  confined  unto 
one  part ;  for  they  are  not  dead  when  they  cease  to  move  or 
afford  the  visible  evidences  of  life ;  as  may  be  observed  in 
flies,  who  when  they  appear  even  desperate  and  quite  for- 
saken of  their  forms,  by  virtue  of  the  sun  or  warm  ashes  wilt 
be  revoked  unto  life,  and  perform  its  functions  again. 

Now  whether  this  lustre,  awhile  remaining  after  death, 
dependetb  not  still  upon  the  first  impression,  and  light  com- 
municated or  raised  from  an  inward  spirit,  subsisting  awhile 
in  a  moist  and  apt  recipient,  nor  long  continuing  in  this,  or 
the  more  remarkable  Indian  glow-worm ;  or  whether  it  be  of 
another  nature,  and  proceedeth  from  different  causes  of  ilta- 
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mination ;  yet  since  ie  confessedly  Bubsistelb  so  little  awhile 
after  tbeir  lives,  how  to  make  perpetual  lights,  and  sublunary 
moons  thereof  as  is  pretended,  we  rationally  doubt,  though 
not  so  sharply  deny,  with  Scaliger  and  Mufietus." 

13.  The  wisdom  of  the  pismire  is  magnified  by  all,  and  in 
the  panegyricks  of  their  providence  we  always  meet  with 
this.  That  to  prevent  the  growth  of  com  which  they  store 
up,  they  bite  off  the  end  thereof;^  and  some  have  conceived 
that  lirom  hence  they  have  their  name  in  Hebrew  ;*  from 
whence  ariseth  a  conceit  that  corn  wilt  not  grow  if  the  extremes 

*  NamaU  d  Namat  eircuKcidU, 

s  Koa  ahelbtr  thU  tiutre,  SfC.'}    Thla  iDHtion  at  the  andenc  opinion  :   it  can, 

paragraph  vat  Gnl  added  in  3rd.  edit.  howenr,  onl;  reUle  to  Ibe  ipeciei  of  a 

**  lAey  bile  of  Iki  end,  Sfc.]     A  mora  wann  climate,   the   hablu  of  which  are 

aaliifaclory  and  inUmiing  toiution  of  probably  diStorcnt  Irom  ihou  of  a  cold 

Ihia  queiiion  cannot  be  given,   than  ia  one; — to  that  hit  wordi,  as  nanmonly 

ooDtained  in  the  follawlng  quotation  from  interpreted,  ma;  be  perfectly  eoirect  and 

one    of  the   mott  interetting  worki   on  conilitcnt  n iih  nature,  and  yet  be  nol  U 

natural  hiitory  in  our  language.  "  When  all  applicable  to  the  ipedei  that  are  in- 

vre   find  the  wrilen  of  all  nalione  and  dlgenout   to  Europe.     Bat  I  Ihinii,   if 

agea  unite  in  affirming,  that,  having  de-  Solomon's  wordiare  properly  considered, 

prived  it  of  the  power  of  vegetating,  it  will  be  found  that  this  interpretation 

ania  atore  tip  grain  in  their  neiti,  we  haa  been  lathered  upon    them,    rather 

feel  diiposed  to  give  larger  credit  to  an  than  fairly  deduced  from  then.  He  doea 

assertion,  which  at  first  light,  seems  to  not  affirm  that  the  ant  which  he  proposei 

lavouT  more  of  fact  than  of  table,    and  to  bit  sluggard  as  an  example,  laid  up  in 

does    not  atnibule  more  sagacity  and  ber  magatlnes  (tores  of  grain ;  "goto 

foresight  to  these  insects  than  in  other  the   ant,   thou    sluggard,    coo^der    her 

initancei  they  are  found  to  poaieu.  Wri'  wayiand  bewiie;  which  having  neither 

lera  in  general,  therefore,  who  have  con-  captain,  overseer,  or  ruler,  prepare!  her 

udered  this  subject,  and  some  even  of  bread  in  the  iiuntner,  and  gathers  her 

very  late  dale,  hate  taken  It  for  granted  food  in  (he  harvesL"    These  words  may 

notion.  But  when  observers  of  nature  that  the  ant,  with  commendable  pru- 
began  to  eiamtne  the  manners  and  eco-  deuce  and  foresight,  makes  use  of  the 
nomy  of  these  creatures  more  narrowly,  proper  seasons  to  collect  a  supply  of  pro- 
it  was  found,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  visioni  sufficient  for  her  purposes.  There 
European  species  of  ants,  that  no  such  is  ml  a  word  in  them  imp^ing  that  she 
hoards  of  grain  were  made  by  them,  stores  up  grain  or  other  provision.  She 
and,  in  fact,  that  that  they  had  no  maga-  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers  her  food, 
lines  in  their  nests  in  which  prevision*  — namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to 
of  any  kind  were  stored  up.  It  was  her— in  summer  and  harvest,— that  is, 
therefore  surmised  that  the  aticients,  when  it  is  most  plentiful, ^and  thus 
observing  them  carry  about  their  jwpz,  shows  her  wisdom  and  prudence  by 
which  in  shape,  siie,  and  colour,  not  a  using  the  advantages  affeied  to  her. 
little  resemble  a  grain  of  cum,  and  the  The  words  thus  interpreted,  which  they 
ends  of  which  they  sometimes  pull  open  may  be  without  any  violence,  will  apply 
to  iet  out  the  inclosed  insect,  mistook  the  to  our  European  species  as  well  as  to 
one  for  the  otiier,  and  this  action  (or  those  that  an  not  indigenous." — Kirby 
deptiving  the  grain  of  the  corcufun.  and  Sptaee,  Intnd.  to  Enlamotogg. — Vol, 
Solomon's  lesson  to  thesluggard  baa  been  ii,  p.  45-47. 
generally  adduced  as  a  strong   confir- 
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be  cut  or  broken.  But  herein  we  find  no  security  to  prevent 
its  gennina^n ;  as  bariog  made  trials  in  grum,  wboee  ends 
cut  off  have  notwidistanding  suddenly  sprouted,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  their  Idiids ;  that  is,  ^e  roots  of  barley  and 
oats  at  contrary  ends,  of  wheat  and  rye  at  the  same.  And 
therefore  some  have  delivered  that  after  runy  weather  they 
dry  these  graiiu  in  the  son ;  which  if  effectual,  we  must  con- 
ceive to  be  made  in  a  high  degree  and  above  the  progrenkui 
of  malt ;  for  that  malt  will  grow,  this  year  hath  informed  ua, 
and  that  unto  a  perfect  ear. 

And  if  that  be  true  which  is  delivered  by  many,  and  ire 
shall  fiirther  experiment,  that  a  decoction  of  toad-stools  if 
poured  upon  earth,  will  produce  the  same  again ;  if  sow-thistleE 
win  abound  in  places  manured  with  dung  of  bogs,  which  feed 
much  upon  that  plant;  if  horse^lung  refHroduceth  oatsj  if 
winds  and  rains  will  transport  the  seminals  of  plants ;  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  determine  where  the  power  of  generation 
ceaseth.  The  forms  of  things  may  lie  deeper  than  we  con- 
ceive them ;  seminal  principles  may  not  be  dead  in  the  divided 
atoms  of  plants ;  but  wandering  in  the  ocean  of  nature,  when 
they  hit  upon  proportionable  materials,  may  unite  and  return 
to  their  visible  selves  agun. 

But  the  prudence  of  this  animal  is  by  gnawing,  piercing, 
or  otherwise,  to  destroy  the  little  nib  or  principle  of  ger- 
mination. Which,  notwithstanding  is  not  easily  discoverable; 
it  being  no  ready  buuness  to  meet  with  such  grains  in  ant- 
hills ;  and  he  must  dig  deep,  that  will  seek  them  in  die 
winter.* 

I  amt  ^that  bt  tne,  ^e.  ]  Tbew  3  coadnding  pangnphi  wcte  fint  added  In  Srd  etUt. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII.' 


That  the  Chicien  is  made  out  of  the  yoUc  of  t/ie  Egg;  that 
Snakes  sting;  of  the  Tarantula;  the  Lamb  of  Ttxrtary; 
the  Smftneis  of  Tigers ;  with  sundry  queries. 

That  a  cfaickeo  b  fonned  out  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  was  the 
opinion  of  some  ancient  philosophers.  Whether  it  be  not 
the  nutriment  of  the  pullet  may  also  be  considered ;  since 
umbilical  vessels  are  carried  unto  it ;  unce  much  of  the  yolk 
remaineth  after  the  chicken  is  formed ;  since  in  a  chicken 
newly  hatched  the  stomach  is  tinged  yellow,  and  the  belly 
full  of  yolk,  which  is  drawn  in  at  the  naval  or  vessels  towards 
the  vent,  as  may  be  discerned  in  chickens  within  a  day  or 
two  before  exclusion. 

Whether  the  chicken  be  made  out  of  the  white,  or  that  be 
not  also  its  aliment,  is  likewise  veiy  questionable;  since 
an  umbilical  vessel  is  derived  unto  it ;  since  after  the  forma- 
tion uid  perfect  shape  of  the  chicken,  much  of  the  white 
remaineth. 

Whether  it  be  not  made  out  of  the  grando,  gallature, 
germ  or  tred  of  the  egg,  as  Aquapendente  informeth  us, 
seemeth  to  many  of  doubt :  for  at  the  blunter  end  it  is  not 
discovered  after  the  chicken  is  formed  ;  by  this  also  the  yolk 
and  white  are  continued,  whereby  it  may  continually  receive 
its  nutriment  from  them  both. 

Now,  that  &om  such  slender  materials  nature  should  efiect 
this  production,  it  is  no  more  than  is  observed  in  other 
atumals ;  and,  even  in  gruns,  and  kernels,  the  greatest  part 
is  but  the  nutriment  of  that  generative  particle,  so  dispro- 
portionable  unto  it. 

n  3rd  and  the  olher 
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A  greater  difficulty,  ta  the  doctrine  of  eggs,  is,  how  the 
sperm  of  the  cock  prolificates  and  makes  the  oval  conception 
fruitful,  or  how  it  att^neth  unto  ever;  egg,  since  the  vitel- 
lary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is  very  high ;  since  the  ovary  or 
part  where  the  white  involveth  it,  is  in  the  second  region  of 
the  matrix,  which  is  somewhat  long  and  inverted ;  since  also 
a  cock  will  in  one  day  fertilate  the  whole  racematioD  or  clus- 
ter of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded  in  many  weeks  after. 

But  these  at  last,  and  how  in  the  cieatrtcula,  or  little  pale 
circle,  formation  first  beginneth,  how  the  grando  or  tredle  ate 
but  the  poles  and  establishing  particles  of  the  tender  mem- 
branes, firmly  conserving  the  floating  parts  in  their  proper 
places,  with  many  other  observables,  that  ocular  philosopher 
and  singular  discloser  of  truth.  Dr.  Harvey,  hath  discovered 
in  that  excellent  discourse  of  generation,  so  strongly  erected 
upon  the  two  great  pillars  of  truth,  experience  and  solid 
reason.* 

That  the  sex  is  discemable  from  the  figure  of  eggs,  or  that 
cocks  or  bens  proceed  from  long  or  round  ones,  as  many  con- 
tend, experiment  will  easily  frustrate. 

The  Egyptians  observed  a  better  way,  to  hatch  their  eggs 
in  ovens,  than  the  Babylonians,  to  roast  them  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sling,  by  swinging  them  round  about  till  heat  from  mo- 
tion had  concocted  them ;  for  that  confuseth  all  parts  with- 
out any  such  effect. 

Though  slight  distinction  be  made  between  boiled  and 
roasted  eggs,  yet  is  there  no  slender  difference,  for  the  one 
is  much  drier  than  the  other ;  the  egg  expiring  less  in  the 

'  Bat  thru  at  tail,  ^.]    Thr  great  in  one  of  hii  obumtiDnt,  to  conlbdDd 

prindpit  dT  HuTcj,"  0BIIM««M,"  hii  the  grandhui,  or  chaiaat  (iriiich  are 

nctiied  iplcndid  confirmabon  from  (he  iwo  knottj  bodiei,  proceeding  from  tba 

laboun  of  Hunler,  Hdpighi,  and  Dq-  two  end*  of  (he  yolk)  with  the  motecmit, 

tiDChet,  but  idll  more  from  the  recent  *  round  inilk-white  spot  on  the  nuftce 

inTenJgationi  uid  ditcoieria  of  Sir  E.  of  the  yolk-big,  nirrouaded  wilb  white 

Home,  who  hu  given,  In  hii  14th  lee-  concentric  circlei.     The  fact  which  he 

tare,  a  detailed  account  of  the  pmgni-  notices  of  the  whole  cloiter  of  eggi  being 

tin  change!  of  ibe  egg  during  incuba-  iertiliied  at  once,  it  a  case  scniewbat 

tion;  illuitratedbyexqaiiitemicroacopical  anilogoui  to  that  of  quadrnped)  which 

Sgurei.      He    hai  auettained  that  the  produce  neTeral  young  at  a  hitth  with 

molecuU  ot  cicatriada,  ejiista  both   in  oneimpregnaiioni  thecaae  oTtbet^AUa 

DiBinmalia  and  birdi,  and  that  in  the  lat-  it  ilill  more  remarltable,  in  whkh  ihii  is 

ler  it  becomes,  alUr  impregnation,  the  the  fact  not  only  wilb  Ibe  eggs  of  the 

embryo;   which  i)  nouiithed  both  by  Ibe  indiiidual,  but  with  (bote  ofiti  oApiing 

yolk  and  the  while.     Sir  Thomas  seems,  lo  Ibe  ninib  generation. 
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elixation  or  boiling ;  whereas  in  the  asaation  or  roasting  it 
will  sometimes  abate  a  drachm,  that  is,  threescore  grains  in 
weight.  So  a  new  laid  egg  will  not  so  easily  be  boiled  hard, 
because  it  contms  a  greater  stock  of  humid  parts,  which 
must  be  evaporated  before  the  heat  can  bring  the  inexhalable 
parts  into  consistence.* 

Why  the  hen  hatcheth  not  the  egg  in  her  belly,  or  maketh 
not  at  least  some  rudiment  thereof  within  herself  by  the  natu- 
ral beat  of  inward  parts,  since  the  same  is  performed  by 
incubadoti  from  an  outward  warmth  after?*  Why  the  egg  is 
thinner  at  one  extreme?  Why  there  is  some  cavity  or  empti- 
ness at  the  blunter  end  ?  ^  Why  we  open  them  at  that  part  ? 
Why  the  greater  end  is  first  excluded?  Why  some  eggs  are 
all  red,  as  the  keetrils ;  some  only  red  at  one  end,  as  those  of 
kites  and  buzzards  ?  Why  some  eggs  are  not  oval  but  round, 
as  those  of  fishes,  &c. — are  problems  whose  decisions  would 
too  much  enlarge  this  discourse. 

That  snakes  and  vipers  do  sting  or  transmit  their  mischief 
by  the  tail,  is  a  common  expression  not  easily  to  be  justified, 
and  a  determbation  of  their  venoms  unto  a  part,  wherein  we 
could  never  fiud  it;  the  poison  lying  about  the  teeth,  and 
communicated  by  bite,  in  such  as  are  destructive.  And 
therefore,  when  biting  serpents  are  mentioned  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, they  are  not  differentially  set  down  from  such  as  mis- 
chief by  stings;  nor  can  conclusions  be  made  conformable  to 
this  opinion,  because,  when  the  rod  of  Moses  was  turned  into 
a  serpent,  God  determinatively  commanded  him  to  take  up 
the  same  by  the  tail. 

Nor  are  all  snakes  of  such  empoisoning  qualities,  as  com- 
mon opmion  presumeth ;  as  is  confirmable  from  the  ordinary 

*  Soa  niu-laid  egg,  lie]     Thi>  i*  nat  agnlom  by  bailiDg ;  but  vhen,  by  kecp- 

tiic  received  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  ing,  *  portion  of  the  wUer  b*a  truuuded 

slbumen.     "Coheaiire  attnction  ia  (he  so  u  to  ieiie  a  vtrid  (pace  nilhin  (he 

teal  caiue  of  (he  pbtenotneoon.     Ia  piD-  ihell,  (he  concEntrated  alhumen  affordi  a 

portion  as  the  temperature  rijea,  the  poj-  firm  coagulum,"— (Jr<. 
ticlea  or  water  and  albumen  recede  from        *  IfAy  thi  hn,  ^c]   Sbe  do»  "make 

each  other,  their  affinity  diminiibei,  and  some  rudiment,"  vli.  the  molecule,  which 

(hen  the  albnmen  predpilalei.     How-  however,  without  impregnation,  would 

eier,  by  uniting  albumen  with  a  large  not  become  a  chick  by  the  proceia  of  ia- 

qiuintity  of  water,  wedimiuiih  iUcoagu-  cubation. 

Iidag  property  to  luch  a  degree,  that         *  Why  there  it  tonu  cavity,  i^e.]    I( 

heat  render!  Che  lolution  merely  opalea-  contatni  air,  by  which,   In   the  earlier 

ccDl.    A  new-lud  egg  yieldi  a  aoft  co-  stagef,  the  blood  of  the  chick  !■  aerated. 
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green  snake  with  us,  from  several  histories  of  domestic  snakes, 
from  ophiopbagoua  nBttons,  and  such  aa  feed  upon  serpents.' 

Surely  the  destructive  deluuon,  of  Satan  in  this  shape, 
hath  much  enlarged  the  opinion  of  their  niisclue£  Which, 
notwithBtanding,  was  not  so  high  with  the  heathens,  in  whom 
the  devil  had  wrought  a  better  opinion  of  diis  animnlj  it  be* 
ing  sacred  unto  the  Egyptians,  Greds,  and  Romans,  and  the 
common  symbol  of  sanity.  In  the  shape  whereof,  i^Uculapiiu, 
the  god  of  health,  appeared  unto  the  Romans,  acctxnpaoied 
thdr  embassadors  to  Rome  from  Epidaurus,  and  the  same 
did  stand  in  the  Tiberine  ble  upon  the  temple  of  Macalnfiaa. 

Some  doubt  many  have  of  the  tt^aniula,  or  poisonous 
spider  of  Calabria,  and  that  magical  cure  of  the  bite  thereof 
by  music.  But  since  we  observe  that  many  attest  it  from  ex- 
perience ;  since  the  learned  Kircherus  hath  positively  averred 
i^  and  set  down  the  songs  and  tunes  solemnly  used  for  it; 
since  some  also  afErm  the  tarantula  itself  will  dance  upon 
certain  strokes,  whereby  they  set  th«r  instruments  against 
its  poison,  we  shall  not  at  all  question  it.' 

Much  wonder  is  made  of  the  borameta,'  that  strange  plant- 
animal  or  vegetable  lamb  of  Tartary,  which  wolves  delight  to 
feed  on,  which  hath  the  shape  of  a  lamb,  afibrdeth  a  bloody 
juice  upon  breaking,  and  liveth  while  the  plants  be  consumed 

''from  upkiiiphaguu,   4^.]      But  the     Miritel  (in  the  8io.  edidon  orA!^>l>} 

tbe  bumluM: — iadted  [he  poiion  ittelf  gi*ei  the  follawing  account  of  it  nndei 
msf  be  iirallowed  with  impunftf.  lu  theirtiele,  baeoueti. 
ftldilf  ii  evolied  only  on  iu  entering  "  Cette  eipict  de  polj pode  de  Tsrta~ 
into  the  cinalition  through  a  ironnd.  rie,  polgpediiin  ioraawli,  L.,  fitweoU 
8  Same  doubt  many  kaoe,  4^.]  The  dam  la  diipoddon  de  lei  parlies  nne 
t&tcU  ueribed  to  it)  wonnd),  aad  their  forme  lingulire.  Sa  tige,  laogue  d'en- 
wenderful  curei  haie  long  been  celebnc-  viroa  uu  pied  et  daui  une  diredioD  ho- 
ed: bat  after  ill  there  wenu  to  hare  riiontale,  «t  port^  gar  quatre  ou  daq 
been  more  of  fraud  Ihau  of  tmth  In  the  radnei  qui  la  tieonenC  b\erit  hora  de 
buiinew ;  and  tbe  whole  otII  appears  to  tan.    Sa  lurfice  eat  eouTcrte  d'na  da- 


Dr.  Clinlio  nbinitted  to  be  bitten  by  jaune  doree.     Ains  coofomife,  eUe  re>- 

thii  animal,  and  no  bad  eSecti  eniued;  lenible  I  la  tiuon  d'un  agneau  de  Scj- 

and  the  Count  de  Borcb,  a  Palish  noble-  thie,  ec  on  la  trouve  lintj  dt^  dim  h* 

man,  bribed  a  man  to  undergo  the  tame  contes  fabuleux  imaging  lur  qaelqna 

experiment,  in  tibaoi  the  only  reiultwu  lingolarilb  du  r^gne  T^tal. — Ditli^ 

a  aiT«llmg  in  the  hand,  attended  by  in-  nain  det  Scitnat    Natarella,  nil.  ''• 

tolerable  itching.    The  ielloir's  sole  re-  p.  S9. 

fnedywa*  a  bottleof  nine,  which  ebarm-        Roaa  contend!  ilonllf  ior  lbs  literal 

ed  away  all  hii  pain,  without  the  aid  of  verity  of  this  pleaaanl  story  i  tad  utterly 

[ripe  and  tabor." — K.  and  Sp,  i,  IS8.  r^jecta  the  icepdcal  eiplanatioDi  pny*"' 

>Miioraineb.J  Pol^podiiimbaramtlx.L.  by  Sir  Thomas.    See  p.  HI. 
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about  it.  And  yet  if  all  this  be  no  more,  than  the  shape  of  a 
lamb  in  the  flower  or  seed,  upon  the  top  of  the  stalk,  as  we 
meet  with  the  forms  of  bees,  flies  and  dogs  in  some  others ; 
he  hath  seen  nothing  that  shall  much  wonder  at  it. 

It  may  seem  loo  hard  to  question  the  swifbiess  of  tigers, 
which  hath  therefore  given  names  unto  horses,  ships  and 
rivers,  nor  can  we  deny  what  ail  have  thus  affirmed  ;  yet  can- 
not but  observe,  that  Jacobus  Bontius  late  phyeician  ^t  Java 
in  the  East  Indies,  as  an  ocular  and  frequent  witness,  is  not 
ati-aid  to  deny  it ;  to  condemn  Pliny  who  afiirmelh  it ;  and 
that  indeed  it  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradous  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped. 

Many  more  there  are  whose  serious  enquiries  we  mnst  re- 
quest of  others,  and  shall  only  awake  considerations,  whether 
that  common  opinion  that  snakes  do  breed  out  of  the  back  or 
spinal  marrow  of  man,  dotb  build  upon  any  constant  root  or 
seed  in  nature ;  or  did  not  arise  from  contingent  generation, 
in  some  single  bodies  remembered  by  Pliny  or  others,  and 
might  be  paralleled  since  in  living  corruptions  of  the  guts 
and  other  parts ;  which  regularly  proceed  not  to  putrefactions  * 
of  (hat  nature. 

Whether  the  story  of  the  remora  be  not  unreasonably  am- 
plified ;*  whether  that  of  bernacles  and  goose-trees  be  not 
too  much  enlarged;'  whether  the  common  history  of  bees 
will  bold,  as  large  accounts  have  delivered ;  whether  the 
brains  of  cats  be  attended  with  such  destructive  malignities, 
as  Dioscorides  and  others  put  upon  them  t 

As  also  whether  there  be  not  some  additional  help  of  art, 
unto  the  numismatical  and  musical  shells,  which  we  some- 
times meet  with  in  conchylioua  collections  among  us? 

Whether  the  fasting  spittle  of  man  be  poison  unto  snakes 
and  vipers,  as  experience  hath  made  us  doubt?  Whether  the 
nightingale's  sitting  with  her  breast  against  a  thorn,  be  any 


I  iDo  much   enlargtd.']      The    nalural  illuuraled  b;  higbl]'  nugniSed  fignrei 

hlalor;  of  llie  tepai  matiftra,  or  bcnia-  In  hit  CompaTatme  Anatomy)  that  Ihil 

cle,  i>  loo  well  uaderatood,  la  render  il  it  one  of  the  lelf-iinpregniling  Bnimoli. 
necesiary  to  isy  a  lyllable  \a  rEfulttion         *  amplified^]    Alluding  probsbly  to  Uie 

of  Ihe  old  ilory  of  iu  producing  geeie.  abtutd  itory  ofa  ittvel  in  full  uil  being 

It  nuy  be  sllowed,  boweTer,  lo  nodce  (topi  by  one  of  there  ringulw  lillle  fi<b- 

tbe  fact  (diieovered  by  Sir  E.  Home,  md  ei  uiheriiig  to  iL 
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more  than  that  she  placeth  some  pricklea  on  the  outside  of 
her  nest,  or  roosteth  in  thorny  prickly  places,  where  serpents 
may  least  approach  her?  Whether  mice*  may  be  bred  by 
putrefaction  as  well  as  unifocal  production,  as  may  be  ea^y 
believed,  if  that  receipt  to  make  mice  out  of  wheat  will  hold, 
which  Helmont*  hath  delivered.  Whether  quuls  from  any 
idiosyncracy  or  peculiarity  of  constitudon,  do  innocuously 
feed  upon  hellebore,  or  rather  sometime  but  medically  use 
the  same ;  because  we  perceive  that  stares>  which  are  com- 
monly said  harmlessly  to  feed  on  hemlock,  do  not  make  good 
the  tradition;  and  be  that  observes  what  vertigoes,  cramps 
and  convulsions  follow  thereon  in  these  animab,  will  be  of 
our  beUef. 

•  Helm.  Imago  Ftrmatd,  j«. 

*  Whether  «uf,  Ife.}    RoM'i  note  oa  find  the  fieldi  iwumiDg  wUb  mice  be- 

Ihii  doubt  onnot  be  omirted.     "So  be  got  of  the  mail  of  Nylin,  to  the  gremt 

in>7  doubt  whether  in  clieete  ind  tim-  cslamiiy  of  the  inhtbilanti.     Whit  will 

ber,  worm*  are  generated ;  t»  if  beetles  he  lajr  to  those  ncs  ind  mice,  or  little 

and  wupi  in  cow's  dung,'  or  ir  butter-  beuli  reKmhling  mice  fbond  genented 

dies,    locust*,    gruihoppen,    iheli-fiih,  in  (be  belly  of  ■  womin  dissected  (Iter 

snails,  eeli,  and  such  like,  be  procreated  herdeath, of  which  LemninsiiawilDev! 

orpnirified  macten,  which  is  apt  to  le-  1  hare  seen  one  whose  belly,  by  drink- 

ceite  the  tbim  of  that  creature  tc  which  ing  of  puddle  water,  was  swelled  toaTUt 

it  ii  by  fonnatiTe  power  disposed.     To  capacity,  being  full  of  small  toads,  fiugi. 

queatioa  this,  is  to  quFBllon  reason,  sense,  erets  [water  liiards,]  and  such  Temun, 

and  experience.    If  be  doubts  of  this,  usually  bred  in  pnlrified  water."  p.  IM- 
let  him  go  to  Egypt,  and  there  he  wiU 
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